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'THE  FIRST  LETTER  ON  TOLERATION,' remarks  Sir  James  Macin 
tosh,  '  the  most  original  of  Locke's  works,  was  composed  in  Holland, 
in  a  retirement  where  he  was  forced  to  hide  himself  from  the  tyranny 
which  pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land  ;  and  it  was  published  in  Eng 
land  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to  vindicate  the  Toleration  Act,  of 

which  he  lamented  the  imperfection.' 

• 

'Locke  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  through  his  first  letter  on 
Toleration,  which  produced  those  that  followed  ...  He  pleads  for 
the  universal  toleration  of  all  modes  of  worship,  not  immoral  in  their 
nature,  or  involving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  government— placing 
in  the  latter  category,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
...  He  denies  altogether  that  the  care  of  souls  belongs  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  it  has  never  been  committed  to  him.'— HALLAM. 
'  Locke's  invaluable  letter  on  Toleration  appeared  in  1689.  It  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  opposed  ;  and  the  controversy  was  continued  till 
1706.'— BICKERSTETH.  BISHOP  WARBURTON  remarks  that,  'These 
letters  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  and  should  he  carefully 
studied  ;  as  such  who  have  wrote  since  in  support  of  the  divine  princi 
ple  of  Toleration  may  be  said  only  actum  agere.'  LORD  GRENVILLE 
declared  the  letters  '  unanswerable  ;'  and  Bickersteth  characterizes 
them  as  '  complete  and  satisfactory.' 


TO     THE     READER. 


'1HE  ensuing  letter  concerning  Toleration,  first  printed  in  Latin  this 
very  year,  in  Holland,  has  already  been  translated  both  into  Dutch  and 
French.  So  general  and  speedy  an  approbation  may  therefore  bespeak 
its  favourable  reception  in  England.  I  think  indeed  there  is  no  nation 
under  heaven,  in  which  so  much  has  already  been  said  upon  that  sub 
ject  as  ours.  But  yet  certainly  there  is  no  people  that  stand  in  more 
need  of  having  something  further  both  said  and  done  amongst  them, 
in  this  point,  than  we  do.. 

Our  government  has  not  only  been  partial  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
but  those  also  who  have  suffered  under  that  partiality,  and  have  there 
fore  endeavoured  by  their  writings  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  and 
liberties,  have  for  the  most  part  done  it  upon  narrow  principles  suited 
only  to  the  interests  of  their  own  sects. 

This  narrowness  of  spirit  on  all  sides  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
principal  occasion  of  our  miseries  and  confusions.  But  whatever  have 
been  the  occasion,  it  is  now  high  time  to  seek  for  a  thorough  cure. 
We  have  need  of  more  generous  remedies  than  what  have  yet  been 
made  use  of  in  our  distemper.  It  is  neither  declarations  of  indulgence, 
nor  acts  of  comprehension,  such  have  as  yet  been  practised  or  projected 
amongst  us,  that  can  do  the  work.  The  first  will  but  palliate,  the 
second  increase  our  evil 

ABSOLUTE  LIBERTY,  JUST  AND  TRUE  LIBERTY,  EQUAL  AND  IM 
PARTIAL  LIBERTY,  IS  THE  THING  THAT  WE  STAND  IN  NEED  OF. 
Now,  though  this  has  indeed  been  much  talked  of,  I  doubt  it  has  not 
been  much  understood  ;  I  am  sure  not  at  all  practised,  either  by  our 
governors  towards  the  people  in  general,  or  by  any  dissenting  parties 
of  the  people  towards  one  another. 

I  cannot  therefore  but  hope  that  this  discourse,  which  treats  of  that 
subject,  however  briefly,  yet  more  exactly  than  any  we  have  yet  seen, 
demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  practicableness  of  the  thing, 
will  be  esteemed  highly  seasonable,  by  all  men  that  have  souls  large 
enough  to  prefer  the  true  interest  of  the  public,  before  that  of  a  party. 

It  is  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  already  so  spirited,  or  to  inspire  that 
spirit  into  those  that  are  not,  that  I  have  translated  it  into  our  language.  . 
But  the  thing  itself  is  so  short,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  longer  preface. 
I  leave  it  therefore  to  the  consideration  of  my  countrymen,  and  heartily 
wish  they  may  make  the  use  of  it  that  it  appears  to  be  designed  for. 


A  LETTER 

CONCERNING  TOLERATION. 


Honoured  Sir, 

SINCE  you  are  pleased  to  inquire  what  are  my  thoughts  about  the 
mutual  Toleration  of  Christians  in  their  different  professions  of  religion, 
I  must  needs  answer  you  freely,  that  I  esteem  that  toleration  to  be  the  J 
chief  characteristical  mark  of  the  true_church.  For  whatsoever  some 
people  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  placeTand  names,  or  of  the  pomp  of 
their  outward  worship  ;  others,  of  the  reformation  of  their  discipline  ; 
all,  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  himself ; 
these  things,  and  all  others  of  this  nature,  are  much  rather  marks 
of  men  striving  for  power  and  empire  over  one  another,  than  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  Let  any  one  have  ever  so  true  a  claim  to  all  these 
things,  yet  if  he  be  destitute  of  charity,  meekness,  and  good-will  in 
general  towards  all  mankind,  even  to  those  that  are  not  Christians,  he 
is  certainly  yet  short  of  being  a  true  Christian  himself.  '  The  kings  of 
'  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them,'  said  our  Saviour  to  his  dis 
ciples,  'but  ye  shall  not  be  so'  (Luke  xxii.)  The  business  of  true  religion 
is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  not  instituted  in  order  to  the  erecting  an 
external  pomp,  nor  to  the  obtaining  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  nor  to 
the  exercising  of  compulsive  force  ;  but  to  the  regulating  of  mens  lives 
according  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  piety.  Whosoever  will  list  himself 
under  the  banner  of  Christ,  must,  in  the  first  place  and  above  all  things, 
make  war  upon  his  own  lusts  and  vices.  It  is  in  vain  for  any  man  to 
usurp  the  name  of  Christian  without  holiness  of  life,  purity  of  manners, 
and  benignity  and  meekness  of  spirit.  '  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
'  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.'  '  Thou,  when  thou  art  con 
verted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,'  said  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Luke  xxu).  It 
would  indeed  be  very  hard  for  one  that  appears  careless  about  his  own 
salvation,  to  persuade  me  that  he  were  extremely  concerned  for  mine. 
For  it  is  impossible  that  those  should  sincerely  and  heartily  apply 
themselves  to  make  other  people  Christians,  who  have  not  really  em 
braced  the  Christian  religion  in  their  own  hearts.  If  the  Gospel  and 
the  apostles  may  be  credited,  no  man  can  be  a  Christian  without 
chanty,  and  without  that  faith  which  works,  not  by  force,  but  by  love. 
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Now  I  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  that  persecute,  torment,  de 
stroy,  and  kill  other  men  upon  pretence  of  religion,  whether  they  do  it 
out  of  friendship  and  kindness  towards  them,  or  no  :  and  I  shall  then 
indeed,  and  not  till  then,  believe  they  do  so,  when  I  shall  see  those 
fiery  zealots  correcting,  in  the  same  manner,  their  friends  and  familiar 
acquaintance,  for  the  manifest  sins  they  commit  against  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel ;  when  I  shall  see  them  persecute  with  fire  and  sword 
the  members  of  their  own  communion  that  are  tainted  with  enormous 
vices,  and  without  amendment  are  in  danger  of  eternal  perdition  •  and 
when  I  shall  see  them  thus  express  their  love  and  desire  of  the  salva 
tion  of  their  souls   by  the  infliction  of  torments,  and  exercise  of  all 
manner  of  cruelties.     For  if  it  be  out  of  a  principle  of  chanty,  as  they 
pretend,  and  love   to   mens  souls,  that  they  deprive  them  of  their 
estates,  maim  them  with  corporal  punishments,  starve  and  torment 
them  in  noisome  prisons,  and  in  the  end  even  take  away  their  lives  ;  I 
say,  if  all  this  be  done  merely  to  make   men  Christians  and  procure 
their  salvation,  why  then  do  they  suffer  'whoredom,  fraud,  malice  and 
'such  like  enormities,'  which,  according  to  the  apostle  (Rom.  i.),  mani 
festly  relish  of  heathenish  corruption,  to  predominate  so  much  and 
abound  amongst  their  flocks  and  people  ?    These,  and  such  like  things 
are  certainly  more  contrary  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  purity  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  than  any  conscientious  dissent 
from  ecclesiastical  decision,  or  separation  from  public  worship,  whilst 
accompanied  with  innocency  of  life.     Why  then  does  this  burning  zeal 
for  God,  for  the  church,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  burning,  I  say 
literally,  with  fire  and  faggot,  pass  by  those  moral  vices  and  wicked- 
esses,  without  any  chastisement,  which  are  aknowledged  by  all  men 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and  bend 
11  its  nerves  either  to  the  introducing  of  ceremonies,  or  to  the  establish 
ment  of  opinions,  which  for  the  most  part  are  about  nice  and  intricate 
matters  that  exceed  the  capacity  of  ordinary  understandings  ?    Which 
of  the  parties  contending  about  things  is  in  the  right,  which  of  them  is 
guilty  of  schism  or  heresy,  whether  those  that  domineer  or  those  that 
suffer,  will  then  at  last" be  manifest,  when  the  cause  of  their  separation 
comes  to  be  judged  of.     He,  certainly,  that  follows  Christ,  embraces 
his  doctrine,  and  bears  his  yoke,  though  he  forsake  both  father  and 
other,  separate  from  the  public  assemblies  and  ceremonies  of  his 
country,  or  whomsoever,  or  whatsoever  else  he  relinquishes,  will  not 
then  be  judged  an  heretick. 

Now,  though  the  divisions  that  are  amongst  sects  should  be  allowed  / 

be  ever  so  obstructive  of  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  yet  nevertheless 

ultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  and  such 

e  things,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  works  of  the  flesh  ;'  concerning 

wluch  the  apostle  has  expressly  declared,  that  'they  who  do  them  shall 

not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Gal.  v.).    Whosoever  therefore  is  sin- 
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cercly  solicitous  about  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  the  enlargement  of  it  amongst  men,  ought  to  apply  himself 
with  no  less  care  and  industry  to  the  rooting  out  of  these  immoralities 
than  to  the  extirpation  of  sects.     But  if  any  one  do  otherwise,  and 
whilst  he  is  cruel  and  implacable  towards  those  that  differ  from  him 
in  opinion,  he  be  indulgent  to  such  iniquities  and  immoralities  as  are 
unbecoming  the  name  of  a  Christian,  let  such  a  one  talk  ever  so  much 
of  the  church,  he  plainly  demonstrates  by  his  actions,  that  it  is  another 
kingdom  he  aims  at,  and  not  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  any  man  should  think  fit  to  cause  another  man,  whose  salva 
tion  he  heartily  desires,  to  expire  in  torments,  and  that  even  in  an  un 
converted  estate,  would,   I   confess,  seem  very  strange  to  me,  and 
think,  to  any  other  also.     But  nobody,  surely,  will  ever  believe  that 
such  a  carriage  can  proceed  from  charity,  love,  or  good-will.       f  any 
one  maintain  that  men  ought  to  be  compelled  by  fire  and  sword  to  pro 
fess  certain  doctrines,  and  conform  to  this  or  that  exterior  worship, 
without  any  regard  had  unto  their  morals  ;  if  any  one  endeavour  to 
convert  those  that  are  erroneous  unto  the  faith,  by  forcing  them  to 
profess  things  that  they  do  not  believe,  and  allowing  them  to  practise 
things  that  the  Gospel  does  not  permit  ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  indeed, 
that  such  a  one  is  desirous  to  have  a  numerous  assembly  joined  in  the 
same  profession  with  himself;  but  that  he  principally  intends  by  those 
means  to  compose  a  truly  Christian  church,  is  altogether  incredible 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  those  who  do  not  really  contend 
for  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
make  use  of  arms  that  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  warfare.     If,  hke 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  they  sincerely  desired  the  good  of  souls, 
they  would  tread  in  the  steps,  and  follow  the  perfect  example  of  that 
Prince  of  peace,  who  sent  out  his  soldiers  to  the  subduing  of  nations, 
and    gathering  them  into  his  church,  not  armed  with   the  sword  or 
other  instruments  of  force,  but  prepared  with  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and 
with   the   exemplary  holiness   of  their   conversation, 
method.     Though,  if  infidels  were  to  be  converted  by  force,  if 
that  are  either  blind  or  obstinate  were  to  be  drawn  off  from  their  errors 
by  armed  soldiers,  we  know  very  well  that  it  was  much  more  easy  for 
him  to  do  it  with  armies  of  heavenly  legions,  than  for  any  son  of  the 
church,  how  potent  soever,  with  all  his  dragoons. 

The  toleration  of  those  that  differ  from  others  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  so  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus   Christ,  and  to  the  genuine 
reason  of  mankind,  that  it  seems  monstrous  for  men  to  be  so  blind,  as 
not  to  perceive  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it,  in  so  clear  a  light, 
will  not  here  tax  the  pride  and  ambition  of  some,  the  passion  and  un 
charitable  zeal  of  others.     These  are  faults  from  which  human  affairs 
can  perhaps  scarce  ever  be  perfectly  freed  ;  but  yet  such  as  nobody 
will    bear    the    plain    imputation    of,  without    covering    them    witl 
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some  specious  colour  ;  and  so  pretend  to  commendation,  whilst  they 
are  carried  away  by  their  own  irregular  passions.     But  however,  that 
some  may  not  colour  their  spirit  of  persecution  and  unchristian  cruelty, 
with  a  pretence  of  care  of  the  publick  weal,  and  observation  of  the 
laws  ;  and  that  others,  under  pretence  of  religion,  may  not  seek  im 
punity  for  their  libertinism  and  licentiousness  ;  in  a  word,  that  none 
may  impose  either  upon  himself  or  others,  by  the  pretences  of  loyalty  / 
and  obedience  to  the  prince,  or  of  tenderness  and  sincerity  in  the 
worship  of  God  ;  I  esteem  it  above  all  things  necessary  to  distinguish 
exactly  the  business  of  civil  government  from  that  of  religion,  and  to , 
settle  the  just  bounds  that  lie  between  the  one  and  the  other.     If  this, 
be  not  done,  there  can  be  no  end  put  to  the  controversies  that  will  be  I 
always  arising  between  those  that  have,  or  at  least  pretend  to  have,  on 
the  one  side,  a  concernment  for  the  interest  of  mens  souls,  and  on  the' 
other  side,  a  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  commonwealth  seems  to  me  to  be  a  society  of  men  constituted 
only  for  the  procuring,  the  preserving,  and  the  advancing  their  own 
civil  interests. 

Civil  interests  I  call  life,  liberty,  health,  and  indolcncy  of  body  ;  and 
the  possession  of  outward  things,  such  as  money,  lands,  houses,  furni 
ture,  and  the  like. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  impartial  execution  of 
equal  laws,  to  secure  unto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of 
his  subjects  in  particular,  the  just  possession  of  these  things  belonging 
to  this  life.  If  any  one  presume  to  violate  the  laws  of  publick  justice 
and  equity,  established  for  the  preservation  of  these  things,  his  pre 
sumption  is  to  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  consisting  in  the 
deprivation  or  diminution  of  those  civil  interests,  or  goods^  which 
otherwise  he  might  and  ought  to  enjoy.  But  seeing  no  man  does  will 
ingly  suffer  himself  to  be  punished  by  the  deprivation  of  any  part  of 
his  goods,  and  much  less  of  his  liberty  or  life,  therefore  is  the  magis 
trate  armed  with  the  force  and  strength  of  all  his  subjects,  in  order  to 
the  punishment  of  those  that  violate  any  other  man's  rights. 

Now  that  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  reaches  only  to 
these  civil  concernments  ;  and  that  all  civil  power,  right,  and  dominion, 
is  bounded  and  confined  to  the  only  care  of  promoting  these  tilings  ; 
and  that  it  neither  can  nor  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  extended  to  the 
salvation  of  souls  ;  these  following  considerations  seem  unto  me  abun 
dantly  to  demonstrate. 

First,  because  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the  civil  magis 
trate,  any  more  than  to  other  men.  It  is  not  committed  unto  him,  I 
say,  by  God  ;  because  it  appears  not  that  pod  has  ever  given  any  such 
authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  \. 
Nor  can  any  such  power  be  vested  in  the  magistrate  by  the  consent  of 
the  people  ;  because  no  man  can  so  far  abandon  the  care  of  his  own 
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salvation,  as  blindly  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other,  whether 
prince  or  subject,  to  prescribe  to  him  what  faith  or  worship  he  shall 
embrace.  For  no  man  can,  if  he  would,  conform  his  faith  to  the  dic 
tates  of  another.  ,  All  the  life  and  power  of  true  religion  consists  in  the 
outward  and  full  persuasion  of  the  mind  ;  and  faith  is  not  faith  without 
believing.  Whatever  profession  we  make,  to  whatever  outward  worship 
we  conform,  if  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  the  one 
is  true,  and  the  other  well  pleasing  unto  God,  such  profession  and  such 
practice,  far  from  being  any  furtherance,  are  indeed  great  obstacles  to 
our  salvation.  For  in  this  manner,  instead  of  expiating  other  sins  by 
the  exercise  of  religion,  I  say,  in  offering  thus  unto  God  Almighty 
such  a  worship  as  we  esteem  to  be  displeasing  unto  him,  we  add  unto 
the  number  of  our  other  sins,  those  also  of  hypocrisy,  and  contempt  of 
his  Divine  Majesty. 

In  the  second  place.  The  care  of  souls  cannot  belong  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  because  his  power  consists  only  in  outward  force  :  but  true 
and  saving  religion  consists  in  the  inward  persuasion  of  the  mind, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  acceptable  to  God.  And  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  understanding,  that  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  the  belief 
of  any  thing  by  outward  force.  Confiscation  of  estate,  imprisonment, 
torments,  nothing  of  that  nature  can  have  any  such  efficacy  as  to  make 
men  change  the  inward  judgment  that  they  have  framed  of  things. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  magistrate  may  make  use  of  ar 
guments,  and  thereby  draw  the  heterodox  into  the  way  of  truth,  and 
procure  their  salvation.  I  grant  it  ;  but  this  is  common  to  him  with 
other  men.  In  teaching,  instructing,  and  redressing  the  erroneous  by 
reason,  he  may  certainly  do  what  becomes  any  good  man  to  do. 
Magistracy  does  not  oblige  him  to  put  off  either  humanity  or  Christian 
ity.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  persuade,  another  to  command  ;  one  thing 
to  press  with  arguments,  another  with  penalties.  This  the  civil  power 
alone  has  a  right  to  do  ;  to  the  other,  goodwill  is  authority  enough. 
Every  man  has  commission  to  admonish,  exhort,  convince  another  of 
error,  and  by  reasoning  to  draw  him  into  truth  :  but  to  give  laws, 
receive  obedience,  and  compel  with  the  sword,  belongs  to  none  but  the 
magistrate.  And  upon  this  ground  I  affirm  that  the  magistrate's 
power  extends  not  to  the  establishing  of  any  articles  of  faith  or  forms 
of  worship,  by  the  force  of  his  laws.  For  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all 
without  penalties,  and  penalties  in  this  case  are  absolutely  impertinent  ; 
because  they  are  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind.  Neither  the  pro 
fession  of  any  articles  of  faith,  nor  the  conformity  to  any  outward  form 
of  worship  as  has  been  already  said,  can  be  available  to  the  salvation 
of  souls,  unless  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  acceptableness  of  the 
other  unto  God,  be  thoroughly  believed  by  those  that  so  profess  and 
practice.  But  penalties  are  no  ways  capable  to  produce  such  belief. 
It  is  only  light  and  evidence  that  can  work  a  change  inmens  opinions; 
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and  that  light  can  in  no  manner  proceed  from  corporal  sufferings,  or 
any  other  outward  penalties. 

In  the  third  place,  the  care  of  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  cannot 
belong  to  the  magistrate  ;  because,  though  the  rigour  of  laws  and  the 
force  of  penalties  were  capable  to  convince  and  change  mens  minds, 
yet  would  not  that  help  at  all  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  For, 
there  being  but  one  truth,  one  way  to  heaven  ;  what  hopes  is  there  that1 
more  men  would  be  led  into  it,  if  they  had  no  other  rule  to  follow  but 
the  religion  of  the  court,  and  were  put  under  a  necessity  to  quit  the 
light  of  their  own  reason,  to  oppose  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscien 
ces,  and  blindly  to  resign  up  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  governors, 
and  to  the  religion,  which  either  ignorance,  ambition,  or  superstition 
had  chanced  to  establish  in  the  countries  where  they  were  born  ?  In 
the  variety  and  contradiction  of  opinions  in  religion,  wherein  the  prin 
ces  of  the  world  are  as  much  divided  as  in  their  secular  interests,  the 
narrow  way  would  be  much  straitened  ;  one  country  alone  would  be  in 
the  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  under  an  obligation  of  fol 
lowing  their  princes  in  the  ways  that  lead  to  destruction  :  and  that 
which  heightens  the  absurdity,  and  very  ill  suits  the  notion  of  a  deity, 
men  would  owe  their  eternal  happiness  or  their  eternal  misery  to  the 
places  of  their  nativity. 

These  considerations,  to  omit  many  others  that  might  have  been 
urged  to  the  same  purpose,  seem  unto  me  sufficient  to  conclude,  that  all 
the  power  of  civil  government  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests,  is 
confined  to  the  care  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  world  to  come. 

//     Let  us  now  consider  what  a  church  is.     A  church  then  I  take  to  be 

a  voluntary  society  of  men,  joining  themselves  together  of  their  own 

j  accord,  in  order  to  the  publick  worshipping  of  God,  in  such  a  manner 

|f  "as  they  may  judge  acceptable  to  him,  and  effectual  to  the  salvation  of 

/    their  souls. 

I  say,  it  is  a  free  and  voluntary  society.  Nobody  is  born  a  member 
of  any  church  ;  otherwise  the  religion  of  parents  would  descend  unto 
children,  by  the  same  right  of  inheritance  as  their  temporal  estates, 
and  every  one  would  hold  his  faith  by  the  same  tenure  he  does  his 
lands  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  absurd.  Thus 
therefore  that  matter  stands.  No  man  by  nature  is  bound  unto  any 
particular  church  or  sect,  but  every  one  joins  himself  voluntarily  to  that 
society  in  which  he  believes  he  has  found  that  profession  and  worship 
which  is  truly  acceptable  to  God.  The  hopes  of  salvation,  as  it  was 
the  only  cause  of  his  entrance  into  that  communion,  so  it  can  be  the 
only  reason  of  his  stay  there.  For  if  afterwards  he  discover  anything 
either  erroneous  in  the  doctrine,  or  incongruous  in  the  worship  of  that 
society  to  which  he  has  joined  himself,  why  should  it  not  be  as  free  for 
him  to  go  out  as  it  was  to  enter  ?  No  member  of  a  religious  society 
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can  be  tied  with  any  other  bonds  but  what  proceed  from  the  certain 
expectation  of  eternal  life.  A  church  then  is  a  society  of  members 
voluntarily  uniting  to  this  end. 

It  follows  now  that  we  consider  what  is  the  power  of  this  church,  and 
unto  what  laws  it  is  subject. 

Forasmuch  as  no  society,  how  free  soever,  or  upon  whatsoever  slight 
occasion  instituted  (whether  of  philosophers  for  learning,  of  merchants 
for  commerce,  or  of  men  of  leisure  for  mutual  conversation  and  dis 
course),  no  church  or  company,  I  say,  can  in  the  least  subsist  and  hold 
together,  but  will  presently  dissolve  and  break  to  pieces,  unless  it  be 
regulated  by  some  laws,  and  the  members  all  consent  to  observe  some 
order.  Place,  and  time  of  meeting  must  be  agreed  on  ;  rules  for  ad 
mitting  and  excluding  members  must  be  established  ;  distinction  of 
officers,  and  putting  things  into  a  regular  course,  and  such  like,  cannot 
be  omitted.  But  since  the  joining  together  of  several  members  into 
this  church-society,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated,  is  absolutely 
free  and  spontaneous,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  right  of  making 
its  laws  can  belong  to  none  but  the  society  itself,  or  at  least,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  to  those  whom  the  society  by  common  consent  has 
authorised  thereunto. 

Some  perhaps  may  object,  that  no  such  society  can  be  said  to  be  a 
true  church,  unless  it  have  in  it  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  with  ruling 
authority  derived  from  the  very  apostles,  and  continued  down  unto  the 
present  times  by  an  uninterrupted  succession. 

To  these  I  answer.  In  the  first  place,  let  them  shew  me  the  edict  by 
which  Christ  has  imposed  that  law  upon  his  church.  And  let  not  any 
think  me  impertinent,  if,  in  a  thing  of  this  consequence,  I  require  that 
the  terms  of  that  edict  be  very  express  and  positive.  For  the  promise 
he  has  made  us,  that  'wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
'  his  name,  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them '  (Matt,  xviii.),  seems  to  im 
ply  the  contrary.  Whether  such  an  assembly  want  anything  necessary 
to  a  true  church,  pray  do  you  consider.  Certain  I  am,  that  nothing  can 
be  there  wanting  unto  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  which  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose. 

Next,  pray  observe  how  great  have  always  been  the  divisions 
amongst  even  those  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  divine  institution, 
and  continued  succession  of  a  certain  order  of  rules  in  the  church. 
Now  their  very  dissention  unavoidably  puts  us  upon  a  necessity  of  de 
liberating,  and  consequently  allows  a  liberty  of  choosing  that,  which 
upon  consideration  we  prefer. 

And  in  the  last  place,  I  consent  that  these  men  have  a  ruler  of  their 
church,  established  by  such  a  long  series  of  succession  as  they  judge 
necessary,  provided  I  may  have  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  join  myselt 
to  that  society,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  those  things  are  to  be  found 
which  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  In  this  manner  eccle- 
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.siastical  liberty  will  be  preserved  on  all  sides,  and  no  man  will  have  a 
legislator  imposed  upon  him,  but  whom  himself  have  chosen. 

But  since  men  are  so  solicitous  about  the  true  church,  I  would  only 
ask  them  here  by  the  way,  if  it  be  not  more  agreeable  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  to  make  the  conditions  of  her  communion  consist  in  such 
things,  and  such  things  only,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  has  in  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  declared,  in  express  words,  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  ?  I  ask, 
I  say,  whether  this  be  not  more  agreeable  to  the  church  of  Christ,  than 
for  men  to  impose  their  own  inventions  and  interpretations  upon  others, 
as  if  they  \verc  of  divine  authority  ;  and  to  establish  by  ecclesiastical 
laws,  as  absolutely  necessaryto  the  profession  of  Christianity*  such  things 
as  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  either  not  mention,  or  at  least  not  expressly 
command  ?  Whosoever  requires  those  things  in  order  to  ecclesiastical 
communion,  which  Christ  does  not  require  in  order  to  life  eternal,  he 
may  perhaps  indeed  constitute  a  society  accommodated  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  his  own  advantage  ;  but  how  that  can  be  called  the  church 
of  Christ,  which  is  established  upon  laws  that  arc  not  his,  and  which 
excludes  such  persons  from  its  communion,  as  he  will  one  day  receive 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  I  understand  not.  But  this  being  not  a 
proper  place  to  enquire  into  the  marks  of  the  true  church,  I  will  only 
mind  those  that  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  decrees  of  their  own 
society,  and  that  cry  out  continually  the  CHURCH,  the  CHURCH,  with 
as  much  noise,  and  perhaps  upon  the  same  principle,  as  the  Ephcsian 
silversmiths  did  for  their  Diana  ;  this,  I  say,  I  desire  to  mind  them  of, 
that  the  Gospel  frequently  declares  that  the  true  disciples  of  Christ 
must  suffer  persecution  ;  but  that  the  church  of  Christ  should  perse 
cute  others,  and  force  others  by  fire  and  sword,  to  embrace  her  faith 
and  doctrine,  I  could  never  yet  find  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  end  of  a  religious  society,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  the  publickl 
worship  of  God,  and  by  means  thereof  the  acquisition  of  eternal  life.f 
All  discipline  ought  therefore  to  tend  to  that  end,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
laws  to  be  thereunto  confined.     Nothing  ought,  nor  can  be  transacted 
in  this  society,  relating  to  the  possession  of  civil  and  worldly  goods. 
No  force  is  here  to  be  made  use  of,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever : 
for  force  belongs  wholly  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the  possession  of 
all  outward  goods  is  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  by  what  means  then  shall  ecclesiastical  laws 
be  established,  if  they  must  be  thus  destitute  of  all  compulsive  power  ? 
I  answer,  they  must  be  established  by  means  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
such  things,  whereof  the  external  profession  and  observation,  if  not 
proceeding  from  a  thorough  conviction  and  approbation  of  the  mind, 
is  altogether  useless  and  unprofitable.  The  arms  by  which  the  mem 
bers  of  this  society  are  to  be  kept  within  their  duty,  are  exhortations, 
admonitions,  and  advice.  If  by  these  means  the  offenders  will  not  be 
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reclaimed,  and  the  erroneous  convinced,  there  remains  nothing  further 
to  be  done,  but  that  such  stubborn  and  obstinate  persons,  who  give  no 
ground  to  hope  for  their  reformation,  should  be  cast  out  and  separated 
from  the  society.  This  is  the  last  and  utmost  force  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  :  no  other  punishment  can  thereby  be  inflicted,  than  that  the 
relation  ceasing  between  the  body  and  the  member  which  is  cut  off, 
the  person  so  condemned  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  that  church. 

These  things  being  thus  determined,  let  us  inquire  in  the  next  place, 
how  far  the  duty  of  Toleration  extends,  and  what  is  required  from 
every  one  by  it. 

And  first :  I  hold,  that  no  church  is  bound  by  the  duty  of  Toleration 
j  to  retain  any  such  person  in  her  bosom,  as  after  admonition  continues 
obstinately  to  offend  against  the  laws  of  the  society.  For  these  being 
the  condition  of  communion,  and  the  bond  of  the  society,  if  the  breach 
of  them  were  permitted  without  any  animadversion,  the  society  would 
immediately  be  thereby  dissolved.  But  nevertheless,  in  all  such  cases 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  the 
execution  thereof,  carry  with  it  no  rough  usage,  of  word  or  action, 
whereby  the  ejected  person  may  any  ways  be  damnified  in  body  or 
estate.  For  all  force,  as  has  often  been  said,  belongs  only  to  the 
magistrate,  nor  ought  any  private  persons,  at  any  time,  to  use  force  ; 
unless  it  be  in  self-defence  against  unjust  violence.  Excommunication 
neither  does  nor  can  deprive  the  excommunicated  person  of  any  of 
those  civil  goods  that  he  formerly  possessed.  All  those  things  belong 
to  the  civil  government,  and  are  under  the  magistrate's  protection. 
The  whole  force  of  excommunication  consists  only  in  this,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  society  in  that  respect  being  declared,  the  union  that 
was  between  the  body  and  some  member,  comes  thereby  to  be  dis 
solved  ;  and  that  relation  ceasing,  the  participation  of  some  certain 
things,  which  the  society  communicated  to  its  members,  and  unto 
which  no  man  has  any  civil  right,  comes  also  to  cease.  For  there  is 
no  civil  injury  done  unto  the  excommunicated  person,  by  the  church 
minister's  refusing  him  that  bread  and  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  was  not  bought  with  his,  but  other  mens  money. 

Secondly  :  No  private  person  has  any  right,  in  any  manner  to  pre- 
\  judice  another  person  in  his  civil  enjoyments,  because  he  is  of  another 
\  church  or  religion.  All  the  rights  and  franchises  that  belong  to  him 
as  a  man,  or  as  a  denison,  are  inviolably  to  be  preserved  to  him. 
These  are  not  the  business  of  religion.  No  violence  nor  injury  is  to  be 
offered  him,  whether  he  be  Christian  or  pagan.  Nay,  we  must  not 
content  ourselves  with  the  narrow  measures  of  bare  justice  :  charity, 
bounty,  and  liberality  must  be  added  to  it.  This  the  Gospel  enjoins, 
this  reason  directs,  and  this  that  natural  fellowship  we  are  born  into 
requires  of  us.  If  any  man  err  from  the  right  way,  it  is  his  own  mis 
fortune,  no  injury  to  thee  :  nor  therefore  art  thou  to  punish  him  in  the 
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things  of  this  life,  because  thou  supposest  he  will  be  miserable  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

What  I  say  concerning  the  mutual  Toleration  of  private  persons M 
differing  from  one  another  in  religion,  I  understand  also  of  particular!' 
churches  ;  which  stand  as  it  were  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  private  persons  among  themselves,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  any 
manner  of  jurisdiction  over  any  other,  no  not  even  when  the  civil 
magistrate,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  comes  to  be  of  this  or  the  other 
communion.  For  the  civil  government  can  give  no  new  right  to  the 
church,  nor  the  church  to  the  civil  government.  So  that  whether  the 
magistrate  join  himself  to  any  church,  or  separate  from  it,  the  church 
remains  always  as  it  was  before,  a  free  and  voluntary  society.  It 
neither  acquires  the  power  of  the  sword  by  the  magistrate's  coming  to 
it,  nor  does  it  lose  the  right  of  instruction  and  excommunication  by  his 
going  from  it.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  immutable  right  of  a 
spontaneous  society,  that  it  has  power  to  remove  any  of  its  members 
who  transgress  the  rules  of  its  institution  :  but  it  cannot,  by  the  ac 
cession  of  any  new  members,  acquire  any  right  of  jurisdiction  over, 
those  that  are  not  joined  with  it.  And  therefore  peace,  equity,  and 
friendship,  are  always  mutually  to  be  observed  by  particular  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  private  persons,  without  any  pretence  of 
superiority  or  jurisdiction  over  one  another. 

That  the  thing  may  be  made  yet  clearer  by  an  example ;  let  us  sup 
pose  two  churches,  the  one  of  Arminians,  the  other  of  Calvinists, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Constantinople.  Will  any  one  say,  that  either 
of  these  churches  has  right  to  deprive  the  members  of  the  other  of 
their  estates  and  liberty,  as  we  see  practised  elsewhere,  because  of  their 
differing  from  it  in  some  doctrines  or  ceremonies,  whilst  the  Turks  in 
the  mean  while  silently  stand  by,  and  laugh  to  see  with  what  inhuman 
cruelty  Christians  thus  rage  against  Christians  ?  But  if  one  of  these 
churches  hath  this  power  of  treating  the  other  ill,  I  ask  which  of  them 
it  is  to  whom  that  power  belongs,  and  by  what  right  ?  It  will  be  an 
swered,  undoubtedly,  that  it  is  the  orthodox  church  which  has  the  right 
of  authority  over  the  erroneous  or  heretical.  This  is,  in  great  and  spe 
cious  words,  to  say  just  nothing  at  all.  For  every  church  is  orthodox 
to  itself ;  to  others,  erroneous  or  heretical.  Whatsoever  any  church 
believes,  it  believes  to  be  true  ;  and  the  contrary  thereunto,  it  pro 
nounces  to  be  error.  So  that  the  controversy  between  these  churches 
about  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  purity  of  their  worship,  is  on 
both  sides  equal  ;  nor  is  there  any  judge,  either  at  Constantinople,  or 
elsewhere  upon  earth,  by  whose  sentence  it  can  be  determined.  The 
decision  of  that  question  belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all 
men,  to  whom  also  alone  belongs  the  punishment  of  the  erroneous.  In 
the  mean  while,  let  those  men  consider  how  heinously  they  sin,  who 
adding  injustice,  if  not  to  their  error,  yet  certainly  to  their  pride,  do 
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rashly  and  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  misuse  the  servants  of  another 
master,  who  are  not  at  all  accountable  to  them. 

Nay,  further  :  If  it  could  be  manifest  which  of  these  two  dissenting 
churches  were  in  the  right  way,  there  would  not  accrue  thereby  unto 
the  orthodox  any  right  of  destroying  the  other.  For  churches  have 
neither  any  jurisdiction  in  worldly  matters,  nor  are  fire  and  sword  any 
proper  instruments  wherewith  to  convince  inens  minds  of  error,  and 
inform  them  of  the  truth.  Let  us  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  inclined  to  favour  one  of  them,  and  to  put  his  sword  into 
their  hands,  that,  by  his  consent,  they  might  chastise  the  dissenters  as 
they  pleased.  Will  any  man  say,  that  any  right  can  be  derived  unto  a 
Christian  church,  over  its  brethren,  from  a  Turkish  emperor?  An  in 
fidel,  who  has  himself  no  authority  to  punish  Christians  for  the  articles 
of  their  faith,  cannot  confer  such  an  authority  upon  any  society  of 
Christians,  nor  give  unto  them  a  right  which  he  has  not  himself.  This 
would  be  the  case  at  Constantinople.  And  the  reason  of  the  thing  is 
the  same  in  any  Christian  kingdom.  The  civil  power  is  the  same  in 
every  place  :  nor  can  that  power,  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  prince, 
confer  any  greater  authority  upon  the  church,  than  in  the  hand.3  of  a 
heathen  :  which  is  to  say,  just  none  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  and  lamented,  that  the 
most  violent  of  these  defenders  of  the  truth,  the  opposers  of  errors,  the 
exclaimers  against  schism,  do  hardly  ever  let  loose  this  their  zeal  for 
God,  with  which  they  are  so  warmed  and  inflamed,  unless  where  they 
have  the  civil  magistrate  on  their  side.  But  so  soon  as  ever  court- 
favour  has  giveri  Triem  the  better  end  of  the  staff,  and  they  begin  to 
feel  themselves  the  stronger,  then  presently  peace  and  charity  are  to 
be  laid  aside  :  otherwise,  they  are  religiously  to  be  observed.  Where 
they  have  not  the  power  to  carry  on  persecution,  and  to  become  masters, 
there  they  desire  to  live  upon  fair  terms,  and  preach  up  Toleration. 
WThen  they  are  not  strengthened  by  the  civil  power,  then  they  can  bear 
most  patiently,  and  unmovedly,  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  heresy,  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  of  which,  in  other  occasions,  the 
interest  of  religion  makes  them  to  be  extremely  apprehensive.  They 
do  not  forwardly  attack  those  errors  which  are  in  fashion  at  court,  or 
are  countenanced  by  the  government.  Here  they  can  be  content  to 
spare  their  arguments  :  which  yet,  with  their  leave,  is  the  only  right 
method  of  propagating  truth,  which  has  no  such  way  of  prevailing,  as 
when  strong  arguments  and  good  reason,  are  joined  with  the  softness 
of  civility  and  good  usage. 

No  body,  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  single  persons,  nor  churches,  nay, 
nor  even  commonwealths,  have  any  just  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights 
and  worldly  goods  of  each  other,  upon  pretence  of  religion.  Those 
that  are  of  another  opinion,  would  do  well  to  consider  with  themselves 
how  pernicious  a  seed  of  discord  and  war,  how  powerful  a  provocation 
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to  endless  hatreds,  rapines,  and  slaughters,  they  thereby  furnish  unto 
mankind.  No  peace  and  security,  no  not  so  much  as  common  friend 
ship,  can  ever  be  established  or  preserved  amongst  men,  so  long  as 
this  opinion  prevails,  '  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  that 
'  religion  is  to  be  propagated  by  force  of  arms.' 

In  the  third  place:  Let  us  see  what  the  duty  of  Toleration  requires 
from  those  who  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  from  the 
laity,  as  they  please  to  call  us,  by  some  ecclesiastical  character  and 
office  ;  whether  they  be  bishops,  priests,  presbyters,  ministers,  or  how 
ever  else  dignified  or  distinguished.  It  is  not  my  business  to  inquire 
here  into  the  original  of  the  power  or  dignity  of  the  clergy.  This  only 
I  say,  that  whencesoever  their  authority  be  sprung,  since  it  is  ecclesi 
astical,  it  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  nor 
can  it  in  any  manner  be  extended  to  civil  affairs  ;  because  the  church 
itself  is  a  thing  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  boundaries  on  both  sides  are  fixed  and  immoveable.  He  jumbles 
heaven  and  earth  together,  the  things  most  remote  and  opposite,  who 
mixes  these  societies  ;  which  are  in  their  original,  end,  business,  and  in 
every  thing,  perfectly  distinct,  and  infinitely  different  from  each  other. 
No  man  therefore,  with  whatsoever  ecclesiastical  office  he  be  dignified, 
can  deprive  another  man  that  is  not  of  his  church  and  faith,  either  of 
liberty,  or  of  any  part  of  his  worldly  goods,  upon  the  account  of  that 
difference  which  is  between  them  in  religion.  For  whatsoever  is  not 
lawful  to  the  whole  church,  cannot,  by  any  ecclesiastical  right,  become 
lawful  to  any  of  its  members. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  ecclesiastical  men  abstain 
from  violence  and  rapine,  and  all  manner  of  persecution.  He  that 
pretends  to  be  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  takes  upon  him  the 
office  of  teaching,  is  obliged  also  to  admonish  his  hearers  of  the  duties 
of  peace,  and  good-will  towards  all  men  ;  as  well  towards  the  erroneous 
as  the  orthodox  ;  towards  those  that  differ  from  them  in  faith  and 
worship,  as  well  as  towards  those  that  agree  with  them  therein  :  and 
he  ought  industriously  to  exhort  all  men,  whether  private  persons  or 
magistrates,  if  any  such  there  be  in  his  church,  to  charity,  meekness, 
and  toleration  ;  and  diligently  endeavour  to  allay  and  temper  all  that 
heat,  and  unreasonable  averseness  of  mind,  which  either  any  man's 
fiery  zeal  for  his  own  sect,  or  the  craft  of  others,  has  kindled  against 
dissenters.  I  will  not  undertake  to  represent  how  happy  and  how 
great  would  be  the  fruit,  both  in  church  and  state,  if  the  pulpits  every 
where  sounded  with  this  doctrine  of  peace  and  toleration;  lest  I  should 
seem  to  reflect  too  severely  upon  those  men  whose  dignity  I  desire  not 
to  detract  from,  nor  would  have  it  diminished  either  by  others  or  them 
selves.  But  this  I  say,  that  thus  if  ought  to  be.  And  if  any  one  that 
professes  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  word  of  God,  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  teach  otherwise  ;  he  either  understands  not,  or 
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neglects  the  business  of  his  calling,  and  shall  one  day  give  account 
thereof  unto  the  Prince  of  peace.  If  Christians  are  to  be  admonished 
that  they  abstain  from  all  manner  of  revenge,  even  after  repeated  pro 
vocations  and  multiplied  injuries  ;  how  much  more  ought  they  who 
suffer  nothing,  who  have  had  no  harm  done  them,  forbear  violence,  and 
abstain  from  all  manner  of  ill  usage  towards  those  from  whom  they 
have  received  none.  This  caution  and  temper  they  ought  certainly  to 
use  towards  those  who  mind  only  their  own  business,  and  are  solicitous 
for  nothing  but  that,  whatever  men  think  of  them,  they  may  worship 
God  in  that  manner  which  they  are  persuaded  is  acceptable  to  him, 
and  in  which  they  have  the  strongest  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  In 
private  domestic  affairs,  in  the  management  of  estates,  in  the  conserva 
tion  of  bodily  health,  every  man  may  consider  what  suits  his  own  con- 
veniency,  and  follow  what  course  he  likes  best.  No  man  complains  of 
the  ill-management  of  his  neighbour's  affairs.  No  man  is  angry  with 
another  for  an  error  committed  in  sowing  his  land,  or  in  marrying  his 
daughter.  No  body  corrects  a  spendthrift  for  consuming  his  substance 
in  taverns.  Let  any  man  pull  down,  or  build,  or  make  whatsoever  ex 
penses  he  pleases,  no  body  murmurs,  no  body  controuls  him  ;  he  has 
his  liberty.  But  if  any  man  do  not  frequent  the  church,  if  he  do  not 
there  conform  his  behaviour  exactly  to  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  or 
if  he  brings  not  his  children  to  be  initiated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  ot 
this  or  the  other  congregation  ;  this  immediately  causes  an  uproar,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  filled  with  noise  and  clamour.  Every  one  is 
ready  to  be  the  avenger  of  so  great  a  crime.  And  the  zealots  hardly 
have  patience  to  refrain  from  violence  and  rapine,  so  long  till  the  cause 
be  heard,  and  the  poor  man  be,  according  to  form,  condemned  to  the 
loss  of  liberty,  goods,  or  life.  Oh  that  our  ecclesiastical  orators,  of 
every  sect,  would  apply  themselves  with  all  the  strength  of  arguments 
that  they  are  able,  to  the  confounding  of  mens  errors  !  But  let  them 
spare  their  persons.  Let  them  not  supply  their  want  of  reasons  with 
the  instruments  of  force,  which  belong  to  another  jurisdiction,  and  do 
ill  become  a  churchman's  hands.  Let  them  not  call  in  the  magistrate's 
authority  to  the  aid  of  their  eloquence,  or  learning  ;  lest  perhaps, 
whilst  they  pretend  only  love  for  the  truth,  this  their  intemperate  zeal, 
breathing  nothing  but  fire  and  sword,  betray  their  ambition,  and  shew 
that  what  they  desire  is  temporal  dominion.  For  it  will  be  very  diffi 
cult  to  persuade  men  of  sense,  that  he,  who  with  dry  eyes,  and  satis 
faction  of  mind,  can  deliver  his  brother  unto  the  executioner,  to  be 
burnt  alive,  does  sincerely  and  heartily  concern  himself  to  save  that 
brother  from  the  flames  of  hell  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  last  place.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  magistrate's 
duty  in  the  business  of  toleration  f*  which  we  think  is  very  certainly 
considerable. 

We  have  already  proved,  that  the  care  of  souls  does  not  belong  to 
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the  magistrate  :  not  a  magisterial  care,  I  mean,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
which  consists  in  prescribing  by  laws,  and  compelling  by  punishments. 
But  a  charitable  care,  which  consists  in  teaching,  admonishing,  and 
persuading,  cannot  be  denied  unto  any  man.  The  care  therefore  of 
every  man's  soul  belongs  unto  himself,  and  is  to  be  left  unto  himself. 
But  what  if  he  neglect  the  care  of  his  soul  ?  I  answer,  what  if  he 
neglect  the  care  of  his  health,  or  of  his  estate,  which  things  are 
nearlier  related  to  the  government  of  the  magistrate  than  the  other  ? 
Will  the  magistrate  provide  by  an  express  law,  that  such  an  one  shall 
not  become  poor  or  sick  ?  Laws  provide,  as  much  as  is  possible,  that 
the  goods  and  health  of  subjects  be  not  injured  by  the  fraud  or 
violence  of  others  ;  they  do  not  guard  them  from  the  negligence  or  ill- 
husbandry  of  the  possessors  themselves.  No  man  can  be  forced  to  be 
rich  or  healthful,  whether  he  will  nor  no.  Nay,  God  himself  will  not 
save  men  against  their  wills.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  some 
prince  were  desirous  to  force  his  subjects  to  accumulate  riches,  or  to 
preserve  the  health  and  strength  of  their  bodies.  Shall  it  be  provided 
by  law,  that  they  must  consult  none  but  Roman  physicians,  and  shall 
every  one  be  bound  to  live  according  to  their  prescriptions  !  What, 
shall  no  potion,  no  broth  be  taken,  but  what  is  prepared  either  in  the 
Vatican,  suppose,  or  in  a  Geneva  shop?  Or,  to  make  these  subjects 
rich,  shall  they  all  be  obliged  by  law  to  become  merchants,  or  musi 
cians  ?  Or,  shall  every  one  turn  victualler,  or  smith,  because  there  are 
some  that  maintain  their  families  plentifully,  and  grow  rich  in  those 
professions  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  to 
wealth,  but  one  only  way  to  heaven.  It  is  well  said  indeed,  especially 
by  those  that  plead  for  compelling  men  into  this  or  the  other  way. 
For  if  there  were  several  ways  that  lead  thither,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  as  a  pretence  left  to  compulsion.  But  now,  if  I  be  marching  on 
with  my  utmost  vigour,  in  that  way  which,  according  to  the  sacred 
geography,  leads  strait  to  Jerusalem  ;  why  am  I  beaten  and  ill  used 
by  others,  because,  perhaps,  I  wear  not  buskins  ;  because  my  hair  is 
not  of  the  right  cut;  because,  perhaps,  I  have  not  been  dipt  in  thei* 
right  fashion  ;  because  I  eat  flesh  upon  the  road,  or  some  other  food 
which  agrees  with  my  stomach  ;  because  I  avoid  certain  by-ways, 
which  seem  unto  me  to  lead  into  briars  or  precipices  ;  because 
amongst  the  several  paths  that  are  in  the  same  road,  I  choose  that  to 
walk  in  which  seems  to  be  the  streightest  and  cleanest  ;  because  I 
avoid  to  keep  company  with  some  travellers  that  are  less  grave,  and 
others  that  are  more  sour  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  or  in  fine,  because  I 
follow  a  guide  that  either  is,  or  is  not,  clothed  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  a  mitre  ?  Certainly,  if  we  consider  right,  we  shall  find  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  such  frivolous  things  as  these,  that,  without  any 
prejudice  to  religion  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  if  not  accompanied 
with  superstition  or  hypocrisy,  might  either  be  observed  or  omitted  ; 
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I  say,  they  are  such  like  things  as  these,  which  breed  implacable 
enmities  amongst  Christian  brethren,  who  are  all  agreed  in  the  sub 
stantial  and  truly  fundamental  part  of  religion. 

But  let  us  grant  unto  these  zealots,  who  condemn  all  things  that  are 
not  of  their  mode,  that  from  these  circumstances  arise  different  ends. 
What  shall  we  conclude  from  thence?  There  is  only  one  of  these 
which  is  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness.  But  in  this  great  variety 
of  ways  that  men  follow,  it  is  still  doubted  which  is  this  right  one. 
Now  neither  the  care  of  the  commonwealth,  nor  the  right  of  enacting 
laws,  does  discover  this  way  that  leads  to  heaven  more  certainly  to  the 
magistrate,  than  every  private  man's  search  and  study  discovers  it 
unto  himself.  I  have  a  weak  body,  sunk  under  a  languishing  disease, 
for  which,  I  suppose,  there  is  only  one  remedy,  but  that  unknown. 
Does  it  therefore  belong  unto  the  magistrate  to  prescribe  me  a  remedy, 
because  there  is  but  one,  and  because  it  is  unknown  ?  Because  there 
is  but  one  way  for  me  to  escape  death,  will  it  therefore  be  safe  for  me 
to  do  whatsoever  the  magistrate  ordains  ?  Those  things  that  every 
man  ought  sincerely  to  enquire  into  himself,  and  by  meditation,  study, 
search,  and  his  own  endeavours,  attain  the  knowledge  of,  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  the  peculiar  profession  of  any  one  sort  of  men. 
Princes  indeed  are  born  superior  unto  other  men  in  power,  but  in 
nature  equal.  Neither  the  right,  nor  the  art  of  ruling,  does  necessarily 
carry  along  with  it  the  certain  knowledge  of  other  things  ;  and  least 
of  all  of  the  true  religion.  For  if  it  were  so,  how  could  it  come  to 
pass  that  the  lords  of  the  earth  should  differ  so  vastly  as  they  do  in 
religious  matters  ?  But  let  us  grant  that  it  is  probable  the  way  to  eter 
nal  life  may  be  better  known  by  a  prince  than  by- his  subjects  ;  or  at 
least,  that  in  this  incertitude  of  things,  the  safest  and  most  commo 
dious  way  for  private  persons  is  to  follow  his  dictates.  You  will  say, 
what  then  ?  If  he  should  bid  you  follow  merchandize  for  your  liveli 
hood,  would  you  decline  that  course  for  fear  it  should  not  succeed  ?  I 
answer  :  I  would  turn  merchant  upon  the  prince's  command,  because 
in  case  I  should  have  ill  success  in  trade,  he  is  abundantly  able  to 
make  up  my  loss  some  other  way.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  pretends,  that 
he  desires  I  should  thrive  and  grow  rich,  he  can  set  me  up  again  when 
unsuccessful  voyages  have  broken  me.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  in 
the  things  that  regard  the  life  to  come.  If  there  I  take  wrong  course,  if 
in  that  respect  I  am  once  undone,  it  is  not  in  the  magistrate's  power  to 
repair  my  loss,  to  ease  my  suffering,  or  to  restore  me  in  any  measure, 
much  less  entirely,  to  a  good  estate.  What  security  can  be  given  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

Perhaps  some  will  say,  that  they  do  not  suppose  this  infallible  judg 
ment,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  to  be 
in  the  civil  magistrate,  but  in  the  church.  WThat  the  church  has  deter 
mined,  that  the  civil  magistrate  orders  to  be  observed ;  and  he  pro- 
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vides  by  his  authority  that  no  body  shall  cither  act  or  believe,  in  the 
business  of  religion,  otherwise  than  the  church  teaches.  So  that  the 
judgment  of  those  things  is  in  the  qhurch.  The  magistrate  himself 
yields  obedience  thereunto,  and  requires  the  like  obedience  from 
others.  I  answer  :  Who  sees  not  how  frequently  the  name  of  the 
church,  which  was  so  venerable  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  has  been 
made  use  of  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes,  in  following  ages  ?  But 
however,  in'  the  present  case  it  helps  us  not.  The  one  only  narrow 
way  which  leads  to  heaven  is  not  better  known  to  the  magistrate  than 
to  private  persons,  and  therefore  I  cannot  safely  take  him  for  my 
guide,  who  may  probably  be  as  ignorant  of  the  way  as  myself,  and  who 
certainly  is  less  concerned  for  my  salvation  than  I  myself  am. 
Amongst  so  many  kings  of  the  Jews,  how  many  of  them  were  there 
whom  any  Israelite,  thus  blindly  following,  had  not  fallen  into  idolatry, 
and  thereby  into  destruction  ?  Yet  nevertheless,  you  bid  me  be  of 
good  courage,  and  tell  me  that  all  is  now  safe  and  secure,  because  the 
magistrate  does  not  now  enjoin  the  observance,  of  his  own  decrees  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  only  the  decrees  of  the  church.  Of  what 
church  I  beseech  you  ?  Of  that  certainly  which  likes  him  best.  As  if 
he  that  compels  me  by  laws  and  penalties  to  enter  into  this  or  the 
other  church,  did  not  interpose  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter. 
What  difference  is  there,  whether  he  lead  me  himself,  or  deliver  me 
over  to  be  led  by  others  ?  I  depend  both  ways  upon  his  will,  and  it  is 
he  that  determines  both  ways  of  my  eternal  state.  Would  an  Israelite, 
that  had  worshipped  Baal  upon  the  command  of  his  king,  have  been 
in  any  better  condition,  because  some  body  had  told  him  that  the  king 
ordered  nothing  in  religion  upon  his  own  head,  nor  commanded  any 
thing  to  be  done  by  his  subjects  in  divine  worship,  but  what  was  ap 
proved  by  the  counsel  of  priests,  and  declared  to  be  of  divine  right  by 
the  doctors  of  their  church  ?  If  the  religion  of  any  church  become 
therefore  true  and  saving,  because  the  head  of  that  sect,  the  prelates 
and  priests,  and  those  of  that  tribe,  do  all  of  them,  with  all  their 
might,  extol  and  praise  it  ;  what  religion  can  ever  be  accounted  er 
roneous,  false,  and  destructive  ?  I  am  doubtful  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Socinians^I  am  suspicious  of  the  way  of  worship  practised  by 
the  Papists,  or  Lutherans  ;  will  it  be  ever  a  jot  the  safer  for  me  to  join 
either  unto  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  churches,  upon  the  magis 
trate's  command,  because  he  commands  nothing  in  religion  but  by  the 
authority  and  counsel  of  the  doctors  of  that  church  ? 

But  to  speak  the  truth,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  church,  if  a 
convention  of  clergymen,  making  canons,  must  be  called  by  that 
name,  is  for  the  most  part  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  court,  than 
the  court  by  the  church.  How  the  church  was  tinder  the  vicissitude 
of  orthodox  and  Arian  emperors  is  very  well  kno'.v:i.  Or  if  those 
things  be  too  remote,  our  modern  English  histoi  .  ajj  >i\ls  in>  hviher 
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examples,  in  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.,  Edw.  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
how  easily  and  smoothly  the  clergy  changed  their  decrees,  their 
articles  of  faith,  their  form  of  worship,  every  thing  according  to  the 
inclination  of  those  kings  and  queens.  Yet  were  those  kings  and 
queens  of  such  different  minds,  in  point  of  religion,  and  enjoined 
thereupon  such  different  things,  that  no  man  in  his  wits,  I  had  almost 
said  none  but  an  atheist,  will  presume  to  say  that  any  sincere  and  up 
right  worshipper  of  God  could,  with  a  safe  conscience,  obey  their 
several  decrees.  To  conclude :  It  is  the  same  thing  whether  a  king") 
that  prescribes  laws  to  another  man's  religion  pretend  to  do  it  by  his  •' 
own  judgment,  or  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  advice  of  others. 
The  decisions  of  churchmen,  whose  differences  and  disputes  are 
sufficiently  known,  cannot  be  any  sounder,  or  safer  than  his  :  nor  can 
all  their  suffrages  joined  together  add  any  new  strength  unto  the  civil 
power.  Though  this  also  must  be  taken  notice  of,  that  princes  seldom 
have  any  regard  to  the  suffrages  of  ecclesiasticks  that  are  not  favourers 
of  their  own  faith  and  way  of  worship. 

But  after  all,  the  principal  consideration,  and  which  absolutely  deter 
mines  this  controversy,  is  this.  Although  the  magistrate's  opinion  in 
religion  be  sound,  and  the  way  that  he  appoints  be  truly  evangelical, 
yet  if  I  be  not  thoroughly  persuaded  thereof  in  my  own  mind,  there 
will  be  no  safety  for  me  in  following  it.  No  way  whatsoever  that  I 
shall  walk  in  against  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  will  ever  bring  me 
to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  I  may  grow  rich  by  an  art  that  I 
take  not  delight  in  ;  I  may  be  cured  of  some  disease  by  remedies  that 
I  have  not  faith  in  ;  but  I  cannot  be  saved  by  a  religion  that  I  distrust,  \ 
and  by  a  worship  that  I  abhor.  It  is  in  vain  for  an  unbeliever  to  take 
up  the  outward  shew  of  another  man's  profession.  Faith  only,  and* 
inward  sincerity,  are  the  things  that  procure  acceptance  with  God. 
The  most  likely  and  most  approved  remedy  can  have  no  effect  upon 
the  patient,  if  his  stomach  reject  it  as  soon  as  taken.  And  you  will  in 
vain  cram  a  medicine  down  a  sick  man's  throat,  which  his  particular 
constitution  will  be  sure  to  turn  into  poison.  In  a  word  :  Whatsoever 
may  be  doubtful  in  religion,  yet  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  religion 
which  I  believe  not  to  be  true,  can  be  either  true,  or  profitable  unto 
me.  In  vain  therefore  do  princes  compel  their  subjects  to  come  into 
their  church-communion,  under  pretence  of  saving  their  souls.  If  they 
believe,  they  will  come  of  their  own  accord  ;  if  they  believe  not,  their 
coming  will  nothing  avail  them.  How  great  soever,  in  fine,  may  be  the 
pretence  of  good-will  and  charity,  and  concern  for  the  salvation  of  mens 
souls,  men  cannot  be  forced  to  be  saved  whether  they  will  or  no.  And 
therefore,  when  all  is  done,  they  must  be  left  to  their  own  consciences. 

Having  thus  at  length  freed  men  from  all  dominion  over  one  another 
in  matters  of  religion,  let  us  now  consider  what  they  are  to  do.  All 
men  know  and  acknowledge  that  God  ought  to  bepublickly  worshipped. 
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Why  otherwise  do  they  compel  one  another  unto  the  publick  assem 
blies  ?  Men  therefore  constituted  in  this  liberty  are  to  enter  into 
some  religious  society,  that  they  may  meet  together,  not  only  for 
mutual  edification,  but  to  own  to  the  world  that  they  worship  God,  and 
offer  unto  his  Divine  Majesty  such  service  as  they  themselves  arc  not 
ashamed  of,  and  such  as  they  think  not  unworthy  of  him,  nor 
unacceptable  to  him  ;  and  finally  that  by  the  purity  of  doctrine, 
holiness  of  life,  and  decent  form  of  worship,  they  may  draw  others  unto 
the  love  of  the  true  religion,  and  perform  such  other  things  in  religion 
as  cannot  be  done  by  each  private  man  apart. 

These  religious  societies  I  call  churches  :  and  these  I  say  the  magis 
trate  ought  to  tolerate.    For  the  business  of  these  assemblies  of  the  people 
is  nothing  but  what  is  lawful  for  every  man  in  particular  to  take  care  of; 
I  mean  the  salvation  of  their  souls  :  nor  in  this  case  is  there  any  dif 
ference  between  the  national  church,  and  other  separated  congregations. 
But  as  in  every  church  there  are  two  things  especially  to  be  considered  ; 
;  the  outward  form  and  rites  of  worship,  and  the  doctrines  and  articles 
i  of  faith  ;  these  things  must  be  handled  each  distinctly  ;  that  so  the 
whole  matter  of  Toleration  may  the  more  clearly  be  understood. 

Concerning  putward  worship,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
magistrate  has  no  power  to  enforce  by  law,  either  in  his  own  church, 
or  much  less  in  another,  the  use  of  any  rites  or  ceremonies  whatsoever 
in  the  worship  of  God.  And  this,  not  only  because  these  churches  are 
free  societies,  but  because  whatsoever  is  practised  in  the  worship 
of  God,  is  only  so  far  justifiable  as  it  is  believed  by  those  that  practise 
it  to  be  acceptable  unto  him.  Whatsoever  is  not  done  with  that 
assurance  of  faith,  is  neither  well  in  itself,  nor  can  it  be  acceptable  to 
God.  To  impose  such  things  therefore  upon  any  people,  contrary  to 
their  own  judgment,  is  in  effect  to  command  them  to  offend  God  ; 
which,  considering  that  the  end  of  all  religion  is  to  please  him,  and 
that  liberty  is  essentially  necessary  to  that  end,  appears  to  be  absurd 
beyond  expression. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  concluded  from  hence,  that  !  deny  unto  the 
magistrate  all  manner  of  power  about  indifferent  things  ;  which  if  it  be 
not  granted,  the  whole  subject  matter  of  law-making  is  taken  away. 
No,  I  readily  grant  that  indifferent  things,  and  perhaps  none  but  such, 
are  subjected  to  the  legislative  power.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  the  magistrate  may  ordain  whatsoever  he  pleases  concerning  any 
thing  that  is  indifferent.  The  publick  good  is  the  rule  and  measure  of 
all  law-making.  If  a  thing  be  not  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  though 
it  be  ever  so  indifferent,  it  may  not  presently  be  established  by  law. 

But  further  :  Things  ever  so  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  church  and  worship  of  God,  are  removed  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  because  in  that  use  they 
have  no  connection  at  all  with  civil  affairs.  The  only  business  of  the 
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church  is  the  salvation  of  souls  :  and  it  no  ways  concerns  the  common 
wealth,  or  any  member  of  it,  that  this  or  the  other  ceremony  be  there  ^ 
made  use  of.  Neither  the  use  nor  the  omission  of  any  ceremonies  in! 
those  religious  assemblies,  does  either  advantage  or  prejudice  the 
life,  liberty,  or  estate,  of  any  man.  For  example  :  let  it  be  granted, 
that  the  washing  of  an  infant  with  water  is  in  itself  an  indifferent 
thing.  Let  it  be  granted  also,  that  if  the  magistrate  understand  such 
washing  to  be  profitable  to  the  curing  or  preventing  of  any  disease  that 
children  are  suhjcct  unto,  and  esteem  the  matter  weighty  enough  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  law,  in  that  case  he  may  order  it  to  be  clone.  But 
will  any  one  therefore  say,  that  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right  to 
ordain,  by  law,  that  all  children  shall  be  baptized  by  priests,  in  the 
sacred  font,  in  order  to  the  purification  of  their  souls  ?  The  extreme 
difference  of  these  two  cases  is  visible  to  every  one  at  first  sight  Or 
let  us  apply  the  last  case  to  the  child  of  a  Jew,  and  the  thing  will  speak 
itself.  For  what  hinders  but  a  Christian  magistrate  may  have  subjects 
that  are  Jews  ?  Now  if  we  acknowledge  that  such  an  injury  may  not 
be  done  unto  a  Jew,  as  to  compel  him  against  his  own  opinion,  to 
practise  in  his  religion  a  thing  that  is  in  its  nature  indifferent ;  how  can 
we  maintain  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  may  be  done  to  a  Christian  ? 

Again  :  Things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  cannot,  by  any 
human  authority,  be  made  any  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  for  this 
very  reason  ;  because  they  are  indifferent.  For  since  indifferent 
things  are  not  capable,  by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  to  propitiate  the 
Deity  ;  no  human  power  or  authority  can  confer  on  them  so  much 
dignity  and  excellency  as  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  In  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  that  use  of  indifferent  things  which  God  has  not  forbidden, 
is  free  and  lawful :  and  therefore  in  those  things  human  authority  has 
place.  But  it  is  not  so  in  matters  of  religion.  Things  indifferent  are 
not  otherwise  lawful  in  the  worship  of  God  than  as  they  are  instituted 
by  God  himself  ;  and  as  he,  by  some  positive  command,  has  ordained 
them  to  be  made  a  part  of  that  worship  which  he  will  vouchsafe  to 
accept  of  at  the  hands  of  poor  sinful  men.  Nor  when  an  incensed 
Deity  shall  ask  us,  '  Who  has  required  these,  or  such  like  things  at 
your  hands  ?'  Will  it  be  enough  to  answer  him,  that  the  magistrate 
commanded  them.  If  civil  jurisdiction  extended  thus  far,  what  might 
not  lawfully  be  introduced  into  religion?  What  hodge-podge  of 
ceremonies,  what  superstitious  inventions,  built  upon  the  magistrate's 
authority,  might  not,  against  conscience,  be  imposed  upon  the  wor 
shippers  of  God  ?  For  the  greatest  part  of  these  ceremonies  an3 
superstitions  consists  in  the  religious  use  of  such  things  as  are  in  then- 
own  nature  indifferent :  nor  are  they  sinful  upon  any  other  account, 
than  because  God  is  not  the  author  of  them.  The  sprinkling  of  water, 
and  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  are  both  in  their  own  nature,  and  in 
the  ordinary  occasions  of  life,  altogether  indifferent.  Will  any  ;r,a:i 
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therefore  say  that  these  things  could  have  been  introduced  into  religion, 
and  made  a  part  of  divine  worship,  if  not  by  divine  institution  ?  If  any 
human  authority  or  civil  power  could  have  done  this,  why  might  it  not 
also  enjoin  the  eating  of  fish,  and  drinking  of  ale,  in  the  holy  banquet, 
as  a  part  of  divine  worship  ?  Why  not  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
beasts  in  churches,  and  expiations  by  water  or  fire,  and  abundance 
more  of  this  kind  ?  But  these  things,  how  indifferent  soever  they  be 
in  common  uses,  when  they  come  to  be  annexed  unto  divine  worship, 
without  divine  authority,  they  are  as  abominable  to  God,  as  the  sacri 
fice  of  a  dog.  And  why  a  dog  so  abominable  ?  What  difference  is 
there  between  a  dog  and  a  goat,  in  respect  of  the  divine  nature,  equally 
and  infinitely  distant  from  all  affinity  with  matter  ;  unless  it  be  that 
God  required  the  use  of  the  one  in  his  worship,  and  not  of  the  other  ? 
We  see  therefore  that  indifferent  things,  how  much  soever  they  be 
under  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  yet  cannot  upon  that  pretence 
be  introduced  into  religion,  and  imposed  upon  religious  assemblies  ; 
because  in  the  worship  of  God  they  wholly  cease  to  be  indifferent. 
He  that  worships  God  does  it  with  design  to  please  him  and  procure 
his  favour.  But  that  cannot  be  done  by  him,  who,  upon  the  command 
of  another,  offers  unto  God  that  which  he  knows  will  be  displeasing  to 
him,  because  not  commanded  by  himself.  This  is  not  to  please  God, 
or  appease  his  wrath,  but  willingly  and  knowingly  to  provoke  him, 
by  a  manifest  contempt ;  which  is  a  thing  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  worship. 

But  it  will  here  be  asked  :  If  nothing  belonging  to  divine  worship  be 
left  to  human  discretion,  how  is  it  then  that  churches  themselves  have 
the  power  of  ordering  any  thing  about  the  time  and  place  of  worship, 
and  the  like  ?  To  this  I  answer  :  That  in  religious  worship  we  must 
distinguish  between  what  is  part  of  the  worship  itself,  and  what  is  but  a 
circumstance.  That  is  a  part  of  the  worship  which  is  believed  to  be 
appointed  by  God,  and  to  be  well  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  therefore  that 
is  necessary.  Circumstances  are  such  things  which,  though  in  general 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  worship,  yet  the  particular  instances  or 
modifications  of  them  are  not  determined  ;  and  therefore  they  are 
indifferent.  Of  this  sort  are  the  time  and  place  of  worship,  the  habit  and 
posture  of  him  that  worships.  These  are  circumstances,  and  perfectly 
indifferent,  where  God  has  not  given  any  express  command  about 
them.  For  example  :  Amongst  the  Jews,  the  time  and  place  of  their 
worship,  and  the  habits  of  those  that  officiated  in  it,  were  not  mere 
circumstances,  but  a  part  of  the  worship  itself;  in  which  if  any  thing 
were  defective,  or  different  from  the  institution,  they  could  not  hope 
that  it  would  be  accepted  by  God.  But  these,  to  Christians  under  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  are  mere  circumstances  of  worship,  which  the 
prudence  of  every  church  may  bring  into  such  use  as  shall  be  judged 
most  subservient  to  the  end  of  order,  decency,  and  edification.  Though 
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even  under  the  Gospel  also,  those  who  believe  the  first,  or  the  seventh 
day  to  be  set  apart  by  God,  and  consecrated  still  to  his  worship, 
to  them  that  portion  of  time  is  not  a  simple  circumstance,  but  a  real 
part  of  divine  worship,  which  can  neither  be  changed  nor  neglected. 

In  the  next  place  :  As  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  impose  by  his 
laws,  the  use  of  any  rites  and  ceremonies  in  any  church,  so  neither  has 
he  any  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are 
already  received,  approved,  and  practised  by  any  church  :  because  if 
he  did  so,  he  would  destroy  the  church  itself;  the  end  of  whose 
institution  is  only  to  worship  God  with  freedom,  after  its  own  manner. 

You  will  say :  By  this  rule,  if  some  congregations  should  have  a  mind 
to  sacrifice  infants,  or,  as  the  primitive  Christians  were  falsly  accused, 
lustfully  pollute  themselves  in  promiscuous  uncleanness.  or  practise 
any  other  such  heinous  enormities  ;  is  the  magistrate  obliged  to 
tolerate  them,  because  they  are  committed  in  a  religious  assembly _£, 
I  answer,  No.  These  things  are  not  lawful  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  nor  in  any  private  house  ;  and  therefore  neither  are  they  so  in  the  I 
worship  of  God,  or  in  any  religious  meeting.  But  indeed,  if  any  people 
congregated  upon  account  of  religion,  should  be  desirous  to  sacrifice  a 
calf,  I  deny  that  that  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  a  law.  Meliboeus, 
whose  calf  it  is,  may  lawfully  kill  his  calf  at  home,  and  burn  any  part 
of  it  that  he  thinks  fit.  For  no  injury  is  thereby  done  to  any  one,  no 
prejudice  to  another  man's  goods.  And  for  the  same  reason  he  may 
kill  his  calf  also  in  a  religious  meeting.  Whether  the  doing  so  be  well- 
pleasing  to  God  or  no,  it  is  their  part  to  consider  that  do  it.  The  part 
of  the  magistrate  is  only  to  take  care  that  the  commonwealth  receive 
no  prejudice,  and  that  there  be  no  injury  done  to  any  man,  either 
in  life  or  estate.  And  thus  what  may  be  spent  on  a  feast,  may  be  spent 
on  a  sacrifice.  But  if  peradventure  such  were  the  state  of  things,  that 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  required  all  slaughter  of  beasts 
should  be  forborn  for  some  while,  in  order  to  the  increasing  of  the 
stock  of  cattle,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  some  extraordinary  mur 
rain  ;  who  sees  not  that  the  magistrate,  in  such  a  case,  may  forbid  all 
his  subjects  to  kill  any  calves  for  any  use  whatsoever  ?  Only  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  law  is  not  made  about  a  religious, 
but  a  political  matter  :  nor  is  the  sacrifice,  but  the  slaughter  of  calves 
thereby  prohibited. 

By  this  we  see  what  difference  there  is  between  the  church  and  the 
commonwealth.  Whatsoever  is  lawful  in  the  commonwealth,  cannot 
be  prohibited  by  the  magistrate  in  the  church.  Whatsoever  is  permit 
ted  unto  any  of  his  subjects  for  their  ordinary  use,  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  be  forbidden  by  him  to  any  sect  of  people  for  their  reli 
gious  uses.  If  any  man  may  lawfully  take  bread  or  wine,  either  sitting 
or  kneeling  in  his  own  house,  the  law  ought  not  to  abridge  him  of  the 
same  liberty  in  his  religious  worship  ;  though  in  the  church  the  use  of 
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bread  and  wine  be  very  different,  and  be  there  applied  to  the  mysteries 
of  faith,  and  rites  of  divine  worship.  But  those  things  that  are  prejudi 
cial  to  the  commonweal  of  a  people  in  their  ordinary  use,  and  are 
therefore  forbidden  by  laws,  those  things  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
churches  in  their  sacred  rites.  Only  the  magistrate  ought  always  to  be 
very  careful  that  he  do  not  misuse  his  authority,  to  the  oppression  of 
any  church,  under  pretence  of  publick  good. 

It  may  be  said :  What  if  a  church  be  idolatrous,  is  that  also  to  be  tole 
rated  by  the  magistrate  ?  In  answer,  I  ask  :  What  power  can  be  given 
to  the  magistrate  for  the  suppression  of  an  idolatrous  church,  which 
may  not,  in  time  and  place,  be  made  use  of  to  the  ruin  of  an  orthodox 
one  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  civil  power  is  the  same 
every  where,  and  the  religion  of  every  prince  is  orthodox  to  himself. 
If  therefore  such  a  power  be  granted  unto  the  civil  magistrate  in 
spirituals,  as  that  at  Geneva,  for  example  ;  he  may  extirpate,  by  violence 
and  blood,  the  religion  which  is  there  reputed  idolatrous  :  by  the  same 
rule,  another  magistrate,  in  some  neighbouring  country,  may  oppress 
the  reformed  religion  ;  and,  in  India,  the  Christian.  The  civil  power 
can  either  change  every  thing  in  religion,  acccrding  to  the  prince's 
pleasure,  or  it  can  change  nothing.  If  it  be  once  permitted  to  intro 
duce  any  thing  into  religion,  by  the  means  of  laws  and  penalties,  there 
can  be  no  bounds  put  to  it  ;  but  it  will  in  the  same  manner  be  lawful 
to  alter  every  thing,  according  to  that  rule  of  truth  which  the  magistrate 
has  framed  unto  himself.  No  man  whatsoever  ought  therefore  to  be 
deprived  of  his  terrestrial  enjoyments,  upon  account  of  his  religion. 
Not  even  Americans,  subjected  unto  a  Christian  prince,  are  to  be  pu 
nished  either  in  body  or  goods,  for  not  embracing  our  faith  and  worship. 
If  they  are  persuaded  that  they  please  God  in  observing  the  rites  of 
their  own  country,  and  that  they  shall  obtain  happiness  by  that  means, < 
they  are  to  be  left  unto  God  and  themselves.  Let  us  trace  this  matter 
to  the  bottom.  Thus  it  is  :  An  inconsiderable  and  weak  number  of 
Christians,  destitute  of  every  thing,  arrive  in  a  pagan  country  ;  these 
foreigners  beseech  the  inhabitants,  by  the  bowels  of  humanity,  that 
they  would  succour  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  those  necessaries 
are  given  them,  habitations  arc  granted,  and  they  all  join  together,  and 
grow  up  into  one  body  of  people.  The  Christian  religion  by  this  means 
takes  root  in  that  country,  and  spreads  itself ;  but  does  not  suddenly 
grow  the  strongest.  While  things  are  in  this  condition,  peace,  friend 
ship,  faith,  and  equal  justice,  are  preserved  amongst  them.  At  length 
the  magistrate  becomes  a  Christian,  and  by  that  means  their  party 
becomes  the  most  powerful.  Then  immediately  all  compacts  are  to  be 
broken,  all  civil  rights  to  be  violated,  that  idolatry  may  be  extirpated  : 
and  unless  these  innocent  pagans,  strict  observers  of  the  rules  of  equity 
and  the  law  of  nature,  and  no  ways  offending  against  the  laws  of  the 
society,  I  say  unless  they  will  forsake  their  ancient  religion,  and  em- 
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brace  a  new  and  strange  one,  they  are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  their  forefathers,  and  perhaps  deprived  of  life  itself. 
Then  at  last  it  appears  what  zeal  for  the  church,  joined  with  the  desire 
of  dominion,  is  capable  to  produce  ;  and  how  easily  the  pretence  of 
religion,  and  of  the  care  of  souls,  serves  for  a  cloak  to  covetousness, 
rapine,  and  ambition. 

Now  whosoever  maintains  that  idolatry  is  to  be  rooted  out  of  any 
place  by  laws,  punishments,  fire  and  sword,  may  apply  this  story  to 
himself.  For  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  equal,  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  And  neither  pagans  there,  nor  any  dissenting  Christians  here, 
can  with  any  right  be  deprived  of  their  worldly  goods,  by  the  predominat 
ing  faction  of  a  court-church  :  nor  are  any  civil  rights  to  be  either  changed 
or  violated  upon  account  of  religion  in  one  place  more  than  another. 

But  idolatry,  say  some,  is  a  sin,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated- 
If  they  said  it  were  therefore  to  be  avoided,  the  inference  were  good. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  it  is  a  sin  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
punished  by  the  magistrate.  For  it  does  not  belong  unto  the  magistrate 
to  make  use  of  his  sword  in  punishing  every  thing,  indifferently,  that 
he  takes  to  be  a  sin  against  God.  Covetousness,  uncharitableness, 
idleness,  and  many  other  things  are  sins,  by  the  consent  of  all  men, 
which  yet  no  man  ever  said  were  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate. 
The  reason  is,  because  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  other  mens  rights, 
nor  do  they  break  the  publick  peace  of  societies.  Nay,  even  the  sins 
of  lying  and  perjury  are  no  where  punishable  by  laws  ;  unless  in  certain 
cases,  in  which  the  real  turpitude  of  the  thing,  and  the  offence  against 
God,  are  not  considered,  but  only  the  injury  clone  unto  mens  neigh 
bours,  and  to  the  commonwealth.  And  what  if  in  another  country,  to 
a  Mahometan  or  a  pagan  prince,  the  Christian  religion  seem  false  and 
•  offensive  to  God  ;  may  not  the  Christians  for  the  same  reason,  and, 
after  the  same  manner,  be  extirpated  there  ? 

But  it  may  be  urged  further,  that  by  the  law  of  Moses,  idolaters  were 
to  be  rooted  out.  True  indeed,  by  the  law  of  Moses  ;  but  that  is  not 
obligatory  to  us  Christians.  No  body  pretends  that  every  thing, 
generally,  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses,  ought  to  be  practised  by 
Christians.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frivolous  than  that  common 
distinction  of  moral,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  law,  which  men  ordinarily 
make  use  of.  For  no  positive  law  whatsoever  can  oblige  any  people 
but  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  '  Hear,  O  Israel,'  sufficiently  restrains 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses  only  to  that  people.  And  this  con 
sideration  alone  is  answer  enough  unto  those  that  urge  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  inflicting  of  capital  punishments  upon  idolaters. 
But  however,  I  will  examine  this  argument  a  little  more  particularly. 

The  case  of  idolaters,  in  respect  of  the.  Jewish  commonwealth,  falls 
under  a  double  consideration.  The  first  is  of  those,  who,  being  initi 
ated  in  the  Mosaical  rites,  and  made  citizens  of  that  commonwealth, 
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did  afterwards  apostatise  from  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  These 
were  proceeded  against  as  traitors  and  rebels,  guilty  of  no  less  than 
high  treason.  For  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  different  in  that 
from  all  others,  was  an  absolute  theocracy  :  nor  was  there,  or  could 
there  be,  any  difference  between  that  commonwealth  and  the  church. 
The  laws  established  there  concerning  the  worship  of  one  invisible 
Deity,  were  the  civil  laws  of  that  people,  and  a  part  of  their  political 
government,  in  which  God  himself  was  the  legislator.  Now  if  any  one 
can  shew  me  where  there  is  a  commonwealth,  at  this  time,  constituted 
upon  that  foundation,  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
do  there  unavoidably  become  a  part  of  the  civil ;  and  that  the  subjects 
of  that  government  both  may  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  strict  conformity 
with  that  church,  by  the  civil  power.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  such 
thing,  under  the  Gospel,  as  a  Christian  commonwealth.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  cities  and  kingdoms  that  have  embraced  the  faith  of 
Christ,  but  they  have  retained  their  ancient  form  of  government  ;  with 
which  the  law  of  Christ  hath  not  at  all  meddled.  He,  indeed,  hath 
taught  men  how,  by  faith  and  good  works,  they  may  attain  eternal  life. 
But  he  instituted  no  commonwealth.  He  prescribed  unto  his  followers 
no  new  and  peculiar  form  *  of  government,  nor  put  he  the  sword 
into  any  magistrate's  hand,  with  commission  to  make  use  of  it  in 
forcing  men  to  forsake  their  former  religion,  and  receive  his. 

Secondly :  Foreigners,  and  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  common 
wealth  of  Israel,  were  not  compelled  by  force  to  observe  the  rites  of 
the  Mosaical  law.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  same  place  where 
it  is  ordered  '  that  an  Israelite  that  was  an  idolater  should  be  put  to 
'  death,  there  it  is  provided  that  strangers  should  not  be  vexed  nor  op 
pressed  '  (Exod.  xxii.).  I  confess  that  the  seven  nations  that  possessed 
the  land  which  was  promised  to  the  Israelites,  were  utterly  to  be  cut 
off.  But  this  was  not  singly  because  they  were  idolaters.  For  if  that 
had  been  the  reason,  why  were  the  Moabites  and  other  nations  to  be 
spared  ?  No  ;  the  reason  is  this.  God  being  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  he  could  not  suffer  the  adoration  of  any  other 
Deity,  which  was  properly  an  act  of  high-treason  against  himself,  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  was  his  kingdom.  For  such  a  manifest  revolt 
could  no  ways  consist  with  his  dominion,  which  was  perfectly  political, 
in  that  country.  All  idolatry  was  therefore  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
bounds  of  his  kingdom  ;  because  it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  another 
God,  that  is  to  say,  another  king,  against  the  laws  of  empire.  The 
inhabitants  were  also  to  be  driven  out,  that  the  entire  possession  of  the 
land  might  be  given  to  the  Israelites.  And  for  the  like  reason  the 
Emims  and  the  Horims  were  driven  out  of  their  countries  by  the 
children  of  Esau  and  Lot  ;  and  their  lands,  upon  the  same  grounds, 
given  by  God  to  the  invaders  (Deut.  ii.).  But  though  all  idolatry  was 
thus  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  every  idolater  was  not 
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brought  to  execution.  The  whole  family  of  Rahab,  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Gibeonites,  articled  with  Joshua,  and  were  allowed  by  treaty  : 
and  there  were  many  captives  amongst  the  Jews,  who  were  idolaters. 
David  and  Solomon  subdued  many  countries  without  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  promise,  and  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Euphrates. 
Amongst  so  many  captives  taken,  of  so  many  nations  reduced  under 
their  obedience,  we  find  not  one  man  forced  into  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  punished  for  idolatry,  though  all 
of  them  were  certainly  guilty  of  it.  If  any  one  indeed,  becoming  a 
proselyte,  desired  to  be  made  a  denison  of  their  commonwealth,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  unto  their  laws  :  that  is,  to  embrace  their  religion. 
But  this  he  did  willingly,  on  his  own  accord,  not  by  constraint.  He  did 
not  unwillingly  submit,  to  shew  his  obedience  ;  but  he  sought  and 
solicited  for  it,  as  a  privilege.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted,  he 
became  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  by  which  all  idolatry 
was  forbidden  within  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  that  law, 
as  I  have  said,  did  not  reach  to  any  of  those  regions,  however  subjected 
unto  the  Jews,  that  were  situated  without  those  bounds. 

Thus  far  concerning  outward  worship,  Let  us  now  consider  the 
.  articles  of  faith. 

The  articles  of  religion  are  some  of  them  practical,  and  some  spe 
culative.  Now,  though  both  sorts  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
yet  these  terminate  simply  in  the  understanding,  those  influence  the 
will  and  manners.  Speculative  opinions,  therefore,  and  articles  of 
faith,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  required  only  to  be  believed,  cannot 
be  imposed  on  any  church  by  the  law  of  the  land.  For  it  is  absurd 
that  things  should  be  enjoined  by  laws,  which  are  not  in  mens  power 
to  perform.  And  to  believe  this  or  that  to  be  true,  does  not  depend 
upon  our  will.  But  of  this  enough  has  been  said  already.  But,  will 
some  say,  let  men  at  least  profess  that  they  believe.  A  sweet  religion 
indeed,  that  obliges  men  to  dissemble,  and  tell  lies  both  to  God  and 
man,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  !  If  the  magistrate  thinks  to  save 
men  thus,  he  seems  to  understand  little  of  the  way  of  salvation.  And 
if  he  does  it  not  in  order  to  save  them,  why  is  he  so  solicitous  about 
the  articles  of  faith  as  to  enact  them  by  a  law. 

Further :  The  magistrate  ought  not  to  forbid  the  preaching  or  profess 
ing  of  any  speculative  opinions  in  any  church,  because  they  have  no 
manner  of  relation  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  subjects.  If  a  Roman 
Catholick  believe  that  to  be  really  the  body  of  Christ,  which  another 
man  calls  bread,  he  does  no  injury  thereby  to  his  neighbour.  If  a  Jew 
does  not  believe  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  he  dees 
not  thereby  alter  any  thing  in  mens  civil  rights.  If  a  heathen  doubt 
of  both  Testaments,  he  is  not  therefore  to  be  punished  as  a  pernicious 
citizen.  The  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  estates  of  the  people, 
may  be  equally  secure,  whether  any  man  believe  these  things  or  no.  I 
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readily  grant,  that  these  opinions  are  false  and  absurd.  But  the  busi 
ness  of  laws  is  not  to  provide  for  the  truth  of  opinions,  but  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  every  particular  man's 
goods  and  person.  And  so  it  ought  to  be.  For  truth  certainly  would 
do  well  enough,  if  she  were  once  left  to  shift  for  herself.  She  seldom 
has  received,  and  I  fear  never  will  receive,  much  assistance  from  the 
power  of  great  men,  to  whom  she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely 
welcome.  She  is  not  taught  by  laws,  nor  has  she  any  need  of  force  to 
procure  her  entrance  into  the  minds  of  men.  Errors  indeed  prevail  by 
the  assistance  of  foreign  and  borrowed  succours.  But  if  truth  makes 
not  her  way  into  the  understanding  by  her  own  light,  she  will  be  but 
the  weaker  for  any  borrowed  force  violence  can  add  to  her.  Thus 
much  for  speculative  opinions.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  prac 
tical  ones. 

XT  A  good  life,  in  which  consists  not  the  least  part  of  religion  and  true 
piety,  concerns  also  the  civil  government  :  and  in  it  lies  the  safety 
both  of  mens  souls,  and  of  the  commonwealth.  Moral  actions  belong' 
therefore  to  the  jurisdiction  both  of  the  outward  and  inward  court ; 
both  of  the  civil  and\lomestick  governor  ;  I  mean,  both  of  the  magis 
trate  and  conscience.  Here  therefore  is  great  danger,  lest  one  of 
these  jurisdictions  intrench  upon  the  other,  and  discord  arise  between 
the  keeper  of  the  publick  peace  and  the  overseers  of  souls.  But  if 
what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  limits  of  both  these  govern 
ments  be  rightly  considered,  it  will  easily  remove  all  difficulty  in  this 
matter. 

Every  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  capable  of  eternal  happiness  or 
misery  ;  whose  happiness  depending  upon  his  believing  and  doing 
those  things  in  this  life,  which  are  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  God's 
favour,  and  are  prescribed  by  God  to  that  end ;  it  follows  from  thence  ; 
first,  that  the  observance  of  these  things  is  the  highest  obligation  that 
lies  upon  mankind,  and  that  our  utmost  care,  application,  and  diligence, 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  search'and  performance  of  them  ;  because 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  of  any  consideration  in  comparison 
with  eternity.  Secondly,  that  seeing  one  man  does  not  violate  the 
right  of  another,  by  his  erroneous  opinions,  and  undue  manner  of 
worship,  nor  is  his  perdition  any  prejudice  to  another  man's  affairs  ; 
therefore  the  care  of  each  man's  salvation  belongs  only  to  himself. 
But  I  would  not  have  this  understood,  as  if  I  meant  hereby  to  condemn 
all  charitable  admonitions,  and  affectionate  endeavours  to  reduce  men 
from  errors  ;  which  are  indeed  the  greatest  duty  of  a  Christian.  Any 
one  may  employ  as  many  exhortations  and  arguments  as  he  pleases, 
towards  the  promoting  of  another  man's  salvation.  But  all  force  and 
compulsion  are  to  be  forborn.  Nothing  is  to  be  done  imperiously. 
No  body  is  obliged  in  that  matter  to  yield  obedience  unto  the  admoni 
tions  or  injunctions  of  another,  farther  than  he  himself  is  persuaded. 
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Every  man,  in  that,  has  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  of  judging 
for  himself.  And  the  reason  is,  because  no  body  else  is  concerned  in 
it,  nor  can  receive  any  prejudice  from  his  conduct  therein. 

But  besides  their  souls,  which  are  immortal,  men  have  also  their 
temporal  lives  here  upon  earth  ;  the  state  whereof  being  frail  and  fleet 
ing,  and  the  duration  uncertain  ;  they  have  need  of  several  outward 
conveniences  to  the  support  thereof,  which  are  to  be  procured  or 
preserved  by  pains  and  industry.  For  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  the  comfortable  support  of  our  lives,  are  not  the  spontaneous  pro 
ducts  of  nature,  nor  do  offer  themselves  fit  and  prepared  for  our  use. 
This  part  therefore  draws  on  another  care,  and  necessarily  gives  an 
other  employment.  But  the  pravity  of  mankind  being  such,  that  they 
had  rather  injuriously  prey  upon  the  fruits  of  other  mens  labours,  than 
take  pains  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  the  necessity  of  preserving  men 
in  the  possession  of  what  honest  industry  has  already  acquired,  and 
also  of  preserving  their  liberty  and  strength,  whereby  they  may  acquire 
what  they  further  want,  obliges  men  to  enter  into  society  with  one 
another ;  that  by  mutual  assistance  and  joint  force,  that  may  secure 
unto  each  other  their  proprieties,  in  the  things  that  contribute  to  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  this  life  ;  leaving  in  the  mean  while  to 
every  man  the  care  of  his  own  eternal  happiness,  the  attainment 
whereof  can  neither  be  facilitated  by  another  man's  industry,  nor  can 
the  loss  of  it  turn  to  an  other  man's  prejudice,  nor  the  hope  of  it  be 
forced  from  him  by  any  external  violence.  But  forasmuch  as  men 
thus  entering  into  societies,  grounded  upon  their  mutual  compacts  of 
assistance,  for  the  defence  of  their  temporal  goods,  may  nevertheless 
be  deprived  of  them,  either  by  the  rapine  and  fraud  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  or  by  the  hostile  violence  of  foreigners  :  the  remedy  of  this 
evil  consists  in  arms,  riches  and  multitudes  of  citizens  ;  the  remedy  of 
others  in  laws  ;  and  the  care  of  all  things  relating  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  is  committed  by  the  society  to  the  civil  magistrate.  This  is 
the  original,  this  is  the  use,  and  these  are  the  bounds  of  the  legislative, 
which  is  the  supreme  power  in  every  commonwealth.  I  mean,  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  security  of  each  man's  private  posses 
sions  ;  for  the  peace,  richea,  and  publick  commodities  of  the  whole 
people  ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  increase  of  their  inward 
strength,  against  foreign  invasions. 

These  things  being  thus  explained,  it  is  easy  to  understand  to  what 
end  the  legislative  power  ought  to  be  directed,  and  by  what  measures 
regulated  ;  and  that  is  the  temporal  good  and  outward  prosperity  of 
the  society  ;  which  is  the  sole  reason  of  men's  entering  into  society, 
and  the  only  thing  they  seek  and  aim  at  in  it.  ["And  it  is  also  evident 
what  liberty  remains  to  men  in  reference  to  their  eternal  salvation, 
and  that  is,  that  every  one  should  do  what  he  in  his  conscience  is 
persuaded  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Almighty,  on  whose  good  pleasure 
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and  acceptance  depends  his  eternal  happiness.  For  obedience  is  due 
in  the  first  place  to  God,  and  afterwards  to  the  laws. 

But  some  may  ask  :  'What  if  the  magistrate  should  enjoin  any  thing 
'  by  his  authority,  that  appears  unlawful  to  the  conscience  of  a  private 
'  person  ?'  I  answer :  That  if  government  be  faithfully  administered,  and 
the  counsels  of  the  magistrate  be  indeed  directed  to  the  publick  good, 
this  will  seldom  happen.  But  if  perhaps  it  do  so  fall  out,  I  say,  that 
such  a  private  person  is  to  abstain  from  the  action  that  he  judges  un 
lawful  ;  and  he  is  to  undergo  the  punishment,  which  it  is  not  unlawful 
for  him  to  bear.  For  the  private  judgment  of  any  person  concerning 
a  law  enacted  in  political  matters,  for  the  publick  good,  does  not  take 
away  the  obligation  of  that  law,  nor  deserve  a  dispensation.  But  if 
the  law  indeed  be  concerning  things  that  lie  not  within  the  verge  of 
the  magistrate's  authority ;  as  for  example,  that  the  people,  or  any 
party  amongst  them,  should  be  compelled  to  embrace  a.  strange 
religion,  and  join  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  another  church  ; 
men  are  not  in  these  cases  obliged  by  that  law,  against  their  con 
sciences.  For  the  political  society  is  instituted  for  no  other  end,  but 
only  to  secure  every  man's  possession  of  the  things  of  this  life.  The 
care  of  each  man's  soul,  and  of  the  things  of  heaven,  which  neither 
does  belong  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  can  be  subjected  to  it,  is  left 
entirely  to  every  man's  self.  Thus  the  safeguard  of  mens  lives,  and 
of  the  things  that  belong  unto  this  life,  is  the  business  of  the  common 
wealth  ;  and  the  perserving  of  those  things  unto  their  owners,  is  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate.  And  therefore  the  magistrate  cannot  take 
away  these  worldly  things  from  this  man,  or  party,  and  give  them  to 
that  ;  nor  change  property  amongst  fellow-subjects,  no  not  even  by  a 
law,  for  a  cause  that  has  no  relation  to  the  end  of  civil  government ;  I 
mean  for  their  religion  ;  which  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  does  no 
prejudice  to  the  worldly  concerns  of  their  fellow-subjects,  which  are 
the  things  that  only  belong  unto  the  care  of  the  commonwealth. 

'  But  what  if  the  magistrate  believe  such  a  law  as  this  to  be  for  the 
'  publick  good  ?'  I  answer  :  As  the  private  judgment  of  any  particular 
person,  if  erroneous,  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  obligation  of  law, 
so  the  private  judgment,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  magistrate,  does  not 
give  him  any  new  right  of  imposing  laws  upon  his  subjects,  which 
neither  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  government  granted  him,  nor 
ever  was  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  grant  :  and  least  of  all,  if  he 
make  it  his  business  to  enrich  and  advance  his  followers  and  fellow- 
sectaries,  with  the  spoils  of  others.  '  But  what  if  the  magistrate  believe 
'  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  such  laws,  and  that  they  are  for  the  publick 
'  good  ;  and  his  subjects  believe  the  contrary  ?  Who  shall  be  judge 
'  between  them  ?'  I  answer  :  God  alone.  For  there  is  no  judge  upon 
c  u  th  between  the  supreme  magistrate  and  the  people.  God,  I  say,  is 
the  only  judge  in  this  case,  who  will  retribute  unto  every  one  at  the 
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last  day  according  to  his  deserts;  that  is,  according  to  his  sincerity 
and  uprightness  in  endeavouring  to  promote  piety,  and  the  publick 
weal  and  peace  of  mankind.  '  But  what  shall  be  done  in  the  mean 
'while  ?'  I  answer  :  The  principal  and  chief  care  of  every  one  ought  to 
be  of  his  own  soul  first,  and  in  the  next  place,  of  the  publick  peace  : 
though  yet  there  are  very  few  will  think  it  is  peace  there,  where  they 
see  all  laid  waste.  There  are  two  sorts  of  contests  amongst  men  :  the 
one  managed  by  law,  the  other  by  force  :  and  they  are  of  that  nature, 
that  where  the  one  ends,  the  other  always  begins.  But  it  is  not  my 
business  to  enquire  into  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  the  different 
constitutions  of  nations.  I  only  know  what  usually  happens  where 
controversies  arise,  without  a  judge  to  determine  them.  You  will  say 
then  the  magistrate  being  the  stronger  will  have  his  will,  and  carry  his 
point.  Without  doubt.  But  the  question  is  not  here  concerning  the 
j  doubtfulness  of  the  event,  but  the  rule  of  right. 

But  to  come  to  particulars.  I  say,  First,  no  opinions  contrary  to 
human  society,  or  to  those  moral  rules  which  are  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  civil  society,  are  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate. 
But  of  those  indeed  examples  in  any  church  are  rare.  For  no  sect 
can  easily  arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  madness,  as  that  it  should  think 
fit  to  teach,  for  doctrines  of  religion,  such  things  as  manifestly  under 
mine  the  foundations  of  society,  and  are  therefore  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  all  mankind  :  because  their  own  interest,  peace,  reputation, 
every  thing  would  be  thereby  endangered. 

Another  more  secret  evil,  but  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth, 
is  when  men  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  to  those  of  their  own  sect, 
some  peculiar  prerogative  covered  over  with  a  specious  shew  of  deceit 
ful  words,  but  in  effect  opposite  to  the  civil  right  of  the  community. 
For  example.  We  cannot  find  any  sect  that  teaches  expressly  and 
openly,  that  men  are  not  obliged  to  keep  their  promise  ;  that  princes 
may  be  dethroned  by  those  that  differ  from  them  in  religion  ;  or  that 
the  dominion  of  all  things  belongs  only  to  themselves.  For  these 
things,  proposed  thus  nakedly  and  plainly,  would  soon  draw  on  them 
the  eye  and  hand  of  the  magistrate,  and  awaken  all  the  care  of  the 
commonwealth  to  a  watchfulness  against  the  spreading  of  so  dangerous 
an  evil.  But  nevertheless,  we  find  those  that  say  the  same  things,  in 
other  words.  What  else  do  they  mean,  who  teach  that  '  faith  is  not  to 
'  be  kept  with  hereticks  ?'  Their  meaning,  forsooth,  is  that  the  privilege 
of  breaking  faith  belongs  unto  themselves  :  for  they  declare  all  that 
are  not  of  their  communion  to  be  hereticks,  or  at  least  may  declare 
them  so  whensoever  they  think  fit.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  their 
asserting  that  '  kings  excommunicated  forfeit  their  crowns  and  king- 
'  doms  ?'  It  is  evident  that  they  thereby  arrogate  unto  themselves  the 
power  of  deposing  kings  :  because  they  challenge  the  power  of  excom 
munication  as  the  peculiar  right  of  their  hierarchy.  '  That  dominion 
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'is  founded  in  grace,'  is  also  an  assertion  by  which  those  that  maintain 
it  do  plainly  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  all  things.  For  they  are 
not  so  wanting  to  themselves  as  not  to  believe,  or  at  least  as  not  to 
profess,  themselves  to  be  the  truly  pious  and  faithful.  These  therefore, 
and  the  like,  who  attribute  unto  the  faithful,  religious,  and  orthodox, 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  unto  themselves,  any  peculiar  privilege  or  power 
above  other  mortals,  in  civil  concernments  ;  or  who,  upon  pretence  of 
religion,  do  challenge  any  manner  of  authority  over  such,  as  are  not 
associated  with  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  communion  ;  I  say  these 
have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magistrate  ;  as  neither  those  that 
will  not  own  and  teach  the  duty  of  tolerating  all  men  in  matters  of 
mere  religion.  For  what  do  all  these  and  the  like  doctrines  signify, 
but  that  they  may,  and  are  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  seize  the 
government,  and  possess'  themselves  of  the  estates  and  fortunes  of 
their  fellow-subjects  ;  and  that  they  only  ask  leave  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  magistrate  so  long,  until  they  may  find  themselves  strong  enough 
to  effect  it. 

Again  :  That  church  can  have  no  right  to  be  tolerated  by  the  magis 
trate,  which  is  constituted  upon  such  a  bottom,  that  all  those  who  enter 
into  it,  do  thereby  ipso  facto,  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  protection 
and  service  of  another  prince.  For  by  this  means  the  magistrate  '" 
would  give  way  to  the  settling  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  in  his  own 
country,  and  suffer  his  own  people  to  be  listed,  as  it  were,  for  soldiers 
against  his  own  government.  Nor  does  the  frivolous  and  fallacious 
distinction  between  the  court  and  the  church  afford  any  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  ;  especially  when  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally 
subject  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  same  person ;  who  has  not  only 
power  to  persuade  the  members  of  his  church  to  whatsoever  he  lists, 
either  as  purely  religious,  or  as  in  order  thereunto;  but  can  also  enjoin 
it  them  on  pain  of  eternal  fire.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  profess 
himself  to  be  a  Mahometan  only  in  his  religion,  but  in  every  thing 
else  a  faithful  subject  to  a  Christian  magistrate,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  he  acknowledges  himself  bound  to  yield  blind  obedience  to  the 
mufti  of  Constantinople  ;  who  himself  is  entirely  obedient  to  the 
Ottoman  emperor,  and  frames  the  feigned  oracles  of  that  religion 
according  to  his  pleasure.  But  this  Mahometan  living  amongst 
Christians,  would  yet  more  apparently  renounce  their  government,  if 
he  acknowledged  the  same  person  to  be  head  of  his  church,  who  is 
the  supreme  magistrate  in  the  state. 

Lastly,  those  are  not  at  all  to  be  tolerated  who  deny  the  being  of 
God.  Promises,  covenants,  and  oaths,  which  are  the  bonds  of  human 
society,  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  atheist.  The  taking  away  of  God, 
though  but  even  in  thought,  dissolves  all.  Besides  also,  those  that  by 
their  atheism  undermine  and  destroy  all  religion,  can  have  no  pretence 
of  religion  whereupon  to  challenge  the  privilege  of  a  Toleration.  As  for 
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other  practical  opinions,  though  not  absolutely  free  from  all  error,  yet 
if  they  do  not  tend  to  establish  domination  over  others,  or  civil  impu 
nity  to  the  church  in  which  they  are  taught,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  tolerated. 

It  remains  that  I  say  something  concerning  those  assemblies,  which 
7*  being  vulgarly  called,  and  perhaps  having  sometimes  been  conventicles, 
and  nurseries  of  factions  and  seditions,  are  thought  to  afford  the  strong 
est  matter  of  objection  against  this  doctrine  of  Toleration.  But  this 
has  not  happened  by  anything  peculiar  unto  the  genius  of  such  assem 
blies,  but  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  an  oppressed  or  ill-settled 
liberty.  These  accusations  would  soon  cease,  if  the  law  of  toleration 
were  once  so  settled,  that  all  churches  were  obliged  to  lay  down  tolera 
tion  as  the  foundation  of  their  own  liberty  ;  and  teach  that  liberty  of 
conscience  is  every  man's  natural  right,  equally  belonging  to  dissenters 
as  to  themselves  ;  and  that  no  body  ought  to  be  compelled  in  matters 
of  religion  either  by  law  or  force.  The  establishment  of  this  one  thing 
would  take  a\vay  all  ground  of  complaints  and  tumults  upon  account  of 
conscience.  And  these  causes  of  discontents  and  animosities  being 
once  removed,  there  would  remain  nothing  in  these  assemblies  that 
were  not  more  peaceable,  and  less  apt  to  produce  disturbance  of  state, 
than  in  any  other  meetings  whatsoever.  But  let  us  examine  particu 
larly  the  heads  of  these  accusations. 

You  will  say,  that  '  assemblies  and  meetings  endanger  the  publick 
'  peace,  and  threaten  the  commonwealth.'  I  answer  :  If  this  be  so, 
why  are  there  daily  such  numerous  meetings  in  markets,  and  courts  of 
judicature  ?  Why  are  crowds  upon  the  Exchange,  and  a  concourse  of 
people  in  cities  suffered  ?  You  will  reply  :  '  These  are  civil  assemblies, 
'but  those  we  object  against,  are  ecclesiastical.'  I  answer:  It  is  a  likely 
thing  indeed,  that  such  assemblies  as  are  altogether  remote  from  civil 
affairs,  should  be  most  apt  to  embroil  them.  '  O,  but  civil  assemblies 
'  are  composed  of  men  that  differ  from  one  another  in  matters  of  reli- 
'  gion  ;  but  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  are  of  persons  that  are  all  of 
'  one  opinion.'  As  if  an  agreement  in  matters  of  religion,  were  in  effect 
a  conspiracy  against  the  commonwealth  :  or  as  if  men  would  not  be  so 
much  the  more  warmly  unanimous  in  religion,  the  less  liberty  they  had 
of  assembling.  But  it  will  be  urged  still,  '  that  civil  assemblies  are 
'  open,  and  free  for  any  one  to  enter  into;  whereas  religious  conventicles 
'  are  more  private,  and  thereby  give  opportunity  to  clandestine  machina- 
'  tions.'  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  strictly  true  :  for  many  civil  assem 
blies  are  not  open  to  every  one.  And  if  some  religious  meetings  be 
private,  who  are  they,  I  beseech  you,  that  are  to  be  blamed  for  it  ? 
those  that  desire,  or  those  that  forbid  their  being  publick  ?  Again :  you 
will  say,  that  '  religious  communion  does  exceedingly  unite  mens  minds 
'  and  affections  to  one  another,  and  is  therefore  the  more  dangerous.' 
But  if  this  be  so,  why  is  not  the  magistrate  afraid  of  his  own  church  ; 
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and  why  does  he  not  forbid  their  assemblies,  as  things  dangerous  to 
his  government?  You  will  say,  'because  he  himself  is  a  part,  and  even 
<  the  head  of  them.'  As  if  he  were  not  also  a  part  of  the  common  wealth, 
and  the  head  of  the  whole  people. 

Let  us  therefore  deal  plainly.  The  magistrate  is  afraid  of  other 
churches,  but  not  of  his  own  ;  because  he  is  kind  and  favourable  to 
the  one,  but  severe  and  cruel  to  the  other.  These  he  treats  like  chil 
dren,  and  indulges  them  even  to  wantonness.  Those  he  uses  as  slaves; 
and  how  blamelessly  soever  they  demean  themselves,  recompense  them 
no  otherwise  than  by  gallies,  prisons,  confiscations,  and  death.  These 
he  cherishes  and  defends  :  those  he  continually  scourges  and  oppresses. 
Let  them  turn  the  tables  :  or  let  those  dissenters  enjoy  but  the  same 
privileges  in  civils  as  his  other  subjects,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
these  religious  meetings  will  be  no  longer  dangerous.  For  if  men 
enter  into  seditious  conspiracies,  it  is  not  religion  inspires  them  to 
it  in  their  meetings,  but  their  sufferings  and  oppressions  that  make 
them  willing  to  ease  themselves.  Just  and  moderate  governments  are 
every  where  quiet,  every  where  safe.  But  oppression  raises  ferments, 
and  makes  men  struggle  to  cast  off  an  uneasy  and  tyrannical  yoke.  I 
know  that  seditions  are  very  frequently  raised  upon  pretence  of  reli-  ^ 
gion.  But  it  is  as  true,  that,  for  religion,  subjects  are  frequently  ill 
treated,  and  live  miserably.  Believe  me,  the  stirs  that  are  made,  pro 
ceed  not  from  any  peculiar  temper  of  this  or  that  church  or  religious 
society ;  but  from  the  common  disposition  of  all  mankind,  who  when 
they  groan  under  an  heavy  burthen,  endeavour  naturally  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  that  galls  their  necks.  Suppose  this  business  of  religion  were 
let  alone,  and  that  there  were  some  other  distinction  made  between 
men  and  men,  upon  account  of  their  different  complexions,  shapes,  and 
features,  so  that  those  who  have  black  hair,  for  example,  or  grey  eyes, 
should  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  citizens ;  that  they  should 
not  be  permitted  either  to  buy  or  sell,  or  live  by  their  callings  ;  that 
parents  should  not  have  the  government  and  education  of  their  'own 
children  ;  that  they  should  either  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
laws,  or  meet  with  partial  judges  :  can  it  be  doubted  but  tliese  persons, 
thus  distinguished  from  others  by  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  eyes, 
and  united  together  by  one  common  persecution,  would  be  a^  danger 
ous  to  the  magistrate,  as  any  others  that  had  associated  themselves 
merely  upon  the  account  of  religion  ?  Some  enter  into  company  for 
trade  and  profit  :  others,  for  want  of  business,  have  their  clubs  for 
claret.  Neighbourhood  joins  some,  and  religion  others.  But  there  is 
one  only  thing  which  gathers  people  into  seditious  commotions,  and 
that  is  oppression. 

You  will  say :  What,  will  you  have  people  to  meet  at  divine  service 
against  the  magistrate's  will  ?  I  answer  ;  Why,  I  pray,  against  his  will  ? 
Is  it  not  both  lawful  and  necessary  that  they  should  meet  ?  Against 
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his  v,  ill,  do  you  say  ?  That  is  what  I  complain  of.  That  is  the  very 
root  of  all  the  mischief.  Why  are  assemblies  less  sufferable  in  a  church 
than  in  a  theatre  or  market  ?  Those  that  meet  there  are  not  either 
more  vicious,  or  more  turbulent,  than  those  that  meet  elsewhere.  The 
business  in  that  is,  that  they  are  ill  used,  and  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  suffered.  Take  away  the  partiality  that  is  used  towards  them  in  mat 
ters  of  common  right  ;  change  the  laws,  take  away  the  penalties  unto 
which  they  are  subjected,  and  all  things  will  immediately  become  safe, 
and  peaceable  :  nay,  those  that  are  averse  to  the  religion  of  the  magis 
trate,  will  think  themselves  so  much  the  more  bound  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth,  as  their  condition  is  better  in  that  place 
than  elsewhere  ;  and  all  the  several  separate  congregations,  like  so 
many  guardians  of  the  public  peace,  will  watch  one  another,  that  no 
thing  may  be  innovated  or  changed  in  the  form  of  the  government  : 
because  they  can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  what  they  already  enjoy ; 
that  is,  an  equal  condition  with  their  fellow-subjects,  under  a  just  and 
moderate  government.  Now  if  that  church,  which  agrees  in  religion 
with  the  prince,  be  esteemed  the  chief  support  of  any  civil  government, 
and  that  for  no  other  reason,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  than  because 
the  prince  is  kind,  and  the  laws  are  favourable  to  it ;  how  much  greater 
will  be  the  security  of  a  government,  where  all  good  subjects,  of  what 
soever  church  they  be,  without  any  distinction  upon  account  of  religion, 
enjoying  the  same  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the  same  benefit  of  the 
laws,  shall  become  the  common  support  and  guard  of  it  ;  and  where 
none  will  have  any  occasion  to  fear  the  severity  of  the  laws,  but  those 
that  do  injuries  to  their  neighbours,  and  offend  against  the  civil  peace  ? 

That  we  may  draw  towards  a  conclusion.  '  The  sum  of  all  we  drive 
'  at  is,  that  every  man  enjoy  the  same  rights  that  are  granted  to  others.' 
Is  it  permitted  to  worship  God  in  the  Roman  manner?  Let  it  be  per 
mitted  to  do  it  in  the  Geneva  form  also.  Is  it  permitted  to  speak  Latin 
in  the  market-place  ?  Let  those  that  have  a  mind  to  it,  be  permitted  to 
do  it  also  in  the  church.  Is  it  lawful  for  any  man  in  his  own  house  to 
kneel,  stand,  sit,  or  use  any  other  posture  ;  and  to  cloath  himself  in 
white  or  black,  in  short  or  in  long  garments  ?  Let  it  not  be  made 
unlawful  to  eat  bread,  drink  wine,  or  wash  with  water  in  the  church. 
In  a  word  :  whatsoever  things  are  left  free  by  law  in  the  common  oc 
casions  of  life,  let  them  remain  free  unto  every  church  in  divine  wor 
ship.  Let  no  man's  life,  or  body,  or  house,  or  estate,  suffer  any  manner 
of  prejudice  upon  these  accounts.  Can  you  allow  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline  ?  why  should  not  the  Episcopal  also  have  what  they  like  ? 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  whether  it  be  administered  by  the  hands  of  a 
single  person,  or  many,  is  every  where  the  same  ;  and  neither  has  any 
jurisdiction  in  things  civil,  nor  any  manner  of  power  of  compulsion, 
nor  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  riches  and  revenues. 

Ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  sermons,  are  justified  by  daily  ex- 
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pericnce,  and  public  allowance.  These  are  allowed  to  people  of  some 
one  persuasion  :  why  not  to  all  ?  If  any  thing  pass  in  a  religious 
meeting  seditiously,  and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  it  is  to  be  pu 
nished  in  the  same  manner,  and  no  otherwise,  than  as  if  it  had  happened 
in  a  fair  or  market.  These  meetings  ought  not  to  be  sanctuaries 
of  factious  and  flagitious  fellows  :  nor  ought  it  to  be  less  lawful  for  men 
to  meet  in  churches  than  in  halls  :  nor  are  one  part  of  the  subjects  to 
be  esteemed  more  blameable,  for  their  meeting  together,  than  others. 
Every  one  is  to  be  accountable  for  his  own  actions  :  and  no  man  is  to 
be  laid  under  a  suspicion,  or  odium,  for  the  fault  of  another.  Those 
that  are  seditious,  murderers,  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  slanderers, 
etc.  of  whatsoever  church,  whether  national  or  not,  ought  to  be  pu 
nished  and  suppressed.  But  those  whose  doctrine  is  peaceable,  and 
whose  manners  are  pure  and  blameless,  ought  to  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  their  fellow-subjects.  Thus  if  solemn  assemblies,  observations  of 
festivals,  public  worship,  be  permitted  to  any  one  sort  of  professors  ; 
all  these  things  ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independ 
ents,  Anabaptists,  Arminians,  Quakers,  and  others,  with  the  same 
liberty.  Nay,  if  we  may  openly  speak  the  truth,  and  as  becomes  one 
man  to  another,  neither  Pagan  nor  Mahometan,  nor  Jew,  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  because  of  his 
religion.  The  Gospel  commands  no  such  thing.  The  church,  'which 
'  judgeth  not  those  that  are  without'  (i  Cor.  v.),  want  it  not.'  And  the 
commonwealth,  which  embraces  indifferently  all  men  that  are  honest, 
peaceable,  and  industrious,  requires  it  not.  Shall  we  suffer  a  Pagan  to 
deal  and  trade  with  us,  and  shall  we  not  suffer  him  to  pray  unto  and 
worship  God  ?  If  we  allow  the  Jews  to  have  private  houses  and  dwell 
ings  amongst  us,  why  should  we  not  allow  them  to  have  synagogues  ? 
Is  their  doctrine  more  false,  their  worship  more  abominable,  or  is  the 
civil  peace  more  endangered,  by  their  meeting  in  public  than  in  their 
private  houses  ?  But  if  these  things  may  be  granted  to  Jews  'and 
Pagans,  surely  the  condition  of  any  Christians  ought  not  to  be  worse 
than  theirs,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  Yes,  it  ought  to  be  ;  because  they  are  more 
inclinable  to  factions,  tumults,  and  civil  wars.  I  answer  :  is  this  the 
fault  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  If  it  be  so,  truly  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  worst  of  all  religions,  and  ought  neither  to  be  embraced  by  any 
particular  person,  nor  tolerated  by  any  commonwealth.  For  if  this  be 
the  genius,  this  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  turbulent, 
and  destructive  to  the  civil  peace,  that  church  itself  which  the  magis 
trate  indulges,  will  not  always  be  innocent.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to 
say  any  such  thing  of  that  religion,  which  carries  the  greatest  opposi 
tion  to  covctousness,  ambition,  discord,  contention,  and  all  manner  of 
inordinate  desires  ;  and  is  the  most  modest  and  peaceable  religion 
that  ever  was.  We  must  therefore  seek  another  cause  of  those  evils 

3  * 
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that  are*  charged  upon  religion.'  And  if  we  consider  right,  we  shall  find 
it  consist  wholly  in  the  subject  that  I  am  treating  of.     It  is  not  t 
diversity  of  opinions,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  the  refusal  of  t 
ration  to  those  that  are  of  different  opinions,  which  might  have  1 
oranted  that  has  produced  all  the  bustles  and  wars,  that  have  been  in 
The  Christian  world,  upon  account  of  religion.     The  heads  and  leaders 
of  the  church,  moved  by  avarice  and  insatiable  desire  of  dominion, 
makm*  use   of   the   immoderate   ambition   of  magistrates,   and  the 
credulous  superstition  of  the  giddy  multitude,  have  incensed  and  ani 
mated  them  against  those  that  dissent  from  themselves  ;  by  preaching 
unto  them,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  precepts  ol 
charity,  that  schismatics  and  heretics  are  to  be  outed  of  their  posses 
sions,  and  destroyed.     And  thus  have  they  mixed  together  and  con 
founded  two  things,  that  are  in  themselves  most  different,  the  church 
and  the  commonwealth.     Now  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  men  patiently 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  stript  of  the  goods,  which  they  have  got  by 
their  honest  industry ;  and  contrary  to  Ml  the  laws  of  equity,  both  human 
and  divine,  to  be  delivered  up  for  a  prey  to  other  mens  violence  and 
rapine,  especially  when  they  are  otherwise  altogether  blameless  ;  and 
that  the  occasion  for  which  they  are  thus  treated,  does  not  at  all  belong 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  but  entirely  to  the  conscience  o 
every  particular  man  ;  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  is  accountable  to 
God  only;  what  else  can  be  expected,  but  that  these  men,  growing 
weary  of  the  evils  under  which  they  labour,  should  in  the  end  think  it 
lawful  for  them  to  resist  force  with  force,  and  to  defend  their  natural 
rights,  which  are  not  forfeitable  upon  account  of  religion,  with  arms  as 
well  as  thev  can  ?     That  this  has  been  hitherto  the  ordinary  course  c 
things,  is  abundantly  evident  in  history  :  and  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  hereafter,  is  but  too  apparent  in  reason.     It  cannot  mdej 
otherwise,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  persecution  for  religion  shall  pie 
vail,  as  it  has  done  hitherto,  with  magistrate  and  people  ;  and  so  lo 
as  those  that  ought  to  be  the  preachers  of  peace  and  concord,  sha 
continue,  with  all  their  art  and  strength,  to  excite  men  to  arms  and 
sound  the  trumpet  of  war.     But  that  magistrates  should  thus  suffer 
these  incendiaries,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  might  justly  b 
wondered  at,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  have  been  invited  by  them 
unto  a  participation   of  the  spoil,  and  have  therefore  thought  fit  to 
make  use  of  their  covetousness  and  pride,  as  means  whereby  t< 
crease  their  own  power.     For  who  does  not  see  that  these  good  men 
are  indeed  more  ministers  of  the  government,  than  ministers  of  1 
Gospel;  and  that  by  flattering  the  ambition,  and  favouring  the  do 
minion  of  princes  and  men  in  authority,  they  endeavour  with  all 
mi-ht  to  promote  that  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  which  otherwise 
they  should  not  be  able  to  establish  in  the  church  ?     This  is  the  un- 
rnnpy  agreement  that  we  see  between  the  church  and  state.     \V  he 
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if  each  of  them  would  contain  itself  within  its  own  bounds,  the  one 
attending  to  the  worldly  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  the  other  to  the 
salvation  of  souls,  it  is  impossible  that  any  discord  should  ever  have 
happened  between  them.  '  Serf  ptidet  haec  opprobria,  etc.'  God 
Almighty  grant,  I  beseech  him,  that  the  Gospel  of  peace  may  at  length 
be  preached,  and  that  civil  magistrates,  growing  more  careful  to  con 
form  their  own  consciences  to  the  law  of  God,  and  less  solicitous  about 
the  binding  of  other  mens  consciences  by  human  laws,  may,  like  fathers 
of  their  country,  direct  all  their  counsels  and  endeavours  to  promote 
universally  the  civil  welfare  of  all  their  children  ;  except  only  of  such 
as  are  arrogant,  ungovernable,  and  injurious  to  their  brethren  ;  and 
that  all  ecclesiastical  men,  who  boast  themselves  to  be  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  walking  peaceably  and  modestly,  in  the  Apostles  steps, 
without  intermeddling  with  state-affairs,  may  apply  themselves  wholly 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls.  Farewel. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  things  concerning  heresy 
and  schism.  A  Turk  is  not,  nor  can  be  either  heretick  or  schismatick, 
to  a  Christian  :  and  if  any  man  fall  off  from  the  Christian  faith  to 
Mahometism,  he  does  not  thereby  become  a  heretick,  or  a  schismatick, 
but  an  apostate  and  an  infidel.  This  no  body  doubts  of.  And  by  this 
it  appears  that  men  of  different  religions  cannot  be  hereticks  or  schis- 
maticks  to  one  another. 

We  are  to  enquire  therefore,  what  men  are  of  the  same  religion. 
Concerning  which,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  have  one  and  the  same 
rule  of  faith  and  worship,  are  of  the  same  religion :  and  those  who  have 
not  the  same  rule  of  faith  and  worship,  are  of  different  religions.  For 
since  all  things  that  belong  unto  that  religion  are  contained  in  that  rule, 
it  follows  necessarily,  that  those  who  agree  in  one  rule  are  of  one  and 
the  same  religion  :  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Turks  and  Christians  are  of 
different  religions  :  because  these  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the 
rule  of  their  religion,  and  those  the  Koran.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
there  may  be  different  religions  also  even  amongst  Christians.  The 
Papists  and  the  Lutherans,  though  both  of  them  possess  faith  in 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  called  Christians,  yet  are  not  both  of  the 
same  religion :  because  these  acknowledge  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of  their  religion  ;  those  take'  in  also 
traditions  and  decrees  of  popes,  and  of  all  these  together  make  the  rule 
of  their  religion.  And  thus  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  Christians  of  Geneva  are  of  different  religions :  because 
these  also  take  only  the  Scriptures  ;  and  those,  I  know  not  what  tradi 
tions  ;  for  the  rule  of  their  religion. 

This  being  settled,  it  follows  :  First,  that  heresy  is  a  separation  made 
in  ecclesiastical  communion  between  men  of  the  same  religion,  for 
some  opinions  no  way  contained  in  the  rule  itself.  And  Secondly, 
That  amongst  those  who  acknowledge  nothing  but  the  Holy  Scripture* 
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to  be  their  rule  of  faith,  heresy  is  a  separation  made  in  their  Christian 
communion, for  opinions  not  contained  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture. 

Now  this  separation  may  be  made  in  a  twofold  manner. 

First :  When  the  greater  part,  or,  by  the  magistrate's  patronage,  the 
stronger  part,  of  the  church  separates  itself  from  others,  by  excluding 
them  out  of  her  communion,  because  they  will  not  profess  their  belief 
of  certain  opinions  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  express  words  of 
Scripture.  For  it  is  not  the  paucity  of  those  that  are  separated,  nor 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  that  can  make  any  man  guilty  of 
heresy.  But  he  only  is  an  heretick  who  divides  the  church  into  parts, 
introduces  names  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  voluntarily  makes  a 
separation  because  of  such  opinions. 

Secondly :  When  any  one  separates  himself  from  the  communion  of  a 
church,  because  that  church  does  not  publickly  profess  some  certain 
opinions  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  expressly  teach. 

Both  these  are  '  hereticks,  because  they  err  in  fundamentals,  and 
'  they  err  obstinately  against  knowledge.'  For  when  they  have  deter 
mined  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  faith,  they 
nevertheless  lay  down  certain  propositions  as  fundamental,  which  are 
not  in  the  Scripture  ;  and  because  others  will  not  acknowledge  these 
additional  opinions  of  theirs,  nor  build  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
necessary  and  fundamental,  they  therefore  make  a  separation  in  the 
church  ;  either  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  others,  or  expel 
ling  the  others  from  them.  Nor  does  it  signify  any  thing  for  them  to 
say  that  their  confessions  and  symbols  are  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and 
to  the  analogy  of  faith.  For  if  they  be  conceived  in  the  express  words 
of  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  question  about  them  ;  because  those  are 
acknowledged  by  all  Christians  to  be  of  divine  inspiration,  and  there 
fore  fundamental.  But  if  they  say  that  the  articles  which  they  require 
to  be  professed,  are  consequences  deduced  from  the  Scripture  ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  well  done  of  them  to  believe  and  profess  such  things  as 
seem  unto  them  so  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  faith  :  but  it  would  be  very 
ill  done  to  obtrude  those  things  upon  others,  unto  whom  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  the  indubitable  doctrines  of  the  Scripture.  And  to  make  a 
separation  for  such  things  as  these,  which  neither  are  nor  can  be 
fundamental,  is  to  become  hereticks.  For  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
man  arrived  to  that  degree  of  madness,  as  that  he  dare  give  out  his 
consequences  and  interpretations  of  Scripture  as  divine  inspirations, 
and  compare  the  articles  of  faith  that  he  has  framed  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  with  the  authority  of  the  Scripture.  I  know  there  are 
some  propositions  so  evidently  agreeable  to  Scripture,  that  no  body  can 
deny  them  to  be  drawn  from  thence  :  but  about  those  therefore  there 
can  be  no  difference.  This  only  I  say,  that  however  clearly  we  may 
think  this  or  the  other  doctrine  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  we 
ought  not  therefore  to  impose  it  upon  others,  as  a  necessary  article  of 
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faith,  because  we  believe  it  to  u  Lettcr  laccs  the  advancement  of 
we  would  be  content  also  that  otht;on  is  vcr  llncharitablc.  But  l 
us  in  the  same  manner;  and  that  \v. 

and  profess  all  the  different  and  contrau,  experiment  that  has  been 
Calvimsts,  Remonstrants,  Anabaptists,  and  v...  a  crainer  5,,  it  >  Tnie 
Myers  of  symbols,  systems,  and  confessions,  a/,.0&u  and  m'  thc  samc 
unto  their  followers  as  genuine  and  necessary  a,-st  appearancc  in 
Holy  Scripture.  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extravagc,s  t]icil  .  bctter 
those  men  who  think  that  they  themselves  can  explain  thn,dcred  more 
to  salvation  more  clearly  than  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  eternaf  aa  ra  then 
wisdom  of  God. 

Thus  much  concerning  heresy;  which  word  in  common  use-»t 
applied  only  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  religion.  Let  us  now  consider 
schism,  which  is  a  crime  near  a-kin  to  it.  For  both  those  words  seem 
unto  me  to  signify  an  '  ill-grounded  separation  in  ecclesiastical  com- 
'  munion,  made  about  things  not  necessary.'  But  since  use,  which  is 
the  supreme  law  in  matter  of  language,  has  determined  that  heresy, 
relates  to  errors  in  faith,  and  schism  to  those  in  worship  or  discipline, 
we  must  consider  them  under  that  distinction. 

Schism  then,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  already  been  alledged, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  separation  made  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
upon  account  of  something  in  divine  worship,  or  ecclesiastical  disci 
pline,  that  is  not  any  necessary  part  of  it.  Now  nothing  in  worship 
or  discipline  can  be  necessary  to  Christian  communion,  but  what 
Christ  our  legislator,  or  the  Apostles,  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  commanded  in  express  words. 

In  a  word  :  he  that  denies  not  any  thing  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
teach  in  express  words,  nor  makes  a  separation  upon  occasion  of  any 
thing  that  is  not  manifestly  contained  in  the  sacred  text  ;  however  he 
may  be  nick-named  by  any  sect  of  Christians,  and  declared  by  some, 
or  all  of  them,  to  be  utterly  void  of  true  Christianity  ;  yet  in  deed  and 
in  truth  this  man  cannot  be  either  a  heretick  or  schismatick. 

These  things  might  have  been  applained  more  largely,  and  more  ad 
vantageously  ;  but  it  is  enough  toliave  hinted  at  them,  thus  briefly,  to 
a  person  of  your  parts. 


A  SECOND  LETTER 
CONCERNING     TOLERATION. 

To  the  Author  of  thc  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration, 
briefly  considered  and  answered. 


,—  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  the  same  liberty  with  you,  that 
you  have  done  with  the  author  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  ;  to 
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'consider  your  arguments,  and  endeavour  to  shew  you  the  mistakes  of 
them.  For  since  you  have  so  plainly  yielded  up  the  question  to  him, 
and  do  own  that  '  the  severities  he  would  dissuade  Christians  from,  are 
'  utterly  unapt  and  improper  to  bring  men  to  embrace  that  truth  which 
'must  save  them  :'  I  awf  not  without  some  hopes  to  prevail  with  you, 
to  do  that  yourself,  \viiich  you  say  is  the  only  justifiable  aim  of  men 
differing  about  religion,  even  in  the  use  of  the  severest  methods  :  viz. 
carefully  and  ^.Impartially  to  weigh  the  whole  matter,  and  thereby  to 
remove  thsA'  prejudice  which  makes  you  yet  favour  some  remains  of 
perseci;,'^fon  :  promising  myself  that  so  ingenious  a  person  will  either 
k£  convinced  by  the  truth  which  appears  so  very  clear  and  evident  to 
,9?Te  ;  or  else  confess,  that,  were  either  you  or  I  in  authority,  we  should 
very  unreasonably  and  very  unjustly  use  any  force  upon  the  other, 
which  differed  from  him,  upon  any  pretence  of  want  of  examination. 
And  if  force  be  not  to  be  used  in  your  case  or  mine,  because  unreason 
able,  or  unjust  ;  you  will,  I  hope,  think  fit  that  it  should  be  forborn  in 
all  others,  where  it  will  be  equally  unjust  and  unreasonable  ;  as  I 
doubt  not  but  to  make  it  appear  it  will  unavoidably  be,  wherever  you 
will  go  about  to  punish  men  for  want  of  consideration.  For  the  true 
way  to  try  such  speculations  as  these,  is  to  see  how  they  will  prove 
when  they  are  reduced  into  practice. 

The  first  thing  you  seem  startled  at,  in  the  author's  letter,  is  the 
largeness  of  the  toleration  he  proposes  :  and  you  think  it  strange  that 
he  would  not  have  so  much  as  a  '  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Jew,  excluded 
'from  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  because  of  his  religion.' 
We  pray  every  day  for  their  conversion,  and  I  think  it  our  duty  so  to 
do  :  but  it  will,  I  fear,  hardly  be  believed  that  we  pray  in  earnest,  if 
we  exclude  them  from  the  other  ordinary  and  probable  means  of  con 
version  ;  either  by  driving  them  from,  or  persecuting  them  when  they 
are  amongst  us.  Force,  you  allow,  is  improper  to  convert  men  to  any 
religion.  Toleration  is  but  the  removing  that  force.  So  that  why 
those  should  not  be  tolerated  as  well  as  others,  if  you  wish  their  con 
version,  I  do  not  see.  But  you  say^pt'  It  seems  hard  to  conceive  how 
'  the  author  of  that  Letter  should  think  to  do  any  service  to  religion  in 
'general,  or  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  recommending  and  persuad- 
'  ing  such  a  toleration.  For  how  much  soever  it  may  tend  to  the  ad- 
'vancement  of  trade  and  commerce  (which  some  seem*  to  place 
'  above  all  other  considerations),  I  see  no  reason,  from  any  experiment 
'  that  has  been  made,  to  expect  that  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by 
'  it  ;  that  it  would  be  either  the  better  preserved,  the  more  widely  pro- 
'  pagated,  or  rendered  any  whit  the  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its 
'  professors  by  it.'  Before  I  come  to  your  doubt  itself,  '  Whether  true 
'religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  such  a  toleration  ;'  give  me  leave  to 
take  notice,  that  if,  by  other  considerations,  you  mean  any  thing  but 
religion,  your  parenthesis  is  wholly  beside  the  matter  ;  and  that  if  you 
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do  not  know  that  the  author  of  the  Letter  places  the  advancement  of 
trade  above  religion,  your  insinuation  is  very  uncharitable.  But  I 
must  go  on. 

'  You  see  no  reason,  you  say,  from  any  experiment  that  has  been 
'  made,  to  expect  that  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it.'  True 
religion  and  Christian  religion  are,  I  suppose,  to  you  and  me,  the  same 
thing.  But  of  this  you  have  an  experiment  in  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  and  several  hundreds  of  years  after.  It  was  then  '  better 
'  preserved,  more  widely  propagated,  in  proportion,  and  rendered  more 
<  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its  professors,'  than  ever  since  ;  though  then 
Jews  and  Pagans  were  tolerated,  and  more  than  tolerated  by  the 
governments  of  those  places  where  it  grew  up.  I  hope  you  do  not 
imagine  the  Christian  religion  has  lost  any  of  its  first  beauty,  force,  or 
reasonableness,  by  having  been  almost  two  thousand  years  in  the 
world  ;  that  you  should  fear  k  should  be  less  able  now  to  shift  for 
itself,  without  the  help  of  force.  I  doubt  not  but  you  look  upon  it  still 
to  be  '  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  for  our  salvation  ;'  and  therefore 
cannot  suspect  it  less  capable  to  prevail  now,  by  its  own  truth  and 
light,  than  it  did  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  poor  contempt 
ible  men,  without  authority,  or  the  countenance  of  authority,  had  alone 
the  care  of  it.  This,  as  I  take  it,  has  been  made  use  of  by  Christians 
generally,  and  by  some  of  our  church  in  particular,  as  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  it  grew  and  spread,  and  pre 
vailed,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in 
being.  And  if  it  be  a  mark  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  will  prevail  by  ] 
its  own  light  and  strength,  but  that  false  religions  will  not,  but  have ' 
need  of  force  and  foreign  helps  to  support  them,  nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  true  religion,  than  to  take  away  com 
pulsion  every  where.  And  therefore  it  is  no  more  '  hard  to  conceive 
'  how  the  author  of  the  Letter  should  think  to  do  service  to  religion  in 
'general,  or  to  the  Christian  religion,'  than  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
he  should  think  there  is  a  true  religion,  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  it  ;  which  its  professors  have  always  owned  not  to  need  force,  and 
have  urged  that  as  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  The  in 
ventions  of  men  in  religion  need  the  force  and  helps  of  men  to  support 
them.  A  religion  that  is  of  God  wants  not  the  assistance  of  human 
authority  to  make  it  prevail.  I  guess,  when  this  dropped  from  you,  you 
had  narrowed  your  thoughts  to  your  own  age  and  country  :  but  if  you 
will  enlarge  them  a  little  beyond  the  confines  of  England,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  easily  imagine  that  if  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  the 
inquisition  ;  and  in  France  their  dragooning  ;  and  in  other  parts  those 
severities  that  are  used  to  keep  or  force  men  to  the  national  religion, 
were  taken  away  ;  and  instead  thereof  the  toleration  proposed  by  the 
author  were  set-up  ;  the  true  religion  would  be  a  gainer  by  it. 

The  author  of  the  Letter  says,  '  Truth  would  do  well  enough,  if  she 
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'  were  once  left  to  shift  for  herself.  She  seldom  hath  received,  and  he 
'  fears  never  will  receive,  much  assistance  from  the  power  of  great  men, 
'  to  whom  she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome.  Errors 
'  indeed  prevail,  by  the  assistance  of  foreign  and  borrowed  succours. 
'  Truth  makes  way  into  our  understanding,  by  her  own  light,  and  is  but 
'  the  weaker  for  any  borrowed  force  that  violence  can  add  to  her.' 
These  words  of  his,  how  hard  soever  they  may  seem  to  you,  may  help 
you  to  conceive  how  he  should  think  to  do  service  to  true  religion,  by 
recommending  and  persuading  such  a  toleration  as  he  proposed.  And 
now,  pray  tell  me  yourself,  whether  you  do  not  think  true  religion 
would  be  a  gainer  by  it,  if  such  a  toleration  established  there,  would 
permit  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  freely  preached, 
and  its  worship  set  up,  in  any  Popish,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan  country  ? 
If  you  do  not,  you  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  must  own  that  it  ca/i  only  be  propagated  and  sup 
ported  by  force.  If  you  think  it  would  gain  in  those  countries,  by  such 
a  toleration,  you  are  then  of  the  author's  mind,  and  do  not  find  it  so 
hard  to  conceive  how  the  recommending  such  a  toleration,  might 
do  service  to  that  which  you  think  true  religion.  But  if  you  allow 
such  a  toleration  useful  to  truth  in  other  countries,  you  must  find 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  air,  that  must  make  it  less  useful  to 
truth  in  England.  And  it  will  savour  of  much  partiality,  and  be  too 
absurd,  I  fear,  for  you  to  own,  that  toleration  will  be  advantageous  to 
true  religion  all  the  world  over,  except  only  in  this  island  ;  though, 
I  much  suspect,  this,  as  absurd  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  and  you 
build  all  you  say,  upon  this  lurking  supposition,  that  the  national 
religion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the  pufelick  authority  of  the  law,  is 
the  only  true  religion,  and  therefore  no  other  is  to  be  tolerated.  Which 
being  a  supposition  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other 
countries,  unless  we  can  imagine  that  every  where  but  in  England  men 
believe  what  at  the  same  time  they  think  to  be  a  lie,  will  in  other 
places  exclude  toleration,  and  thereby  hinder  truth  from  the  means  of 
propagating  itself. 

What  the  fruits  of  Toleration  are,  which  in  the  next  words  you 
complain  do  '  remain  still  among  us,'  and  which  you  say,  '  give  no 
'encouragement  to  hope  for  any  advantages  from  it?'  what  fruits,  I 
say,  these  are,  or  whether  they  are  owing  to  the  want  or  wideness 
of  Toleration  among  us,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge,  when  you  tell  us 
what  they  are.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  boldly  say,  that  if  the  magis 
trates  will  severely  and  impartially  set  themselves  against  vice,  in 
whomsoever  it  is  found ;  and  leave  men  to  their  own  consciences, 
in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  ways  of  worship  ;  '  true  religion  will  be 
'  spread  wider,  and  be  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  its  professors,'  than 
ever  hitherto  it  has  been,  by  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies. 

You  tell  us,  '  that  no  man  can  fail  of  finding  the  way  of  salvation, 
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'who  seeks  it  as  he  ought.'  I  wonder  you  had  not  taken  notice,  in 
the  places  you  quote  for  this,  how  we  are  directed  there  to  the  right 
way  of  seeking.  The  words,  John  vii.  17  are,  '  If  any  man  will  do  his 
'will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.'  And, 
Psalm  xxv.  9,  12,  14,  which  are  also  quoted  by  you,  tell  us,  '  The  meek 
'  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.  What 
'  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord,  him  shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he 
'  shall  chuse.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and 
'  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant.'  So  that  these  places,  if  they  prove 
what  you  cite  them  for,  '  that  no  man  can  fail  of  finding  the  way 
of  salvation  who  seeks  it  as  he  ought ;'  they  do  also  prove,  that  a  good 
life  is  the  only  way  to  seek  as  we  ought,  and  that  therefore  the  magis- 
trates,  if  they  would  put  men  upon  seeking  the  way  of  salvation  as 
they  ought,  should,  by  their  laws  and  penalties,  force  them  to  a  good 
life  ;  a  good  conversation  being  the  readiest  and  surest  way  to  a  right 
understanding.  Punishments  and  severities  thus  applied,  we  are  sure, 
are  both  practicable,  just,  and  useful.  How  punishments  will  prove  in 
the  way  you  contend  for,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  it. 

Having  given  us  these  broad  marks  of  your  good-will  to  Toleration, 
you  tell  us,  '  It  is  not  your  design  to  argue  against  it,  but  only  to 
'  inquire  what  our  author  offers  for  the  proof  of  his  assertion.'  And 
then  you  give  us  this  scheme  of  his  argument. 

'  I.  There  is  but  one  way  of  salvation,  or  but  one  true  religion. 
'  2.  No  man  can  be  saved  by  this  religion,  who  does  not  believe  it  to 
'be  the  true  religion.  3.  This  belief  is  to  be  wrought  in  men  by 
'reason  and  argument,  not  by  outward  force  and  compulsion.  4. 
'  Therefore  all  such  force  is  utterly  of  no  use  for  the  promoting  true 
'  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  5.  And  therefore  no  body  can 
'  have  any  right  to  use  any  force  or  compulsion,  for  the  bringing  men 
'  to  the  true  religion.' 

And  you  tell  us,  'the  whole  strength  of  what  that  Letter  urged. for 
'  the  purpose  of  it,  lies  in  this  argument,'  which  I  think  you  have  no 
more  reason  to  say,  than  if  you  should  tell  us,  that  only  one  beam  of  a 
house  had  any  strength  in  it,  when  there  are  several  others  that  would 
support  the  building,  were  that  gone. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  plainly  to  defend  Toleration,  exempt 
from  all  force  :  especially  civil  force,  or  the  force  of  the  magistrate. 
Now  if  it  be  a  true  consequence  'that  men  must  be  tolerated,  if 
'magistrates  have  no  commission  or  authority  to  punish  them  for 
'matters  of  religion;'  then  the  only  strength  of  that  letter  lies  not 
in  the  unfitness  of  force  to  convince  mens  understanding. 

Again  :  If  it  be  true  that  '  magistrates  being  as  liable  to  error  as  the 
'  rest  of  mankind,  their  using  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  would  not 
'  at  all  advance  the  salvation  of  mankind,'  allowing  that  even  force 
could  work  upon  them,  and  magistrates  had  authority  to  use  it  in 
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religion,  then  the  argument  you  mention  is  not  'the  only  one  in  that 
'  Letter,  of  strength  to  prove  the  necessity  of  toleration.'  «  For  the 
argument  of  the  unfitness  of  force  to  convince  mens  minds  being  quite 
taken  away,  either  of  the  other  would  be  a  strong  proof  for  toleration. 
But  let  us  consider  the  argument  as  you  have  put  it. 

'  The  two  first  propositions,  you  say,  you  agree  to.'  As  to  the  third, 
you  grant  '  that  force  is  very  improper  to  be  used  to  induce  the  mind  to 
'  assent  to  any  truth.'  But  yet  you  deny,  '  that  force  is  utterly  useless 
'  for  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  ;' 
which  you  call  the  author's  fourth  proposition  ;  but  indeed  that  is  not 
the  author's  fourth  proposition,  or  any  proposition  of  his,  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  you  quote,  or  any  where  else  in  the  whole  Letter,  either 
in  those  terms,  or  in  the  sense  you  take  it.  In  the  page,  which 
you  quote,  the  author  is  shewing  that  the  magistrate  has  no  power, 
that  is  not  right,  to  make  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  for  the 
salvation  of  mens  souls.  And  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  there,  is, 
because  force  has  no  efficacy  to  convince  mens  minds  ;  and  that 
without  a  full  persuasion  of  the  mind,  the  profession  of  the  true  religion 
itself  is  not  acceptable  to  God.  '  Upon  this  ground,  says  he,  I  affirm 
'  that  the  magistrate's  power  extends  not  to  the  establishing  any  articles 
'  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worship,  by  the  force  of  his  laws.  For  laws  are 
'of  no  force  at  all  without  penalties;  and  penalties  in  this  case  are 
'  absolutely  impertinent,  because  they  are  not  proper  to  convince  the 
'  mind.'  And  so  again,  in  the  other  place  you  quote,  the  author  says  : 
'  Whatsoever  may  be  doubted  in  religion,  yet  this  at  least  is  certain  ; 
'  that  no  religion  which  I  believe  not  to  be  true,  can  be  either  true,  or 
'  profitable  unto  me.  In  vain  therefore  do  princes  compel  their  subjects 
'  to  come  into  their  church-communion,  under  the  pretence  of  saving 
'  their  souls.'  And  more  to  this  purpose.  But  in  neither  of  those 
passages,  nor  any  where  else,  that  I  remember,  does  the  author  say 
that  it  is  impossible  that  force  should  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any 
person,  by  any  accident,  be  useful  towards  the  promoting  of  true 
religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  for  that  is  it  which  you  mean  by 
'  utterly  of  no  use.'  He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  which 
God  in  his  goodness  does  not,  or  may  not,  sometimes  graciously  make 
use  of,  towards  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  as  our  Saviour  did  of  clay 
and  spittle  to  cure  blindness,  and  that  so,  force  also  may  be  sometimes 
useful.  But  that  which  he  denies,  and  you  grant,  is,  that  force  has 
any  proper  efficacy  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  produce  belief. 
And  from  thence  he  infers,  that  therefore  the  magistrate  cannot  lawfully 
compel  men  in  matters  of  religion.  This  is  what  the  author  says,  and 
what  I  imagine  will  always  hold  true,  whatever  you  or  any  one  can  say 
or  think  to  the  contrary. 

That  which  you  say  is,  '  Force  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  may  do 
'gome   service.'     What   you   mean   by   doing   service   at  a   distance, 
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towards  the  bringing  men  to  salvation,  or  to  embrace  the  truth,  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  ;  unless  perhaps  it  be  what  others,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  call  by  accident.  But  be  it  what  it  will,  it  is  such 
a  service  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  and  proper  efficacy  of 
force.  And  so,  say  you,  '  Force,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  may  do 
'  some  service.'  I  grant  it  :  make  your  best  of  it.  W.h.aJ;_jdo  you 
conclude  from^theacOr  to- ..yoiir_.p.urppse.?.....That_thercforc  the  magis- 
-trate  may  make  use  of  it  ?  That  I  deny,  that  such  an  indirect,  and  at 
a  distance  usefulness,  will  authorize  the  civil  power  in  the  use  of  it, 
that  will  never  be  proved.  Loss  of  estate  and  dignities  may  make  a 
proud  man  humble  :  sufferings  and  imprisonment  may  make  a  wild 
and  debauched  man  sober  :  and  so  these  things  may  '  indirectly,  and 
'at  a  distance,  be  serviceable  towards  the  salvation  of  mens  souls.'  I 
doubt  not  but  God  has  made  some,  or  all  of  these,  the  occasions  of 
good  to  many  men.  But  will  you  therefore  infer,  that  the  magistrate 
may  take  away  a  man's  honour,  or  estate,  or  liberty,  for  the  salvation 
of  his  soul ;  or  torment  him  in  this,  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  other 
world  ?  What  is  otherwise  unlawful  in  itself,  as  it  certainly  is  to 
punish  a  man  without  a  fault,  can  never  be  made  lawful  by  some  good 
that,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  or  if  you  please,  indirectly  and  by 
accident,  may  follow  from  it.  Running  a  man  through,  may  save  his 
life,  as  it  has  done  by  chance,  opening  a  lurking  imposthume.  But 
will  you  say  therefore,  that  this  is  lawful,  justifiable  chirurgery  ?  The 
gallics,  it  is  like,  might  reduce  many  a  vain,  loose  Protestant  to 
repentance,  sobriety  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  religion  :  and  the 
torments  they  suffered  in  the  late  persecution,  might  make  several 
consider  the  pains  of  hell,  and  put  a  due  estimate  of  vanity  and 
contempt  on  all  things  of  this  world.  But  will  you  say,  because  those 
punishments  might,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  serve  to  the  salvation 
of  mens  souls,  that  therefore  the  king  of  France  had  right  and  authority 
to  make  use  of  them?  If  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  serviceable- 
ness,  may  authorize  the  magistrate  to  use  force  in  religion,  all  the 
cruelties  used  by  the  heathens  against  Christians,  by  Papists  against 
Protestants,  and  all  the  persecuting  of  Christians  one  among  another, 
are  all  justifiable. 

But  what  if  I  should  tell  you  now  of  other  effects,  contrary  effects, 
that  punishments  in  matters  of  religion  may  produce  ;  and  so  may 
serve  to  keep  men  from  the  truth  and  from  salvation  ?  What  then 
will  become  of  your  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  ?  For  in  all 
picas  for  any  thing  because  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  as 
you  do,  and  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it,  that  it  may  be  service 
able  :  but  it  must  be  considered  not  only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is 
likely  to  produce  :  and  the  greater  good  or  harm  like  to  come  from  it, 
ought  to  determine  the  use  of  it.  To  shew  you  what  effects  one  may 
expect  from  force,  of  what  usefulness  it  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the 
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truth,  be  pleased  to  read  what  you  yourself  have  writ.  'I  cannot  but 
'  remark,  say  you,  that  these  methods  (viz.  depriving  men  of  estates, 
'  corporal  punishment,  starving  and  tormenting  them  in  prisons,  and  in 
'  the  end  even  taking  away  their  lives,  to  make  them  Christians)  are  so 
'  very  improper  in  respect  to  the  design  of  them,  that  they  usually  pro- 
'  duce  the  quite  contrary  effect.  For  whereas  all  the  use  which  force 
'  can  have  for  the  advancing  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  is 
'  (as  has  already  been  shewed)  by  disposing  men  to  submit  to  instruc- 
'  tion,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons  which  are  offered  for 
'  the  enlightning  their  minds,  and  discovering  the  truth  to  them  ;  these 
'  cruelties  have  the  misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  upon  as  so  just 
'  a  prejudice  against  any  religion  that  uses  them,  as  makes  it  needless 
'to  look  any  further  into  it  ;  and  to  tempt  men  to  reject  it,  as  both 
'  false  and  detestable,  without  ever  vouchsafing  to  consider  the  rational 
'  grounds  and  motives  of  it.  This  effect  they  seldom  fail  to  work  upon 
'  the  sufferers  of  them.  And  as  to  the  spectators,  if  they  be  not  before- 
'  hand  well  instructed  in  those  grounds  and  motives,  they  will  be  much 
'  tempted  likewise,  not  only  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  such  a 
'  religion,  but  withal  to  judge  much  more  favourably  of  that  of  the 
'  sufferers  ;  who  they  will  be  apt  to  think,  would  not  expose  themselves 
'  to  such  extremities,  which  they  might  avoid  by  compliance,  if  they 
'were  not  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.'  Here 
then  you  allow  that  taking  away  mens  estates,  or  liberty,  and  corporal 
punishments,  are  apt  to  drive  away  both  sufferers  and  spectators  from, 
the  religion  that  makes  use  of  them,  rather  than  to  it.  And  so  these 
you  renounce.  Now  if  you  give  up  punishments  of  a  man,  in  his 
person,  liberty,  and  estate,  I  think  we  need  not  stand  with  you,  for 
any  other  punishments  may  be  made  use  of.  But,  by  what  follows,  it 
seems  you  shelter  yourself  under  the  name  of  severities.  For  mode 
rate  punishments,  as  you  call  them  in  another  place,  you  think  may 
be  serviceable  ;  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  serviceable,  to  bring. men 
to  the  truth.  And  I  say,  any  sort  of  punishments  disproportioned 
to  the  offence,  or  where  there  is  no  fault  at  all,  will  always  be  severity, 
;  unjustifiable  severity,  and  will  be  thought  so  by  the  sufferers  and  by- 
i  standers  ;  and  so  will  usually  produce  the  effects  you  have  mentioned, 
'  contrary  to  the  design  they  are  used  for.  Not  to  profess  the  national 
faith,  whilst  one  believes  it  not  to  be  true;  not  to  enter  into  church- 
communion  with  the  magistrate  as  long  as  one  judges  the  doctrine 
there  professed  to  be  erroneous,  or  the  worship  not  such  as  God  has 
either  prescribed,  or  will  accept ;  this  you  allow,  and  all  the  world  with 
you  must  allow,  not  to  be  a  fault.  But  yet  you  would  have  men  pu 
nished  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion  ;  that  is,  as  you  yourself 
confess,  for  no  fault  at  all.  Whether  this  be  not  severity,  nay  so  open 
and  avowed  injustice,  that  it  will  give  men  a  just  prejudice  against  tho 
religion  that  uses  it,  and  produce  all  those  ill  effects  you  there  mention, 
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I  leave  you  to  consider.  So  that  the  name  of  severities,  in  opposition 
to  the  moderate  punishments  you  speak  for,  can  do  you  no  service  at 
all.  For  where  there  is  no  fault,  there  can  be  no  moderate  punish 
ment:  all  punishment  is  immoderate,  where  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
punished.  But  of  your  moderate  punishment  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  in  another  place.  It  suffices  here  to  have  shewn,  that, 
whatever  punishments  you  use,  they  are*  as  likely  to  drive  men  from 
the  religion  that  uses  them,  as  to  bring  them  to  the  truth ;  and  much 
more  likely,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  have  done  :  and  so  by  your  own 
confession,  they  are  not  to  be  used. 

One  thing  in  this  passage  of  the  author,  it  seems,  appears  absurd  to 
you  ;  that  he  should  say,  '  That  to  take  away  mens  lives,  to  make  them 
'  Christians,  was  but  an  ill  way  of  expressing  a  design  of  their  salva- 
'  tion.'  I  grant  there  is  great  absurdity  somewhere  in  the  case.  But 
it  is  in  the  practice  of  those  who,  persecuting  men  under  a  pretence  of 
bringing  them  to  salvation,  suffer  the  temper  of  their  good-will  to  be 
tray  itself,  in  taking  away  their  lives.  And  whatever  absurdities  there 
be  in  this  way  of  proceeding,  there  is  none  in  the  author's  way  of 
expressing  it ;  as  you  would  more  plainly  have  seen,  if  you  had  looked 
into  the  Latin  original,  where  the  words  are, '  Vitddcniqne  ipsd  prhmnt, 
'  itl  fideles,  nt  snh'i  fiant]  which  though  more  literally,  might  be  thus 
rendered,  '  To  bring  them  to  the  faith  and  to  salvation ; '  yet  the  trans 
lator  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  he  chose  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
author,  in  words  that  very  livelily  represented  the  extreme  absurdity 
they  are  guilty  of,  who  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
proceed  to  the  taking  away  their  lives.  An  example  whereof  we  have 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  the  prince  declares  he  will  have  all  his 
dissenting  subjects  saved,  and  pursuant  thereunto  has  taken  away  the 
lives  of  many  of  them.  For  thither  at  last  persecution  must  come  ;  as 
I  fe.'ir,  notwithstanding  your  talk  of  moderate  punishments,  you  your 
self  intimate  in  these  words  :  '  Not  that  I  think  the  sword  is  to  be  us'ed 
'in  this  business  (as  I  have  sufficiently  declared  already),  but  because 
'  all  coactive  power  resolves  at  last  into  the  sword  ;  since  all  (I  do  not 
'  say,  that  will  not  be  reformed  in  this  matter  by  lesser  penalties,  but) 
'that  refuse  to  submit  to  lesser  penalties,  must  at  last  fall  under  the 
|  stroke  of  it.'  In  which  words,  if  you  mean  any  thing  to  the  business 
in  hand,  you  seem  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments,  when 
lesser  are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men  to  be  convinced.  But  we  will 
let  that  pass. 

_  You  say,  '  If  force  be  used,  not  instead  of  reason  and  arguments,  that 
.'  is,  not  to  convince  by  its  own  proper  efficacy,  which  it  cannot  do,'  etc. 
I  think  those  who  make  laws,  and  use  force,  to  bring  men  to  church- 
conformity  in  religion,  seek  only  the  compliance,  but  concern  them 
selves  not  for  the  conviction  of  those  they  punish  ;  and  so  never  use 
force  to  convince.  For,  pray  tell  me ;  when  any  dissenter  conforms, 
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and  enters  into  the  church-communion,  is  he  ever  examined  to  see 
whether  he  does  it  upon  reason,  and  conviction,  and  such  grounds  as 
would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for  religion  ?  If  persecution,  as 
is  pretended,  were  for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  this  would  be  done  ; 
and  men  not  driven  to  take  the  sacrament  to  keep  their  places,  or  to 
obtain  licenses  to  sell  ale,  for  so  low  have  these  holy  things  been  pros 
tituted,  who  perhaps  knew  nothing  of  its  institution  ;  and  considered 
no  other  use  of  it  but  the  securing  some  poor  secular  advantage,  which 
without  taking  of  it  they  should  have  lost.  So  that  this  exception  of 
yours,  of  the  '  use  of  force,  instead  of  arguments,  to  convince  men,'  I 
think  is  needless  ;  those  who  use  it,  not  being,  that  ever  I  heard,  con 
cerned  that  men  should  be  convinced. 

But  you  go  on  in  telling  us  your  way  of  using  force,  '  only  to  bring 
'  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments,  which  are  proper  and 
'  sufficient  to  convince  them  ;  but  which,  without  being  forced,  they 
'would  not  consider.'  And,  say  you,  'who  can  deny  but  that,  in 
'  directly,  and  at  a  distance,  it  does  some  service,  towards  bringing 
'men  to  embrace  that  truth,  which  either  through  negligence  they 
'would  never  acquaint  themselves  with,  or  through  prejudice  they 
'would  reject  and  condemn  unheard?'  Whether  this  way  of  punish 
ment  is  like  to  increase  or  remove  prejudice,  we  have  already  seen. 
And  what  that  truth  is,  which  you  can  positively  say,  any  man,  '  with- 
'  out  being  forced  by  punishment,  would  through  carelessness  never 
'acquaint  himself  with,'  I  desire  you  to  name.  Some  are  called  at  the 
third,  some  at  the  ninth,  and  some  at  the  eleventh  hour.  And  when 
ever  they  are  called,  they  embrace  all  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation. 
But  these  slips  may  be  forgiven,  amongst  so  many  gross  and  palpable 
mistakes,  as  appear  to  me  all  through  your  discourse.  For  example  ; 
you  tell  us  that  '  force  used  to  bring  men  to  consider,  does  indirectly, 
'  and  at  a  distance  some  service.'  Here  now  you  walk  in  the  dark,  and 
endeavour  to  cover  yourself  with  obscurity,  by  omitting  two  necessary 
parts.  As  first,  who  must  use  this  force  :  which,  though  you  tell  us 
not  here,  yet  by  other  parts  of  your  treatise  it  is  plain  you  mean  the 
magistrate.  And,  secondly,  you  omit  to  say  upon  whom  it  must  be 
used,  who  it  is  must  be  punished  :  and  those,  if  you  say  any  thing  to 
your  purpose,  must  be  dissenters  from  the  national  religion,  those  who 
come  not  into  church-communion  with  the  magistrate.  And  then  your 
propositions,  in  fair  plain  terms,  will  stand  thus.  '  If  the  magistrate 
'  punish  dissenters,  only  to  bring  them  to  consider  those  reasons  and 
'  arguments  which  are  proper  to  convince  them ;  who  can  deny  but 
'  that  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  it  may  do  service,  etc.  towards 
'  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth  which  otherwise  they  would  never 
'  be  acquainted  with  ?'  etc.  In  which  proposition,  i.  There  is  some 
thing  impracticable.  2.  Something  unjust.  And,  3.  Whatever  efficacy 
there  is  in  force,  your  way  applied,  to  bring  men  to  consider  and  be 
convinced,  it  makes  against  you. 
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1.  It  is  impracticable  to  punish  dissenters,  as  dissenters,  only  to 
make  them  consider.     For  if  you  punish  them  as  dissenters,  as  cer 
tainly  you  do,  if  you  punish  them  alone,  and  them  all  without  excep 
tion,  you  punish  them  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion.     And  to 
punish  a  man  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion,  is  not  to  punish 
him  only  to  make  him  consider  ;  unless  not  to  be  of  the  national  reli 
gion,  and  not  to  consider,  be  the  same  thing.     But  you  will  say,  the 
design  is  only  to  make  dissenters  consider  ;  and  therefore  they  may  be 
punished  only  to  make  them  consider.     To  this  I  reply  ;  it  is  impos 
sible  you  should  punish  one  with  a  design  only  to  make  him  consider, 
whom  you  punish  for  something  else  besides  want  of  consideration  ;  or 
if  you  punish  him  whether  he  consider  or  no  ;  as  you  do,  if  you  lay 
penalties  on  dissenters  in  general.    If  you  should  make  a  law  to  punish 
all  stammerers  ;  could  any  one  believe  you,  if  you  said  it  was  designed 
only  to  make  them  leave  swearing  ?     Would  not  every  one  see  it  was 
impossible  that  punishment  should  be  only  against  swearing,  when  all 
stammerers  were  under  the  penalty  ?     Such  a  proposal  as  this,  is  in 
itself,  at  first  sight,  monstrously  absurd.     But  you  must  thank  yourself 
for  it.     For  to  lay  penalties  upon  stammerers,  only  to  make  them  not 
swear,  is  not  more  absurd  and  impossible  than  it  is  to  lay  penalties 
upon  dissenters  only  to  make  them  consider. 

2.  To  punish  men  out  of  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  to 
make  them  consider,  is  unjust.     They  are  punished  because  out  of  the 
national  church :  and  they  are  out  of  the  national  church,  because  they 
are  not  yet  convinced.     Their  standing  out  therefore  in   this  state, 
whilst  they  are  not  convinced,  not  satisfied  in  their  minds,  is  no  fault  ; 
and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  punished.     But  your  method  is,  '  Punish 
'them,  to  make  them  consider  such  reasons  and  arguments  as  are 
'  proper  to  convince  them.'     Which  is  just  such  justice,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  magistrate  to  punish  you  for  not  being  a  Cartesian,  '  only  -to 
'  bring  you  to  consider  such  reasons  and  arguments  as  are  proper  and 
'sufficient  to  convince  you:'  when  it  is  possible,  i.  That  you  being- 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  your  own  opinion  in  philosophy,  did  not  judge 
it  worth  while  to  consider  that  of  Des  Cartes.    2.  It  is  possible  you  are 
not  able  to  consider,  and  examine,  all  the  proofs  and  grounds  upon 
which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his   philosophy.     3.   Possibly   you 
have  examined,  and  can  find  no  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  you. 

3.  Whatever   indirect   efficacy   there   be   in   force,    applied   by  the 
magistrate  your  way,  it  makes  against  you.     '  Force  used  by  the  ma- 
'gistrate  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments,  which 
'  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them,  but  which  without  being 
'forced   they  would  not  consider;  may,  say  you,  be  serviceable  in- 
'  directly,  and  at  a  distance,  to  make  men  embrace  the  truth  which 
'must  save  them.'     And  thus,  say  I,  it  maybe  serviceable  to  bring 
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men  to  receive  and  embrace  falshood,  which  will  destroy  them.  So 
that  force  and  punishment,  by  your  own  confession,  not  being  able 
directly,  by  its  proper  efficacy,  to  do  men  any  good,  in  reference  to 
their  future  estate  ;  though  it  be  sure  directly  to  do  them  harm,  in 
reference  to  their  present  condition  here  ;  and  indirectly,  and  in  your 
way  of  applying  it,  being  proper  to  do  at  least  as  much  harm  as  good  ; 
I  desire  to  know  what  the  usefulness  is  which  so  much  recommends  it, 
even  to  a  degree  that  you  pretend  is  needful  and  necessary.  Had  you 
some  new  untried  chymical  preparation,  that  was  as  proper  to  kill  as 
to  save  an  infirm  man,  of  whose  life  I  hope  you  would  not  be  more 
tender  than  of  a  weak  brother's  soul,  would  you  give  it  your  child,  or 
try  it  upon  your  friend,  or  recommend  it  to  the  world  for  its  rare  use 
fulness  ?  I  deal  very  favourably  with  you,  when  I  say  as  proper  to  kill 
as  to  save.  For  force,  in  your  indirect  way,  of  the  magistrate's  '  apply- 
'ing  it  to  make  men  consider  those  arguments  that  otherwise  they 
'  would  not  ;  to  make  them  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  they 
'  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right ; '  I  say,  in 
this  way,  force  is  much  more  proper,  and  likely,  to  make  men  receive 
and  embrace  error  than  the  truth. 

1.  Because  men  out  of  the  right  way  are  as  apt,  I  think  I  may  say 
apter,  to  use  force  than  others.     For  truth,  I  mean  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  that  of  the  true  religion,  is  mild,  and  gentle,  and 
meek,  and  apter  to  use  prayers  and  intreaties,  than  force,  to  gain  a 
hearing. 

2.  Because  the  magistrates  of  the  world,  or  the  civil  sovereigns,  as 
you  think  it  more  proper  to  call  them,  being  few  of  them  in  the  right 
way  ;  not  one  of  ten,  take  which  side  you  will,  perhaps  you  will  grant 
not  one  of  an  hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion  ;  it  is  likely  your 
indirect  way  of  using  of  force  would  do  an  hundred,  or  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  harm  as  good  :  especially  if  you  consider,  that  as  the 
magistrate  will  certainly  use  it  to  force  men  to  hearken  to  the  proper 
ministers  of  his  religion,  let  it  be  what  it  will ;  so  you  having  set  no 
time,  nor  bounds,  to  this  consideration  of  arguments  and  reasons,  short 
of  being  convinced  ;  you,  under  another  pretence,  put  into  the  magis 
trate's  hands  as  much  power  to  force  men  to  his  religion,  as  any  the 
openest  persecutors  can  pretend  to.     For  what  difference,  I  beseech 
you,  between  punishing  you  to  bring  you  to  mass,  and  punishing  you 
to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  suffi 
cient  to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  mass  ?     For  till  you  are 
brought  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to 
convince  you  ;  that  •  is,  till  you  are  convinced  ;  you  are  punished  on. 
If  you  reply,  you  meant  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth.     I  answer,  if  you  meant  so,  why  did  you 
not  say  so  ?     But  if  you  had,  it  would  in  this  case  do  you  little  service. 
For  the  mass,  in  France,  is  as  much  supposed  the  truth,  as  the  liturgy 
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here.  And  your  way  of  applying  force  will  as  much  promote  popery 
in  France,  as  protestantism  in  England.  And  so  you  see  how  service 
able  it  is  to  make  men  thus  receive  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must 
save  them. 

However  you  tell  us,  in  the  same  page,  that  '  if  force  so  applied,  as  is 
'  above-mentioned,  may  in  such  sort  as  has  been  said,  i.e.  indirectly, 
'  and  at  a  distance,  be  serviceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace 
'  truth,  you  think  it  sufficient  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  it  in  religion  : ' 
where  I  shall  observe,  i.  That  this  usefulness  amounts  to  no  more  but 
this,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  useful.  And  such  a 
usefulness  one  cannot  deny  to  auricular  confession,  doing  of  penance, 
going  of  a  pilgrimage  to  some  saint,  and  what  not.  Yet  our  church 
does  not  think  fit  to  use  them  :  though  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  they 
may  have  some  of  your  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  ;  that  is, 
perhaps  may  do  some  service  indirectly,  and  by  accident. 

2.  Force,  your  way  applied,  as  it  may  be  useful,  so  also  it  may  be 
useless.     For,   i.  Where  the  law  punishes  dissenters,  without  telling 
them  it  is  to  make  them  consider,  they  may  through  ignorance  and 
oversight  neglect  to  do  it,  and  so  your  force  proves  useless.     2.  Some 
dissenters  may  have  considered  already,  and  then  force  employed  upon 
them  must  needs  be  useless  ;  unless  you  can  think  it  useful  to  punish 
a  man  to  make  him  do  that  which  he  has  done  already.     3.  God  has 
not  directed  it :  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  he  should 
make  it  successful. 

3.  It  may  be  hurtful  :  nay  it  is  likely  to  prove  more  hurtful  than 
useful,     i.  Because  to  punish  men  for  that,  which  it  is  visible  cannot 
be  known  whether  they  have  performed  or  no,  is  so  palpable  an  injus 
tice,  that  it  is  likelier  to  give  them  an  aversion  to  the  persons,  and 
religion  that  uses  it,  than  to  bring  them  to  it.     2.  Because  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  being  not  able  to  discern  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood, 
that  depend  upon  long  and  many  proofs,  and  remote  consequences  ; 
nor  have  ability  enough  to  discover  the  false  grounds,  and  resist  the 
captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of  learned  men  versed  in  controver 
sies  ;  are  so  much  more  exposed,  by  the  force  which  is  used  to  make 
them  hearken  to  the  information  and  instruction  of  men  appointed  to 
it  by  the  magistrate,  or  those  of  his  religion,  to  be  led  into  falsehood 
and  error,  than  they  are  likely  this  way  to  be  brought  to  embrace  the 
truth  that  must  save  them  ;  by  how  much  the  national  religions  of  the 
world  are,  beyond  compamon,  more  of  them  false  or  erroneous,  than 
such  as  have  God  for  their  author,  and  truth  for  their  standard.     And 
that  seeking  and  examining,  without  the  special  grace  of  God,  will  not 
secure  even  knowing  and  learned  men  from  error  ;  we  have  a  famous 
instance  in  the  two  Reynolds,  both  scholars,  and  brothers,  but  one  a 
protestant,  the  other  a  papist,  who  upon  the  exchange  of  papers  be- 
t\veen»them,  were  both  turned  ;  but  so  that  neither  of  them,  with  all 
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the  arguments  he  could  use,  could  bring  his  brother  back  to  the  religion 
which  he  himself  had  found  reason  to  embrace.  Here  was  ability  to 
examine  and  judge,  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  most  men.  Yet  one 
of  these  brothers  was  so  caught  by  the  sophistry  and  skill  of  the  other, 
that  he  was  brought  into  error,  from  which  he  could  never  again  be 
extricated.  This  we  must  unavoidably  conclude ;  unless  we  can  think, 
that  wherein  they  differed,  they  were  both  in  the  right  ;  or  that  truth 
can  be  an  argument  to  support  a  falsehood ;  both  which  are  impossible. 
And  now,  I  pray,  which  of  these  two  brothers  would  you  have  punished, 
to  make  him  bethink  himself,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  truth  ?  For 
it  is  certain  some  ill-grounded  cause  of  assent  alienated  one  of  them 
from  it.  If  you  will  examine  your  principles,  you  will  find  that  accord 
ing  to  your  rule,  the  papist  must  be  punished  in  England,  and  the 
protestant  in  Italy.  So  that,  in  effect,  by  your  rule,  passion,  humour, 
prejudice,  lust,  impressions  of  education,  admiration  of  persons,  worldly 
respect,  and  the  like  incompetent  motives,  must  always  be  supposed 
on  that  side  on  which  the  magistrate  is  not. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  here,  in  a  short  recapitulation,  to  give  you 
the  view  of  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied,  which  you  make 
such  a  noise  with,  and  lay  so  much  stress  on.  Whereby  I  doubt  not 
but  it  is  visible,  that  its  usefulness  and  uselessness  laid  in  the  balance 
against  each  other,  the  pretended  usefulness  is  so  far  from  outweigh 
ing  that  it  can  neither  encourage  nor  excuse  the  using  of  punishments ; 
which  are  not  lawful  to  be  used  in  our  case  without  strong  probability 
of  success.  But  when  to  its  usefulness  mischief  is  added,  and  it  is 
evident  that  more,  much  more,  harm  may  be  expected  from  it  than 
good  ;  your  own  argument  returns  upon  you.  For  if  it  be  reasonable 
to  use  it,  because  it  may  be  serviceable  to  promote  true  religion,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  let  it  alone,  if  it 
may  be  more  serviceable  to  the  promoting  falsehood,  and  the  perdition 
of  souls.  And  therefore  you  will  do  well  hereafter  not  to  build  so 
much  on  the  usefulness  of  force,  applied  your  way,  your  indirect,  and 
at  a  distance  usefulness,  which  amounts  but  to  the  shadow  and  possi 
bility  of  usefulness,  but  with  an  overbalancing  weight  of  mischief  and 
harm  annexed  to  it.  For  upon  a  just  estimate,  this  indirect,  and  at  a 
distance  usefulness,  can  directly  go  for  nothing  ;  or  rather  for  less 
than  nothing. 

But  suppose  force,  applied  your  way,  were  as  useful  for  the  promoting 
true  religion,  as  I  suppose  I  have  shewed  it  to  be  the  contrary ;  it  does 
not  from  thence  follow  that  it  is  lawful  and  may  be  used.  It  may  be 
very  useful  in  a  parish  that  has  no  teacher,  or  as  bad  as  none,  that  a 
lay-man  who  wanted  not  abilities  for  it,  for  such  we  may  suppose  to 
be,  should  sometimes  preach  to  them  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and 
stir  them  up  to  the  duties  of  a  good  life.  And  yet  this,  (which  cannot 
be  denied,  may  be  at  least '  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  serviceable 
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'  towards  the  promoting  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,')  you 
will  not,  I  imagine,  allow,  for  this  usefulness,  to  be  lawful  :  and  that, 
because  he  has  not  commission  and  authority  to  do  it.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  any  other 
function  of  the  priestly  office.  This  is  just  our  case.  Granting  force, 
as  you  say,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  useful  to  the  salvation  of  mens 
souls  ;  yet  it  docs  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate 
to  use  it  :  because,  as  the  author  says,  the  magistrate  has  no  commis 
sion  or  authority  to  do  so.  For  however  you  have  put  it  thus,  as  you 
have  framed  the  author's  argument,  'force  is  utterly  of  no  use  for  the 
'  promoting  of  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  therefore 
'  no  body  can  have  any  right  to  use  any  force  or  compulsion  for  the 
'bringing  men  to  the  true  religion  ;'  yet  the  author  docs  not,  in  those 
pages  you  quote,  make  the  latter  of  these  propositions  an  inference 
barely  from  the  former  ;  but  makes  use  of  it  as  a  truth  proved  by 
several  arguments  he  had  before  brought  to  that  purpose.  For  though 
it  be  a  good  argument ;  it  is  not  useful,  therefore  not  fit  to  be  used  : 
yet  this  will  not  be  good  logic  ;  it  is  useful,  therefore  any  one  has  a 
right  to  use  it.  For  if  the  usefulness  makes  it  lawful,  it  makes  it  law 
ful  in  any  hands  that  can  so  apply  it ;  and  so  private  men  may  use  it. 

'  Who  can  deny,  say  you,  but  that  force  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance, 
'  may  do  some  service  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth, 
'  which  otherwise  they  would  never  acquaint  themselves  with.'  If  this 
be  good  arguing  in  you,  for  the  usefulness  of  force  towards  the  saving 
of  mens  souls  ;  give  me  leave  to  argue  after  the  same  fashion,  i.  I 
will  suppose,  which  you  will  not  deny  me,  that  as  there  are  many  who 
take  up  their  religion  upon  wrong  grounds,  to  the  endangering  of  their 
souls :  so  there  are  many  that  abandon  themselves  to  the  heat  of  their 
lusts,  to  the  endangering  of  their  souls.  2.  I  will  suppose,  that  as 
force  applied  your  way  is  apt  to  make  the  inconsiderate  consider,  so 
force  applied  another  way  is  apt  to  make  the  lascivious  chaste.  The 
argument  then,  in  your  form,  will  stand  thus  :  '  Who  can  deny  but  that 
'  force,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  may,  by  castration,  do  some  service 
'towards  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  chastity,  which  otherwise  they 
I  would  never  acquaint  themselves  with.'  Thus,  you  see,  '  castration 
'may,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  be  serviceable  towards  the  salvation 
'  of  mens  souls.'  But  will  you  say,  from  such  an  usefulness  as  this, 
because  it  may  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  conduce  to  the  saving  of 
any  of  his  subjects  souls,  that  therefore  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to 
do  it,  and  may  by  force  make  his  subjects  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  It  is  not  for  the  magistrate,  or  any  body  else,  upon  an  ima 
gination  of  its  usefulness,  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  for  the 
salvation  of  mens  souls,  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
hath  directed.  You  may  be  mistaken  in  what  you  think  useful.  Dives 
thought,  and  so  perhaps  should  you  and  I  too,  if  not  better  informed 
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by  the  Scriptures,  that  it  would  be  useful  to  rouze  and  awaken  men  if 
one  should  come  to  them  from  the  dead.  But  he  was  mistaken.  And 
we  are  told,  that  if  men  will  not  hearken  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
the  means  appointed,  neither  will  the  strangeness  nor  terror  of  one 
coming  from  the  dead,  persuade  them.  If  what  we  are  apt  to  think 
useful,  were  thence  to  be  concluded  so,  we  should  I  fear,  be  obliged 
to  believe  the  miracles  pretended  to  by  the  church  of  Rome.  For 
miracles,  we  know,  were  once  useful  for  the  promoting  true  religion, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  which  is  more  than  you  say  for  your 
political  punishments :  but  yet  we  must  conclude  that  God  thinks  them 
not  useful  now  ;  unless  we  will  say,  that  which  without  impiety  cannot 
be  said  ;  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
does  not  now  use  all  useful  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  in 
the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.  I  think  this  consequence  will  hold, 
as  well  as  what  you  draw  in  near  the  same  words. 

Let  us  not  therefore  be  more  wise  than  our  Maker,  in  that  stupen 
dous  and  supernatural  work  of  our  salvation.  The  Scripture,  that 
reveals  it  to  us,  contains  all  that  we  can  know,  or  do,  in  order  to  it : 
and  where  that  is  silent,  it  is  in  us  presumption  to  direct.  When  you 
can  shew  any  commission  in  Scripture,  for  the  use  of  force  to  compel 
men  to  hear,  any  more  than  to  embrace,  the  doctrine  of  others  that 
differ  from  them,  we  shall  have  reason  to  submit  to  it,  and  the  magis 
trate  have  some  ground  to  set  up  this  new  way  of  persecution.  But 
till  then,  it  will  be  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of  the  Gospel,  which 
bids  us  '  take  heed  what  we  hear '  (Mark  iv.  24).  So  that  hearing  is 
not  always  so  useful  as  you  suppose.  If  it  had,  we  should  never  have 
had  so  direct  a  caution  against  it.  It  is  not  any  imaginary  usefulness, 
you  can  suppose,  which  can  make  that  a  punishable  crime,  which  the 
magistrate  was  never  authorized  to  meddle  with.  '  Go  and  teach  all 
'  nations,'  was  a  commission  of  our  Saviour's :  but  there  was  not  added 
to  it,  punish  those  that  will  not  hear  and  consider  what  you  say.  No, 
but  '  if  they  will  not  receive  you,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet ;'  leave 
them,  and  apply  yourselves  to  some  others.  And  St.  Paul  knew  no 
other  means  to  make  men  hear,  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  as 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  read  Rom.  x.  14,  etc.  '  Faith  cometh 
'  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.' 

You  go  on,  and  in  favour  of  your  beloved  force  you  tell  us  that  it  is 
not  only  useful  but  needful.  And  here,  after  having  at  large,  in  the 
four  following  pages,  set  out  the  negligence  or  aversion,  or  other 
hinderances  that  keep  men  from  examining,  with  that  application  and 
freedom  of  judgment  they  should,  the  grounds  upon  which  they  take 
up  and  persist  in  their  religion  ;  you  come  to  conclude  force  necessary. 
Your  words  are  :  '  If  men  are  generally  averse  to  a  due  consideration 
'  of  things,  where  they  are  most  concerned  to  use  it ;  if  they  usually 
'  take  up  their  religion  without  examining  it  as  they  ought,  and  tfien 
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'grow  so  opinionative  and  so  stiff  in  their  prejudice,  that  neither  the 
'  gentlest  admonitions,  nor  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  shall  ever  pre- 
'  vail  with  them  afterwards  to  do  it  ;  what  means  is  there  left,  besides 
'  the  grace  of  God,  to  reduce  those  of  them  that  are  got  into  a  wrong 
'  way,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  it  ?  That  since  they  are  deaf  to 
'  all  persuasions,  the  uneasiness  they  meet  with  may  at  least  put  them 
'  to  a  stand,  and  incline  them  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them 
'  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right.' 
What  means  is  there  left,  say  you,  but  force.  What  to  do?  'To 
'  reduce  men,  who  are  out  of  it,  into  the  right  way.'  So  you  tell  us 
here.  And  to  that,  I  say,  there  is  other  means  besides  force  ;  that 
which  was  appointed  and  made  use  of  from  the  beginning,  the  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

'  But,  say  you,  to  make  them  hear,  to  make  them  consider,  to  make 
'them  examine, there  is  no  other  means  but  punishment;  and  therefore 
'  it  is  necessary.' 

I  answer,  i.  What  if  God,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  would 
not  have  men  compelled  to  hear  ;  but  thought  the  good  tidings  of 
salvation,  and  the  proposals  of  life  and  death,  means  and  inducements 
enough  to  make  them  hear,  and  consider,  now  as  well  as  heretofore  ? 
Then  your  means,  your  punishments,  are  not  necessary.  What  if  God 
would  have  men  left  to  their  freedom  in  this  point,  if  they  will  hear, 
or  if  they  will  forbear,  will  you  constrain  them  ?  Thus  we  are  sure  he 
did  with  his  own  people  :  and  this  when  they  were  in  captivity  (Ezek. 
xi.  5.  7).  And  it  is  very  like  were  ill  treated  for  being  of  a  different 
religion  from  the  national,  and  so  were  punished  as  dissenters.  Yet 
then  God  expected  not  that  those  punishments  should  force  them  to 
hearken  more  than  at  other  times  :  as  appears  by  Ezek.  iii.  2.  And 
this  also  is  the  method  of  the  Gospel.  '  We  are  ambassadors  for 
'  Christ  ;  as  if  God  did  beseech  by  us,  we  pray  in  Christ's  stead,'  says 
St.  Paul  (3  Cor.  v.  20).  If  God  had  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
men  punished  to  make  them  give  ear,  he  could  have  called  magistrates 
to  be  spreaders  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  poor  fishermen, 
or  Paul  a  persecutor,  who  yet  wanted  not  power  to  punish  where 
punishment  was  necessary,  as  is  evident  in  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and 
the  incestuous  Corinthian. 

2.  What  if  God,  foreseeing  this  force  would  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
as  passionate,  humoursome,  as  liable  to  prejudice  and  error  as  the  rest 
of  their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper  means  to  bring  men  into 
the  right  way  ? 

3.  What  if  there  be  other  means  ?    Then  yours  ceases  to  be  neces 
sary,  upon  the  account  that  there  is  no  means  left.     For  you  yourself 
allow,  '  That  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means.'    And  I  suppose  you 
will  not  deny  it  to  be  both  a  proper  and  sufficient  means  ;  and  which 
is  more,  the  only  means  ;  such  means  as  can  work  by  itself,  and  with- 
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out  which  all  the  force  in  the  world  can  do  nothing.  God  alone  can 
open  the  ear  that  it  may  hear,  and  open  the  heart  that  it  may  under 
stand  :  and  this  he  does  in  his  own  good  time,  and  to  whom  he  is 
graciously  pleased  ;  but  not  according  to  the  will  and  fancy  of  man, 
when  he  thinks  fit,  by  punishments,  to  compel  his  brethren.  If  God 
has  pronounced  against  any  person  or  people,  what  he  did  against  the 
Jews  (Isa.  vi.  10),  '  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their 
'  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
'  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  convert, 
'  and  be  healed  :'  will  all  the  force  you  can  use,  be  a  means  to  make 
them  hear  and  understand,  and  be  converted  ? 

But,  Sir,  to  return  to  your  argument ;  you  see  'no  other  means  left 
'  (taking  the  world  as  we  now  find  it)  to  make  men  throughly  and  im- 
'  partially  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such  induce- 
'  ments  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  with  little  or 
'no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it.'  And  thence  you  con 
clude,  the  use  of  force,  by  the  magistrate,  upon  dissenters,  necessary. 
And,  I  say,  I  see  no  other  means  left  (taking  the  world  as  we  now  find 
it,  wherein  the  magistrates  never  lay  penalties,  for  matters  of  religion, 
upon  those  of  their  own  church,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  they  ever 
should  ;)  '  to  make  men,'  of  the  national  church,  anywhere,  '  throughly 
'and  impartially  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such 
'  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  there 
fore  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it.'  And 
therefore,  I  conclude  the  use  of  force,  by  dissenters  upon  conformists, 
necessary.  I  appeal  to  the  world,  whether  this  be  not  as  just  and 
natural  a  conclusion  as  yours.  Though,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion, 
I  think  the  more  genuine  consequence  is,  that  force,  to  make  men  ex 
amine  matters  of  religion,  is  not  necessary  at  all.  But  you  may  take 
which  of  these  consequences  you  please.  Both  of  them,  I  am  sure, 
you  cannot  avoid.  It  is  not  for  you  and  me,  out  of  an  imagination 
that  they  may  be  useful,  or  are  necessary,  to  prescribe  means  in  the 
great  and  mysterious  work  of  salvation,  other  than  what  God  himself 
has  directed.  God  has  appointed  force  as  useful  or  necessary,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  used  ;  is  a  way  of  arguing,  becoming  the  ignorance 
and  humility  of  poor  creatures.  But  I  think  force  useful  or  necessary, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  used ;  has,  methinks,  a  little  too  much  pre 
sumption  in  it.  You  ask,  '  What  means  else  is  there  left  ?'  None,  say 
I,  to  be  used  by  man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed  in  the  Scrip 
tures,  wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods  of  salvation. 
'  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.'  And  we  are  not  to  use  any  other  means  to 
procure  this  gift  to  anyone,  but  what  God  himself  has  prescribed.  If 
he  has  there  appointed  that  any  should  be  forced  '  to  hear  those  who 
'  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the 
'  right ;'  and  that  they  should  be  punished  by  the  magistrate  if  they 
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did  not  ;  it  will  be  past  doubt,  it  is  to  be  made  use  of.  But  till  that  can 
be  done,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say  what  other  means  is  there  left.  If  all 
the  means  God  has  appointed,  to  make  men  hear  and  consider,  be 
'  exhortation  in  season  and  out  of  season,  etc.,  together  with  prayer  for 
them,  and  the  example  of  meekness  and  a  good  life  ;  this  is  all  ought 
to  be  done,  'whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.' 

By  these  means  the  Gospel  at  first  made  itself  to  be  heard  through  a 
great  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  led 
away  by  lusts,  humours,  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  this  you  complain  of, 
prevailed  with  men  to  hear  and  embrace  the  truth,  and  take  care  of 
their  own  souls  ;  without  the  assistance  of  any  such  force  of  the  magis 
trate,  which  you  now  think  needful.  But  whatever  neglect  or  aversion 
there  is  in  some  men,  impartially  and  throughly  to  be  instructed  :  there 
will  upon  a  due  examination,  I  fear,  be  found  no  less  a  neglect  and 
aversion  in  others,  impartially  and  throughly  to  instruct  them.  It  is 
not  the  talking  even  general  truths  in  plain  and  clear  language  ;  much 
less  a  man's  own  fancies  in  scholastick  or  uncommon  ways  of  speaking 
an  hour  or  two,  once  a  week  in  publick  ;  that  is  enough  to  instruct  even 
willing  hearers  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  reli 
gion.  They  are  not  politick  discourses  which  are  the  means  of  right 
information  in  the  foundations  of  religion.  For  with  such,  sometimes 
venting  antimonarchical  principles,  sometimes  again  preaching  up 
nothing  but  absolute  monarchy  and  passive  obedience,  as  the  one  or 
other  have  been  in  vogue,  and  the  way  to  preferment,  have  our  churches 
rung  in  their  turns,  so  loudly,  that  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  in  the  controverted  points  of 
religion,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  were  scarce 
anywhere  to  be  heard.  But  how  many,  do  you  think,  by  friendly  and 
Christian  debates  with  them  at  their  houses,  and  by  the  gentle  methods 
of  the  Gospel  made  use  of  in  private  conversation,  might  have  been 
brought  into  the  church  ;  who,  by  railing  from  the  pulpit,  ill  and  un 
friendly  treatment  out  of  it,  and  other  neglects  and  miscarriages  of 
those  who  claimed  to  be  their  teachers,  have  been  driven  from  hearing 
them  ?  Paint  the  defects  and  miscarriages  frequent  on  this  side,  as 
well  as  you  have  done  those  on  the  other,  and  then  do  you,  with  all  the 
world,  consider  whether  those  who  you  so  handsomely  declaim  against, 
for  being  misled  by  '  education,  passion,  humour,  prejudice,  obstinacy, 
etc.,  do  deserve  all  the  punishment.  Perhaps  it  will  be  answered  ;  if 
there  be  so  much  toil  in  it,  that  particular  persons  must  be  applied  to, 
who  then  will  be  a  minister  ?  And  what  if  a  layman  should  reply  :  if 
there  be  so  much  toil  in  it,  that  doubts  must  be  cleared,  prejudices 
removed,  foundations  examined,  etc.,  who  then  will  be  a  protestant  ?  the 
excuse  will  be  as  good  hereafter  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

This  nc\v  method  of  yours,  which  you  say,  '  nobody  can  deny  but 
that  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  it  does  some  service  towards  bringing 
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'  men  to  embrace  the  truth  ;'  was  never  yet  thought  on  by  the  most  re 
fined  persecutors.     Though  indeed  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  plea 
made  use  of  to  excuse  the  late  barbarous  usage  of  the  protestants  in 
France,  designed  to  extirpate  the  reformed  religion  there  :  from  being 
a  persecution  for  religion.     The  French  king  requires  all  his  subjects 
to  come  to  mass  :  those  who  do  not,  are  punished  with  a  witness.     For 
what  ?     Not  for  their  religion,  say  the  pleaders  for  that  discipline,  but 
for  disobeying  the  king's  laws.      So  by  your  rule,  the  dissenters,  for 
thither  you  would,  and  thither  you  must  come,  if  you  mean  any  thing, 
must  be  punished.     For  what  ?     Not  for  their  religion,  say  you,  not  for 
'  following  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  not  for  obeying  the  dictates  of 
'  their  own  consciences.'     That  you  think  not  fit.     For  what  then  are 
they  to  be  punished  ?    '  To  make  them,  say  you,  examine  the  religion 
'  they  have  embraced,  and  the  religion  they  have  rejected.'     So  that 
they  are  punished,  not  for  having  offended  against  a  law  :  for  there  is 
no  law  of  the  land  that  requires  them  to  examine.     And  which  now  is 
the  fairer  plea,  pray  judge.     You  ought,  indeed,  to  have  the  credit  of 
this  new  invention.     All  other  law-makers  have  constantly  taken  this 
method  ;  that  where  any  thing  was  to  be  amended,  the  fault  was  first 
declared,  and  then  penalties  denounced  against  all  those,  who,  after  a 
time  set,  should  be  found  guilty  of  it.  This  the  common  sense  of  man 
kind,  and  the  very  reason  of  laws,  which  are  intended  not  for  punish 
ment,  but  correction,  has  made  so  plain,  that  the  subtilest  and  most 
refined  law-makers  have  not  gone  out  of  this  course,  nor  have  the  most 
ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  missed  it.  But  you  have  outdone  Solon 
and  Lycurgus,  Moses  and  our  Saviour,  and  are  resolved  to  be  a  law 
maker"  of  a  way  by  yourself.     It  is  an  old  and  obsolete  way,  and  will 
not  serve  your  turn,  to  begin  with  warnings  and  threats  of  penalties  to 
be  inflicted  "on  those  who  do  not  reform,  but  continue  to  do  that  which 
you  think  they  fail  in.     To  allow  of  impunity  to  the  innocent,  or  the 
opportunity  of  amendment  to  those  who  would  avoid  the  penalties,  arc 
formalities  not  worth  your  notice.      You  are  for  a  shorter  and  purer 
way.     Take  a  whole  tribe,  and  punish  them  at  all  adventures  ;  whether 
guilty  or  no,  of  the  miscarriage  which  you  would  have  amended  ;  or 
without  so  much  as  telling  them  what  it  is  you  would  have  them  do,  but 
leaving  them  to  find  it  out  if  they  can.     All  these  absurdities  are  con 
tained  in  your  way  of  proceeding  ;  and  are  impossible  to  be  avoided 
by  any  one  who  will  punish  dissenters,  and  only  dissenters,  to  make 
them  '  consider  and  weigh  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and  impartially 
'  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  took 
'  it  up,  that  so  they  may  find  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
'  them.'     But  that  this  new  sort  of  discipline  may  have  all  fair  play,  let 
us  enquire  first,  who  it  is  you  would  have  be  punished.     In  the  place 
above-cited,  they  are  '  those  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  way,  and  are 
'deaf  to  all  persuasions.'     If  these  are  the  men  to  be  punished,  let  a 
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law  be  made  against  them  :  you  have  my  consent ;  and  that  is  the 
proper  course  to  have  offenders  punished.  For  you  do  not,  I  hope, 
intend  to  punish  any  fault  by  a  law,  which  you  do  not  name  in  the  law  : 
nor  make  a  law  against  any  fault  you  would  not  have  punished.  And 
now,  if  you  are  sincere,  and  in  earnest,  and  are,  as  a  fair  man  should 
be,  for  what  your  words  plainly  signify,  and  nothing  else  :  what  will 
such  a  law  serve  for  ?  Men  In  the  wrong  way  are  to  be  punished  :  but 
who  are  in  the  wrong  way  is  the  question.  You  have  no  more  reason 
to  determine  it  against  one,  who  differs  from  you  ;  than  he  has  to  con 
clude  against  you,  who  differ  from  him.  No,  not  though  you  have  the 
magistrate  and  the  national  church  on  your  side.  For,  if  to  differ  from 
them  be  to  be  in  the  wrong  way  ;  you,  who  are  in  the  right  way  in 
England,  will  be  in  the  wrong  way  in  France.  Every  one  here  must  be 
judge  for  himself :  and  your  law  will  reach  nobody,  till  you  have  con 
vinced  him  he  is  in  the  wrong  way.  And  then  there  will  be  no  need  of 
punishment  to  make  him  consider  ;  unless  you  will  affirm  again,  what 
you  have  denied,  and  have  men  punished  for  embracing  the  religion 
they  believe  to  be  true,  when  it  differs  from  yours  or  the  publick. 

Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  those  who  you  would  have  punished 
must  be  such  as  are  deaf  to  all  persuasions.  But  any  such,  I  suppose, 
you  will  hardly  find,  who  hearken  to  nobody,  not  to  those  of  their  own 
way.  If  you  mean  by  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  all  persuasions  of  a 
contrary  party,  or  of  a  different  church  ;  such,  I  suppose,  you  may 
abundantly  find  in  your  own  church,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  and  I  pre 
sume  to  them  you  are  so  charitable,  that  you  would  not  have  them 
punished  for  not  lending  an  ear  to  seducers.  For  constancy  in  the 
truth,  and  perseverence  in  the  faith,  is,  I  hope,  rather  to  be  encouraged, 
than  by  any  penalties  checked  in  the  orthodox.  And  your  church, 
doubtless,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  orthodox  to  itself  in  all  its  tenets.  If 
you  mean  by  all  persuasion,  all  your  persuasion,  or  all  persuasion  of  those 
of  your  communion :  you  do  but  beg  the  question,  and  suppose  you  have 
a  right  to  punish  those  who  differ  from,  and  will  not  comply  with  you. 

Your  next  words  are,  '  When  men  fly  fr%m  the  means  of  a  right 
'  information,  and  will  not  so  much  as  consider  how  reasonable  it  is, 
'  throughly  and  impartially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced 
'  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter, 
'  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of 
'  it  ;  what  human  method  can  be  used,  to  bring  them  to  act  like  men, 
'in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  and  to  make  a  wiser  and  more 
'  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties  upon  them,  as  may 
'  balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices  which  inclined  them  to  prefer 
'  a  false  way  before  the  true,  and  recover  them  to  so  much  sobriety  and 
'  reflection,  as  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves  ;  whether  it 
'be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies,  for  adher- 
'  ing  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false,  or  for 
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rejecting  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which,  for  anything  they  know, 
'  may  be  true,  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given 
'  it  a  fair  trial  there  ? '     Here  you  again  bring  in  such  as  prefer  a"  false 
way  before  a  true  :  to  which  having  answered  already,  I  shall  here 
say  no  more,  but  that,  since  our  church  will  not  allow  those  to  be  in  a 
false  way  who  are  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  because  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  pretends  infallibility,  declares  hers  to  be  the  only  true 
way  ;  certainly  no  one  of  our  church,  nor  any  other,  which  claims  not 
infallibility,  can  require  any  one  to  take  the  testimony  of  any  church, 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrine.     So  that  true 
and  false,  as  it  commonly  happens,  when  we  suppose  them  for  our 
selves,  or  our  party,  in  effect,  signify  just  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  unless  we  think  that  true  or  false  in  England  which  will  not 
be  so  in  Rome,  or  Geneva,  and  vice  versa.     As  for  the  rest  of  the 
description,  of  those  on  whom  you  are  here  laying  penalties,  I  beseech 
you  consider  whether  it  will  not  belong  to  any  of  your  church,  let  it  be 
what  it  will.     Consider,  I  say,  if  there  be  none  in  your  church  '  who 
|  have  embraced  her  religion,  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have 
'  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examina- 
'  tion  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it,  who  have  not  been  inclined  by  pre 
judices  ;  who  do  not  adhere  to  a  religion,  which  for  any  thing  they 
|  know  may  be  false,  and  who  have  rejected  another  which  for  any  thing 
'  they  know  may  be  true.'     If  you  have  any  such  in  your  communion, 
and  it  will  be  an  admirable,  though  I  fear  but  little  flock  that  has  none 
such  in  it,  consider  well  what  you  have  done.     You  have  prepared  rods 
for  them,  for  which   I  imagine  they  will  con  you  no  thanks.     For  to 
make  any  tolerable  sense  of  what  you  here  propose,  it  must  be  under 
stood  that  you  would  have  men  of  all  religions  punished,  to  make  them 
consider  '  whether  it  be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo  such  incon- 
'  veniencies  for  adhering  to  a  religion  which  for  any  thing  they  know 
'  may  be  false.'     If  you  hope  to  avoid  that,  by  what  you  have  said  of 
true  and  false  ;  and  pretend  that  the  supposed  preference  of  the  true 
way  in  your  church,  ouglft  to  preserve  its  members  from  your  punish 
ment  ;  you  manifestly  trifle.     For  every  church's  testimony,  that  it  has 
chosen  the  true  way,  must  be  taken   for  itself ;  and  then  none  will  be 
liable  ;  and  your  new  invention  of  punishment  is  come  to  nothing  :  or 
else  the  different  churches  testimonies  must  be  taken  one  for  another; 
and  then  they  will  be  all  out  of  the  true  way,  and  your  church  need 
penalties  as  well  as  the  rest.     So  that,  upon  your  principles,  they  must 
all  or  none  be  punished.     Chuse  which  you  please  :  one  of  them,  I 
think,  you  cannot  escape. 

What  you  say  in  the  next  words:  'Where  instruction  is  stifly 
'refused,  and  all  the  admonitions  and  persuasions  prove  vain  and 
'  ineffectual  ; '  differs  nothing  but  in  the  way  of  expressing,  from  deaf 
to  all  persuasions  :  and  so  that  is  answered  already. 
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In  another  place,  you  give  us  another  description  of  those  you  think 
ought  to  be  punished,  in  these  words  :  'Those  who  refuse  to  embrace 
'  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  spiritual  government  of  the  proper 
'  ministers  of  religion,  who  by  special  designation  are  appointed  to 
'  exhort,  admonish,  reprove,'  etc.  Here  then,  those  to  be  punished, 
'are  such  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
'government  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion.'  Whereby  we  are  as 
much  still  at  uncertainty  as  we  were  before  who  those  are  who  by 
your  scheme,  and  laws  suitable  to  it,  are  to  be  punished.  Since  every 
church  has,  as  it  thinks,  its  proper  ministers  of  religion.  And  if  you 
mean  those  that  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  ministers  of  another  church ;  then  all  men  will  be  guilty, 
and  must  be  punished ;  even  those  of  your  church,  as  well  as  others.  If 
you  mean  those  who  refuse,  etc.,  the  ministers  of  their  own  church  ; 
very  few  will  incur  your  penalties.  But  if,  by  these  proper  ministers  of 
religion,  the  ministers  of  some  particular  church  are  intended,  why  do 
you  not  name  it  ?  Why  are  you  so  reserved,  in  a  matter  wherein,  if  you 
speak  not  out,  all  the  rest  that  you  say  will  be  to  no  purpose  ?  Are  men 
to  be  punished  for  refusing  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
government,  of  the  proper  ministers  of  the  church  of  Geneva  ?  For 
this  time,  since  you  have  declared  nothing  to  the  contrary,  let  me  sup 
pose  you  of  that  church  :  and  then,  I  am  sure,  that  is  it  that  you  would 
name.  For  of  whatever  church  you  are,  if  you  think  the  ministers  of 
any  one  church  ought  to  be  hearkened  to,  and  obeyed,  it  must  be 
those  of  your  own.  There  are  persons  to  be  punished,  you  say.  This 
you  contend  for,  all  through  your  book  ;  and  lay  so  much  stress  on  it, 
that  you  make  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  religion,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  to  depend  on  it  ;  and  yet  you  describe  them  by  so 
general  and  equivocal  marks  ;  that,  unless  it  be  upon  suppositions 
which  no  body  will  grant  you,  I  dare  say,  neither  you,  nor  any  body 
else,  will  be  able  to  find  one  guilty.  Pray  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  man 
whom  you  can  judicially  prove,  for  he  that  is  to  be  punished  by  law 
must  be  fairly  tried,  is  in  a  wrong  way,  in  respect  of  his  faith  ;  I  mean, 
'  who  is  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  who  flies  from  all  means  of  a  right 
'  information,  who  refuses  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
'government  of  the  spiritual  pastors.'  And  when  you  have  done 
that,  I  think,  I  may  allow  you  what  power  you  please  to  punish 
him  ;  without  any  prejudice  to  the  Toleration  the  author  of  the  Letter 
proposes. 

But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  bogling,  all  this  loose  talking,  as  if  you  knew 
not  what  you  meant,  or  durst  not  speak  it  out  ?  Would  you  be  for 
punishing  some  body,  you  know  not  whom  ?  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of 
you.  Let  me  then  speak  out  for  you.  The  evidence  of  the  argument 
has  convinced  you  that  men  ought  not  to  be  persecuted  for  their 
religion  ;  that  the  severities  in  use  amongst  Christians  cannot  be  de- 
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fended  ;  that  the  magistrate  has  not  authority  to  compel  any  one  to 
his  religion.  This  you  are  forced  to  yield.  But  you  would  fain  retain 
some  power  in  the  magistrate's  hands  to  punish  dissenters,  upon  a  new 
pretence  ;  viz.  not  for  having  embraced  the  doctrine  and  worship  they 
believe  to  be  true  and  right,  but  for  not  having  well-considered  their 
own  and  the  magistrate's  religion.  To  shew  you  that  I  do  not  speak 
wholly  without-book  ;  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  one  passage  of 
yours.  The  words  are,  '  Penalties  to  put  them  upon  a  serious  and  im- 
'  partial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the  magistrates  and 
'them.'  Though  these  words  be  not  intended  to  tell  us  who  you 
would  have  punished,  yet  it  may  be  plainly  inferred  from  them.  And 
they  more  clearly  point  out  whom  you  aim  at,  than  all  the  foregoing 
places,  where  you  seem  to,  and  should,  describe  them.  For  they  are 
such  as  between  whom  and  the  magistrate  there  is  a  controversy  :  that 
is,  in  short,  who  differ  from  the  magistrate  in  religion.  And  now 
indeed  you  have  given  us  a  note  by  which  these  you  would  have  pu 
nished  may  be  known.  We  have,  with  much  ado,  found  out  at  last 
whom  it  is  we  may  presume  you  would  have  punished.  Which  in 
other  cases  is  not  usually  very  difficult  :  because  there  the  faults  to  be 
mended  easily  design  the  persons  to  be  corrected.  But  yours  is  a  new 
method,  and  unlike  all  that  ever  went  before  it. 

In  the  next  place ;  let  us  see  for  what  you  would  have  them  punished. 
You  tell  us,  and  it  will  easily  be  granted  you,  that  not  to  examine  and 
weigh  impartially,  and  without  prejudice  or  passion,  all  which,  for 
shortness-sake,  we  will  express  by  this  one  word 'consider,'  the  religion 
one  embraces  or  refuses,  is  a  fault  very  common,  and  very  prejudicial 
to  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  mens  souls.  But  penalties  and 
punishments  are  very  necessary,  say  you,  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Let  us  see  now  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  Therefore,  say  you,  let 
all  dissenters  be  punished.  Why  ?  Have  no  dissenters  considered  of 
religion  ?  Or  have  all  conformists  considered  ?  That  you  yourself 
will  not  say.  Your  project  therefore  is  just  as  reasonable,  as  if  a 
lethargy  growing  epidemical  in  England  ;  you  should  propose  to  have 
a  law  made  to  blister  and  scarify  and  shave  the  heads  of  all  who  wear 
gowns  :  though  it  be  certain  that  neither  all  who  wear  gowns  are 
lethargick,  nor  all  who  are  iethargick,  wear  gowns. 

Dii  te  Damasippe  deaeque 

Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore. 

For  there  could  not  be  certainly  a  more  learned  advice,  than  that  one 
man  should  be  pulled  by  the  ears,  because  another  is  asleep.  This, 
when  you  have  considered  of  it  again,  for  I  find,  according  to  your 
principle,  all  men  have  now  and  then  need  to  be  jogged,  you  will,  I 
guess,  be  convinced  is  not  like  a  fair  physician,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a 
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disease ;  but,  like  an  enraged  enemy,  to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  a 
party.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  common  justice,  requires,  that  the 
remedies  of  laws  and  penalties  should  be  directed  against  the  evil  that 
is  to  be  removed,  wherever  it  be  found.  And  if  the  punishment  you 
think  so  necessary,  be,  as  you  pretend,  to  cure  the  mischief  you  com 
plain  of,  you  must  let  it  pursue  and  fall  on  the  guilty,  and  those  only, 
in  what  company  soever  they  are  ;  and  not,  as  you  here  propose,  and 
is  the  highest  injustice,  punish  the  innocent  considering  dissenter,  with 
the  guilty;  and,  on  the  other  side,  let  the  inconsiderate  guilty  con 
formist  scape,  with  the  innocent.  For  one  may  rationally  presume 
that  the  national  church  has  some,  nay  more  in  proportion,  of  those 
who  little  consider  or  concern  themselves  about  religion,  than  any 
congregation  of  dissenters.  For  conscience,  or  the  care  of  their  souls, 
being  once  laid  aside  ;  interest  of  course  leads  men  into  that  society, 
where  the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  government,  and  hopes  ot 
preferment,  bid  fairest  to  all  their  remaining  desires.  So  that  if  care 
less,  negligent,  inconsiderate  men  in  matters  of  religion,  who  without 
being  forced  would  not  consider,  are  to  be  rouzed  into  a  care  of  their 
souls,  and  a  search  after  truth,  by  punishments  ;  the  national  religion, 
in  all  countries,  will  certainly  have  a  right  to  the  greatest  share  of 
those  punishments  ;  at  least,  not  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  them. 

This  is  that  which  the  author  of  the  Letter,  as  I  remember,  complains 
of;  and  that  justly,  viz.  'That  the  pretended  care  of  mens  souls  always 
'  expresses  itself,  in  those  who  would  have  force  any  way  made  use  of 
'  to  that  end,  in  very  unequal  methods ;  some  persons  being  to  be 
'  treated  with  severity,  whilst  others  guilty  of  the  same  faults,  are  not 
'  to  be  so  much  as  touched.'  Though  you  are  got  pretty  well  out  of 
the  deep  mud,  and  renounce  punishments  directly  for  religion  ;  yet 
you  stick  still  in  this  part  of  the  mire  :  whilst  you  would  have  dissent 
ers  punished  to  make  them  consider,  but  would  not  have  any  thing 
done  to  conformists,  though  ever  so  negligent  in  this  point  of  con 
sidering.  The  author's  letter  pleased  me,  because  it  is  equal  to  all 
mankind,  is  direct,  and  will,  I  think,  hold  every  where  ;  which  I  take 
to  be  a  good  mark  of  truth.  For  I  shall  always  suspect  that  neither  to 
comport  with  the  truth  of  religion,  or  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  which 
is  suited  to  only  some  one  country,  or  party.  What  is  true  and  good  "1 
in  England,  will  be  true  and  good  at  Rome  too,  in  China,  or  Geneva,  j 
But  whether  your  great  and  only  method  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  ! 
by  bringing  the  inconsiderate  by  punishments  to  consider,  would,  ac 
cording  to  your  way  of  applying  your  punishments  only  to  dissenters 
from  the  national  religion,  be  of  use  in  those  countries,  or  any  where 
but  where  you  suppose  the  magistrate  to  be  in  the  right,  judge  you. 
Pray,  Sir,  consider  a  little,  whether  prejudice  has  not  some  share  in 
your  way  of  arguing.  For  this  is  your  position  ?  '  Men  are  generally 
'negligent  in  examining  the  grounds  of  their  religion.'  This  I  grant 
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But  could  there  be  a  more  wild  and  incoherent  consequence  drawn 
from  it,  than  this  ;  '  therefore  dissenters  must  be  punished  ?' 

But  that  being  laid  aside,  let  us  now  see  to  what  end  they  must  be 
punished.  Sometimes  it  is,  '  To  bring  them  to  consider  those  reasons 
'and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them.'  Of 
what  ?  That  it  is  not  easy  to  set  Grantham  steeple  upon  Paul's  church  ? 
Whatever  it  be  you  would  have  them  convinced  of,  you  are  not  willing 
to  tell  us.  And  so  it  may  be  any  thing.  Sometimes  it  is,  '  To  incline 
'  them  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their 
'  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right.'  Which  is,  to  lend  an  ear  to 
all  who  differ  from  them  in  religion :  as  well  crafty  seducers,  as  others. 
Whether  this  be  for  the  procuring  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  the  end 
for  which  you  say  this  force  is  to  be  used,  judge  you.  But  this  I  am 
sure  :  whoever  will  lend  an  ear  to  all  who  will  tell  them  they  are  out  of 
the  way,  will  not  have  much  time,for  any  other  business. 

Sometimes  it  is,  '  To  recover  men  to  so  much  sobriety  and  reflection, 
1  as  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves,  whether  it  be  really 
'  worth  their  while  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies,  for  adhering  to  a 
'  religion  which,  for  anything  they  know,  may  be  false  ;  or  for  rejecting 
'  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which,  for  ought  they  know,  may  be  true, 
'  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial 
'  there.'  Which,  in  short,  amounts  to  thus  much,  viz.  '  to  make  them 
'  examine  whether  their  religion  be  true,  and  so  worth  the  holding, 
'  under  those  penalties  that  are  annexed  to  it.'  Dissenters  are  indebted 
to  you  for  your  great  care  of  their  souls.  But  what,  I  beseech  you, 
shall  become  of  those  of  the  national  church,  every  where,  which  make 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who  have  no  such  punishments  to 
make  them  consider;  who  have  not  this  only  remedy  provided  for 
them  ;  but  are  left  in  that  deplorable  condition  you  mention,  '  of  being 
'  suffered  quietly,  and  without  molestation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of 
'  their  souls,  or  in  doing  of  it  to  follow  their  own  prejudices,  humours, 
'  or  some  crafty  seducers  ?'  Need  not  those  of  the  national  church,  as 
well  as  others,  '  bring  their  religion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  give  it  a 
'fair  trial  there?'  And  if  they  need  to  do  so,  as  they  must,  if  all 
national  religions  cannot  be  supposed  true,  they  will  always  need  that 
which,  you  say,  is  the  only  means  to  make  them  do  so.  So  that  if  you 
are  sure,  as  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  need  of  your  method  ;  I  am  sure 
there  is  as  much  need  of  it  in  national  churches,  as  any  other.  And 
so,  for  ought  I  can  see,  you  must  either  punish  them,  or  let  others 
alone  ;  unless  you  think  it  reasonable  that  the  far  greater  part  of  man 
kind  should  constantly  be  without  that  sovereign  and  only  remedy, 
which  they  stand  in  need  of  equally  with  other  people. 

Sometimes  the  end  for  which  men  must  be  punished  is,  '  to  dispose 
'them  to  submit  to  instruction,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons 
'  are  offered  for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  and  discovering  the  truth 
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'  to  them.'  If  their  own  words  may  be  taken  for  it,  there  are  as  few 
dissenters  as  conformists,  in  any  country,  who  will  not  profess  they 
have  done,  and  do  this.  And  if  their  own  words  may  not  be  taken  ; 
who,  I  pray  must  be  judge  ?  You  and  your  magistrates?  If  so,  then 
it  is  plain  you  punish  them  not  to  dispose  them  to  submit  to  instruction, 
but  to  your  instruction  ;  not  to  dispose  them  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to 
reasons  offered  for  the  enlightening  their  minds,  but  to  give  an  obedient 
hearing  to  your  reasons.  If  you  mean  this  ;  it  had  been  fairer  and 
shorter  to  have  spoken  out  plainly,  than  thus  in  fair  words,  of  indefinite 
signification,  to  say  that  which  amounts  to  nothing.  For  what  sense  is 
it,  to  punish  a  man  '  to  dispose  him  to  submit  to  instruction,  and  give 
'  a  fair  hearing  to  reasons  offered  for  enlightening  his  mind,  and  dis- 
'  covering  truth  to  him/  who  goes  two  or  three  times  a  week  several 
miles  on  purpose  to  do  it,  and  that  with  the  hazard  of  his  liberty  or 
purse  ?  Unless  you  mean  your  instructions,  your  reasons,  your  truth  : 
which  brings  us  but  back  to  what  you  have  disclaimed,  plain  persecu 
tion  for  differing  in  religion. 

Sometimes  this  is  to  be  done,  '  to  prevail  with  men  to  weigh  matters 
'  of  religion  carefully,  and  impartially.'  Discountenance  and  punish 
ment  put  into  one  scale,  with  impunity  and  hopes  of  preferment  put 
into  the  other,  is  as  sure  a  way  to  make  a  man  weigh  impartially,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  prince  to  bribe  and  threaten  a  judge  to  make  him  judge 
uprightly. 

Sometimes  it  is  :  '  to  make  men  bethink  themselves,  and  put  it  out 
'  of  the  power  of  any  foolish  humour,  or  unreasonable  prejudice,  to 
'alienate  them  from  truth  and  their  own  happiness.'  Add  but  this,  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  humour  or  prejudice  of  their  own,  or 
other  mens  ;  and  I  grant  the  end  is  good,  if  you  can  find  the  means  to 
procure  it.  But  why  should  it  not  be  put  out  of  the  power  of  other 
mcns  humour  or  prejudice,  as  well  as  their  own,  wants,  and  will  always 
want,  a  reason  to  prove.  Would  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  to  an  indifferent 
bye-stander,  appear  humour  or  prejudice,  or  something  as  bad  ;  to  see 
men,  who  profess  a  religion  revealed  from  heaven,  and  which  they  own 
contains  all  in  it  necessary  to  salvation,  exclude  men  from  their  com 
munion,  and  persecute  them  with  the  penalties  of  the  civil  law,"  for  not 
joining  in  the  use  of  ceremonies  which  are  no  where  to  be  found  in 
that  revealed  religion  ?  Would  it  not  appear  humour  or  p>  ejudice,  or 
some  such  thing,  to  a  sober  impartial  heathen  ;  to  see  Christians  ex 
clude  and  persecute  one  of  the  same  faith,  for  things  which  they  them 
selves  confess  to  be  indifferent,  and  not  worth  the  contending  for  ? 
'  Prejudice,  humour,  passion,  lusts,  impressions  of  education,  reverence 
'  and  admiration  of  persons,  worldly  respects,  love  of  their  own  choice, 
'and  the  like,'  to  which  you  justly  impute  many  mcns  taking  up,  and 
persisting  in  their  religion,  are  indeed  good  words  ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  side,  are  these  following  ;  '  truth  the  right  way,  enlightening 
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'  reason,  sound  judgment ;'  but  they  signify  nothing  at  all  to  your  pur 
pose,  till  you  can  evidently  and  unquestionably  shew  the  world  that 
the  latter,  viz.  '  truth  and  the  right  way/  etc.  are  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  to  be  found  only  in  the  national  church  ;  and  the  former, 
viz.  '  passion  and  prejudice,'  etc.  only  amongst  the  dissenters.  But 
to  go  on  : 

Sometimes  it  is,  '  to  bring  men  to  take  such  care  as  they  ought  of 
'  their  salvation.'  What  care  is  such  as  men  ought  to  take,  whilst  they 
are  out  of  your  church,  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  me.  But  you  en 
deavour  to  explain  yourself,  in  the  following  words  ;  '  that  they  may 
'not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  neither  of  any  other  person,  nor  yet 
'  of  their  own  lusts  and  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or 
'  what  worship  they  shall  embrace.'  You  do  well  to  make  use  of 
punishment  to  shut  passion  out  of  the  choice  :  because  you  know  fear 
of  suffering  is  no  passion.  But  let  that  pass.  You  would  have  men 
punished,  '  to  bring  them  to  take  such  care  of  their  salvation,  that  they 
'  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other  person  to  prescribe 
'  to  them.'  Are  you  sincere  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Tell  me  then 
truly  :  did  the  magistrate  or  national  church,  any  where,  or  yours  in 
particular,  ever  punish  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  have  this  care,  which, 
you  say,  he  ought  to  take  of  his  salvation  ?  Did  you  ever  punish  any 
man,  that  he  might  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  his  parish- 
priest,  or  bishop,  or  the  convocation,  what  faith  or  worship  he  should 
embrace?  It  will  be  suspected  care  of  a  party,  or  any  thing  else 
rather  than  care  of  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  ;  if,  having  found  out 
so  useful,  so  necessary  a  remedy,  the  only  method  there  is  room  left 
for,  you  will  apply  it  but  partially,  and  make  trial  of  it  only  on  those 
whom  you  have  truly  least  kindness  for.  This  will,  unavoidably,  give 
one  reason  to  imagine,  you  do  not  think  so  well  of  your  remedy  as  you 
pretend,  who  are  so  sparing  of  it  to  your  friends  ;  but  are  very  free  of 
it  to  strangers,  who  in  other  things  are  used  very  much  like  enemies. 
But  your  remedy  is  like  the  helieboraster,  that  grew  in  the  woman's 
garden  for  the  cure  of  worms  in  her  neighbour's  children  ;  for  truly  it 
wrought  too  roughly,  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own.  Methinks  your 
charity,  in  your  present  persecution,  is  much  what  as  prudent,  as  justi 
fiable,  as  that  good  woman's.  I  hope  I  have  done  you  no  injury,  that 
I  here  suppose  you  of  the  church  of  England.  If  I  have,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  It  is  no  offence  of  malice,  I  assure  you  :  for  I  suppose  no 
worse  of  you,  than  I  confess  of  myself. 

Sometimes  this  punishment  that  you  contend  for,  is  '  to  bring  men 
'  to  act  according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment.' 

1  Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit  Cato.' 

This  is  reformation  indeed.  If  you  can  help  us  to  it,  you  will 
deserve  statues  to  be  erected  to  you,  as  to  the  restorer  of  decayed 
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religion.  But  if  all  men  have  not  reason  and  sound  judgment,  will 
punishment  put  it  into  them  ?  Besides,  concerning  this  matter,  man 
kind  is  so  divided,  that  he  acts  according  to  reason  and  sound  judg 
ment  at  Augsburg,  who  would  be  judged  to  do  the  quite  contrary  at 
Edinburgh.  Will  punishment  make  men  know  what  is  reason  and 
sound  judgment  ?  If  it  will  not,  it  is  impossible  it  should  make  them 
act  according  to  it.  Reason  and  sound  judgment  are  the  elixir  itself, 
the  universal  remedy  :  and  you  may  as  reasonably  punish  men  to 
bring  them  to  have  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  to  bring  them  to  act 
according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

Sometimes  it  is,  'to  put  men  upon  a  serious  and  impartial  examina- 
'  tion  of  the  controversy  between  the  magistrates  and  them,  which  is 
'  the  way  for  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  But  what 
if  the  truth  be  on  neither  side,  as  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  will  think  it 
is  not,  where  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  dissenter  is  either  of  them 
of  your  church  ;  how  will  the  '  examining  the  controversy  between  the 
'  magistrate  and  him  be  the  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  th£_ 
'  truth  ?'  Suppose  the  controversy  between  a  Lutheran  and  a  Papist ; 
or,  if  you  please,  between  a  Presbyterian  magistrate  and  a  Quaker 
subject.  Will  the  examining  the  controversy  between  the  magistrate 
and  the  dissenting  subject,  in  this  case,  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ?  If  you  say  yes,  then  you  grant  one  of  these  to  have  the 
truth  on  his  side.  For  the  examining  the  controversy  between  a  Pres 
byterian  and  a  Quaker,  leaves  the  controversy  either  of  them  has  with 
the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  church,  untouched.  And  so  one, 
at  least,  of  those  being  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
ought  not  to  be  put  under  your  discipline  of  punishment ;  which  is 
only  to  bring  him  to  the  truth.  If  you  say  no,  and  that  the  examining 
the  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and  the  dissenter,  in  this  case, 
will  not  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  you  confess  your 
rule  to  be  false,  and  your  method  to  no  purpose. 

To  conclude,  your  system  is,  in  short,  this.  You  would  have  all 
men,  laying  aside  prejudice,  humour,  passion,  etc.  examine  the  grounds 
of  their  religion,  and  search  for  the  truth.  This,  I  confess,  is  heartily 
to  be  wished.  The  means  that  you  propose  to  make  men  do  this,  is 
that  dissenters  should  be  punished  to  make  them  do  so.  It  is  as  if 
you  had  said  :  Men  generally  are  guilty  of  a  fault ;  therefore  let  one 
sect,  who  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  of  an  opinion  different  from  the 
magistrate,  be  punished.  This  at  first  sight  shocks  any  who  has  the 
least  spark  of  sense,  reason,  or  justice.  But  having  spoken  of  this 
already,  and  concluding  that  upon  second  thoughts,  you  yourself  will 
be  ashamed  of  it  ;  let  us  consider  it  put  so  as  to  be  consistent  with 
common  sense,  and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can  bear  ;  and  then  let 
us  see  what  you  can  make  of  it.  '  Men  are  negligent  in  examining  the 
'religions  they  embrace,  refuse,  or  persist  in;  therefore  it  is  fit  they 

5  * 
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'should  be  punished  to  make  them  do  it.'  This  is  a  consequence  in 
deed  which  may,  without  defiance  to  common  sense,  be  drawn  from  it. 
This  is  the  use,  the  only  use,  which  you  think  punishment  can  in 
directly,  and  at  a  distance,  have,  in  matters  of  religion.  You  would 
have  men  by  punishments  driven  to  examine.  What  ?  Religion.  To 
what  end  ?  To  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  I 
answer, 

1.  Every  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do  this. 

2.  Every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Would  you  have  every  poor  Protestant,  for  example,  in  the  Palati 
nate,  examine  thoroughly  whether  the  Pope  be  infallible,  or  head  of 
the  church  ;  whether  there  be  a  purgatory ;  whether  saints  are  to  be 
prayed  to,  or  the  dead  prayed  for  ;  whether  the  scripture  be  the  only 
rule  of  faith  ;  whether  there  be  no  salvation  out  of  the  church  ;  and 
whether  there  be  no  church  without  bishops  ;  and  an  hundred  other 
questions  in  controversy  between  the  Papists  and  those  Protestants  ; 
and  when  he  had  mastered  these,  go  on  to  fortify  himself  against  the 
opinions  and  objections  of  other  churches  he  differs  from  ?  This, 
which  is  no  small  task,  must  be  done  ;  before  a  man  can  have  brought 
his  religion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  there.  And 
if  you  will  punish  men  till  this  be  done  ;  the  countryman  must  leave 
off  plowing  and  sowing,  and  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  the  artisan  must  sell  his  tools,  to  buy  fathers  and  school 
men,  and  leave  his  family  to  starve.  If  something  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  you,  pray  tell  me  what  is  enough.  Have  they  considered  and 
examined  enough,  if  they  are  satisfied  themselves  where  the  truth  lies? 
If  this  be  the  limits  of  their  examination,  you  will  find  few  to  punish  ; 
unless  you  will  punish  them  to  make  them  do  what  they  have  done 
already.  For,  however  he  came  by  his  religion,  there  is  scarce  any 
one  to  be  found  who  does  not  own  himself  satisfied  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  Or  else,  must  they  be  punished  to  make  them  consider  and 
examine  till  they  embrace  that  which  you  choose  for  truth  ?  If  this 
be  so,  what  do  you  but  in  effect  choose  for  them,  when  yet  you  would 
have  men  punished,  '  to  bring  them  to  such  a  care  of  their  souls,  that 
'  no  other  person  might  choose  for  them  ?'  If  it  be  truth  in  general  you 
would  have  them  by  punishments  driven  to  seek  ;  that  is  to  offer 
matter  of  dispute,  and  not  a  rule  of  discipline.  For  to  punish  anyone 
to  make  him  seek  till  he  find  truth,  without  a  judge  of  truth,  is  to 
punish  for  you  know  not  what ;  and  is  all  one  as  if  you  should  whip  a 
scholar  to  make  him  find  out  the  square  root  of  a  number  you  do  not 
know.  I  wonder  not  therefore  that  you  could  not  resolve  with  yourself 
what  degree  of  severity  you  would  have  used,  nor  how  long  continued  ; 
when  you  dare  not  speak  out  directly  whom  you  would  have  punished, 
and  are  far  from  being  clear  to  what  end  they  should  be  under 
penalties. 
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Consonant  to  this  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what  to  be  punished  ; 
you  tell  us,  '  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  success  of  this  method. 
'  Force  will  certainly  do,  if  duly  proportioned  to  the  design  of  it.' 

What,   I  pray,  is  the  design  of  it  ?     I  challenge  you,  or  any  man 
living,  out  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  book,  to  tell  me  directly  what 
it  is.     In  all  other  punishments  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  till  now  that 
you  have  taught  the  world  a  new  method,  the  design  of  them  has  been 
to  cure  the  crime  they  are  denounced  against ;  and  so  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  here.     What  I  beseech  you  is  the  crime  here  ?     Dissenting  ? 
That  you  say  not,  any  where,  is  a  fault.     Besides  you  tell  us,  '  that  the 
'magistrate  hath  not  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion  :'  and 
that  you  do  'not  require  that  men  should  have  no  rule  but  the  religion 
'  of  the  country.'    And  the  power  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate  is  given 
him  to  bring  men,  'not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.'     If  dis 
senting  be  not  the  fault  ;  is  it  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own 
religion,  and  the  grounds  of  it?     Is  that  the  crime  your  punishments 
are  designed  to  cure  ?     Neither  that  dare  you  say  ;  lest  you  displease 
more  than  you  satisfy  with  your  new  discipline.     And  then  again,  as  I 
said  before,  you  must  tell  us  how  far  you  would  have  them  examine, 
before  you  punish  them  for  not  doing  it.     And  I  imagine,  if  that  were 
all  we   required  of  you,  it  would  be  long  enough  before  you  would 
trouble  us  with  a  law,  that  should  prescribe  to  every  one  how  far  he 
was  to  examine  matters  of  religion  ;  wherein  if  he  failed  and  came 
short,  he   was   to   be   punished  ;  if  he   performed,  and   went   in   his 
examination  to  the  bounds  set  by  the  law,  he  was  acquitted  and  free. 
Sir,  when  you  consider  it  again,  you  will  perhaps  think  this  is  a  case 
reserved  to  the  great  day.  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open.     For  I  imagine  it  is  beyond  the  power  or  judgment  of  man,  in 
that  variety  of  circumstances,  in  respect  of  parts,  tempers,  opportunities, 
helps,  etc.  men  are  in,  in  this  world,  to  determine  what  is  every  one's 
duty  in  this  great  business  of  search,  enquiry,  examination,  or  to  know 
when  any  one  has  done  it.     That  which  makes  me  believe  you  will  be 
of  this  mind,  is,  that  where  you   undertake   for  the   success  of  this 
method,  if  rightly  used,  it  is  with  a  limitation,  upon  such  as  arc  not 
altogether  incurable.     So  that  when  your  remedy  is  prepared  according 
to  art,  which  art  is  yet  unknown  ;  and  rightly  applied,  and  given  in  a 
.due  dose,  all  which  are  secrets  ;  it  will  then  infallibly  cure.     Whom  ? 
All  that  are  not  incurable  by  it.     And  so  will  a  pippin  posset,  eating 
fish  in  Lent,  or  a  Presbyterian  lecture,    certainly   cure   all   that   arc 
not  incurable  by  them.     For  I  am  sure  you  do  not  mean  it  will  cure  all, 
but  those  who  are  absolutely  incurable  ;  because  you  yourself  allow 
one  means  left  of  cure,  when  yours  will  not  do,  viz. 'the  grace  of  God. 
Your  words  are,  '  what  means  is  there  left  (except  the  grace  of  God)  to 
|  reduce  them,  but  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  their  way.'    And  here  also, 
in  the  place  we  were  considering,  you  tell  us,  <  the  incurable  arc  to  be 
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'  left  to  God.'  Whereby,  if  you  mean  they  are  to  be  left  to  those  means 
he  has  ordained  for  mens  conversion  and  salvation,  yours  must  never 
be  made  use  of :  for  he  indeed  has  prescribed  preaching  and  hearing 
of  his  word  ;  but  as  for  those  who  will  not  hear,  I  do  not  find  any 
where  that  he  has  commanded  they  should  be  compelled  or  should 
be  beaten  to  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing  that  you  are  as  tender  and  reserved  in  as 
either  naming  the  criminals  to  be  punished,  or  positively  telling  us  the 
end  for  which  they  should  be  punished  :  and  that  is  with  what  sort  of 
penalties,  what  degree  of  punishment  they  should  be  forced.  You  are 
indeed  so  gracious  to  them,  that  you  renounce  the  severities  and 
penalties  hitherto  made  use  of.  You  tell  us,  they  should  be  but 
moderate  penalties.  But  if  we  ask  you  what  are  moderate  penalties, 
you  confess  you  cannot  tell  us.  So  that  by  moderate,  here  you  yet 
mean  nothing.  You  tell  us,  '  the  outward  force  to  be  applied  should  be 
duly  tempered.'  But  what  that  due  temper  is,  you  do  not,  or  cannot 
say  ;  and  so  in  effect,  it  signifies  just  nothing.  Yet  if  in  this  you  are 
not  plain  and  direct,  all  the  rest  of  your  design  will  signify  nothing. 
For  it  being  to  have  some  men,  and  to  some  end,  punished  ;  yet  if  it 
cannot  be  found  what  punishment  is  to  be  used,  it  is,  notwithstanding 
all  you  have  said,  utterly  useless.  '  You  tell  us  modestly,  that  to 
'  determine  precisely  the  just  measure  of  the  punishment,  will  require 
'  some  consideration.'  If  the  faults  were  precisely  determined,  and 
could  be  proved,  it  would  require  no  more  consideration  to  determine 
the  measure  of  the  punishment,  in  this,  than  it  would  in  any  other  case, 
where  those  were  known.  But  where  the  fault  is  undefined,  and  the 
guilt  not  to  be  proved,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  in  this  present 
business  of  examining,  it  will  without  doubt  require  consideration 
to  proportion  the  force  to  the  design.  Just  so  much  consideration  as 
it  will  require  to  fit  a  coat  to  the  moon,  or  proportion  a  shoe  to  the 
feet  of  those  who  inhabit  her.  For  to  proportion  a  punishment  to 
a  fault  that  you  do  not  name,  and  so  we  in  charity  ought  to  think  you 
do  not  yet  know,  and  a  fault  that  when  you  have  named  it,  will  be 
impossible  to  be  proved  who  are  or  are  not  guilty  of  it  ;  will  I  suppose 
require  as  much  consideration,  as  to  fit  a  shoe  to  feet  whose  size 
and  shape  are  not  known. 

However,  you  offer  some  measures  whereby  to  regulate  your  punish 
ments  ;  which  when  they  are  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  be  just 
as  good  as  none  ;  they  being  impossible  to  be  any  rule  in  the  case. 
The  first  is,  '  so  much  force,  or  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarily  sufficient 
'  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately 
'  perverse  and  obstinate  to  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and 
'  impartially,  and  without  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do  this.' 
Where  it  is  to  be  observed  : 

I.  That  who  are  these  men  of  common  discretion,  is  as  hard  to 
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know,  as  to  know  what  is  a  fit  degree  of  punishment  in  the  case  ;  and 
so  you  do  but  regulate  one  uncertainty  by  another.  Some  men  will  be 
apt  to  think,  that  he  who  will  not  weigh  matters  of  religion,  which  are 
of  infinite  concernment  to  him,  without  punishment,  cannot  in  reason 
be  thought  a  man  of  common  discretion.  Many  women  of  common 
discretion  enough  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  families,  are 
not  able  to  read  a  page  in  an  ordinary  author,  or  to  understand  and 
give  an  account  what  it  means,  when  read  to  them.  Many  men  of 
common  discretion  in  their  callings,  are  not  able  to  judge  when  an 
argument  is  conclusive  or  no  ;  much  less  to  trace  it  through  a  long 
train  of  consequences.  What  penalties  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevail 
with  such,  who  upon  examination,  I  fear,  will  not  be  found  to  make 
the  least  part  of  mankind,  to  examine  and  weigh  matters  of  religion 
carefully  and  impartially  ?  The  law  allows  all  to  have  common  dis 
cretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians  or  Bedlam.  So  that, 
in  effect,  your  men  of  common  discretion  are  all  men,  not  judged 
ideots  or  madmen  :  and  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of 
common  discretion,  are  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  all  men,  but 
ideots  and  madmen.  Which  what  a  measure  it  is  to  regulate  penalties 
by,  let  all  men  of  common  discretion  judge. 

2.  You  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  all  men  of  the  same  degree 
of  discretion,  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  same  degree  of  penalties. 
Some  are  of  a  more  yielding,  some  of  a  more  stiff  temper  ;  and  what  is 
sufficient  to  prevail  on  one,  is  not  half  enough  to  move  the  other  ; 
though  both  men  of  common  discretion.  So  that  common  discretion 
will  be  here  of  no  use  to  determine  the  measure  of  punishment  : 
especially  when  in  the  same  clause  you  expect  men  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate,  who  are  as  hard  to  be  known,  as  what  you 
sock,  viz.  the  just  proportions  of  punishments  necessary  to  prevail  with 
rriea  to  consider,  examine,  and  weigh  matters  of  religion  ;  wherein,  if  a 
man  tells  you  he  has  considered,  he  has  weighed,  he  has  examined, 
and  so  goes  on  in  his  former  course,  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever 
ro  know  whether  he  has  done  his  duty,  or  whether  he  be  desperately 
perverse  and  obstinate.  So  that  this  exception  signifies  just  nothing. 

There  are  many  things  in  your  use  of  force  and  penalties,  different 
from  any  I  ever  met  with  elsewhere.  One  of  them,  this  clause  of 
yours  concerning  the  measure  of  punishments,  now  under  considera 
tion,  offers  me  :  wherein  you  proportion  your  punishments  only  to  the 
yielding  and  corrigible,  not  to  the  perverse  and  obstinate  ;  contrary  to 
the  common  discretion  which  has  hitherto  made  laws  in  other  cases, 
which  levels  the  punishments  against  refractory  offenders,  and  never 
spares  them  because  they  are  obstinate.  This  however  I  will  not 
blame,  as  an  oversight  in  you.  Your  new  method,  which  aims  at  such 
impracticable  and  inconsistent  things  as  laws  cannot  bear,  nor  penal- 
tics  be  useful  to,  forced  you  to  it.  The  usefulness,  absurdity,  and 
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unreasonableness  of  great  severities,  you  had  acknowledged  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs.  Dissenters  you  would  have  brought  to  consider 
by  moderate  penalties.  They  lie  under  them  ;  but  whether  they  have 
considered  or  no,  for  that  you  cannot  tell,  they  still  continue  dissenters. 
What  is  to  be  done  now?  Why,  the  incurables  are  to  be  left  to  God, 
as  you  tell  us.  Your  punishments  were  not  meant  to  prevail  on  the 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  as  you  tell  us  here.  And  so 
whatever  be  the  success,  your  punishments  are  however  justified. 

You  have  given  us  in  another  place,  something  like  another  boundary 
to  your  moderate  penalties  :  but  when  examined,  it  proves  just  like 
the  rest,  trifling  only,  in  good  words,  so  put  together  as  to  have  no 
direct  meaning  ;  an  art  very  much  in  use  amongst  some  sort  of 
learned  men.  The  words  are  these  ;  '  such  penalties  as  may  not 
'  tempt  persons  who  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  salvation  (and 
'those  who  have  none,  ought  not  to  be  considered)  to  renounce  a 
'  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  which  they  do 
'not  believe  to  be  so.'  If  by  any  concern,  you  mean  a  true  concern 
for  their  eternal  salvation,  by  this  rule  you  may  make  your  punishments 
as  great  as  you  please  ;  and  all  the  severities  you  have  disclaimed 
may  be  brought  in  play  again  :  for  none  of  those  will  be  able  to  make 
a  man  'who  is  truly  concerned  for  his  eternal  salvation,  renounce 
'  a  religion  he  believes  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  he  does  not  believe  to 
'  be  so.'  1  f  by  those  who  have  any  concern,  you  mean  such  who  have 
some  faint  wishes  for  happiness  hereafter,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
things  go  well  with  them  in  the  other  world,  but  will  venture  nothing 
in  this  world  for  it  ;  these  the  moderatest  punishments  you  can  imagine, 
will  make  change  their  religion.  If  by  any  concern,  you  mean  what 
ever  may  be  between  these  two  ;  the  degrees  are  so  infinite,  that 
to  proportion  your  punishments  by  that,  is  to  have  no  measure  of 
them  at  all. 

One  tiling  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  in  this  passage,  before  I  leave 
it  :  and  that  is,  that  you  say  here,  '  those  who  have  no  concern  for 
'their  salvation,  deserve  not  to  be  considered.'  In  other  parts  of  your 
letter  you  pretend  to  have  compassion  on  the  careless,  and  provide 
remedies  for  them  :  but  here,  of  a  sudden,  your  charity  fails  you  ;  and 
you  give  them  up  to  eternal  perdition,  without  the  least  regard,  the 
least  pity,  and  say  they  deserve  not  to  be  considered.  Our  Saviours 
rule  was,  '  the  sick,  and  not  the  whole  need  a  physician.'  Your  rule 
here  is,  those  that  are  careless,  are  not  to  be  considered,  but  are  to  be 
left  to  themselves.  This  would  seem  strange,  if  one  did  not  observe 
what  drew  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that  if  the  magistrate  was  to  use 
no  punishments  but  such  as  would  make  no  body  change  their  religion, 
he  was  to  use  none  at  all :  for  the  careless  would  be  brought  to  the 
national  church,  with  any  slight  punishments  ;  and  when  they  are  once 
there,  you  are,  it  seems,  satisfied,  and  look  no  farther  after  them.  So 
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that  by  your  own  measures,  '  if  the  careless,  and  those  who  have  no 
'  concern  for  their  eternal  salvation/  are  to  be  regarded  and  taken 
care  of ;  if  the  salvation  of  their  souls  is  to  be  promoted,  there  is  to  be 
no  punishment  used  at  all  ;  and  therefore  you  leave  them  out  as  not  to 
be  considered. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  concerning  the 
measure  of  the  punishments,  and  that  is  the  length  of  their  duration. 
Moderate  punishments  that  are  continued,  that  men  find  no  end  of, 
know  no  way  out  of,  sit  heavy,  and  become  immoderately  uneasy. 
Dissenters  you  would  have  punished,  to  make  them  consider.  Your 
penalties  have  had  the  effect  on  them  you  intended  ;  they  have  made 
them  consider ;  and  they  have  done  their  utmost  in  considering. 
What  now  must  be  done  with  them  ?  They  must  be  punished  on  ;  for 
they  are  still  dissenters.  If  it  were  just,  if  you  had  reason  at  first  to 
punish  a  dissenter,  to  make  him  consider,  when  you  did  not  know  but 
that  he  had  considered  already  ;  it  is  as  just,  and  you  have  as  much 
reason  to  punish  him  on,  even  when  he  has  performed  what  your 
punishments  were  designed  for,  when  he  has  considered,  but  yet  re 
mains  a  dissenter.  For  I  may  justly  suppose,  and  you  must  grant, 
that  a  man  may  remain  a  dissenter,  after  all  the  consideration  your 
moderate  penalties  can  bring  him  to  ;  when  we  see  greater  punish 
ments,  even  those  severities  you  disown,  as  too  great,  are  not  able  to 
make  men  consider  so  far  as  to  be  convinced,  and  brought  over  to  the 
national  church. 

If  your  punishments  may  not  be  inflicted  on  men,  to  make  them 
consider,  who  have  or  may  have  considered  already  for  ought  you 
know  ;  then  dissenters  are  never  to  be  once  punished,  no  more  than 
any  other  sort  of  men.  If  dissenters  are  to  be  punished,  to  make 
them  consider,  whether  they  have  considered  or  no;  then  their  punish 
ments,  though  they  do  consider,  must  never  cease,  as  long  as  they  are 
dissenters  ;  which  whether  it  be  to  punish  them  only  to  bring  them  to 
consider,  let  all  men  judge.  This  I  am  sure  ;  punishments,  in  your 
method,  must  either  never  begin  upon  dissenters,  or  never  cease.  And  ' 
so  pretend  moderation  as  you  please,  the  punishments  which  your  S 
method  requires,  must  be  either  very  immoderate,  or  none  at  all. 

And  now,  you  having  yielded  to  our  author,  and  that  upon  very  good 
reasons  which  you  yourself  urge,  and  which  I  shall  set  down  in  your 
own  words  '  that  to  prosecute  men  with  fire  and  sword,  or  to  deprive 
'them  of  their  estates,  to  maim  them  with  corporal  punishments,  to 
'  starve  and  torture  them  in  noisome  prisons,  and  in  the  end  even  to 
'take  away  their  lives,  to  make  them  Christians,  is  but  an  ill  way  of 
'  expressing  mens  desire  of  the  salvation  of  those  whom  they  treat  in 
'  this  manner.  And  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  men  of 
'  sense,  that  he  who  with  dry  eyes  and  satisfaction  of  mind  can  deliver 
'his  brother  to  the  executioner,  to  be  burnt  alive,  does  sincerely  and 
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•  heartily  concern  himself  to  save  that  brother  from  the  flames  of  hell 
'  in  the  world  to  come.  And  that  these  methods  are  so  very  improper, 
'in  respect  to  the  design  of  them,  that  they  usually  produce  the  quite 
'  contrary  effect.  For  whereas  all  the  use  which  force  can  have  for  the 
'  advancing  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  (as  has  already 
'  been  shewed)  by  disposing  men  to  submit  to  instruction,  and  to  give 
'  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons  which  are  offered,  for  the  enlightening 
'  their  minds,  and  discovering  the  truth  to  them  ;  these  cruelties  have 
'  the  misfortune  to  be  commonly  looked  upon  as  so  just  a  prejudice 
'  against  any  religion  that  uses  them,  as  makes  it  needless  to  look  any 
'  farther  into  it ;  and  to  tempt  men  to  reject  it,  as  both  false  and 
'  detestable,  without  ever  vouchsafing  to  consider  the  rational  grounds 
'and  motives  of  it.  This  effect  they  seldom  fail  to  work  upon  the 
'  sufferers  of  them  ;  and  as  to  the  spectators,  it  they  be  not  before- 
Miand  well  instructed  in  those  grounds  and  motives,  thev  will  be  much 
'tempted  likewise,  not  only  to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  such  a 
'  religion,  but  withal  to  judge  much  more  favourably  of  that  of  the 
'  sufferers  ;  who  they  will  be  apt  to  think,  would  not  expose  themselves 
'  to  such  extremities,  which  they  might  avoid  by  compliance,  it  they 
'  were  not  throughly  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.'  And  upon 
these  reasons  you  conclude,  '  that  these  severities  are  utterly  unapt 
'  and  improper  for  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  that  truth  which  must 
'  save  them.'  Again,  you  having  acknowledged,  that  the  authority  oi 
'the  magistrate  is  not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion. 
And  again,  '  that  the  rigour  of  laws,  and  force  of  penalties  are  not 
'  capable  to  convince  and  change  mens  minds.'  And  yet  farther,  that 
'you  do  not  require  that  men  should  have  no  rule,  but  the  religion  of 
'  the  court  ;  or  that  they  should  be  put  under  a  necessity  to  quit  the 
'  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  oppose  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
'  sciences,  and  blindly  resign  up  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  govern- 
'  ors  ;  but  that  the  power  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate,  is  given  him 
'  to  bring  men  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.'  Now  you 
having,  I  say,  granted  this,  whereby  you  directly  condemn  and  abolish 
all  laws  that  have  been  made  here,  or  any  where  else,  that  ever  I  heard 
of,  to  compel  men  to  conformity  ;  I  think  the  author,  and  whosoever 
else  are  most  for  liberty  of  conscience,  might  be  content  with  the 
toleration  you  allow,  by  condemning  the  laws  about  religion,  now  in 
force  ;  and  rest  satisfied,  until  you  had  made  your  new  method  con 
sistent  and  practicable,  by  telling  the  world  plainly  and  directly, 

i.  Who  are  to  be  punished.  2.  For  what.  3.  With  what  punish 
ments.  4.  How  long.  5.  What  advantage  to  true  religion  it  would 
be,  if  magistrates  every  where  did  so  punish.  6.  And  lastly,  whence 
the  magistrate  had  commission  to  do  so. 

When  you  have  done  this  plainly  and  intelligibly,  without  keeping 
in  the  uncertainty  of  general  expressions,  and  without  supposing  all 
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along  your  church  in  the  right,  and  your  religion  the  true  ;  which  can 
no  more  be  allowed  to  you  in  this  case,  whatever  your  church  or 
religion  be,  than  it  can  be  to  a  Papist  or  a  Lutheran,  a  Presbyterian, 
or  an  Anabaptist  ;  nay  no  more  to  you,  than  it  can  be  allowed  to  a 
Jew  or  a  Mahometan  ;  when  I  say,  you  have  by  settling  these  points, 
framed  the  parts  of  your  new  engine,  set  it  together,  and  shewed  that 
it  will  work,  without  doing  more  harm  than  good  in  the  world  ;  I  think 
then  men  may  be  content  to  submit  to  it.  But  imagining  this,  and  an 
engine  to  shew  the  perpetual  motion,  will  be  found  out  together,  I 
think  toleration  in  a  very  good  state,  notwithstanding  your  answer ; 
wherein  you  having  said  so  much  for  it,  and  for  ought  I  can  see  no 
thing  against  it  ;  unless  an  impracticable  chimera,  be  in  your  opinion, 
something  mightily  to  be  apprehended. 

We  have  now  seen  and  examined  the  main  of  your  treatise  ;  and 
therefore  I  think  I  might  here  end,  without  going  any  farther.  But, 
that  you  may  not  think  yourself,  or  any  of  your  arguments  neglected, 
I  will  go  over  the  remainder,  and  give  you  my  thoughts  on  every  thing 
I  shall  meet  with  in  it,  that  seems  to  need  any  answer.  In  one  place 
you  argue  against  the  author  thus  :  '  If  then  the  author's  fourth  pro- 
'  position/  as  you  call  it,  viz.  That  force  is  of  no  use  for  promoting 
true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  '  be  not  true  (as  perhaps  by 
'this  time  it  appears  it  is  not)  then  the  last  proposition,  which  is  built 
'  upon  it,  must  fall  with  it :'  which  last  proposition  is  this,  viz.  '  that  no 
'  body  can  have  any  right  to  use  any  outward  force  or  compulsion  to 
1  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  so  to  salvation.'  If  this  proposi 
tion  were  built,  as  you  alledge,  upon  that  which  you  call  his  fourth, 
then  indeed  if  the  fourth  fell,  this  built  upon  it  would  fall  with  it.  But 
that  not  being  the  author's  proposition,  as  I  have  shewed,  nor  this 
built  wholly  on  it,  but  on  other  reasons,  as  I  have  already  proved,  and 
any  one  may  see  in  several  parts  of  his  letter,  what  you  alledge  falls 
of  itself. 

The  business  of  the  next  paragraph  is  to  prove,  that  if 'force  be 
'useful,  then  somebody  must  certainly  have  a  right  to  use  it.'  The 
first  argument  you  go  about  to  prove  it  by,  is  this,  '  That  usefulness  is 
'  as  good  an  argument  to  prove  there  is  somewhere  a  right  to  use  it,  as 
'  uselessness  is  to  prove  no  body  has  such  a  right.'  If  you  consider 
the  things  of  whose  usefulness  or  uselessness  we  arc  speaking,  you 
will  perhaps  be  of  another  mind.  It  is  punishment,  or  force  used  in 
punishing.  Now  all  punishment  is  some  evil,  some  inconvenience, 
some  suffering  ;  by  taking  away  or  abridging  some  good  thing,  which 
he  who  is  punished  has  otherwise  a  right  to.  Now  to  justify  the 
bringing  any  such  evil  upon  any  man,  two  things  are  requisite.  First, 
That  he  who  does  it  has  commission  and  power  so  to  do.  Secondly, 
That  it  be  directly  useful  for  the  procuring  some  greater  good.  What 
ever  punishment  one  man  uses  to  another,  without  these  two  conditions, 
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whatever  he  may  pretend,  proves  an  injury  and  injustice,  and  so  of 
right  ought  to  have  been  let  alone.  And  therefore,  though  usefulness, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  makes  punishments  just,  when  it 
is  away,  may  hinder  punishments  from  being  lawful  in  any  body's 
hands;  yet  usefulness,  when  present,  being  but  one  of  those  conditions, 
cannot  give  the  other,  which  is  a  commission  to  punish  ;  without  which 
also  punishment  is  unlawful.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  though 
useless  punishment  be  unlawful  from  any  hand  ;  yet  useful  punishment 
from  every  hand  is  not  lawful.  A  man  may  have  the  stone,  and  it  may 
be  useful,  more  than  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  useful,  to  him  to  be 
cut ;  but  yet  this  usefulness  will  not  justify  the  most  skilful  surgeon  in 
the  world,  by  force  to  make  him  endure  the  pain  and  hazard  of  cutting; 
because  he  has  no  commission,  no  right  without  the  patient's  own 
consent  to  do  so.  Nor  is  it  a  good  argument,  cutting  will  be  useful  to 
him  therefore  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  cut  him,  whether  he  will 
or  no.  Much  less  will  there  be  an  argument  for  any  right,  if  there  be 
only  a  possibility  that  it  may  prove  useful  indirectly  and  by  accident. 

Your  other  argument  is  this  ;  '  If  force  or  punishment  be  of  neces- 
'  sary  use,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  right  some- 
'  where  to  use  it ;  unless  we  will  say  (what  without  impiety  cannot  be 
'  said)  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
'  has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting 
'his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.'  If  your  way  of 
arguing  be  true  ;  it  is  demonstration,  that  force  is  not  of  necessary 
use.  For  I  argue  thus,  in  your  form.  We  must  acknowledge  force 
not  to  be  of  necessary  use  ;  '  unless  we  will  say  (what  without  impiety 
'  cannot  be  said)  that  the  wise  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things 
'  did  not,  for  above  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  furnish  his  church 
'  with  competent  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world, 
'  and  the  good  of  souls.'  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  these  argu 
ments  be  conclusive  or  no.  This  I  am  sure,  the  one  is  as  conclusive 
as  the  other.  But  if  your  supposed  usefulness  places  a  right  some 
where  to  use  it,  pray  tell  me  in  whose  hands  it  places  it  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  or  China,  or  any  country  where  Christians  of  different  churches 
live  under  a  Heathen  or  Mahometan  sovereign  ?  And  if  you  cannot 
tell  me  in  whose  hands  it  places  it  there,  as  I  believe  you  will  find  it 
pretty  hard  to  do,  there  are  then  it  seems,  some  places  where,  upon 
your  supposition  of  the  necessary  usefulness  of  force,  '  the  wise  and 
'  benign  Governor  and  Disposer  of  all  things,  has  not  furnished  men 
'  with  competent  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  and  the  good  of 
'souls;'  unless  you  will  grant,  'that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and 
'  Governor  of  all  things,  hath,  for  the  promoting  of  his  honour,  and 
'  the  good  of  souls,  placed  a  power  in  Mahometan  or  Heathen  princes, 
'to  punish  Christians,  to  bring  them  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments 
'proper  to  convince  them.'  But  this  is  the  advantage  of  so  fine  an 
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invention,  as  that  of  force  doing  some  service  indirectly  and  at  a  dis 
tance  ;  which  usefulness,  if  we  may  believe  you,  places  a  right  in 
Mahometan  or  Pagan  princes'  hands,  to  use  force  upon  Christians  ;  for 
fear  lest  mankind  in  those  countries,  should  be  unfurnished  with  means 
for  the  promoting  God's  honour  and  the  good  of  souls.  For  thus  you 
argue  ;  '  If  there  be  so  great  use  of  force,  then  there  is  a  right  some- 
'  where  to  use  it.  And  if  there  be  such  a  right  somewhere,  where 
'should  it  be  but  in  the  civil  sovereign?'  Who  can  deny  now,  but 
that  you  have  taken  care,  great  care,'  for  the  promoting  of  truth  and 
the  Christian  religion  ?  But  yet  it  is  as  hard  for  me,  I  confess,  and  I 
believe  for  others,  to  conceive  how  you  should  think  to  do  any  service 
to  truth  and  the  Christian  religion,  by  putting  a  right  into  Mahometans' 
or  Heathens'  hands  to  punish  Christians  ;  as  it  was  for  you  to  conceive 
how  the  author  should  think  '  to  do  any  service  to  the  truth,  and  the 
'  Christian  religion,'  by  exempting  the  professors  of  it  from  punish 
ment  every  where,  since  there  are  more  Pagan,  Mahometan,  and 
erroneous  princes  in  the  world,  than  orthodox  ;  truth,  and  the  Christian 
religion,  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  is  sure  to  be  more  punished 
and  suppressed,  than  error  and  falsehood. 

The  author  having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  nobody  at  all,  of  any 
rank  or  condition,  had  a  power  to  punish,  torment,  or  use  any  man  ill, 
for  matters  of  religion  ;  you  tell  us  '  you  do  not  yet  understand,  why 
'  clergymen  are  not  as  capable  of  such  power  as  other  men.'  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  author  any  where,  by  excepting  ccclesiasticks  more 
than  others,  gave  you  any  occasion  to  shew  your  concern  into  this 
point.  Had  he  foreseen  that  this  would  have  touched  you  so  nearly, 
and  that  you  set  your  heart  so  much  upon  the  clergy's  power  of  punish 
ing  ;  it  is  like  he  would  have  told  you,  he  thought  ecclesiasticks  as 
capable  of  it  as  any  men  ;  and  that  if  forwardness  and  diligence  in  the 
exercise  of  such  power  may  recommend  any  to  it,  clergymen  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  stand  fairest  for  it.  However,  you  do  well  to  put 
in  your  claim  for  them,  though  the  author  excludes  them  no  more  than 
their  neighbours.  Nay,  they  must  be  allowed  the  pretence  of  the  fair 
est  title.  For  I  never  read  of  any  severities  that  were  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  but  those  of  the  law  of  Moses  ;  which  is  therefore  called  a 
pedagogue  (Gal.  iv.  14).  And  the  next  verse  tells  us,  that  'after  that 
'  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster.'  But  yet  if  we 
are  still  to  be  driven  to  Christ  by  a  rod,  I  shall  not  envy  them  the 
pleasure  of  wielding  it  :  only  I  desire  them,  when  they  have  got  the 
scourge  into  their  hands,  to  remember  our  Saviour,  and  follow  his  ex 
ample,  who  never  used  it  but  once  ;  and  that  they  would,  like  him,  em 
ploy  it  only  to  drive  vile  and  scandalous  traffickers  for  the  things  of  this  \ 
world,  out  of  their  church,  rather  than  drive  whoever  they  can  into  it.  if 
Whether  that  latter  be  not  a  proper  method  to  make  their  church  whai 
our  Saviour  there  pronounced  of  the  Temple,  they  who  use  it  were  best 
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look.  For  in  matters  of  religion,  none  are  so  easy  to  be  driven,  as 
those  who  have  nothing  of  religion  at  all ;  and  next  to  them,  the 
vicious,  the  ignorant,  the  worldling,  and  the  hypocrite  ;  who  care  for 
no  more  of  religion  but  the  name,  nor  no  more  of  any  church,  but  its 
prosperity  and  power  :  and  who,  not  unlike  those  described  by  our 
Saviour  (Luke  xx.  47),  for  a  shew  come  to,  or  cry  up  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  '  that  they  may  devour  widows,'  and  other  helpless  people's 
'houses.'  I  say  not  this  of  the  serious  professors  of  any  church,  who 
are  in  earnest  in  matters  of  religion.  Such  I  value,  who  conscientiously 
and  out  of  a  sincere  persuasion,  embrace  any  religion,  though  different 
from  mine,  and  in  a  way,  I  think,  mistaken.  But  nobody  can  have 
reason  to  think  otherwise  than  what  I  have  said,  of  those  who  are 
wrought  upon  to  be  of  any  church,  by  secular  hopes  and  fears.  Those 
truly  place  trade  above  all  other  considerations,  and  merchandize  with 
religion  itself,  who  regulate  their  choice  by  worldly  profit  and  loss. 

You  endeavour  to  prove,  against  the  author,  that  civil  society  is  not 
instituted  only  for  civil  ends,  i.  e.  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advan 
cing  mens  civil  interests  ;  your  words  are  :  '  I  must  say,  that  our  author 
'  does  but  beg  the  question,  when  he  affirms  that  the  commonwealth  is 
'  constituted  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and  advancing  of  the 
'  civil  interests  of  the  members  of  it.  That  commonwealths  are  insti- 
'  tuted  for  these  ends,  no  man  will  deny.  But  if  there  be  any  other 
'  ends  besides  these,  attainable  by  the  civil  society  and  government, 
'  there  is  no  reason  to  affirm,  that  these  are  the  only  ends  for  which 
'  they  are  designed.  Doubtless  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the 
'  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which  political  government  can  yield. 
'  And  therefore,  if  the  spiritual,  and  eternal  interests  of  men  may  any 
'  way  be  procured  or  advanced  by  political  government,  the  procuring 
'  and  advancing  those  interests  must  in  all  reason  be  reckoned  among 
'  the  ends  of  civil  societies,  and  so,  consequently,  fall  within  the  com- 
'  pass  of  the  magistrates  jurisdiction.'  I  have  set  down  your  words  at 
large,  to  let  the  reader  see,  that  you  of  all  men  had  the  least  reason  to 
tell  the  author,  he  does  but  beg  the  question  ;  unless  you  mean  to  jus 
tify  yourself  by  the  pretence  of  his  example.  You  argue  thus,  '  If  there 
'  be  any  other  ends  attainable  by  civil  society,  then  civil  interests  are 
'  not  the  only  ends  for  which  commonwealths  are  instituted.'  And  how 
do  you  prove  there  be  other  ends  ?  Why  thus,  '  Doubtless  common- 
'  wealths  are  instituted  tor  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which  poli- 
'  tical  government  can  yield.'  Which  is  as  clear  a  demonstration,  as  you 
doubtless  can  make  it  to  be.  The  question  is,  whether  civil  society  be 
instituted  only  for  civil  ends?  You  say,  no  ;  and  your  proof  is,  because 
doubtless,  it  is  instituted  for  other  ends.  If  I  now  say,  doubtless  this 
is  a  good  argument  ;  is  not  every  one  bound  without  more  ado  to  admit 
it  for  such  ?  If  not,  doubtless  you  are  in  danger  to  be  thought  to  beg 
the  question. 
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But  notwithstanding  you  say  here,  that  the  author  begs  the  question  ; 
in  the  following  page  YOU  tell  us., '  That  me  author  offers  three  consider- 
'  ations  which  seem  to  Inm  abundantly  to  demonstrate,  that  the  civil 
'  power  neither  can,  nor  ought  in  any  manner  to  be  extended  to  the 
'  salvation  of  souls.'  He  does  not  then  beg  the  question.  For  the  question 
being,  '  Whether  civil  interest  be  the  only  end  of  civil  society,'  he  gives 
this  reason  for  the  negative  ;  '  That  civil  power  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'  the  salvation  of  souls  ;'  and  offers  three  considerations  for  the  proof 
of  it.  For  it  will  always  be  a  good  consequence,  that,  if  the  civil 
power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  salvation  of  souls,  '  then  civil  inte- 
'  rests  is  the  only  end  of  civil  society.'  And  the  reason  of  it  is  plain  : 
because  a  man  having  no  other  interest,  but  either  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come ;  if  the  end  of  civil  society  reach  not  to  a  man's  interest 
in  the  other  world,  all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  it  is  plain  that  the  sole  end  of  civil  society  is  civil  interest, 
under  which  the  author  comprehends  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  truth  of  your  main  position,  viz.  '  That 
'  civil  society  is  instituted  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits  that  it  may 
'  any  way  yield.'  Which,  if  true,  Ihen  this  position  must  be  true,  viz. 
'  That  all  societies  whatsoever  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  all  the 
'  benefits  that  they  may  any  way  yield  ;'  there  being  nothing  peculiar 
to  civil  society  in  the  case,  why  that  society  should  be  instituted  for  the 
attaining  all  the  benefits  it  can  any  way  yield,  and  other  societies  not. 
By  which  argument  it  will  follow,  that  all  societies  are  instituted  for 
one  and  the  same  end  •.  i.  e.  '  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits  that  they 
'  can  any  way  yield.'  By  which  account  there  will  be  no  difference 
between  chm\:h  and  stat'; ;  a  commonwealth  and  an  army  ;  or  between 
a  family  and  the  East-India,  company  ;  all  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  distinct  sorts  of  soaetics.  instituted  for  different  ends.  If  your 
hypothesis  hold  good,  one  oi  the  end?  of  the  family  must  be  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  SAcraments  ;  and  one  business  of  an 
army  to  teach  languages,  and  propii^alt  religion  ;  because  these  are 
benefits  some  way  or  other  attainable  i^y  those  societies  :  unless  you 
take  want  of  commission  and  authority  fi>  be  a  sufficient  impediment : 
and  that  will  be  so  too  iu  other  cases. 

It  is  a  beneiit  to  have  true  knowledge  and  philosophy  embraced  and 
aoJeutC'J.  to,  in  any  civil  society  or  government.  But  will  you  say, 
therefore,  thai  it  is  o.  benefit  tu  the  society,  or  one  of  the  ends  of 
government,  that  all  who  are  not  Peripateticks  should  be  punished,  to 
make  men  find  out  the  truth,  and  profess  it.  This  indeed  might  be 
thought  a  fit  way  to  make  some  men  embrace  the  Peripatetick  philoso 
phy,  but  not  a  proper  way  to  find  the  truth.  For,  perhaps  the  Peripa 
tetick  philosophy  may  not  be  true  ;  perhaps  a  groat  many  have  not 
time,  nor  pans  to  study  it  :  oerhaps  a  great  many  who  have  studied  it, 
cannot  be  convinced  of  the  truth  ot"  it  :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
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benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  one  of  the  ends  of  it,  that  these 
members  of  the  society  should  be  disturbed,  and  diseased  to  no  pur 
pose,  when  they  are  guilty  of  no  fault.     For  just  the  same  reason,  it 
cannot  be  a  benefit  to  civil  society,  that  men  should  be  punished  in 
Denmark,  for  not  being  Lutherans  ;  in  Geneva,  for  not  being  Calvin- 
:  and  in  Vienna,  for  not  being  Papists  ;  as  a  means  to  make  them 
find  out  the  true  religion.     For  so,  upon  your  grounds,  men  must  be 
treated  m  those  places,  as  well  as  in  England,  for  not  being  of  the 
church  of  England.  And  then,  I  beseech  you,  consider  the  great  bcnc- 
t :  will  accrue  to  men  in  society  by  this  method  ;  and  I  suppose  it 
will  be  a  hard  thing  for  you  to  prove,  that  ever  civil  governments  were 
tituted  to  punish  men  for  not  being  of  this,  or  that  sect  in  religion  • 
however  by  accident,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  it  maybe  an  occasion 
to  one  perhaps  of  a  thousand,  or  an  hundred,  to  study  that  controversy 
which  is  all  you  expect  from  it.      If  it  be  a  benefit,  pray  tell  me  what 
benefit  it  is.     A  civil  benefit  it  cannot  be.     For  mens  civil  interests  are 
disturbed,  injured,  and  impaired  by  it.     And  what  spiritual  benefit  that 
can  be  to  any  multitude  of  men,  to  be  punished  for  dissenting  from  a 
false  or  erroneous  profession,  I  would  have  you  find  out  :  unless  it  be 
a  spiritual  benefit  to  be  in  danger  to  be  driven  into  a  wrong  way      For 
m  all  differing  sects,  one  is  in  the  wrong,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but 
that  from  which  one  dissents,  and  is  punished  for  dissenting  from,  is  the 
wrong  one. 

I  grant  it  is  past  doubt,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  so  covetous  of 
good,  that  no  one  would  have  excluded  from  any  action  he  does    or 
from  any  institution  he  is  concerned  in,  any  manner  of  good  or  benefit 
that  it  might  any  way  yield.     And  if  this  be  your  meaning,  it  will  not 
be  denied  you.     But  then  you  speak  very  improperly,  or  rather  very 
mistakenly,  it  you  call  such  benefits  as  may  any  way,  /.  (.   indirectly 
and  at  a  distance,  or  by  accident,  be  attained  by  civil  or  any  other 
society,  the  ends  for  which  it  is  instituted.     Nothing  can  <  in  reason  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  ends  of  any  society,'  but  what  may  in  reason  be 
supposed  to  be  designed  by  those  who  enter  into  it.    Now  no  body  can 
m  reason  suppose,  that  any  one  entered  into  civil  society  for  the  pro 
curing,  securing,  or  advancing  the  salvation  of  his  soul  :  when  he    for 
that  end,  needed  not  the  force  of  civil  society.     '  The  procuring,  there- 
ire,  securing,  and  advancing  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest  of  men, 
cannot  in  reason  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ends  of  civil  societies  ; ' 
lough  perhaps  it  might  so  fall  out,  that  in  some  particular  instance, 
some  man's  spiritual  interest  might  be  advanced  by  your  or  any  other 
way  of  applying  civil  force.     A  nobleman,  whose  chapel  is  decayed  or 
fallen,  may  make  use  of  his   dining-room  for  praying  and  preaching. 
:t  whatever  benefit  were  attainable  by  this  use  of  the  room,  no  body 
can  m  reason  reckon  this  among  the  ends  for  which  it  was  built  •  no 
more  than  the  accidental  breeding  of  some  bird  in  any  part  of  it 
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though  it  were  a  benefit  it  yielded,  could  in  reason  be  reckoned  amon^ 
the  ends  of  building  the  house. 

^   But,  say  you,  <  doubtless  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the  at- 
^  taming  of  all  the  benefits  which  political  government  can  yield  ;  and 
^  therefore  it  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men  may  any  way  be 
^  procured  or  advanced  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and  ad- 
^vancmg  those  interests,  must  in  all  reason  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
^  ends  of  civil  society,  and  so  consequently  fall  within  the  compass  of 
•the  magistrate's  jurisdiction.'     Upon  the  same  grounds,  I  thus  reason, 
•oubtless  churches  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits 
which  ecclesiastical  government  can  yield  :  and  therefore,  if  the  tem 
poral  and  secular  interests  of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  or  ad 
vanced  by  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  procuring  and  advancing  those 
iterests  must  m  all  reason  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  religious 
societies,  and  so  consequently  fall  within  the  compass  of  churchmens 
jurisdiction.     The  church  of  Rome  has  openly  made  its  advantage  of 
ecular  interests  to  be  procured  or  advanced,  indirectly,  and  at  a  dis 
tance,  and  in  ordine  ad  spiritually  all  which  ways,  if  I  mistake  not 
English,  are  comprehended  under  your  any  way.  But  I  do  not  remem 
ber  that  any  of  the  reformed  churches  have  hitherto  directly  professed 
it.     But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.     And  if  the  commonwealth  once 
invades  the  spiritual  ends  of  the  church,  by  meddling  with  the  salva 
tion  of  souls,  which  she  has  always  been  so  tender  of,  who  can  deny 
that  the  church  should  have  liberty  to   make   herself  some  amends 
by  reprisals? 

But  Sir,  however  you  and  I  may  argue  from  wrong  suppositions, 
yet   unless  the  Apostle  (Eph.  iv.),  where  he  reckons  up  the  chtirch- 
:ers  which  Christ  hath  instituted  in  his  church,  had  told  us  they 
were  for  some  other  ends  than  '  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
"k  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;'  the  ad 
vancing  of  their  secular  interests  will  scarce  be  allowed  to  be  their 
:ss,  or  within  the  compass  of  their  jurisdiction.     Nor  till  it  can 
shewn  that  civil  society  is  instituted  for  spiritual  ends,  or  that  the 
gistrate  has  commission  to  interpose  his  authority,  or  use  force  in 
Jnatter^of  religion  ;  your  supposition,  'of  spiritual  benefits  indirectly 
and  at  a  distance  attainable  '  by  political  government,  will  never  prove 
ie  advancing  of  those  interests  by  force,  to  be  the  magistrate's  busi 
es     and  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  jurisdiction.'  And  till  then, 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  the  author  has  brought  against  it, 
will  hold  good. 

Commonwealths,    or   civil  societies   and   governments,    if  you    will 

lieye  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  are,  as  St.  Peter  calls  them  (i  Pet.  ii. 

13),  wttipmlvq  KTLCTIS,  the  contrivance  and  institution  of  man  ;  and  he 

tews  there  for  what  end  ;  viz.  'for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers/and 
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'  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.'  I  do  not  find  any  where,  that  it  is 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  not  in  church-communion  with 
the  magistrate,  to  make  them  study  controversies  in  religion,  or 
hearken  to  those  who  will  tell  them  '  they  have  mistaken  their  way, 
and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right  one.'  You  must  show  them  such 
a  commission,  if  you  say  it  is  from  God.  And  in  all  societies  insti 
tuted  by  man,  the  ends  of  them  can  be  no  other  than  what  the  insti- 
tutors  appointed  :  which  I  am  sure  could  not  be  their  spiritual  and 
eternal  interest.  For  they  could  not  stipulate  about  these  one  with 
another,  nor  submit  this  interest  to  the  power  of  the  society,  or  any 
sovereign  they  should  set  over  it.  There  are  nations  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  have  no  other  end  of  their  society,  but  their  mutual 
defence  against  their  common  enemies.  In  these,  their  captain,  or 
prince,  is  sovereign  commander  in  time  of  war  ;  but  in  time  of  peace, 
neither  he  nor  any  body  else  has  any  authority  over  any  of  the  society. 
You  cannot  deny  but  other,  even  temporal  ends,  has  been  attainable 
by  these  commonwealths,  if  they  had  been  otherwise  instituted  and 
appointed  to  these  ends.  But  all  your  saying,  'doubtless  common- 
'  wealths  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  of  all  the  benefits  which  they 
'  can  yield,'  will  not  give  authority  to  any  one,  or  more,  in  such  a 
society,  by  political  government  or  force,  to  procure  directly  or 
indirectly  other  benefits  than  that  for  which  it  was  instituted  :  and 
therefore,  that  it  falls  not  within  the  compass  of  those  princes'  jurisdic 
tion  to  punish  any  one  of  the  society  for  injuring  another  ;  because  he 
has  no  commission  so  to  do  ;  whatever  reason  you  may  think  there  is, 
that  that  should  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ends  of  their  society. 

But  to  conclude  :  your  argument  has  that  defect  in  it  which  turns 
it  upon  yourself.  And  that  is,  that  the  procuring  and  advancing  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  souls,  your  way,  is  not  a  benefit  to  the 
society  :  and  so  upon  your  own  supposition,  '  the  procuring  and  advanc- 
'  ing  the  spiritual  interest  of  souls,  any  way,  cannot  be  one  of  the  ends 
'  of  civil  society  ; '  unless  the  procuring  and  advancing  the  spiritual 
interest  of  souls,  in  a  way  proper  to  do  more  harm  than  good  towards 
the  salvation  of  souls,  be  to  be  accounted  such  a  benefit  as  to  be  one 
of  the  ends  of  civil  societies.  For  that  yours  is  such  a  way,  I  have 
proved  already.  So  that  it  were  hard  to  prove  that  political  govern 
ment,  whose  only  instrument  is  force,  could  no  way  by  force,  however 
applied,  more  advance  than  hinder  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest 
of  men  ;  yet  having  proved  it  against  your  particular  new  way  of 
applying  force,  I  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  author's  doctrine 
from  anything  you  have  said  against  it.  Which  is  enough  for  my 
present  purpose. 

Your  next  page  tells  us,  that  this  reasoning  of  the  author,  viz.  "  That 
'  the  power  of  the  magistrate  cannot  be  extended  to  the  salvation  of 
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'  souls,  because  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the  magistrate, 
'  is  proving  the  thing  by  itself.'  As  if  you  should  say,  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  could  not  extend  your  power  to  meddle  with  the  money  of  a 
young  gentleman  you  travelled  with,  as  tutor,  because  the  care  of  his 
money  was  not  committed  to  you,  were  proving  the  thing  by  itself.  For 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have  the  power  of  his  money  ;  it 
may  be  intrusted  to  a  steward  who  travels  with  him  ;  or  it  may  be  left 
to  himself.  If  you  have  it,  it  is  but  a  delegated  power.  And  in  all 
delegated  powers,  I  thought  this  a  fair  proof  ;  you  have  it  not,  or  cannot 
use  it,  which  is  what  the  author  means  here  by  extended  to,  because  it 
is  not  committed  to  you.  In  the  summing  up  of  this  argument,  the 
author  says,  '  Nobody  therefore,  in  fine,  neither  commonwealths,  etc. 
'hath  any  title  to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly  goods  of 
'another,  upon  pretence  of  religion.'  Which  is  an  exposition 
of  what  he  means  in  the  beginning  of  the  argument,  by  '  the  magis- 
'  trate's  posver  cannot  be  extended  to  the  salvation  of  souls.'  So  that 
if  we  take  these  last  cited  words  equivalent  to  those  in  the  former 
place,  his  proof  will  stand  thus,  '  The  magistrate  has  no  title  to  invade 
'  the  civil  rights  or  worldly  goods  of  any  one,  upon  pretence  of  religion  ; 
'  because  the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  him.'  This  is  the  same 
in  the  author's  sense  with  the  former.  And  whether  either  this,  or 
that,  be  a  proving  the  same  thing  by  itself,  we  must  leave  to  others  to 
judge  of. 

You  quote  the  author's  argument,  which  he  brings  to  prove  that  the 
care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the  magistrate,  in  these  words  ;  'It  is 
'  not  committed  to  him  by  God,  because  it  appears  not  that  God  has 
'ever  given  any  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel 
'  any  one  to  his  religion.'  This,  when  first  I  read  it,  I  confess  I  thought 
a  good  argument.  But  you  say,  '  this  is  quite  beside  the  business  ; ' 
and  the  reason  you  give  is,  'for  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  is 
'not  an  authority  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion,  but  only  an  autho- 
'  rity  to  procure  all  his  subjects  the  means  of  discovering  the  way  of 
'  salvation,  and  to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  none 
'  remain  ignorant  of  it,'  etc.  I  fear,  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  The  author 
was  not  writing  against  your  new  hypothesis,  before  it  was  known  in 
the  world.  He  may  be  excused  if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy,  to 
argue  against  a  notion  which  was  not  yet  started.  He  had  in  view 
only  the  laws  hitherto  made,  and  the  punishments,  in  matters  of  reli 
gion,  in  use  in  the  world.  The  penalties,  as  I  take  it,  arc  lain  on  men 
lor  being  of  different  ways  of  religion.  Which,  what  is  it  other,  but  to 
compei  them  to  relinquish  their  own,  and  to  conform  themselves  to 
that  from  which  they  differ?  If  it  be  not  to  compel  them  to  the  magis 
trate's  religion,  pray  toll  us  what  is?  This  must  be  necessarily  so 
understood  ;  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  law  intends  not  to  have 
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that  done,  which  with  penalties  it  commands  to  be  done,  or  that 
punishments  are  not  compulsion,  not  that  compulsion  the  author  com 
plains  of.  The  law  says,  'do  this  and  live  ;'  embrace  this  doctrine, 
conform  to  this  way  of  worship,  and  be  at  ease,  and  free  ;  or  else  be 
fined,  imprisoned,  banished,  burned.  If  you  can  shew  among  the  laws 
that  have  been  made  in  England,  concerning  religion,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  any  where  else,  any  one  that  punishes  men  'for  not  having  impartially 
examined  the  'religion  they  have  embraced,  or  refused,'  I  think  I  may 
yield  you  the  cause.  Law-makers  have  been  generally  wiser  than  to 
make  laws  that  could  not  be  executed  :  and  therefore  their  laws  were 
against  non-conformists,  which  could  be  known  ;  and  not  for  im 
partial  examination,  which  could  not.  It  was  not  then  besides  the 
author's  business,  to  bring  an  argument  against  the  persecutors  here 
in  fashion.  He  did  not  know  that  any  one,  who  was  so  free  as  to 
acknowledge  that  '  the  magistrate  has  not  authority  to  compel  any  one 
'  to  his  religion/  and  thereby  at  once,  as  you  have  done,  give  up  all  the 
laws  now  in  force  against  dissenters,  had  yet  rods  in  store  for  them, 
and  by  a  new  trick  would  bring  them  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  when 
the  old  pretences  were  too  much  exploded  to  serve  any  longer.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  religion  established  by  law  ? 
which  is,  it  seems,  the  lawful  religion  of  a  country,  and  to  be  complied 
with  as  such.  There  being  such  things,  such  notions  yet  in  the  world, 
it  was  not  quite  besides  the  author's  business  to  alledge,  that  '  God 
'  never  gave  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another  as  to  compel  any 
'  one  to  his  religion.'  I  will  grant,  if  you  please,  'religion  established 
'  by  law '  is  a  pretty  odd  way  of  speaking  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  ; 
and  yet  it  is  much  in  fashion  :  as  if  the  magistrate's  authority  could 
add  any  force  or  sanction  to  any  religion,  whether  true  or  false.  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  have  so  far  considered  the  magistrate's  authority,  that 
you  agree  with  the  author,  that  'he  hath  none  to  compel  men  to  his 
religion.'  Much  less  can  he,  by  any  establishment  of  law,  add  any 
thing  to  the  truth  or  validity  of  his  own,  or  any  religion  whatsoever. 

It  remains  now  to  examine,  whether  the  author's  argument  will  not 
hold  good,  even  against  punishments  in  your  way.  '  For  if  the  magis- 
'  trate's  authority  be,  as  you  here  say,  only  to  procure  all  his  subjects, 
'  (mark  what  you  say  ALL  HIS  SUBJECTS)  the  means  of  discovering  the 
'  way  of  salvation,  and  to  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that 
'  NONE  remain  ignorant  of  it,  or  refuse  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of 
'  using  those  means,  or  by  reason  of  any  such  prejudices  as  may  render 
'  them  ineffectual.'  If  this  be  the  magistrate's  business,  in  reference  to 
ALL  HIS  SUBJECTS  ;  I  desire  you,  or  any  man  else,  to  tell  me  how  this 
can  be  done  by  the  application  of  force  only  to  a  part  of  them  ;  unless 
you  will  still  vainly  suppose  ignorance,  negligence,  or  prejudice,  only 
amongst  that  part  which  any  where  differs  from  the  magistrate.  If 
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those  of  the  magistrate's  church  may  be  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salva 
tion  ;  if  it  be  possible  there  may  be  amongst  them,  those  'who  refuse 
'  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of  using  those  means,  or  by  reason  of 
'  any  such  prejudices  as  may  render  them  ineffectual : '  What,  in  this 
case,  becomes  of  the  magistrate's  authority  to  procure  all  his  subjects 
the  means  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation  ?  Must  these  of  his  sub 
jects  be  neglected,  and  left  without  the  means  he  has  authority  to  pro 
cure  them  ?  Or  must  he  use  force  upon  them  too  ?  And  then,  pray, 
shew  me  how  this  Can  be  done.  Shall  the  magistrate  punish  those  of 
his  own  religion,  '  to  procure  them  the  means  of  discovering  the  way  of 
'  salvation,  and  to  procure  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  they  remain  not 
'  ignorant  of  it,  or  refuse  not  to  embrace  it  ?'  These  are  such  contra 
dictions  in  practice,  this  is  such  condemnation  of  a  man's  own  religion, 
as  no  one  can  expect  from  the  magistrate  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  desire 
not  of  him.  And  yet  this  is  that  he  must  do,  'if  his  authority  be  to 
'  procure  all  his  subjects  the  means  of  discovering  the  way  to  salva- 
'  tion.'  And  if  it  be  so  needful,  as  you  say  it  is,  that  he  should  use  it, 
I  am  sure  force  cannot  do  that  till  it  be  applied  wider,  and  punishment 
be  laid  upon  more  than  you  would  have  it.  For  '  if  the  magistrate  be 
'  by  force  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  none  remain  ignorant 
'of  the  way  of  salvation;'  must  he  not  punish  all  those  who  are  igno 
rant  of  the  way  of  salvation?  Arid  pray  tell  me  how  is  this  any  way 
practicable,  but  by  supposing  none  in  the  national  church  ignorant, 
and  all  out  of  it  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Which,  what  is  it, 
but  to  punish  men  barely  for  not  being  of  the  magistrate's  religion  ;  the 
very  thing  you  deriy  he  has  authority  to  do  ?  So  that  the  magistrate 
having,  by  your  own  confession,  no  authority  thus  to  use  force  ;  and 
it  being  otherwise  impracticable  'for  the  procuring  all  his  subjects 
'the  means  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation  ;'  there  is  an  end  of 
force.  And  so  force  being  laid  aside,  either  as  unlawful,  or  impracti 
cable,  the  author's  argument  holds  good  against  force,  even  in  your 
way  of  applying  it. 

But  if  you  say,  as  you  do  in  the  foregoing  page,  that  the  magistrate 
has  authority  { to  lay  such  penalties  upon  those  who  refuse  to  embrace 
'  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion,  and  to  submit  to  their 
'  spiritual  government,  as  to  make  them  bethink  themselves  so  as  not 
'  to  be  alienated  from  the  truth  :  (for,  as  for  foolish  humour,  and  un- 
'  charitable  prejudice,'  etc.  which  are  but  words  of  course  that  opposite 
parties  give  one  another,  as  marks  of  dislike  and  presumption,  I  omit 
them,  as  signifying  nothing  to  the  question  ;  being  such  as  will  with 
the  same  reason  be  retorted  by  the  other  side  ;)  against  that  also  the 
author's  argument  holds,  that  the  magistrate  has  no  such  authority. 
i.  Because  God  never  gave  the  magistrate  an  authority  to  be  judge  ot 
truth  for  another  man  in  matters  of  religion  :  and  so  he  cannot  be 
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judge  whether  any  man  be  alienated  from  the  truth  or  no.  2.  Because 
the  magistrate  had  never  authority  given  him  '  to  lay  any  penalties  on 
'  those  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  ministers  of 
'  his  religion,  or  of  any  other,  or  to  submit  to  their  spiritual  govcrn- 
'  mcnt,'  more  than  on  any  other  men. 

To  the  author's  argument,  that  the  magistrate  cannot  receive  such 
authority  from  the  people  ;  because  no  man  has  power  to  leave  it  to 
the  choice  of  any  other  man  to  chuse  a  religion  for  him  ;  you  give  this 
pleasant  answer.  'As  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  in  reference  to 
'religion,  is  ordained  for  the  bringing  men  to  take  such  care  as  they 
'  ought  of  their  salvation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the 
'  choice,  neither  of  any  other  person,  nor  yet  of  their  own  lusts  and 
'  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  worship  they  shall  em- 
'  brace  :  so  if  we  suppose  this  power  to  be  vested  in  the  magistrate  by 
'the  consent  of  the  people  ;  this  will  not  import  their  abandoning  the 
'  care  of  their  salvation,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For  if  men,  in  chus- 
'  ing  their  religion,  are  so  generally  subject,  as  has  been  shewed,  when 
'  left  wholly  to  themselves,  to  be  so  much  swayed  by  prejudice  and 
'  passion,  as  either  not  at  all,  or  not  sufficiently  to  regard  the  reasons 
'  and  motives  which  ought  alone  to  determine  their  choice  ;  then  it  is 
'  every  man's  true  interest,  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  himself  in  this  mat- 
'  tcr  ;  but  that  care  should  be  taken,  that  in  an  affair  of  so  vast  con- 
'  ccrnment  to  him,  he  may  be  brought  even  against  his  own  inclination, 
'  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwise,  (which  is  ordinarily  the  case)  to  act 
'  according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment.  And  then  what  better 
'  course  can  men  take  to  provide  for  this,  than  by  vesting  the  power  I 
'  have  described,  in  him  who  bears  the  sword  ? ' — Wherein  I  beseech 
you  consider,  I.  Whether  it  be  not  pleasant,  that  you  say — 'the  power 
'  of  the  magistrate  is  ordained  to  bring  men  to  take  such  care  ; '  and 
thence  infer,  '  Then  it  is  every  one's  interest  to  vest  such  power  in  the 
'  magistrate  ? '  For  if  it  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  it  is  his.  And 
what  need  the  people  vest  it  in  him,  unless  there  be  need,  and  it  be 
the  best  course  they  can  take,  to  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate,  which 
he  has  already  ?  2.  Another  pleasant  thing  you  here  say,  is  ;  '  That 
'the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  to  bring  men  to  such  a  care  of  their 
'  salvation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  per- 
'  son,  or  their  own  lusts,  or  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or 
'  worship  they  shall  embrace  ;  and  yet  that  it  is  their  best  course  to 
'  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate,'  liable  to  the  same  lusts  and  passions 
as  themselves,  to  chuse  for  them.  For  if  they  vest  a  power  in  the 
magistrate  to  punish  them,  when  they  dissent  from  his  religion  ;  '  to 
'  bring  them  to  act,  even  against  their  own  inclination,  according  to 
'  their  reasons  and  sound  judgment ;'  which  is,  as  you  explain  yourself 
in  another  place,  to  bring  them  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments 
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proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  :  How  far  is  this  from  leaving 
it  to  the  choice  of  another  man  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or  wor 
ship  they  shall  embrace?  Especially  if  we  consider  that  you  think  it 
a  strange  thing,  that  the  author  would  have  the  care  of  every  man's 
soul  left  to  himself  alone.  So  that  this  care  being  vested  '  in  the  ma- 
'gistrate  with  a  power  to  punish  men  to  make  them  consider  reasons 
'and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them'  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion  ;  the  choice  is  evidently  in  the  magistrate  ;  as  much  as  it 
can  be  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  chuse  for  another  what  religion  he 
shall  be  of;  which  consists  only  in  a  power  of  compelling  him  by 
punishments  to  embrace  it. 

I  do  neither  you  nor  the  magistrate  injury,  when  I  say  that  the  power 
you  give  the  magistrate  of '  punishing  men,  to  make  them  consider 
'reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them,'  is  to 
convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  bring  them  to  it. 
For  men  will  never,  in  his  opinion,  '  act  according  to  reason  and  sound 
'judgment,'  which  is  the  thing  you  here  say  men  should  be  brought  to 
by  the  magistrate,  even  against  their  '  own  inclination  ;'  till  they  em 
brace  his  religion.  And  if  you  have  the  brow  of  an  honest  man,  you 
will  not  say  the  magistrate  will  ever  punish  you  'to  bring  you  to  con- 
'  sider  any  other  reasons  and  arguments,  but  such  as  are  proper  to 
'  convince  you '  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  to  bring  you  to  that. 
Thus  you  shift  forwards  and  backwards.  You  say  '  The  magistrate  has 
'  no  power  to  punish  men,  to  compel  them  to  his  religion ; '  but  only  to 
'  compel  them  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
'them'  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  no  body 
has  power  to  chuse  your  way  for  you  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  yet  the  lord 
of  the  manor  has  power  to  punish  you,  '  to  bring  you  to  consider 
'  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  you.'  Of 
what  ?  That  the  way  he  goes  in,  is  the'  right,  and  so  to  make  you 
join  in  company,  and  go  along  with  him.  So  that,  in  effect,  what  is  all 
your  going  about,  but  to  come  at  last  to  the  same  place  again  ;  and 
put  a  power  into  the  magistrate's  hands,  under  another  pretence,  to 
compel  men  to  his  religion  ;  which  use  of  force,  the  author  has  suffi 
ciently  overthrown,  and  you  yourself  have  quitted.  But  I  am  tired  to 
follow  you  so  often  round  the  same  circle. 

You  speak  of  it  here  as  the  most  deplorable  condition  imaginable, 
that  men  '  should  be  left  to  themselves,  and  not  be  forced  to  consider 
'and  examine  the  grounds  of  their  religion, and  search  impartially  and 
'diligently  after  the  truth.'  This  you  make  the  great  miscarriage  of 
mankind.  And  for  this  you  seem  solicitous,  all  through  your  treatise, 
to  find  out  a  remedy  ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  leaf  wherein  you  do  not 
offer  yours.  But  what  if  after  all  now,  you  should  be  found  to  preva 
ricate  ?  '  Men  have  contrived  to  themselves,  say  you,  a  great  variety 
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'of  religions  :'  it  is  granted.     'They  seek  not  the  truth  in  this  matter 
'  with  that  application  of  mind,  and  that  freedom  of  judgment  which  is 
'requisite  :'  it  is  confessed.     'All  the  false  religions  now  on  foot  in 
'  the  world,  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  slight  and  partial  considera- 
'  tion,  which  men  have  contented  themselves  with,  in  searching  after 
'  the  true  ;  and  men  take  them  up,  and  persist  in  them  for  want  of  due 
'examination  :'  be  it  so.     'There  is  need  of  a  remedy  for  this,  and  T 
'have  found  one  whose  success  cannot  be    questioned:'    very  well. 
What  is  it?     Let  us  hear  it.     ' Why,  dissenters   must  be  punished.' 
Can  any  body  that  hears  you  say  so,  believe  you  in  earnest ;  and  that 
want  of  examination  is  the  thing  you  would  have  amended,  when  want 
of  examination  is  not  the  thing  you  would  have  punished  ?     If  want 
of  examination  be  the  fault,  want  of  examination  must  be  punished  ; 
if  you  are,  as  you  pretend,  fully  satisfied,  that  punishment  is  the  proper 
and  only  means  to  remedy  it.    But  if,  in  all  your  treatise,  you  can  shew 
me  one  place,  where  you  say  that  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  the  incon 
siderate,  the  negligent  in  examining  throughly  the  truth  of  their  own 
and  others  religion,  etc.  are  to  be  punished  ;  I  will  allow  your  remedy 
for  a  good  one.    But  you  have  not  said  any  thing  like  this  :  and  which 
is  more,  I  tell  you  before  hand,  you  dare  not  say  it.      And  whilst  you 
do  not,  the  world  has  reason  to  judge,  that  however  want  of  examina 
tion  be  a  general  fault,  which  you  with  great  vehemency  have  exag 
gerated  ;  yet  you  use  it  only  for  a  pretence  to  punish  dissenters  ;  and 
either  distrust  your  remedy,  that  it  will  not  cure  this  evil,  or  else  care 
not  to  have  it  generally  cured.     This  evidently  appears  from  your 
whole  management  of  the  argument.     And  he  that  reads  your  treatise 
with  attention,  will  be  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  he  shall 
find,  that  you,  who  are  so  earnest  to  have  men  punished  to  bring  them 
to  consider  and  examine,  that  so  they  may  discover  the  way  to  salva 
tion,  have  not  said  one  word  of  considering,  searching,  and  hearkening 
to  the  Scripture  ;  which  had  been  as  good  a  rule  for  a  Christian  to 
have  sent  them  to,  '  as  to  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
'  them '  of  you  know  not  what  ;  '  as  to  the  instruction  and  government 
'  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion,'  which  who  they  are,  men  are  yet 
far  from  being  agreed  ;  '  or  as  to  the  information  of  those,  who  tell 
'  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right  ; 
'  and  to  the  like  uncertain  and  dangerous  guides  ;  which  were  not 
'  those  that  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles   sent  men  to,  but  to   the 
'  scriptures.'     '  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  you  think  you  have 
'eternal  life,'  says  our  Saviour  to  the  unbelieving  persecuting  Jews 
(John  v.  39),  and  it  is  the  scriptures  which  St.  Paul  says,  'are  able  to 
'make  wise  unto  salvation'  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Talk  no  more,  therefore,  if  you  have  any  care  of  your  reputation, 
how  much  '  it  is  every  man's  interest  not  to  be  left  to  himself,  without 
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'molestation,  without  punishment  in  matters  of  religion.  Talk  not  of 
'bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  by  puttiiv 
'them  upon  examination.'  Talk  no  more  'of  force  and  punishment" 
'as  the  only  way  left  to  bring  men  to  examine.'  It  is  evident  you 
mean  nothing  less.  For,  though  want  of  examination  be  the  only 
fault  you  complain  of,  and  punishment  be  in  your  opinion  the  only 
way  to  bring  men  to  it  ;  and  this  the  whole  design  of  your  book  ;  yet 
you  have  not  once  proposed  in  it,  that  those,  who  do  not  impartially 
examine,  should  be  forced  to  it.  And,  that  you  may  not  think  I  talk 
at  random,  when  I  say  you  dare  not ;  I  will,  if  you  please,  give  you 
some  reasons  for  my  saying  so. 

i.  Because,  if  you  propose  that  all  should  be  punished,  who  are 
ignorant,  who  have  not  used  'such  consideration  as  is  apt  and  proper 
1  to  manifest  the  truth  ;  but  to  have  been  determined  in  the  choice  of 
|  their  religion  by  impressions  of  education,  admiration  of  persons, 
J  worldly  respects,  prejudices,  and  the  like  incompetent  motives  ;  and 
'have  taken  up  their  religion,  without  examining  it  as  they  ought  ;' 
you  will  propose  to  have  several  of  your  own  church,  be  it  what  it* will, 
punished  ;  which  would  be  a  proposition  too  apt  to  offend  too  many 
of  it,  for  you  to  venture  on.  For  whatever  need  there  be  of  reforma 
tion,  every  one  will  not  thank  you  for  proposing  such  an  one  as  must 
begin  at,  or  at  least  reach  to,  the  house  of  God. 

2.  Because,  if  you  should  propose  that  all  those  who  are  ignorant 
careless,  and  negligent  in  examining,  should  be  punished,  you  would 
have  little  to  say  in  this  question  of  Toleration.  For  if  the  laws  of 
the  state  were  made  as  they  ought  to  be,  equal  to  all  the  subjects 
without  distinction  of  men  of  different  professions  in  religion  ;  and  the 
faults  to  be  amended  by  punishments,  were  impartially  punished,  in- all 
who  are  guilty  of  them  ;  this  would  immediately  produce  a  perfect 
toleration,  or  shew  the  usclessness  of  force  in  matters  of  religion.  If 
therefore  you  think  it  so  necessary,  as  you  say,  for  the  '  promoting  of 
|  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  men  should  be  punished 
'to  make  them  examine  ;>  do  but  find  a  way  to  apply  force  to  all  that 
have  not  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined,  and  you  have  my  con 
sent.  For  though  force  be  not  the  proper  means  of  promoting  re 
ligion  ;  yet  there  is  no  better  way  to  shew  the  uselessness  of  it  than 
the  applying  it  equally  to  miscarriages,  in  whomsoever  found  ;  and  not 
to  distinct  parties  or  persuasions  of  men,  for  the  reformation  of  them 
alone,  when  others  are  equally  faulty. 

3-  Because,  without  being  for  as  large  a  toleration  as  the  author 
proposes,  you  cannot  be  truly  and  sincerely  for  a  free  and  impartial 
examination.  For  whoever  examines,  must  have  the  liberty  to  jud^e 
and  follow  his  judgment  ;  or  else  you  put  him  upon  examination  to  no 
purpose.  And  whether  that  will  not  as  well  lead  men  from,  as  to  your 
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church,  is  so  much  a  venture,  that  by  your  way  of  writing,  it  is  evident 
enough  you  are  loath  to  hazard  it ;  and  if  you  are  of  the  national 
church,  it  is  plain  your  brethren  will  not  bear  with  you  in  the  allow 
ance  of  such  a  liberty.  You  must  therefore  either  change  your 
method  ;  and  if  the  want  of  examination  be  that  great  and  dangerous 
fault  you  would  have  corrected,  you  must  equally  punish  all  that  are 
equally  guilty  of  any  neglect,  in  this  matter,  and  then  take  your  only 
means,  your  beloved  force,  and  make  the  best  of  it  ;  or  else  you  must 
put  off  your  mask,  and  confess  that  you  design  not  your  punishments 

,    to  bring  men  to  examination,  but  to  conformity.     For  the  fallacy  you 

;   have  used,  is  too  gross  to  pass  upon  this  age. 

What  follows.  I  think  I  have  considered  sufficiently  already.  But 
there  you  have  found  out  something  worth  notice.  Out  of  abundant 
kindness,  when  the  dissenters  have  their  heads,  without  any  cause, 
broken,  you  provide  them  a  plaister.  For,  say  you,  '  if  upon  such  ex- 
'  animation  of  the  matter,'  (/.  e.  brought  to  it  by  the  magistrate's 
punishment)  '  they  chance  to  find,  that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the 
'  magistrate's  side  ;  they  have  gained  thus  much  however,  even  by  the 
'magistrate's  misapplying  his  power,  that  they  know  better  than  they 
'  did  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie.'  Which  is  as  true,  as  if  you 
should  say,  upon  examination  I  find  such  a  one  is  out  of  the  way  to 
York  ;  therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did  before,  that  I  am  in  the 
right.  For  neither  of  you  may  be  in  the  right.  This  were  true  indeed, 
if  there  were  but  two  ways  in  all  ;  a  right  and  a  wrong.  But  where 
there  be  a  hundred  ways,  and  but  one  right ;  your  knowing  upon  ex 
amination,  that  that  which  I  take  is  wrong,  makes  you  not  know  any 
thing  better  than  before,  that  yours  is  the  right.  But  if  that  be  the 
best  reason  you  have  for  it,  it  is  ninety-eight  to  one  still  against  you, 
that  you  'are  in  the  wrong.  Besides,  he  that  has  been  punished,  may 
have  examined  before,  and  then  you  are  sure  he  gains  nothing.  How 
ever  you  think  you  do  well  to  encourage  the  magistrate  in  punishing, 
and  comfort  the  man  who  has  suffered  unjustly,  by  shewing  what  he 
shall  gain  by  it.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  where  the  bonds  of  right  and  wrong  are  enquired  into,  and 
should  be  established,  the  magistrate  was  to  be  shewed  the  bounds  ot 
his  authority,  and  warned  of  the  injury  he  did  when  he  misapplies  his 
power,  and  punished  any  man  who  deserved  it  not  ;  and  not  be 
soothed  into  injustice,  by  consideration  of  gain  that  might  thence 
accrue  to  the  sufferer.  '  Shall  we  do  evil  that  good  may" come  of  it?' 
There  are  a  sort  of  people  who  are  very  wary  of  touching  upon  the 
magistrate's  duty,  and  tender  of  shewing  the  bounds  of  his  power,  and 
the  injustice  and  ill  consequences  of  his  misapplying  it  ;  at  least,  so 
long  as  it  is  misapplied  in  favour  of  them,  and  their  party.  I  know 
pot  whether  you  are  of  their  number,  But  this  I  am  sure,  you  have 
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the  misfortune  here  to  fall  into  their  mistake.  The  magistrate  you 
confess,  may  in  this  case  misapply  his  power  ;  and  instead  of  repre 
senting  to  him  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  account  he  must  give  to  his 
sovereign,  one  day,  of  this  great  trust  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  equal 
protection  of  all  his  subjects  :  you  pretend  advantages  which  the 
sufferer  may  receive  from  it  :  and  so  instead  of  disheartning  from,  you 
give  encouragement  to,  the  mischief.  Which,  upon  your  principle, 
joined  to  the  natural  thirst  in  man  after  arbitrary  power,  may  be  car 
ried  to  all  manner  of  exorbitancy,  with  some  pretence  of  right. 

For  thus  stands  your  system.  '  If  force,  i.e.  punishment,  may  be 
'any  way  useful  for  the  promoting  the  salvation  of  souls,  there  is  a 
'  right  somewhere  to  use  it.  And  this  right,  say  you,  is  in  the  magis- 
'trate.'  Who  then,  upon  your  grounds,  may  quickly  find  reason,  where 
it  suits  his  inclination,  or  serves  his  turn,  to  punish  men  directly  to 
bring  them  to  his  religion.  For  if  he  may  use  force,  because  it  '  may 
'  be,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  any  way  useful  towards  the  salvation 
'  of  men's  souls,'  towards  the  procuring  any  degree  of  glory  ;  why  may 
he  not,  by  the  same  rule,  use  it  where  it  may  be  useful,  at  least  indi 
rectly  and  at  a  distance,  towards  the  procuring  a  greater  degree  of 
glory  !  For  St.  Paul  assures  us,  '  that  the  afflictions  of  this  life  work 
'  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.'  So  that  why  should 
they  not  be  punished,  if  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  them  into  the  right 
way  ;  if  in  the  right,  to  make  them  by  their  sufferings,  '  gainers  of  a 
1  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  ?'  But  whatever  you  say  '  of  pu- 
'  nishmcnt  being  lawful,  because  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  it  may  be 
'  useful ;'  I  suppose,  upon  cooler  thoughts,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect 
that,  however  sufferings  may  promote  the  salvation  of  those  who  make 
a  good  use  of  them,  and  so  set  men  surer  in  the  right  way,  or  higher 
in  a  state  of  glory  ;  yet  those  who  make  men  unduly  suffer,  will  have 
the  heavier  account,  and  greater  weight  of  guilt  upon  them,  to  sink 
them  deeper  in  the  pit  of  perdition  ;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be 
warned  to  take  care  of  so  using  their  power.  Because  whoever  be 
gainers  by  it,  they  themselves  will,  without  repentance  and  amendment, 
be  sure  to  be  losers.  But  by  granting  that  the  magistrate  misapplies 
his  power,  when  he  punishes  those  who  have  the  right  on  their  side, 
whether  it  be  to  bring  them  to  his  own  religion,  or  whether  it  be  'to 
'  bring  them  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
'  them,'  you  grant  all  that  the  author  contends  for.  All  that  he  endea 
vours,  is  to  shew  the  bounds  of  civil  power  ;  and  that  in  punishing 
others  for  religion,  the  magistrate  misapplies  the  force  he  has  in  his 
hands,  and  so  goes  beyond  right,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  power.  For 
I  do  not  think  the  author  of  the  letter  so  vain,  I  am  sure  for  my  part 
I  am  not,  as  to  hope  by  arguments,  though  ever  so  clear,  to  reform 
presently  all  the  abuses  in  this  matter ;  especially  whilst  men  of  art, 
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and  religion,  endeavour  so  industriously  to  palliate  and  disgui?e,  what 
truth,  yet,  sometimes,  unawares  forces  from  them. 

Do  not  think  I  make  a  wrong  use  of  your  saying,  'the  magistrate 
'  misapplies  his  power,'  when  I  say  you  therein  grant  all  that  the  author 
contends  for.  For  if  the  magistrate  misapplies,  or  makes  wrong  use 
of  his  power,  when  he  punishes  in  matters  of  religion  any  one  who  is 
in  the  right,  though  it  be  but  to  make  him  consider,  as  you  grant  he 
does  ;  he  also  misapplies,  or  makes  wrong  use  of  his  power,  when  he 
punishes  any  one,  whomsoever  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him 
consider.  For  every  one  is  here  judge  for  himself,  what  is  right  ;  and 
in  matters  of  faith,  and  religious  worship,  another  cannot  judge  for 
him.  So  that  to  punish  any  one  in  matters  of  religion,  though  it  be 
but  to  make  him  consider,  is  by  your  own  confession  beyond  the 
magistrate's  power.  And  that  punishing  in  matters  of  religion  is  be 
yond  the  magistrate's  power,  is  what  the  author  contends  for. 

You  tell  us  in  the  following  words,  '  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to  them 
'by  it,  is  only  the  suffering  some  tolerable  inconveniences,  for  their 
'  following  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own 
'  consciences  ;  which  certainly  is  no  such  mischief  to  mankind,  as  to 
'  make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  should  be  no  such  power  vested  in 
'  the  magistrate,  but  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  should  be  left  to  him- 
'  self  alone  (as  this  author  demands  it  should  be  ;)  that  is,  that  every 
'  man  should  be  suffered,  quietly,  and  without  the  least  molestation, 
'  either  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  his  soul,  if  he  be  so  pleased ;  or  in 
'doing  it,  to  follow  his  own  groundless  prejudices,  or  unaccountable 
'  humour,  or  any  crafty  seducer,  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  take  for  his 
'  guide.'  Why  should  not  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  be  left  to  him 
self,  rather  than  the  magistrate?  Is  the  magistrate  like  to  be  more 
concerned  for  it?  Is  the  magistrate  like  to  take  more  care  of  it?  Is 
the  magistrate  commonly  more  careful  of  his  own,  than  other  men  are 
of  theirs  ?  Will  you  say  the  magistrate  is  less  exposed  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  prejudices,  humours,  and  crafty  seducers,  than  other  men  ? 
If  you  cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  say  all  this,  what 
then  will  be  got  by  the  change  ?  And  '  why  may  not  the  care  of  every 
'  man's  soul  be  left  to  himself?'  Especially,  if  a  man  be  in  so  much 
danger  to  miss  the  truth,  'who  is  suffered  quietly,  and  without  the  least 
'  molestation,  either  to  take  no  care  of  his  soul,  if  he  be  so  pleased,  or 
'  to  follow  his  own  prejudices,'  etc.  P'or  if  want  of  molestation  be  the 
dangerous  state,  wherein  men  are  likeliest  to  miss  the  right  way ;  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  men,  the  magistrate  is  most  in  danger  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  so  the  unfittest,  if  you  take  the  care  of  mens  souls 
from  themselves,  of  all  men,  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  For  he  never 
meets  with  that  great  and  only  antidote  of  yours  against  error,  which 
you  here  call  molestation.  He  never  has  the  benefit  of  your  sovereign 
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remedy,  punishment,  to  make  him  consider  ;  which  you  think  so 
necessary,  that  you  look  on  it  as  a  most  dangerous  state  for  men  to  be 
without  it  ;  and  therefore  tell  us,  '  it  is  every  man's  true  interest,  not  to 
'  be  left  wholly  to  himself  in  matters  of  religion.' 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through  your  whole  treatise,  and  as  I  think, 
have  omitted  nothing  in  it  material.  If  I  have,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
hear  of  it.  And  now  I  refer  it  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  the  judgment 
of  the  world,  whether  the  author  of  the  letter,  in  saying  no  body  hath  a 
right  ;  or  you,  in  saying,  the  magistrate  hath  a  right,  to  use  force  in 
matters  of  religion,  has  most  reason.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave  this 
request  with  you  :  that  if  ever  you  write  again,  about  '  the  means  of 
'  bringing  souls  to  salvation/  which  certainly  is  the  best  design  any  one 
can  employ  his  pen  in,  you  would  take  care  not  to  prejudice  so  good  a 
cause,  by  ordering  it  so,  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  you  writ  for  a  party. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

May  27,  1690.  PHILANTHRQPVS. 


*A    THIRD    LETTER 
FOR     TOLERATION. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Third  Letter  concerning  Toleration. 

CHAP.  I. 

SIR, — The  business  which  your  Letter  concerning  Toleration  found 
me  engaged  in,  has  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  my  health  would 
allow  me  ever  since,  that  I  doubt  whether  I  should  now  at  all  have 
.troubled  you  or  the  world  with  an  answer,  had  not  some  of  my  friends, 
sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  weakness  of  your  arguments,  with  repeated 
instances,  persuaded  me  it  might  be  of  usq  to  truth  in  a  point  of 
so  great  moment,  to  clear  it  from  those  fallacies  which  might  perhaps 
puzzle  some  unwary  readers  ;  and  therefore  prevailed  on  me  to  shew 
the  wrong  grounds  and  mistaken  reasonings  you  make  use  of  to 
support  your  new  way  of  persecution.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  that  I  use  that 
name,  which  you  are  so  much  offended  at  :  for  if  punishment  be 
punishment,  though  it  come  short  of  the  discipline  of  fire  and  faggot, 
it  is  as  certain  that  punishment  for  religion  is  truly  persecution,  though 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice,  that  L.  I.  Stands  for  the  Letter  concerning 
Toleration.  A.  For  the  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  briefly  considered  and 
answered.  T,.  II.  The  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration.  P.  The  pages  of  the  Third 
Letter  concerning  Toleration. 
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it  be  only  such  punishment  as  you  in  your  clemency  think  fit  to  call 
'  moderate  and  convenient  penalties.'  But  however  you  please  to  call 
them,  I  doubt  not  but  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you  will  be  true  to  your 
own  principles,  and  stand  to  what  you  have  said,  you  must  carry  your 
'  some  degrees  of  force,'  as  you  phrase  it,  to  all  those  degrees  which  in 
words  you  declare  against. 

You  have  indeed  in  this  last  letter  of  yours,  altered  the  question  ; 
for  you  tell  me  the  question  between  us  is,  '  whether  the  magistrate 
'hath  any  right  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion?' 
Whereas  you  yourself  own  the  question  to  be, '  whether  the  magistrate 
'  has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  ?'  Whether  this  alteration 
be  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  truth,  or  your  cause,  we  shall  see.  But 
hence  you  take  occasion  all  along  to  lay  load  on  me  for  charging  you 
with  the  absurdities  of  a  power  in  the  magistrates  to  punish  men,  to 
bring  them  to  their  religion  :  whereas  you  here  tell  us  they  have  a 
right  to  use  force  '  only  to  bring  men  to  the  true.'  But  whether  I  were 
more  to  blame  to  suppose  you  to  talk  coherently  and  mean  sense, 
or  you  in  expressing  yourself  so  doubtfully  and  uncertainly,  where  you 
were  concerned  to  be  plain  and  direct,  I  shall  leave  to  our  readers  to 
judge  :  only  here  in  the  beginning,  I  shall  endeavour  to  clear  myself  of 
that  imputation,  I  so  often  meet  with,  of  charging  on  you  consequences 
you  do  not  own,  and  arguing  against  an  opinion  that  is  not  yours,  in 
those  places,  where  I  shew  how  little  advantage  it  would  be  to  truth, 
or  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  that  all  magistrates  should  have  a  right 
to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  embrace  their  religion.  This  I  shall  do  by 
proving,  that  if  upon  your  grounds  the  magistrate,  as  you  pretend,  be 
obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it  will  necessarily 
follow,  that  every  magistrate,  who  believes  his  religion  to  be  true, 
is  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his. 

You  tell  us,  '  that  by  the  law  of  nature  the  magistrate  is  invested  with 
'  co-active  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good  purposes  which 
'  it  might  serve,  and  for  which  it  should  be  found  needful,  even  for  the 
'  restraining  of  false  and  corrupt  religion  :  and  that  it  is  the  magistrate's 
'  duty,  to  which  he  is  commissioned  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  the 
'  scripture  does  not  properly  give  it  him.' 

I  suppose  you  will  grant  me,  that  any  thing  laid  upon  the  magistrate 
as  a  duty,  is  some  way  or  other  practicable.  Now  the  magistrate 
being  obliged  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  but  yet  so  as  to  bring 
men  only  to  the  true  religion,  he  will  not  be  in  any  capacity  to  perform 
this  part  of  his  duty,  unless  the  religion  he  is  thus  to  promote,  be  what 
he  can  certainly  know,  or  else  what  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  believe, 
to  be  the  true  :  either  his  knowledge  or  his  opinion  must  point  out 
that  religion  to  him,  which  he  is  by  force  co  promote  ;  or  else  he  may 
promiscuously  and  indifferently  promote  any  religion,  and  punish  men 
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at  a  venture,  to  bring  them  from  that  they  are  in,  to  any  other.  This 
last  I  think  no  body  has  been  so  wild  as  to  say. 

If  therefore  it  must  be  either  his  knowledge  or  his  persuasion  that 
must  guide  the  magistrate  herein,  and  keep  him  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty;  if  the  magistrates  of  the  world  cannot  know,  certainly  know, 
the  true  religion  to  be  the  true  religion,  but  it  be  of  a  nature  to  exercise 
their  faith  ;  (for  where  vision,  knowledge  and  certainty  is,  there  faith  is 
done  away,)  then  that  which  gives  them  the  last  determination  herein, 
must  be  their  own  belief,  their  own  persuasion. 

To  you  and  me  the  Christian  religion  is  the  true,  and  that  is  built, 
to  mention  no  other  articles  of  it,  on  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  at  Jerusalem,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead.  Now  do  you  or 
I  know  this  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  assurance  we  believe  it,  for  that 
in  the  highest  degree  not  being  knowledge,  is  not  what  we  now  enquire 
after.  Can  any  magistrate  demonstrate  to  himself,  and  if  he  can 
to  himself,  he  does  ill  not  to  do  it  to  others,  not  only  all  the  articles  of 
his  church,  but  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  For 
whatever  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  as  such  remote  matters 
of  fact  are  not,  is  not,  unless  it  be  self-evident,  capable  to  produce 
knowledge,  how  well  grounded  and  great  soever  the  assurance  of  faith 
may  be  wherewith  it  is  received  ;  but  faith  it  is  still,  and  not  know 
ledge  ;  persuasion,  and  not  certainty.  This  is  the  highest  the  nature 
of  the  thing  will  permit  us  to  go  in  matters  of  revealed  religion, 
which  are  therefore  called  matters  of  faith  :  a  persuasion  of  our  own 
minds,  short  of  knowledge,  is  the  last  result  that  determines  us  in  such 
truths.  It  is  all  God  requires  in  the  Gospel  for  men  to  be  saved  ;  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  more  required  of  the  magistrate  for 
the  direction  of  another  in  the  way  of  salvation,  than  is  required 
of  him  for  his  own  salvation.  Knowledge  then,  properly  so  called,  not 
being  to  be  had  of  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  the  magistrate 
must  be  content  with  faith  and  persuasion  for  the  rule  of  that  truth  he 
will  recommend  and  enforce  upon  others  ;  as  well  as  of  that  whereon 
he  will  venture  his  own  eternal  condition.  If  therefore  it  be  the 
magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it 
can  be  only  to  that  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true:  so  that 
if  force  be  at  all  to  be  used  by  the  magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  it 
can  only  be  for  the  promoting  that  religion  which  he  only  believes 
to  be  true,  or  none  at  all.  I  grant  that  a  strong  assurance  of  any  truth 
settled  upon  prevalent  and  well-grounded  arguments  of  probability,  is 
often  called  knowledge  in  popular  ways  of  talking  :  but  being  here  to 
distinguish  between  knowledge  and  belief,  to  what  degrees  of  con 
fidence  soever  raised,  their  boundaries  must  be  kept,  and  their  names 
not  confounded.  I  know  not  what  greater  pledge  a  man  can  give  of  a 
full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  any  thing,  than  his  venturing  his  soul 
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upon  it,  as  he  does,  who  sincerely  embraces  any  religion,  and  receives 
it  for  true.  But  to  what  degree  soever  of  assurance  his  faith  may  rise, 
it  still  comes  short  of  knowledge.  Nor  can  any  one  now,  I  think, 
arrive  to  greater  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  than 
the  first  converts  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  had  ;  of 
whom  yet  nothing  more  was  required  but  to  believe. 

But  supposing  all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to 
salvation  could  be  so  known  to  the  magistrate,  that  in  his  use  of  force 
for  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  these,  he  could  be  guided  by  infallible 
certainty  ;  yet  I  fear  this  would  not  serve  your  turn,  nor  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  in  England,  or  any  where  else, 
into  the  communion  of  the  national  church,  in  which  ceremonies  of 
human  institution  were  imposed,  which  could  not  be  known,  nor,  being 
confessed  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  so  much  as  thought 
necessary  to  salvation. 

But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place ;  all  the 
use  I  make  of  it  here,  is  to  shew,  that  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at 
the  sacrament,  and  such  like  things,  being  impossible  to  be  known 
necessary  to  salvation,  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  articles 
of  faith  of  any  church,  could  not  authorize  the  magistrate  to  compel 
men  to  embrace  the  communion  of  that  church,  wherein  any  thing  were 
made  necessary  to  communion,  which  he  did  not  know  was  necessary 
to  salvation, 

By  what  has  been  already  said,  I  suppose  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
magistrate  be  to  use  force  only  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  he  can 
have  no  other  guide  but  his  own  persuasion  of  what  is  the  true  religion, 
and  must  be  led  by  that  in  his  use  of  force,  or  else  not  use  it  at  all  in 
matters  of  religion.  If  you  take  the  latter  of  these  consequences,  you 
and  I  are  agreed :  if  the  former,  you  must  allow  all  magistrates,  of  what 
soever  religion,  the  use  of  force  to  bring  men  to  theirs,  and  so  be  in 
volved  in  all  those  ill  consequences  which  you  cannot  it  seems  admit, 
and  hoped  to  decline  by  your  useless  distinction  of  force  to  be  used,  not 
for  any,  but  for  the  true  religion. 

'  It  is  the  duty,  you  say,  of  the  magistrate  to  use  force  for  promoting 
|  the  true  religion.'  And  in  several  places  you  tell  us,  he  is  obliged  to 
it.  Persuade  magistrates  in  general  of  this,  and  then  tell  me  how  any 
magistrate  shall  be  restrained  from  the  use  of  force,  for  the  promoting 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  true  ?  For  he  being  persuaded  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  use  force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  and  being  also  persuaded 
his  is  the  true  religion,  what  shall  stop  his  hand  ?  Must  he  forbear  the 
use  of  force  till  he  be  got  beyond  believing,  into  a  certain  knowledge 
that  all  he  requires  men  to  embrace,  is  necessary  to  salvation  ?  If  that 
be  it  you  will  stand  to,  you  have  my  consent,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
no  need  of  any  other  Toleration.  But  if  the  believing  his  religion  to 
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be  the  true,  be  sufficient  for  the  magistrate  to  use  force  for  the  promot 
ing  of  it,  will  it  be  so  only  to  the  magistrates  of  the  religion  that  you 
profess  ?     And  must  all  other  magistrates  sit  still,  and  not  do  their 
duty  till  they  have  your  permission  ?    If  it  be  your  magistrate's  duty  to 
:  force  for  the  promoting  the  religion  he  believes  to  be  the  true  it 
.1  be  every  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  for  the  promoting  what 'he 
believes  to  be  the  true,  and  he  sins  if  he  does  not  receive  and  promote 
it  as  if  it  were  true.     If  you  will  not  take  this  upon  my  word,  yet  I  de 
sire  you  to  do  it  upon  the  strong  reason  of  a  very  judicious  and  reverend 
prelate  [Dr.  John  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York,]  of  the  present  Church  of 
Miglancl.     In  a  discourse  concerning  conscience,  printed  in  quarto, 
687,  p.  1 8,  you  will  find  these  following  words,  and  much  more  to  this 
Where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  even  in  that 
^  case  it  is  always  a  sin  to  act  against  it.     Though  we  should  take  that 
for  a  duty  which  is  really  a  sin,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  thus  persuaded, 
it  will  be  highly  criminal  in  us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  this  persua 
sion  :    and  the  reason  of  this  is  evident,  because  by  so  doing,  we 
^  wilfully  act  against  the  best  light  which  at  present  we  have  for  direc- 
tion  of  our  actions.     So  that  when  all  is  done,  the  immediate  guide 
our  actions  can  be  nothing  but  our  conscience,  our  judgment  and 
If  a  man,  for  instance,  should  of  a  Jew  become  a  Chris- 
(tian,  whilst  yet  in  his  heart  he  believed  that  the  Messiah  is  not  yet 
come,  and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  impostor  :  or  if  a  Papist  should 
renounce  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and  join  with  ours 
whilst  yet  he  is  persuaded  that  the  Roman  church  is  the  only  catholick 
church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are  heretical  or  schismatical  • 
though  now  there  is  none  of  us  that  will  deny  that  the  men  in  both 
these  cases  have  made  a.  good  change,  as  having  changed  a  false  re- 
hgion  for  a  true  one,  yet  for  all  that  I  dare  say  we  should  all  a-ree 
( they  were  both  of  them  great  villains  for  making  that  change  •  "be 
cause  they  made  it  not  upon  honest  principles,  and  in  pursuance  of 
their  judgment,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  both.'     So  that  it  bcin" 
the  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  •  and 
e  being  persuaded  his  is  the  true,  I  suppose  you  will  no  longer  question 
that  he  is  as  much  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  true.     And  then,  Sir,  I  hope  you  have  too  much  respect  for 
istratcs,  not  to  allow  them  to  believe  the  religions  to  be  true  which 
hey  profess.     These  things  put  together,   I  desire  you  to  consider 
ether  if  magistrates  are  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the 
.rue  religion,  every  magistrate  is  not  obliged  to  use  force  to  brinu-  men 
to  that  religion  he  believes  to  be  true  ? 

This  being  so,  I  hope  I  have  not  argued  so  wholly  beside  the  pur- 

»se,  as  you  all  through  your  letter  accuse  me,  for  charging  on  your 

>ctnne  all  the  ill  consequences,  all  the  prejudice  it  would  be  to  the 

Jligion,  that  magistrates  should  have  power,  to  use  force  to  bring 
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men  to  their  religions :  and  I  presume  you  will  think  yourself  concerned 
to  give  to  all  these  places  in  the  first  and  second  letter  concerning  Tole 
ration,  which  shew  the  inconveniencies  and  absurdities  of  such  an  use 
offeree,  some  other  answer,  than  that  'you  are  for  punishing  only  such 
'  as  reject  the  true  religion.  That  it  is  plain  the  force  you  speak  of  is 
'  not  force,  my  way  applied,  i.e.  applied  to  the  promoting  the  true  re- 
'  ligion  only,  but  to  the  promoting  all  the  national  religions  in  the 
'world.'  And  again,  to  my  arguing  that  force  your  way  applied,  if  it 
can  propagate  any  religion,  it  is  likelier  to  be  the  false  than  the  true, 
because  few  of  the  magistrates  of  the  world  are  in  the  right  way  ;  you 
reply,  '  this  would  have  been  to  the  purpose,  if  "  you  "  had  asserted 
'  that  every  magistrate  may  use  force  "  your"  indirect  way  (or  any  way) 
'  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  whatever  that  be.  But  if  "  you  " 
'  asserted  no  such  thing,  (as  no  man  you  think  but  an  atheist  will  assert 
'  it)  then  this  is  quite  beside  the  business.'  This  is  the  great  strength 
of  your  answer,  and  your  refuge  almost  in  every  page.  So  that  I  pre 
sume  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  you  should  clearly  and  directly 
answer  what  I  have  here  said,  or  else  find  some  other  answer  than 
what  you  have  done  to  the  second  letter  concerning  Toleration  ;  how 
ever  acute  you  are,  in  your  way,  in  several  places,  on  this  occasion,  for 
my  answer  to  which  I  shall  refer  you  to  another  place. 

To  my  argument  against  force,  from  the  magistrates  being  as  liable 
to  error  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  you  answer,  That  I  '  might  have  con- 
'  sidered  that  this  argument  concerns  none  but  those  who  assert  that 
'every  magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  to  promote  his  own  religion, 
'  whatever  it  be,  which  "  you  "  think  no  man  that  has  any  religion  will 
'  assert.'  I  suppose  you  may  think  now  this  answer  will  scarce  serve, 
and  you  must  assert  either  no  magistrate  to  have  right  to  promote  his 
religion  by  force,  or  else  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  you  pass  on 
those  who  assert  it  of  all  magistrates.  And  here  I  think,  as  to  the 
decision  of  the  question  betwixt  us,  I  might  leave  this  matter :  but 
there  being  in  your  letter  a  great  many  other  gross  mistakes,  wrong 
suppositions,  and  fallacious  arguings,  which  in  those  general  and 
plausible  terms  you  have  made  use  of  in  several  places,  as  best  served 
your  turn,  may  possibly  have  imposed  on  yourself,  as  well  as  they  are 
fitted  to  do  so  on  others,  and  therefore  will  deserve  to  have  some 
notice  taken  of  them  ;  I  shall  give  myself  the  trouble  of  examining 
your  letter  a  little  farther. 

To  my  saying,  '  It  is  not  for  the  magistrate,  upon  an  imagination  of 
'  its  usefulness,  to  make  use  of  any  other  means  than  what  the  Author 
'  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  had  directed  ;'  you  reply,  'which  how  true 
'  soever,  is  not,  I  think  very  much  to  the  purpose.  For  if  the  magis- 
'trate  does  only  assist  that  ministry  which  our  Lord  has  appointed,  b- 
'using  so  much  of  his  coactive  power  for  the  furthering  their  service, 
'as  common  experience  discovers  to  be  useful  and  necessary  for  that 
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*  end  ;  there  is  no  manner  of  ground  to  say,  that  upon  an  imagination 
'of  its  usefulness,  he  makes  use  of  any  other  means  for  the  salvation  of 
'  mcns  souls,  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  has 
'directed.  It  is  true  indeed  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  has 
'given  the  magistrate  no  new  power  or  commission,  nor  was  there  any 
'  need  that  he  should,  (if  himself  had  had  any  temporal  power  to  give :) 
'for  he  found  him  already,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  minister  of 
'  God  to  the  people  for  good,  and  bearing  the  sword  not  in  vain,  i.e. 
'  invested  with  coactive  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good 
'purposes  which  it  might  serve,  and  for  which  it  should  be  found  need- 
'  ful ;  even  for  the  restraining  of  false  and  corrupt  religion ;  as  Job  Ion"- 
'before  (perhaps  before  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  were  written)  ac- 
'  knowledged,  when  he  said,  that  the  worshipping  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
'was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.  But  though  our  Saviour 
'  has  given  the  magistrates  no  new  power,  yet  being  King  of  kings,  he 
'  expects  and  requires  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  his  scepter, 
'and  use  the  power  which  always  belonged  to  them,  for  his  service, 
'  and  for  the  advancing  his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.  And  even 
'  that  charity  which  our  great  Master  so  earnestly  recommends,  and  so 
'strictly  requires  of  all  his  disciples,  as  it  obliges  all  men  to  seek  and 
'  promote  the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  especially  their 
'  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  such  means  as  their  several  places  and 
'  relations  enable  them  to  use  ;  so  does  it  especially  oblige  the  magis- 
'  trate  to  do  it  as  a  magistrate,  i.e.  by  that  power  which  enables  him  to 
'  do  it  above  the  rate  of  other  men. 

'  So  far  therefore  is  the  Christian  magistrate,  when  he  gives  his  help- 
'ing  hand  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  laying  convenient 
'  penalties  upon  such  as  reject  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  using  any  other 
'  means  for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  than  what  the  Author  and 
'  Finisher  of  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no  more  than  his 
'duty  to  God,  to  his  Redeemer,  and  to  his  subjects,  requires  of  him.' 

The  sum  of  your  reply  amounts  to  this,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  the 
magistrate  may  make  use  of  his  coactive  power  where  it  is  useful  and 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  people.  If  it  be  from  the  law  of  nature, 
it  must  be  to  all  magistrates  equally :  and  then  I  ask  whether  this  good 
they  are  to  promote  without  any  new  power  or  commission  from  our 
Saviour,  be  what  they  think  to  be  so,  or  what  they  certainly  know  to 
be  so.  If  it  be  what  they  think  to  be  so,  then  all  magistrates  may  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  their  religion  :  and  what  good  this  is  like  to  be 
to  men,  or  of  what  use  to  the  true  religion,  we  have  elsewhere  con 
sidered.  If  it  be  only  that  good  which  they  certainly  know  to  be  so, 
they  will  be  very  ill  enabled  to  do  what  you  require  of  them,  which 
you  here  tell  us  is  to  assist  that  ministry  which  our  Lord  has  appointed. 
Which  of  the  magistrates  of  your  time  did  you  know  to  have  so  well 
studied  the  controversies  about  ordination  and  church-government,  to 
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be  so  well  versed  in  church-history  and  succession,  that  you  can  under 
take  that  he  certainly  knew  what  was  the  ministry  which  our  Lord  had 
appointed,  either  that  of  Rome,  or  that  of  Sweden  ;  whether  in  epis 
copacy  in  one  part  of  this  island,  or  the  presbytery  in  another,  were 
the  ministry  which  our  Lord  had  appointed  ?  If  you  say,  being  firmly 
persuaded  of  it,  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  magistrate  to  use  forca  ; 
you  with  the  atheists,  as  you  call  them,  who  do  so,  give  the  people  up 
in  every  country  to  the  coactive  force  of  the  magistrate  to  be  employed 
for  the  assisting  the  ministers  of  his  religion  :  and  king  Lewis  of  good 
right  comes  in  with  his  dragoons  ;  for  it  is  not  much  doubted  that  he 
as  strongly  believed  his  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  to  be  the  ministry 
which  our  Lord  appointed,  as  either  king  Charles  or  king  James  the 
Second  believed  that  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  so.  And  of  what 
use  such  an  exercise  of  the  coactive  power  of  all  magistrates,  is  to  the 
the  people,  or  to  the  true  religion,  you  are  concerned  to  shew.  But  it 
is,  you  know,  but  to  tell  me,  I  only  trifle,  and  this  is  all  answered. 

What  in  other  places  you  tell  us,  is  to  make  men  '  hear,  consider, 
'  study,  embrace,  and  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,'  you  here  do  very 
well  to  tell  us  is  to  assist  the  ministry :  and  to  that  it  is  true,  '  common 
'  experience  discovers  the  magistrate's  coactive  force  to  be  useful  and 
'  necessary,'  viz.  to  those  who  taking  the  reward,  but  not  over-busying 
themselves  in  the  care  of  souls,  find  it  for  their  ease,  that  the  magis 
trates  coactive  power  should  supply  their  want  of  pastoral  care,  and  be 
made  use  of  to  bring  those  into  an  outward  conformity  to  the  national 
church,  whom  either  for  want  of  ability,  they  cannot,  or  want  of  due 
and  friendly  application,  joined  with  an  exemplary  life,  they  never  so 
much  as  endeavoured  to,  prevail  on  heartily  to  embrace  it.  That 
there  may  be  such  neglects  in  the  best-constituted  national  church  in 
the  world,  the  complaints  of  a  very  knowing  bishop  of  our  church, 
[Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,]  in  a  late  discourse  of  the 
'  Pastoral  Care,'  is  too  plain  an  evidence. 

Without  so  great  an  authority  I  should  scarce  have  ventured,  though 
it  lay  just  in  my  way  to  have  taken  notice  of  what  is  so  visible,  that  it 
is  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  for  fear  you  should  have  told  me  again,  that 
'  I  made  myself  an  occasion  to  shew  my  good  will  toward  the  clergy.' 
For  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  suspect  that  eminent  prelate  to  have  any 
ill  will  to  them. 

If  this  were  not  so,  that  some  were  negligent,  I  imagine  the  preachers 
of  the  true  religion,  which  lies,  as  you  tell  us,  so  obvious  and  exposed, 
as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  false,  would  need  or  desire  no 
other  assistance  from  the  magistrate's  coactive  power,  but  what  should 
be  directed  against  the  irregularity  of  mens  lives;  their  lusts  being 
that  alone,  as  you  tell  us,  that  makes  force  necessary  to  assist  the  true 
religion  ;  which  were  it  not  for  our  depraved  nature,  would  by  its  light 
and  reasonableness  have  the  advantage  against  all  false  religions. 
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You  tell  us  too,  that  the  magistrate  may  impose  creeds  and  cere 
monies  ;  indeed  you  say  sound  creeds,  and  decent  ceremonies,  but  that 
helps  not  your  cause  :  for  who  must  be  judge  of  that  sound,  and  that 
decent?  If  the  imposer,  then  those  words  signify  nothing  at  all,  but 
that  the  magistrate  may  impose  those  creeds  and  ceremonies  which  he 
thinks  sound  and  decent,  which  is  in  effect  such  as  he  thinks  fit.  In 
deed  you  telling  us  a  little  above,  in  the  same  page,  that  it  is  '  a  vice 
'not  to  worship  God  in  ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom  God  has 
'  left  the  ordering  of  such  matters  ;'  you  seem  to  make  other  judges  of 
what  is  sound  and  decent,  and  the  magistrate  but  the  executor  of  their 
decrees,  with  the  assistance  of  his  coactive  power.  A  pretty  founda 
tion  to  establish  creeds  and  ceremonies  on,  that  God  has  left  the 
ordering  of  them  to  those  who  cannot  order  them  !  But  still  the  same 
difficulty  returns  ;  for  after  they  have  prescribed,  must  the  magistrate 
judge  them  to  be  sound  and  decent,  or  must  he  impose  them,  though 
he  judge  them  not  sound  or  decent  ?  If  he  must  judge  them  so  him 
self,  we  are  but  where  we  were  :  if  he  must  impose  them  when  pre 
scribed,  though  he  judge  them  not  sound  nor  decent,  it  is  a  pretty  sort 
of  drudgery  is  put  on  the  magistrate.  And  how  far  is  this  short  of 
implicit  faith  ?  But  if  he  must  not  judge  what  is  sound  and  decent,  he 
must  judge  at  least  who  are  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering 
of  such  matters  ;  and  then  the  king  of  France  is  ready  again  with  his 
dragoons  for  the  sound  doctrine  and  decent  ceremonies  of  his  pre- 
scribcrs  in  the  council  of  Trent  ;  and  that  upon  this  ground,  with  as 
good  right  as  any  other  has  for  the  prescriptions  of  any  others.  Do 
not  mistake  me  again,  Sir ;  I  do  not  say,  he  judges  as  right ;  but  I  do 
say,  that  whilst  he  judges  the  council  of  Trent,  or  the  clergy  of  Rome 
to  be  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  those  matters,  "he 
has  as  much  right  to  follow  their  decrees,  as  any  other  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  any  other  set  of  mortal  men  whom  he  believes  to  be  so. 

But  whoever  is  to  be  judge  of  what  is  sound  or  decent  in  the  case,  I  ask, 
Of  what  use  and  necessity  is  it  to  impose  creeds  and  ceremonies  ? 
for  that  use  and  necessity  is  all  the  commission  you  can  find  the  magis 
trate  hath  to  use  his  coactive  power  to  impose  them. 

Of  what  use  and  necessity  is  it  among  Christians  that  own  the  Scrip 
ture  to  be  the  word  of  God  and  rule  of  faith,  to  make  and  impose  a 
creed  ?  What  commission  for  this  hath  the  magistrate  from  the  law  of 
nature  ?  God  hath  given  a  revelation  that  contains  in  it  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  of  this  his  people  are  all  persuaded.  What 
necessity  now  is  there?  How  does  their  good  require  it,  that  the 
magistrate  should  single  out,  as  he  thinks  fit,  any  number  of  those 
truths  as  more  necessary  to  salvation  than  the  rest,  if  God  himself 
has  not  done  it  ? 

2.  But  next,  are  these  creeds  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  or  not  ? 
If  they  are,  they  are  certainly  sound,  as  containing  nothing  but  truth 
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in  them  :  and  so  they  were  before,  as  they  lay  in  the  Scripture.  But 
thus  though  they  contain  nothing  but  sound  truths,  yet  they  may  be 
imperfect,  and  so  unsound  rules  of  faith,  since  they  may  require  more 
or  less  than  God  requires  to  be  believed  as  necessary  to  salvation. 
For  what  greater  necessity,  I  pray,  is  there  that  a  man  should  believe 
that  Christ  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  than  that  he  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judah  ?  Both  are  certainly  true,  and  no  Christian 
doubts  of  either:  but  how  comes  one  to  be  made  an  article  of  faith, 
and  imposed  by  the  magistrate  as  necessary  to  salvation,  for  other 
wise  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  imposition,  and  the  other  not  ? 

Do  not  mistake  me  here,  as  if  I  would  lay  by  that  summary  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  contained  in  that  which  is  called  the 
Apostles  creed  ;  which  though  no  body,  who  examines  the  matter, 
will  have  reason  to  conclude  of  the  Apostles  compiling,  yet  is  cer 
tainly  of  reverend  antiquity,  and  ought  still  to  be  preserved  in  the 
church.  I  mention  it  not  to  argue  against  it,  but  against  your  imposi 
tion,  and  to  shew  that  even  that  creed,  though  of  that  antiquity, 
though  it  contain  in  it  all  the  credenda  necessary  to  salvation,  cannot 
yet  upon  your  principles  be  imposed  by  the  coercive  power  of  the 
magistrate,  who  even  by  the  commission  you  have  found  out  for  him, 
can  use  his  force  for  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation. 

But  if  the  creed  to  be  imposed  be  not  in  the  words  of  divine  re 
velation  ;  then  it  is  in  plainer,  more  clear  and  intelligible  expressions, 
or  not  :  if  no  plainer,  what  necessity  of  changing  those,  which  men 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  made  use  of?  If  you  say,  they  are  plainer ; 
then  they  explain  and  determine  the  sense  of  some  obscure  and  dubious 
places  of  Scripture  ;  which  explication  not  being  of  divine  revelation, 
though  sound  to  one  man,  may  be  unsound  to  another,  and  cannot  be 
,  imposed  as  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  Besides  that,  this  destroys 
t  what  you  tell  us  of  the  obviousness  of  all  truths  necessary  to  salvation. 
And  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  are  there  any  necessary  to  salvation, 
which  Christ  has  not  instituted  ?  If  not,  how  can  the  magistrate  im 
pose  them  ?  What  commission  has  he  from  the  care  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  to  use  his  coactive  force  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  any  new  ones  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  with  due  reve 
rence  be  it  spoken,  had  forgotten?  He  instituted  two  rites  in  his 
church  ;  can  any  one  add  any  new  one  to  them  ?  Christ  commanded 
simply  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost :  but  the  signing  the  cross,  how  came  that  necessary  ?  '  Human 
'  authority  which  is  necessary  to  assist  the  truth  against  the  corruption 
'of  nature,'  has  made  it  so.  But  it  is  a  'decent'  ceremony.  I  ask,  is 
it  so  decent  that  the  administration  of  baptism,  simply,  as  our  Saviour 
instituted,  would  be  indecent  without  it?  If  not,  then  there  is  no 
reason  to  impose  it  for  decency's  sake  ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
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alter  or  add  any  thing  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  or  introduce  any 
ceremony  or  circumstance  into  religion  for  decency,  where  the  action 
would  be  decent  without  it.  The  command  to  '  do  all  things  decently 
'and  in  order,'  gave  no  authority  to  add  to  Christ's  institution  any 
new  ceremony  ;  it  only  prescribed  the  manner  how,  what  was  neces 
sary  to  be  done  in  the  congregation,  should  be  there  done,  viz.  after 
such  a  manner,  that  if  it  were  omitted,  there  would  appear  some  inde 
cency,  whereof  the  congregation'or  collective  body  was  to  be  judge, 
for  to  them  that  rule  was  given  :  And  if  that  rule  go  beyond  what  I 
have  said,  and  gives  power  to  men  to  introduce  into  religious  worship 
whatever  they  shall  think  decent,  and  impose  the  use  of  it :  I  do  not 
see  how  the  greatest  part  of  the  infinite  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome  could  be  complained  of,  or  refused,  if  introduced  into  another 
church,  and  there  imposed  by  the  magistrate.  But  if  such  a  power 
were  given  to  the  magistrate,  that  whatever  he  thought  a  decent  cere 
mony,  he  might  de  novo  impose,  he  would  need  some  express  com 
mission  from  God  in  Scripture,  since  the  commission  you  say  he  has 
from  the  law  of  nature,  will  never  give  him  a  power  to  institute  new 
ceremonies  in  the  Christian  religion,  which,  be  they  decent,  or  what 
they  will,  can  never  be  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  their  assemblies  ;  the  rule  then 
was,  that  the  habit,  gesture,  voice,  language,  etc.  of  the  preacher,  for 
these  were  necessary  circumstances  of  the  action,  should  have  nothing 
ridiculous  or  indecent  in  it.  The  praises  of  God  were  to  be  sung  ; 
it  must  be  then  in  such  postures  and  tunes  as  became  the  solemnity  of 
that  action.  And  so  a  convert  was  to  be  baptized  ;  Christ  instituted 
the  essential  part  of  that  action,  which  was  washing  with  water  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;  in  which  care  was  also 
to  be  had,  that  in  the  doing  this  nothing  should  be  omitted  that  pre 
served  a  decency  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  But  no  body 
will  say,  that  if  the  cross  were  omitted,  that  upon  that  account  there 
would  be  any  thing  indecent  in  baptism. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  is  sufficiently  prescribed  in  Scripture  :  but  since  the  circum 
stances  of  the  actions  were  so  various,  and  might  in  several  countries 
and  ages  have  different  appearances,  as  that  appears  decent  in  one 
country  which  is  quite  contrary  in  another,  concerning  them  there 
could  be  no  other  rule  given  than  what  is,  viz.  "  decently,  in  order,  and 
to  edification  ;"  and  in  avoiding  indecencies,  and  not  adding  any  new 
ceremonies,  how  decent  soever,  this  rule  consists. 

I  judge  no  man  in  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism.  The  imposition 
of  that,  or  any  other  ceremony  not  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  is  what 
I  argue  against,  and  say,  is  more  than  you  upon  your  principles  can 
make  good. 

Common  sense  has  satisfied  all  mankind,  that  it  is  above  their  reach 
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to  determine  what  things  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  were  fit  to  be 
made  use  of  in  religion,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  superior  beings 
in  their  worship,  and  therefore  they  have  every  where  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  derive  that  knowledge  from  the  immediate  will  and  dictates  of 
the  gods  themselves,  and  have  taught  that  their  forms  of  religion,  and 
outward  modes  of    worship  were  founded  upon  revelation  :  no  body 
daring  to  do  so  absurd  and  insolent  a  thing,  as  to  take  upon  him  to  prc- 
sume°with  himself,  or  to  prescribe  to  "others  by  his  own  authority,  which 
should  in  these  indifferent  and  mean  things  be  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
and  make  an  acceptable  part  of  his  worship.     Indeed  they  all  agreed 
in  the  duties  of  natural  religion,  and  we  find  them  by  common  consent 
owning  that  piety  and  virtue,  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart  not  pol 
luted  with  the  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature,  was  the  best  worship  of 
the  gods.     Reason  discovered  to  them  that  a  good  life  was  the  most 
acceptable  thing  to  the  Deity  ;  this  the  common  light  of  nature  put 
past  doubt.     But  for  their  ceremonies  and  outward  performances,  for 
them  they  appeal  always  to  a  rule  received  from  the  immediate  direc 
tion  of  the  superior  powers  themselves,  where  they  made  use,  and  had 
need  of  revelation.     A  plain  confession  of  mankind  that  in  these  things 
we  have  neither  knowledge  to  discern,  nor  authority  to  prescribe  :  that 
men  cannot  by  their  own  skill  find  out  what  is  fit,  or  by  their  own 
power  make  any  thing  worthy  to  be  a  part  of  religious  worship, 
not  for  them  to  invent  or  impose  ceremonies  that  shall  recommend  men 
to  the  Deity.     It  was  so  obvious  and  visible,  that  it  became  men  to 
have  leave  from  God  himself,  before  they  dared  to  offer  to  the  Divine 
majesty  any  of  these  trifling,  mean,  and  to  him  useless  things,  as  a 
cn-eat    and  valuable    part  of  his  worship  ;    that  no  body  any  when 
amon-st  the  various  and  strange  religions  they  led  men  into,  bid  such 
open  defiance  to  common  sense,  and  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  as  to 
presume  to  do  it  without  vouching  the  appointment  of  God  him 
Plato  who  of  all  the  heathens,  seems  to  have  had  the  most  serious 
thoughts  about  religion,  says  that  the  magistrate,  or  whoever  has  any 
sense,  will  never  introduce  of  his  own  head  any  new  rites  into  his  reli 
eion  •  for  which  he  gives  this  convincing  reason  :  '  for,  says  he,  h 
'  must  know  it  is  impossible  for  human  nature  to  know  any  thing  cer 
'tainly  concerning  these  matters/     Epinom.  post  medium.     It  cannot 
therefore  but  be  matter  of  astonishment,  that  any  who  call  themselves 
Christians,  who  have  so  sure,  and  so  full  a  revelation,  which  declares 
all  the  council  of  God  concerning  the  way  of  attaining  eternal  salva 
tion,  should  dare  by  their  own  authority  to  add  any  thing  to  what  is 
therein  prescribed,  and  impose  it  on  others  as  a  necessary  part  < 
-ions  worship,  without  the  observance  of  which  human  inventions,  men 
shall  not  be  permitted  the  publick  worship  of  God.     If  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  God  himself,  and  delivered  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand  to  the  Jews  that  the  moral  law  was, 
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were  called  beggarly  elements  under  the  Gospel,  and  laid  by  as  useless 
and  burthensome  ;  what  shall  we  call  those  rites  which  have  no  other 
foundation,  but  the  will  and  the  authority  of  men,  and  of  men  very 
often  who  have  not  much  thought  of  the  purity  of  religion,  and  have 
practised  it  less  ? 

Because  you  think  your  argument  for  the  magistrate's  right  to  use 
force  has  not  had  its  due  consideration  ;  I  shall  here  set  it  clo\vn  in 
your  own  words,  as  it  stands,  and  endeavour  to  give  you  satisfaction  to 
it.  You  say  there,  '  If  such  a  degree  of  outward  force  as  has  been 
'  mentioned,  be  of  great  and  even  necessary  use,  for  the  advancing 
'  those  ends,  (as  taking  the  world  as  we  find  it,  I  think  it  appears  to  be,) 
'  then  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use 
'  it  for  the  advancing  those  ends,  unless  we  will  say  (what  without  im- 
'  piety  cannot  be  said)  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor 
'  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for 
'  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls. 
'  And  if  there  be  such  a  right  somewhere,  where  should  it  be,  but  where 
'  the  power  of  compelling  resides  ?  That  is  principally,  and  in  refer- 
'  ehce  to  the  publick,  in  the  civil  sovereign.5  Which  words,  if  they  have 
any  argument  in  them,  it  in  short  stands  thus.  Force  is  useful  and 
necessary  :  the  good  and  wise  God,  who  without  impiety  cannot  be 
supposed  not  to  have  furnished  men  with  competent  means  for  their 
salvation,  has  therefore  given  a  right  to  some  men  to  use  it,  and  those 
men  are  the  civil  sovereigns. 

To  make  this  argument  of  any  use  to  your  purpose,  you  must  speak 
a  little  more  distinctly,  for  here  you,  according  to  your  laudable  and 
safe  way  of  writing,  are  wrapped  up  in  the  uncertainty  of  general  terms, 
and  must  tell  us,  besides  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful  and  necessary, 
to  whom  it  is  useful  and  necessary.  It  is  useful  and  necessary  to  all 
men  ?  That  you  will  not  say,  for  many  arc  brought  to  embrace  the  true 
religion  by  bare  preaching,  without  any  force.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
all  those,  and  those  only,  who,  as  you  tell  us,  '  reject  the  true  religion 
'  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence,  or  at  least  so  far  manifested  to 
'  them,  as  to  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  and  to  leave  them  without  cx- 
'  cuse  if  they  do  not?'  To  all  therefore,  who  rejecting  the  true  religion 
so  tendered,  are  without  excuse,  your  moderate  force  is  useful  and 
necessary.  But  is  it  to  all  those  competent,  i.  c.  sufficient  means  ? 
That,  it  is  evident  in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  ;  for  after  all,  many  stand 
out.  It  is  like  you  will  say,  which  is  all  you  have  to  say,  that  tho*se  are 
such,  to  whom,  having  resisted  this  last  means,  moderate  force,  God 
always  refuseth  his  grace  to,  without  which  no  means  is  efficacious. 
So  that  your  competent  at  last,  are  only  such  means  as  are  the  utmost 
that  God  has  appointed,  and  will  have  used,  and  which  when  men  re 
sist,  they  are  without  excuse,  and  shall  never  after  have  the  assistance 
of  his  grace  to  bring  them  to  that  truth  they  have  resisted,  and  so  be 
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as  the  apostle  (2  Tim.  iii.  8.)  calls  such,  '  men  of  corrupt  minds,  repro- 
'  bate  concerning  the  faith.'  If  then  it  shall  be,  that  the  day  of  grace 
shall  be  over  to  all  those  who  reject  the  truth  manifested  to  them,  with 
such  evidence,  as  leaves  them  without  excuse,  and  that  bare  preaching 
and  exhortation  shall  be  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  benign 
Disposer  of  all  things  enough,  when  neglected,  'to  make  their  hearts 
'  fat,  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes  that  they  should  not  perceive 
'  nor  understand,  nor  be  converted  that  God  should  heal  them.'  I  say, 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  then  your  force,  whatever  you  imagine  of  it, 
will  neither  be  competent,  useful,  nor  necessary.  So  that  it  will  rest 
upon  you  to  prove  that  your  moderate  degrees  of  force  are  those  means 
of  grace  which  God  will  have,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  tried  upon 
every  one  before  he  will  pass  that  sentence  in  Isaiah,  'Make  his  heart 
fat,  etc.'  and  that  your  degree  of  moderate  force  is  that  beyond  which 
God  will  have  no  other  or  more  powerful  means  used,  but  that  those 
whom  that  works  not  upon,  shall  be  left  reprobate  concerning  faith. 
And  till  you  have  proved  this,  you  will  in  vain  pretend  your  moderate 
force,  whatever  you  might  think  of  it,  if  you  had  the  ordering  of  that 
matter  in  the  place  of  God,  to  be  useful,  necessary,  and  competent 
means.  For  if  preaching,  exhortation,  instruction,  etc.  as  seems  by 
the  whole  current  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  appears  not  that  Isaiah  in  the 
place  above-cited,  made  their  hearts  fat  with  any  thing  but  his  words, 
be  that  means,  which  when  rejected  to  such  a  degree,  as  he  sees  fit, 
God  will  punish  with  a  reprobate  mind,  and  that  there  be  no  other 
means  of  grace  to  come  after  ;  you  must  confess,  that  whatever  good 
opinion  you  have  of  your  moderate  force  after  this  sentence  is  passed, 
it  can  do  no  good,  have  no  efficacy  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  and 
at  a  distance,  towards  the  bringing  men  to  the  truth. 

If  your  moderate  force  be  not  that  precise  utmost  means  of  grace, 
which  when  ineffectual,  God  will  not  afford  his  grace  to  any  other, 
then  your  moderate  force  is  not  the  competent  means  you  talk  of. 
This  therefore  you  must  prove,  that  preaching  alone  is  not,  but  that 
your  moderate  force  joined  to  it,  is  that  means  of  grace,  which  when 
neglected  or  resisted,  God  will  assist  no  other  means  with  his  grace  to 
bring  men  into  the  obedience  of  the  truth  ;  and  this  let  me  tell  you, 
you  must  prove  by  revelation.  For  it  is  impossible  to  know,  but  by 
revelation,  the  just  measures  of  God's  long-suffering,  and  what  those 
means  are,  which  when  men's  corruptions  have  rendered  ineffectual, 
his  Spirit  shall  no  longer  strive  with  them,  nor  his  grace  assist  any 
other  means  for  their  conversation  or  salvation.  When  you  have  done 
this,  there  will  be  some  ground  for  you  to  talk  of  your  moderate  force, 
as  the  means  which  God's  wisdom  and  goodness  is  engaged  to  furnish 
men  with  ;  but  to  speak  of  it,  as  you  do  now,  as  if  it  were  that  both 
necessary  and  competent  means,  that  it  would  be  an  imputation  to  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  if  men  were  not  furnished  with  it,  when 
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it  is  evident,  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  always  been  des 
titute  of  it ;  will  I  fear  be  not  easily  cleared  from  that  impiety  you 
mention  ;  for  though  the  magistrate  had  the  right  to  use  it,  yet 
wherever  that  moderate  force  was  not  made  use  of,  there  men  were  not 
furnished  with  your  competent  means  of  salvation. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  God's  justice  and  goodness, 
that  those  who  miscarry  should  do  so  by  their  own  fault,  that  their 
destruction  should  be  from  themselves,  and  they  be  left  inexcusable  : 
But  pray  how  will  you  shew  us,  that  it  is  necessary,  that  any  who  have 
resisted  the  truth  tendered  to  them  only  by  preaching,  should  be 
saved,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  have  resisted  the 
truth  when  moderate  force  has  been  joined  to  the  same  preaching, 
should  be  saved  ?  They  are  inexcusable  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
thereby  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  under  which  he  may  justly 
leave  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  said 
not  to  have  been  furnished  with  competent  means  of  salvation,  who 
having  rejected  the  truth  preached  to  him,  has  never  any  penalties  laid 
on  him  by  the  magistrate  to  make  him  consider  the  truths  he  before 
rejected. 

All  the  stress  of  your  hypothesis  for  the  necessity  of  force,  lies  on 
this,  That  the  majority  of  mankind  are  not  prevailed  on  by  preaching, 
and  therefore  the  goodness  and  wisdom,  of  God  is  obliged  to  furnish 
them  some  more  effectual  means,  as  you  think.  But  who  told  you 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  should  ever  be  brought  into  the  strait 
way,  and  narrow  gate  ?  Or  that  force  in  your  moderate  degree  was 
the  necessary  and  competent,  i.e.  the  just  fit  means  to  do  it,  neither 
over  nor  under,  but  that  that  only,  and  nothing  but  that  could  do  it  ? 
If  to  vindicate  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  God  must  furnish  mankind 
with  other  means,  as  long  as  the  majority,  yet  unwrought  upon,  shall 
give  any  forward  demander  occasion  to  ask,  '  What  other  means  is 
there  left  ?'  He  must  also  after  your  moderate  penalties  have  left  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  unprevailed  on,  be  bound  to  furnish  mankind 
with  higher  degrees  of  force  upon  this  man's  demand  :  and  those  de 
grees  of  force  proving  ineffectual  to  the  majority  to  make  them  truly 
and  sincerely  Christians  ;  God  must  be  bound  to  furnish  the  world 
again  with  a  new  supply  of  miracles  upon  the  demand  of  another  wise 
controuler,  who  having  set  his  heart  upon  miracles,  as  you  have  your's 
on  force,  will  demand,  what  other  means  is  there  left  but  miracles  ? 
For  it  is  like  this  last  gentleman  would  take  it  very  much  amiss  of 
you,  if  you  should  not  allow  this  to  be  a  good  and  unquestionable  way 
of  arguing  ;  or  if  you  should  deny  that  after  the  utmost  force  had 
been  used,  miracles  might  not  do  some  service  at  least,  indirectly  and 
at  a  distance,  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  And  if 
you  cannot  prove  that  miracles  may  not  thus  do  some  service,  he  will 
conclude  just  as  you  do,  that  the  cause  is  his. 
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Let  us  try  your  method  a  little  farther.  Suppose  that  when  neither 
the  gentlest  admonitions,  nor  the  most  earnest  intreaties  will  prevail, 
something  else  is  to  be  done  as  the  only  means  left,  What  is  it  must 
be  done  ?  What  is  this  necessary  competent  means  that  you  tell  us 
of?  'It  is  to  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  their  way.'  This  therefore 
being  supposed  necessary,  you  say,  '  there  must  somewhere  be  a  right 
'  to  use  it.'  Let  it  be  so.  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  right  is  in  God,  who 
certainly  has  a  power  to  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  the  way  of  those  who 
are  got  into  a  wrong  one,  whenever  he  is  graciously  pleased  that  other 
means  besides  instructions  and  admonitions  should  be  used  to  reduce 
them.  And  we  may  as  well  expect  that  those  thorns  and  briars  laid 
in  their  way  by  God's  providence,  without  telling  them  for  what  end, 
should  work  upon  them  as  effectually,  though  indirectly,  and  at  a 
distance,  as  those  laid  in  their  way  by  the  magistrate,  without  telling 
them  for  what  end.  God  alone  knows  where  it  is  necessary,  and  on 
whom  it  will  be  useful,  which  no  man  being  capable  of  knowing,  no 
man,  though  he  has  coercive  power  in  his  hand,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
authorized  to  use  it  by  the  commission  he  has  to  do  good,  on  whomso 
ever  you  shall  judge  it  to  be  of  great  and  even  necessary  use  :  no 
more  than  your  judging  it  to  be  of  great  and  even  necessary  use, 
would  authorize  any  one  who  had  got  one  of  the  incision-knives  of  the 
hospital  in  his  hand,  to  cut  those  for  the  stone  with  it,  whom  he  could 
not  know  needed  cutting,  or  that  cutting  would  do  them  any  good, 
when  the  master  of  the  hospital  had  given  him  no  express  order  to 
use  his  incision-knife  in  that  operation  ;  nor  was  it  known  to  any  but 
the  master,  who  needed,  and  on  whom  it  would  be  useful ;  nor  would 
he  fail  to  use  it  himself  wherever  he  found  it  necessary. 

Be  force  of  as  great  and  necessary  use  as  you  please  ;  let  it  be  so 
the  competent  means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  the  good  of  souls,  that  the  right  to  use  it  must  necessarily 
be  somewhere.  This  right  cannot  possibly  be,  where  you  would  have 
it,  in  the  civil  sovereigns,  and  that  for  the  very  reason  you  give,  viz. 
because  it  must  be  where  the  power  of  compelling  resides.  For  sirx:e 
civil  sovereigns  cannot  compel  themselves,  nor  can  the  compelling 
power  of  one  civil  sovereign  reach  another  civil  sovereign,  it  will  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  sovereigns  reach  the  most  considerable  part 
of  mankind,  and  those  who  both  for  their  own  and  their  subjects 
goods,  have  most  need  of  it.  Besides,  if  it  go  along  with  the  power  of 
compelling,  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  all  civil  sovereigns  alike  : 
which,  by  this,  as  well  as  several  other  reasons  I  have  given,  being  un 
avoidable  to  be  so,  this  right  will  be  so  far  from  useful,  that  whatever 
efficacy  force  has,  it  will  be  employed  to  the  doing  more  harm  than 
good  ;  since  the  greatest"  part  of  civil  sovereigns  being  of  false  re 
ligions,  force  will  be  employed  for  the  promoting  of  those. 

But  let  us  grant  what  you  can  never  prove,  that  though  all  civil 
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sovereigns  have  compelling  power,  yet  only  those  of  the  true  religion 
have  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  :  your  own  argument 
of  mankind  being  unfurnished,  which  is  impiety  to  say,  with  competent 
means  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  souls, 
still  presses  you.  For  the  compelling  power  of  each  civil  sovereign 
not  reaching  beyond  his  own  dominions,  the  right  of  using  force  in 
the  hands  only  of  the  orthodox  civil  sovereigns,  leaves  the  rest,  which 
is  the  far  greater  part  of  the  world,  destitute  of  this  your  necessary 
and  competent  means  for  promoting  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world, 
and  the  good  of  souls. 

Sir,  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  having  given  me  this  occasion  to 
take  a  review  of  your  argument,  which  you  told  me  I  had  mistaken  ; 
which  I  hope  I  now  have  not,  and  have  answered  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  confess  I  mistook  when  I  said  that  cutting  being  judged  useful, 
could  not  authorize  even  a  skilful  surgeon  to  cut  a  man  without  any 
farther  commission :  for  it  should  have  been  thus  ;  that  though  a  man 
has  the  instruments  in  his  hand,  and  force  enough  to  cut  with,  and 
cutting  be  judged  by  you  of  great  and  even  necessary  use  in  the  stone; 
yet  this,  without  any  farther  commission,  will  not  authorize  any  one  to 
use  his  strength  and  knife  in  cutting,  who  knows  not  who  has  the 
stone,  nor  has  any  light  or  measure  to  judge  to  whom  cutting  may  be 
necessary  or  useful. 

But  let  us  see  what  you  say  in  answer  to  my  instance  :  i.  '  That  the 
'  stone  does  not  always  kill,  though  it  be  not  cured  ;  but  men  do  often 
'  live  to  a  great  age  with  it,  and  die  at  last  of  other  distempers.  But 
'  aversion  to  the  true  religion  is  certainly  and  inevitably  mortal  to  the 
'soul,  if  not  cured,  and  so  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  cured.'  Is  it  of 
absolute  necessity  to  be  cured  in  all  ?  If  so,  will  you  not  here  again 
think  it  requisite  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of 
all  things,  should  furnish  competent  means  for  what  is  of  absolute 
necessity  ?  For  will  it  not  be  impiety  to  say,  that  God  has  left 
mankind  unfurnished  of  competent,  i.e.  sufficient  means  for  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  For  it  is  plain  in  your  account  men  have  not 
been  furnished  with  sufficient  means  for  what  is  of  absolute  necessity 
to  be  cured  in  all,  if  in  any  of  them  it  be  left  uncured.  For  as  you 
allow  none  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  but  what  certainly  gains  assent  ; 
so  by  the  same  rule  you  cannot  call  that  sufficient  means,  which  does 
not  work  the  cure.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  the  means  were  sufficient,  had 
it  not  been  for  their  own  fault,  when  that  fault  of  theirs  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  cured.  You  go  on  ;  '  and  yet  if  we  should  suppose  the 
'  stone  as  certainly  destructive  of  this  temporal  life,  as  that  aversion  is 
*  of  mens  eternal  salvation  :  even  so  the  necessity  of  curing  would  be 
'  as  much  less  than  the  necessity  of  curing  that  aversion,  as  this  tem- 
'  poral  life  falls  short  in  value  of  that  which  is  eternal.'  This  is  built 
upon  a  supposition,  that  the  necessity  of  the  means  is  increased  by 
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the  value  of  the  end,  which  being  in  this  case  the  salvation  of  mens 
souls,  that  is  of  infinite  concernment  to  them,  you  conclude  salvation 
absolutely  necessary  :  which  makes  you  say  that  aversion,  etc.  being 
inevitably  mortal  to  the  soul,  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  cured. 
Nothing  is  of  absolute  necessity  but  God  :  whatsoever  else  can  be 
said  to  be  of  necessity,  is  so  only  relatively  in  respect  to  something 
else  ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  indefinitely  thus  be  said  to  be  of  abso 
lute  necessity  where  the  thing  it  relates  to  is  not  absolutely  neces 
sary.  We  may  say,  wisdom  and  power  in  God  are  absolutely  ne 
cessary,  because  God  himself  is  absolutely  necessary  :  but  we  can 
not  crudely  say,  the  curing  in  men  their  aversion  to  the  true  religion, 
is  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
men  should  be  saved.  But  this  is  very  proper  and  true  to  be  said,  that 
curing  this  aversion  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all  that  shall  be  saved. 
But  I  fear  that  would  not  serve  your  turn,  though  it  be  certain,  that 
your  absolute  necessity  in  this  case  reaches  no  farther  than  this,  that 
to  be  cured  of  this  aversion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
salvation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  happiness  ;  but  neither  of  them,  nor 
the  happiness  itself  of  any  man  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

This  mistake  makes  you  say,  that  supposing  'the  stone  certainly 
'  destructive  of  this  temporal  life,  yet  the  necessity  of  curing  it  would 
'  be  as  much  less  than  the  necessity  of  curing  that  aversion,  as  this 
'  temporal  life  falls  short  in  value  of  that  which  is  eternal.'  Which  is 
quite  otherwise  :  for  if  the  stone  will  certainly  kill  a  man  without  cut 
ting,  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  a  man  for  the  stone  for  the 
saving  of  his  life,  as  it  is  to  cure  the  aversion  for  the  saving  of  his 
soul.  Nay,  if  you  have  but  eggs  to  fry,  fire  is  as  absolutely  necessary 
as  either  of  the  other,  though  the  value  of  the  end  be  in  these  cases 
infinitely  different  ;  for  in  one  of  them  you  lose  only  your  dinner,  in 
the  other  your  life,  and  in  the  other  your  soul.  But  yet  in  these  cases, 
fire,  cutting,  and  curing  that  aversion,  are  each  of  them  absolutely  and 
equally  necessary  to  their  respective  ends,  because  those  ends  cannot 
be  attained  without  them. 

You  say  farther,  '  Cutting  for  the  stone  is  not  always  necessary  in 
'  order  to  the  cure  :  but  the  penalties  you  speak  of  are  altogether 
'necessary  (without  extraordinary  grace)  to  cure  that  pernicious  and 
'  otherwise  untractable  aversion.'  Let  it  be  so  ;  but  do  the  surgeons 
know  who  has  this  stone,  this  aversion  so,  that  it  will  certainly  destroy 
him  unless  he  be  cut  ?  Will  you  undertake  to  tell  when  the  aversion 
is  such  in  any  man,  that  it  is  incurable  by  preaching,  exhortation  and 
intreaty,  if  his  spiritual  physician  will  be  instant  with  him  in  season, 
and  out  of  season  ;  but  certainly  curable,  if  moderate  force  be  made 
use  of  ?  Till  you  are  sure  of  the  former  of  these,  you  can  never  say 
your  moderate  force  is  necessary :  Till  you  are  sure  of  the  latter,  you 
can  never  say,  it  is  competent  means.  What  you  will  determine  con- 
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cerning  extraordinary  grace,  and  when  God  bestows  that,  I  leave  you 
to  consider,  and  speak  clearly  of  it  at  your  leisure. 

You  add,  that  even  where  'cutting  for  the  stone  is  necessary,  it  is 
'withal  hazardous  by  my  confession.  But  your  penalties  can  no  way 
'  endanger  or  hurt  the  soul,  but  by  the  fault  of  him  that  undergoes 
'  them.'  If  the  magistrate  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
he  must  judge  which  is  the  true  religion;  and  he  can  judge  no  other 
to  be  it  but  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  true  religion,  which  is  his 
own  religion.  But  for  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his 
own  religion,  has  so  much  danger  in  it  to  mens  souls,  that  by  your  own 
confession,  none  but  an  atheist  will  say  that  magistrates  may  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  their  own  religion. 

This  I  suppose  is  enough  to  make  good  all  that  I  aimed  at  in  my 
instance  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  which  was,  that  though  it  were  judged 
useful,  and  I  add  now  necessary  to  cut  men  for  the  stone,  yet  that  was 
not  enough  to  authorize  a  surgeon  to  cut  a  man,  but  he  must  have 
besides  that  general  one  of  doing  good,  some  more  special  commis 
sion  ;  and  that  which  I  there  mentioned,  was  the  patient's  consent. 
But  you  tell  me,  '  That  though,  as  things  now  stand,  no  surgeon  has 
'  any  right  to  cut  his  calculous  patient  without  his  consent ;  yet  if  the 
'  magistrate  should  by  a  public  law  appoint  and  authorize  a  competent 
'  number  of  the  most  skilful  in  that  art,  to  visit  such  as  labour  under 
'  that  disease,  and  to  cut  those  (whether  they  consent  or  not)  whose 
'  lives  they  unanimously  judge  it  impossible  to  save  otherwise :  you  are 
•  apt  to  think  I  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  he  exceeded 
'  the  bounds  of  his  power  :  and  you  are  sure  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
'  prove  that  those  artists  would  have  no  right  in  that  case  to  cut  such 
'  persons.'  Shew  such  a  law  from  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe, 
and  I  shall  yield  that  your  surgeons  shall  go  to  work  as  fast  as  you 
please.  But  where  is  the  public  law  ?  '  Where  is  the  competent  num- 
'  ber  of  magistrates  skilful  in  the  art,  who  must  unanimously  judge  of 
'the  disease  and  its  danger?'  You  can  shew  nothing  of  all  this,  yet 
you  are  so  liberal  of  this  sort  of  cure,  that  one  cannot  take  you  for  less 
than  cutting  Morecraft  himself.  But,  Sir,  if  there  were  a  competent 
number  of  skilful  and  impartial  men,  who  were  to  use  the  in 
cision  knife  on  all  in  whom  they  found  this  stone  of  aversion  to 
the  true  religion;  what  do  you  think,  would  they  find  no  work  in 
your  hospital  ? 

Aversion  to  the  true  religion  you  say  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be 
cured  :  what  I  beseech  you  is  that  true  religion  ?  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  ?  For  that  you  own  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  and  what 
ever  you  say,  you  cannot  upon  your  principles  name  any  other  national 
religion  in  the  world,  that  you  will  own  to  be  the  true.  It  being  then 
of  absolute  necessity  that  mens  aversion  to  the  national  religion  of 
England  should  be  cured  :  has  all  mankind  in  whom  it  has  been  ab- 
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solutely  necessary  to  be  cured,  been  furnished  with  competent  and 
necessary  means  for  the  cure  of  this  aversion  ? 

In  the  next  place,  what  is  your  necessary  and  sufficient  means  for 
this  cure  that  is  of  absolute  necessity  ?  and  that  is  moderate  penalties 
made  use  of  by  the  magistrate,  where  the  national  is  the  true  religion, 
and  sufficient  means  are  provided  for  all  mens  instruction  in  the  true 
religion.  And  here  again  I  ask,  have  all  men  to  whom  this  cure  is  of 
absolute  necessity,  been  furnished  with  this  necessary  means  ? 

Thirdly,  How  is  your  necessary  remedy  to  be  applied  ?     And  that  is 
in  a  way  wherein  it  cannot  work  the  cure,  though  we  should  suppose 
the  true  religion  the  national  every  where,  and  all  the  magistrates  in 
the  world  zealous  for  it.     To  this  true  religion  say  you  men  have  a 
natural  and  great  aversion  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  cured,  and  the 
only  cure  for  it  is  force  your  way  applied,  i.e.  penalties  must  be  laid 
upon  all  that  dissent  from  the  national  religion,  till   they  conform. 
Why  are  men  averse  to  the  true  ?     Because  it  crosses  the  profits  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  have  an  aversion 
to  penalties  :  these  therefore,  if  they  be  opposed  one  to  another,  and 
penalties  be  so  laid  that  men  must  quit  their  lusts,  and  heartily  em 
brace  the  true  religion,  or  else  endure  the  penalties,  there  may  be  some 
efficacy  in  force  towards  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion :  but  if  there 
be  no  opposition  between  an  outward  profession  of  the  true  religion, 
and  mens  lusts  ;  penalties  laid  on  men  till  they  outwardly  conform,  are 
not  a  remedy  laid  to  the  disease.     Punishments  so  applied  have  no 
opposition  to  mens  lusts,  nor  from  thence  can  be  expected  any  cure. 
Men  must  be  driven  from  their  aversion  to  the  true  religion  by  penal 
ties  they  have  a  greater  aversion  to.     This  is  all  the  operation  pf  force. 
But  if  by  getting  into  the  communion  of  the  national  church  they  can 
avoid  the  penalties,  and  yet  retain  their  natural  corruption  and  aversion 
to  the  true  religion,  what  remedy  is  there  to  the  disease  by  penalties  so 
applied  ?    You  would,  you  say,  have  men  made  uneasy.    This  no  doubt 
will  work  on  men,  and  make  them  endeavour  to  get  out  of  this  uneasy 
state  as  soon  as  they  can.     But  it  will  always  be  by  that  way  wherein 
they  can  be  most  easy  ;  for  it  is  the  uneasiness  alone  they  fly  from, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  exchange  one  uneasiness  for  another  ;  not 
for  a  greater,  nor  an  equal,  nor  any  at  all,  if  they  can  help  it.    If  there 
fore  it  be  so  uneasy  for  men  to  mortify  their  lusts,  as  you  tell  us,  which 
the  true  religion  requires  of  them,  if  they  embrace  it  in  earnest  ;  but 
which  outward  conformity  to  the  true  religion,  or  any  national  church 
does  not  require  ;  what  need  or  use  is  there  of  force  applied  so,  that  it 
meets  not  at  all  with  mens  lusts,  or  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  but 
leaves  them  the  liberty  of  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  them,  free  from  force 
and  penalties  in  a  legal  and  approved  conformity  ?     Is  a  man  negli 
gent  of  his  soul,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  consider  ?  obstinate,  and 
will  not  embrace  the  truth  ?  is  he  careless,  and  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
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to  examine  matters  of  religion  ?  corrupt,  and  will  not  part  with  his 
lusts,  which  are  dearer  to  him  than  his  first-born  ?  It  is  but  owning 
the  national  profession,  and  he  may  be  so  still  :  if  he  conform,  the 
magistrate  has  done  punishing,  he  is  a  son  of  the  church,  and  need  not 
consider  any  thing  farther  for  fear  of  penalties,  they  are  removed,  and 
all  is  well.  So  that  at  last  there  neither  being  an  absolute  necessity 
that  aversion  to  the  true  religion  should  in  all  men  be  cured  :  nor  the 
magistrate  being  a  competent  judge  who  have  this  stone  of  aversion,  or 
who  have  it  to  that  degree  as  to  need  force  to  cure  it,  or  in  whom  it  is 
curable,  were  force  a  proper  remedy  as  it  is  not  :  nor  having  any  com 
mission  to  use  it,  notwithstanding  what  you  have  answered  :  it  is  still 
not  only  as,  but  more  reasonable  for  the  magistrate,  upon  pretence  of 
its  usefulness  or  necessity,  to  cut  any  one  for  the  stone  without  his  own 
consent,  than  to  use  force  your  way  to  cure  him  of  aversion  to  the  true 
religion. 

To  my  question,  in  whose  hands  this  right,  we  were  a  little  above 
speaking  of,  was  in  Turkey,  Persia  or  China  ?  you  tell  me,  '  you  an- 
'swer  roundly  and  plainly,  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  to  use  con- 
'venient  penalties  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion.'  I  will  not 
trouble  you  here  with  a  question  you  will  meet  with  elsewhere  ;  who  in 
these  countries  must  be  judge  of  the  true  religion  ?  But  I  will  ask, 
whether  you  or  anywise  man  would  have  put  a  right  of  using  force  into 
a  Mohammedan,  or  Pagan  prince's  hand,  for  the  promoting  of  Chris 
tianity?  Which  of  my  Pagans  or  Mohammedans  would  have  done 
otherwise  ? 

But  God,  you  say,  has  done  it,  and  you  make  it  good  by  tellino-  me 
in  the  following  words,  '  If  this  startle  me,  then  you  must  tell  me  far- 
^  ther,  that  you  look  upon  the  supreme  power  to  be  the  same  all  the 
'  world  over,  in  what  hands  soever  it  is  placed,  and  this  right  to  be 
^  contained  in  it  :  and  if  those  that  have  it  do  not  use  it  as  they  ought, 
|  but  instead  of  promoting  true  religion  by  proper  penalties  set  them- 
|  selves  to  inforce  Mohammedism  or  Paganism,  or  any  other  false  reli 
gion  :  all  that  can,  or  that  needs  be  said  to  the  matter,  is,  that  God 
'will  one  day  call  them  to  an  account  for  the  neglect  of  their  duty,  for 
1  the  dishonour  they  do  to  him,  and  for  the  souls  that  perish  by  their 
fault.'    Your  taking  this  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  supreme  power  of  all 
civil  sovereigns,  which  is  the  thing  in  question,  is  not,  as  I  take  it, 
proving  it  to  be  so.     But  let  us  take  it  so  for  once,  what  then  is  your 
swer?   « God  will  one  day  call  those  sovereigns  to  an  account  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty.'     The  question  is  not,  what  God  will  do  with 
the  sovereigns  who  have  neglected  their  duty ;  but  how  mankind  is 
urmshed  with  your  competent  means  of  promoting  God's  honour  in 
the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls  in  countries  where  the  sovereign  is  of 
a  wrong  religion  ?     For  there,  how  clearly  soever  the  right  of  using  it 
e  m  the  sovereign,  yet  as  long  a3  he  uses  not  force  to  bring  his  sub- 
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jects  to  the  true  religion,  they  are  destitute  of  your  competent  means. 
For  I  imagine  you  do  not  make  the  right  to  use  that  force,  but  the 
actual  application  of  it  by  penal  laws,  to  be  your  useful  and  necessary 
means.  For  if  you  think  the  bare  having  that  right  be  enough,  if  that 
be  your  sufficient  means  without  the  actual  use  of  force  we  readily 
allow  it  you.  And,  as  I  tell  you  elsewhere,  I  see  not  then  what  need 
you  had  of  miracles  'to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance, 
'  till  Christianity  was  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire:'  for,  by  your  own  rule,  the  magistrates  of  the  world,  during 
the  three  first  centuries  after  the  publishing  the  Christian  religion,  had 
the  same  right,  if  that  had  been  enough,  that  they  have  now  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  or  China.  That  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  matter,  I 
easily  grant  you  ;  but  that  it  is  all  that  needs  be  said  to  make  good 
your  doctrine,  I  must  beg  your  pardon. 

In  the  same  sentence  wherein  you  tell  me,  I  should  have  added 
necessity  to  usefulness,  I  'call  it  necessary  usefulness,  which  I  imagine 
is  not  much  different.  But  that  with  the  following  words  wherein  my 
argument  lay,  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  overseen ;  but  if  you  please  to  take 
my  argument,  as  I  have  now  again  laid  it  before  you,  it  will  serve  my 
turn. 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  tell  me,  that  what  is  said  by  me  is  with 
the  same  ingenuity.!  have  used  in  other  places  :  my  words  in  that 
place  are  these  :  'The  author  having  endeavoured  to  shew  that  no  body 
'  at  all,  of  any  rank  or  condition,  had  any  power  to  punish,  torment,  or 
'  use  any  man  ill  for  matters  of  religion  :  you  tell  us,  you  do  not  yet 
'  understand  why  clergymen  are  not  as  capable  of  such  power  as  other 
'men:'  which  words  of  mine  containing  in  them  nothing  but  true  mat 
ter  of  fact,  give  you  no  reason  to  tax  my  ingenuity  :  nor  will  what  you 
alledge  make  it  otherwise  than  such  power  ;  for  if  the  power  you  there 
speak  of,  were  externally  coactive  power,  is  not  that  the  same  power 
the  author  was  speaking  of,  made  use  of  to  those  ends  he  mentions  ot 
tormenting  and  punishing  ?  And  do  not  you  own  that  those  who  have 
that  power,  ought  to  punish  those  who  offend  in  rejecting  the  true 
religion  ?  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  that  paragraph,  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  I  sought  any  occasion  so  much  as  to  name 
the  clergy  ;  or  whether  the  itching  of  your  fingers  to  be  handling  the 
rod,  guided  not  your  pen  to  what  was  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  for  the 
author  had  not  said  any  thing  so  much  as  tending  to  exclude  the  clergy 
from  secular  employments,  but  only,  if  you  will  take  your  own  report 
of  it,  that  no  ecclesiastical  officer,  as  such,  has  any  externally  coactive 
power  ;  whereupon  you  cry  out,  that '  you  do  not  yet  understand  why 
'  ecclesiasticks  or  clergymen  are  not  as  capable  of  such  power  as  other 
'  men.'  Had  you  stood  to  be  constable  of  your  parish,  or  of  the  hun 
dred,  you  might  have  had  cause  to  vindicate  thus  your  capacity,  if  orders 
had  been  objected  to  you  ;  or  if  your  aim  be  at  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
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or  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  much  more.  However  you  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  forecast,  in  clearing  the  way  to  secular  power, 
if  you  know  yourself,  or  any  of  your  friends  desirous  of  it :  otherwise 
I  confess  you  have  reason  to  be  on  this  occasion  a  little  out  of  humour, 
as  you  are,  for  bringing  this  matter  in  question  so  wholly  out  of  season.  , 
Nor  will,  I  fear,  the  ill-fitted  excuse  you  bring,  give  yourself,  or  one  ; 
who  consults  the  places  in  both  yours  and  the  author's  letter,  a  much 
better  opinion  of  it.  However  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for  your  wonted 
ingenuity,  in  saying,  that  '  it  seems  I  wanted  an  occasion  to  shew  my 
'  good  will  to  the  clergy,  and  so  I  made  myself  one.'  And  to  find  more 
work  for  the  excellent  gift  you  have  this  way,  I  desire  you  to  read  over 
that  paragraph  of  mine  again,  and  tell  me,  whether  you  can  find  any 
thing  said  in  it  not  true  ?  Any  advice  in  it  that  you  yourself  would 
disown  ;  any  thing  that  any  worthy  clergyman  that  adorns  his  function 
is  concerned  in  ?  And  when  you  have  set  it  down  in  my  words,  the 
world  shall  be  judge,  whether  I  have  shewed  any  ill  will  to  the  clergy. 
Till  then  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  am  more  a  friend  to 
them  and  their  calling,  than  those  amongst  them  who  shew  their  for 
wardness  to  leave  the  word  of  God  to  serve  other  employments.  The 
office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  requires  so  the  whole  man,  that  the 
very  looking  after  their  poor,  was,  by  the  joint  voice  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  called,  'leaving  the  word  of  God,  and  serving  of  tables'  (Acts 
iv.  2).  But  if  you  think  no  mens  faults  can  be  spoken  of  without  ill 
will,  you  will  make  a  very  ill  preacher  :  or  if  you  think  this  to  be  so 
only  in  speaking  of  mistakes  in  any  of  the  clergy,  there  must  be  in 
your  opinion  something  peculiar  in  their  case,  that  makes  it  so  much 
a  fault  to  mention  any  of  theirs  ;  which  I  must  be  pardoned  for,  since 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  :  and  there  will  want  but  a  little  cool  reflection 
to  convince  you,  that  had  not  the  present  Church  of  England  a  greater 
number  in  proportion,  than  possibly  any  other  age  of  the  church  ever 
had,  of  those  who  by  their  pious  lives  and  labours  in  their  ministry 
adorn  their  profession,  such  busy  men  as  cannot  be  content  to  be 
divines  without  being  laymen  too,  would  so  little  keep  up  the  reputa 
tion  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  clergy,  or  preserve  the  esteem  due 
to  a  holy,  i.e.  a  separate  order,  that  no  body  can  shew  greater  good 
will  to  them  than  by  taking  all  occasions  to  put  a  stop  to  any  forward 
ness,  to  be  meddling  out  of  their  calling.  This  I  suppose  made  a 
learned  prelate  of  our  church,  out  of  kindness  to  the  clergy,  mind  them 
of  their  stipulation  and  duty  in  a  late  treatise,  and  tell  them  that  '  the 
'  pastoral  care  is  to  be  a  man's  entire  business,  and  to  possess  both  his 
'  thoughts  and  his  time.'  (Disc,  of  Past.  Care,  p.  121.) 

To  your  saying,  '  That  the  magistrate  may  lay  penalties  upon  those 
'  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion, 
'  or  are  alienated  from  the  truth  :'  I  answered,  '  God  never  gave  the 
'magistrate  an  authority  to  be  judge  of  truth  for  another  man.'  This 
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you  grant  ;  but  withal  say,  '  That  if  the  magistrate  knows  the  truth, 
'  though  he  has  no  authority  to  judge  of  truth  for  another  man  ;  yet  he 
'  may  be  judge  whether  other  men  be  alienated  from  the  truth  or  no  ; 
'  and  so  may  have  authority  to  lay  some  penalties  upon  those  whom  he 
'  sees  to  be  so,  to  bring  them  to  judge  more  sincerely  for  themselves.' 
For  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion  is,  that 
the  three  creeds,  Nice,  Athanasius's,  and  that  commonly  called  the 
Apostles  Creed,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  received  and  believed  :  as 
also  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation.  The  one  of  these  doctrines  a  Papist  subject  embraces  not ; 
and  a  Socinian  the  other.  What  now  is  the  magistrate  by  your 
commission  to  do  ?  He  is  to  lay  penalties  upon  them,  and  continue 
them  :  How  long  ?  Only  till  they  conform,  i.e.  till  they  profess  they 
embrace  these  doctrines  for  true.  In  which  case  he  does  not  judge  of 
the  truth  for  other  men  :  he  only  judges  that  other  men  are  alienated 
from  the  truth.  Do  you  not  now  admire  your  own  subtility  and 
acuteness  ?  I  that  cannot  comprehend  this,  tell  you  my  dull  sense 
in  the  case.  He  that  thinks  another  man  in  an  error,  judges  him,  as  you 
phrase  it,  alienated  from  the  truth,  and  then  judges  of  truth  and 
falshood  only  for  himself.  But  if  he  lays  any  penalty  upon  others, 
which  they  are  to  lie  under  till  they  embrace  for  a  truth  what  he 
judges  to  be  so,  he  is  then  so  far  a  judge  of  truth  for  those  others. 
This  is  what  I  think  to  judge  of  truth  for  another,  means  :  If  you  will 
tell  me  what  else  it  signifies,  I  am  ready  to  learn. 

'  You  grant,  you  say,  God  never  gave  the  magistrate  any  authority 
'  to  be  judge  of  truth  for  another  man  :'  and  then  add,  '  But  how  does 
'  it  follow  from  thence  that  he  cannot  be  judge,  whether  any  man 
'  be  alienated  from  the  truth  or  no  ?'  And  I  ask  you,  who  ever  said 
any  such  thing  did  follow  from  thence  ?  That  which  I  say,  and  which 
you  ought  to  disprove,  is,  that  whoever  punishes  others  for  not  being  of 
the  religion  he  judges  to  be  true,  judges  of  truth  for  others.  But  you 
prove  that  a  man  may  be  judge  of  truth,  without  having  authority 
to  judge  of  it  for  other  men,  or  to  prescribe  to  them  what  they  shall 
believe  ;  which  you  might  have  spared,  till  you  meet  with  some  body 
that  denies  it.  But  yet  your  proof  of  it  is  worth  remembring  :  '  rectum 
'  say  you,  est  index  sui  et  obliqui.  And  certainly  whoever  does  but 
'  know  the  truth,  may  easily  judge  whether  other  men  be  alienated 
'  from  it  or  no.'  But  though  '  rectum  be  index  sui  et  obliqui;'  yet 
a  man  may  be  ignorant  of  that  which  is  the  right,  and  may  take  error 
for  truth.  The  truth  of  religion,  when  known,  shews  what  contradicts 
it  is  false  :  but  yet  that  truth  may  be  unknown  to  the  magistrate,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  man.  But  you  conclude,  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground,  as  if  the  magistrate  could  not  miss  it,  or  were  surer  to  find 
it  than  other  men.  I  suppose  you  are  thus  favourable  only  to  the 
magistrate  of  your  own  profession,  as  no  doubt  in  civility  a  Papist 
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or  a  Presbyterian  would  be  to  those  of  his.  And  then  infer,  '  And 
'  therefore  if  the  magistrate  knows  the  truth,  though  he  has  no  authority 
'  to  judge  of  truth  for  other  men,  yet  he  may  be  judge  whether  other 
'men  be  alienated  from  the  truth  or  no.'  Without  doubt  !  who  denies 
it  him  ?  It  is  a  privilege  that  he  and  all  men  have,  that  when  they 
know  the  truth,  or  believe  the  truth,  or  have  embraced  an  error  for 
truth,  they  may  judge  whether  other  men  are  alienated  from  it  or  no, 
if  those  other  men  own  their  opinions  in  that  matter. 

You  go  on  with  your  inference,  '  and  so  may  have  authority  to  lay 
'  some  penalties  upon  those  whom  he  sees  to  be  so.'  Now,  Sir,  you  go 
a  little  too  fast.  This  he  cannot  do  without  making  himself  judge 
of  truth  for  them  :  The  magistrate,  or  any  one,  may  judge  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  of  mens  opinions  and  errors  ;  he  in  that  judges  only 
for  himself:  but  as  soon  as  he  uses  force  to  bring  them  from  their 
own  to  his  opinion,  he  makes  himself  judge  of  truth  for  them  ;  let  it  be 
to  bring  them  to  judge  more  sincerely  for  themselves,  as  you  here  call 
it,  or  under  what  pretence  or  colour  soever  ;  for  that,  what  you  say,  is 
but  a  pretence,  the  very  expression  discovers.  For  does  any  one  ever 
judge  insincerely  for  himself,  that  he  needs  penalties  to  make  him 
judge  more  sincerely  for  himself?  A  man  may  judge  wrong  for  himself, 
and  may  be  known  or  thought  to  do  so  :  but  who  can  either  know 
or  suppose  another  is  not  sincere  in  the  judgment  he  makes  for  himself, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  any  one  knowingly  puts  a  mixture  of 
falshood  into  the  judgment  he  makes  ?  For  as  speaking  insincerely  is 
to  speak  otherwise  than  one  thinks,  let  what  he  says  be  true  or  false  ; 
so  judging  insincerely  must  be  to  judge  otherwise  than  one  thinks, 
which  I  imagine  is  not  very  feasible.  But  how  improper  soever  it  be 
to  talk  of  judging  insincerely  for  one's  self,  it  was  better  for  you  in  that 
place  to  say,  penalties  were  to  bring  men  to  judge  more  sincerely, 
rather  than  to  say,  more  rightly,  or  more  truly  :  for  had  you  said,  the 
magistrate  might  use  penalties  to  bring  men  to  judge  more  truly,  that 
very  word  had  plainly  discovered,  that  he  made  himself  a  judge  of 
truth  for  them.  You  therefore  wisely  chose  to  say  what  might  best 
cover  this  contradiction  to  yourself,  whether  it  were  sense  or  no  ; 
which  perhaps  whilst  it  sounded  well,  every  one  would  not  stand  to 
examine. 

One  thing  give  me  leave  here  to  observe  to  you,  which  is,  that  when 
you  speak  of  the  entertainment  subjects  are  to  give  to  truth,  i.e.  the 
true  religion,  you  call  it  believing  ;  but  this  in  the  magistrate  you  call 
knowing.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  whether  any  magistrate,  who  laid 
penalties  on  any  who  dissented  from  what  he  judged  the  true  religion, 
or  as  you  call  it  here,  were  alienated  from  the  truth,  was  or  could  be 
determined  in  his  judging  of  that  truth  by  any  assurance  greater  than 
believing  ?  When  you  have  resolved  that,  you  will  then  see  to  what 
purpose  is  all  you  have  said  here  concerning  the  magistrate's  knowing 
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the  truth  ;  which  at  last  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  assurance 
wherewith  a  man  certainly  believes  and  receives  a  thing  for  true, 
will  put  every  magistrate  under  the  same,  if  there  be  any  obligation  to 
xi se  force,  whilst  he  believes  his  own  religion.  Besides,  if  a  magistrate 
knows  his  religion  to  be  true,  he  is  to  use  means  not  to  make  his 
people  believe,  but  know  it  also  ;  knowledge  of  them,  if  that  be  the 
way  of  entertaining  the  truths  of  religion,  being  as  necessary  to  the 
subjects  as  the  magistrate.  I  never  heard  yet  of  a  master  of  mathe 
matics,  who  had  the  care  of  informing  others  in  those  truths,  who  ever 
went  about  to  make  any  one  believe  one  of  Euclid's  propositions. 

The  pleasantness  of  your  answer,  notwithstanding  what  you  say, 
doth  remain  still  the  same  :  for  you  making,  as  is  to  be  seen,  '  the 
'  power  of  the  magistrate  ordained  for  the  bringing  men  to  take  such 
'  care  as  they  ought  of  their  salvation  ;'  the  reason  why  it  is  every 
man's  interest  to  vest  this  power  in  the  magistrate,  must  suppose  this 
power  so  ordained,  before  the  people  vested  it  ;  or  else  it  could  not  be 
an  argument  for  their  vesting  it  in  the  magistrate.  For  if  you  had  not 
here  built  upon  your  fundamental  supposition,  that  this  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  ordained  by  God  to  that  end,  the  proper  and  intelligible 
way  of  expressing  your  meaning  had  not  been  to  say  as  you  do  ;  'As 
'the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  ordained  for  bringing,  etc.,  so  if 
'we  suppose  this  power  vested  in  the  magistrate  by  the  people:'  in 
which  way  of  speaking,  this  power  of  the  magistrate  is  evidently 
supposed  already  ordained.  But  a  clear  way  of  making  your  meaning 
understood,  had  been  to  say,  That  for  the  people  to  ordain  such  a 
power  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  vest  such  a  power  in  the  magistrate, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  was  their  true  interest  :  but  whether  it  were 
your  meaning  or  your  expression  that  was  guilty  of  the  absurdity,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

As  to  the  other  pleasant  thing  of  your  answer,  it  will  still  appear  by 
barely  reciting  it  :  the  pleasant  thing  I  charge  on  you  is,  that  you  say, 
That  '  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  to  bring  men  to  such  a  care 
'  of  their  salvation,  that  they  may  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice 
'  of  any  persons,  or  their  own  lusts  or  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them 
'  what  faith  or  worship  they  shall  embrace ;'  and  yet  that  it  is  their  best 
course  'to  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate,'  liable  to  the  same  lusts  and 
passions  as  themselves,  to  chuse  for  them.  To  this  you  answer, 
by  asking,  where  it  is  that  you  say  that  it  is  the  peoples  best  course  to 
vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate  to  chuse  for  them  ?  That  you  tell  me 
I  do  not  pretend  to  shew.  If  you  had  given  yourself  the  pains  to  have 
gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  or  will  be  pleased  to  read  it  as  I 
have  here  again  set  it  down  for  your  perusal,  you  will  find  that  I 
at  least  pretended  to  shew  it  :  my  words  are  these  ;  '  If  they  vest 
'  a  power  in  the  magistrate  to  punish  them  when  they  dissent  from  his 
'religion,  to  bring  them  to  act  even  against  their  own  inclination, 
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'according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment,'  which  is  as  you  explain 
yourself  in  another  place,  '  to  bring  them  to  consider  reasons  and 
'arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them;  how  far  is  this 
'  from  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  another  man  to  prescribe  to  them  what 
'faith  or  worship  they  shall  embrace?'  Thus  far  you  cite  my  words, 
to  which  let  me  join  the  remaining  part  of  the  paragraph,  to  let  you  see 
that  I  pretended  to  shew  that  the  course  you  proposed  to  the  people 
as  best  for  them,  was  to  vest  a  power  in  the  magistrate  to  chuse  for 
them.  My  words  which  follow  those  where  you  left  off,  are  these  ; 
'  Especially  if  we  consider,  that  you  think  it  a  strange  thing,  that  the 
'author  would  have  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  left  to  himself  alone. 
'  So  that  this  care  being  vested  in  the  magistrate,  with  a  power  to 
'  punish  men  to  make  them  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper 
'  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  ;  the  choice 
'  is  evidently  in  the  magistrate,  as  much  as  it  can  be  in  the  power 
'  of  one  man  to  chuse  for  another  what  religion  he  shall  be  of ;  which 
'  consists  only  in  a  power  of  compelling  him  by  punishments  to  embrace 
'  it.'  But  all  this  you  tell  me,  '  is  just  nothing  to  the  purpose  :'  Why  I 
beseech  you  ?  '  Because  you  speak  not  of  the  magistrate's  religion, 
'  but  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  proposed  with  sufficient  evidence.' 

The  case  in  short  is  this  ;  men  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  their  passions, 
lusts,  and  other  men  in  the  choice  of  their  religion.  For  this  great  evil 
you  propose  a  remedy,  which  is,  that  men,  for  you  must  remember  you 
are  here  speaking  of  the  people  putting  this  power  into  the  magistrate's 
hand,  should  chuse  some  of  their  fellow-men,  and  give  them  a  power 
by  force  to  guard  them,  that  they  might  not  be  alienated  from  the 
truth  by  their  own  passions,  lusts,  or  by  other  men.  So  it  was  in  the 
first  scheme  ;  or,  as  you  have  it  now,  to  punish  them,  whenever  they 
rejected  the  true  religion,  and  that  proposed  with  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  it.  A  pretty  remedy,  and  manifestly  effectual  at  first 
sight  :  that  because  men  were  all  promiscuously  apt  to  be  misled  in 
their  judgment,  or  choice  of  their  religion,  by  passion,  lust,  and  other 
men,  therefore  they  should  chuse  some  amongst  themselves,  who 
might,  they  and  their  successors,  men  made  just  like  themselves, 
punish  them  that  rejected  the  true  religion. 

'  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch,'  says  our 
Saviour.  If  men  apt  to  be  misled  by  their  passions  and  lusts,  will 
guard  themselves  from  falling  into  error,  by  punishments  laid  on  them, 
by  men  as  apt  to  be  misled  by  passions  and  lusts  as  themselves,  how 
are  they  safer  from  falling  into  error  ?  Now  hear  the  infallible  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience,  and  admire  :  the  men  to  whom  they  have  given 
this  power,  must  not  use  it,  till  they  find  those  who  gave  it  them  in  an 
error.  A  friend,  to  whom  I  shewed  this  expedient,  answered,  This  is 
none  :  For  why  is  not  a  man  as  fit  to  judge  for  himself  when  he  is  in 
an  error,  as  another  to  judge  for  him,  who  is  as  liable  to  error  himself? 
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I  answered,  This  power  however  in  the  other  can  do  him  no  harm,  but 
may  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  do  him  good  ;  because  the  magistrate 
who  has  this  power  to  punish  him,  must  never  use  it  but  when  he  is  in 
the  right,  and  he  that  is  punished  is  in  the  wrong.  But,  said  my  friend, 
who  shall  be  judge  whether  he  be  in  the  right  or  no  ?  For  men  in  an 
error  think  themselves  in  the  right,  and  that  as  confidently  as  those 
who  arc  most  so.  To  which  I  replied,  No  body  must  be  judge  ;  but 
the  magistrate  may  know  when  he  is  in  the  right.  And  so  may  the 
subject  too,  said  my  friend,  as  well  as  the  magistrate,  and  therefore  it 
was  as  good  still  be  free  from  a  punishment,  that  gives  a  man  no  more 
security  from  error  than  he  had  without  it.  Besides,  said  he,  who  must 
be  judge  whether  the  magistrate  knows  or  no  ?  For  he  may  mistake, 
and  think  it  to  be  knowledge  and  certainty,  when  it  is  but  opinion  and 
belief.  It  is  no  matter,  for  that  in  this  scheme,  replied  I,  the  magis 
trate,  we  are  told,  may  know  which  is  the  true  religion,  and  he  must 
not  use  force  but  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ;  and  if  he  does,  God 
will  one  day  call  him  to  an  account  for  it,  and  so  all  is  safe.  As  safe 
as  beating  the  air  can  make  a  thing,  replied  my  friend  :  for  if  believing, 
being  assured,  confidently  being  persuaded  that  they  know  that  the  reli 
gion  they  profess  is  true,  or  any  thing  else  short  of  true  knowledge  will 
serve  the  turn,  all  magistrates  will  have  this  power  alike,  and  so  men 
will  be  well  guarded,  or  recovered  from  false  religions,  by  putting  it 
into  the  magistrate's  hand  to  punish  them  whom  they  have  alienated 
themselves  from  it. 

If  the  magistrate  be  not  to  punish  men  but  when  he  knows,  i.  e.  is 
infallibly  certain  :  for  so  is  a  man  in  what  he  knows,  that  his  national 
religion  is  all  true,  and  knows  also,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  those 
he  punishes  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it :  it  would,  have 
been  as  good  this  power  had  never  been  given  him,  since  he  will  never 
be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  it ;  and  at  best  it  was  given  him  to  no  pur 
pose,  since  those  who  gave  it  him  were  one  with  another  as  little  indis 
posed  to  consider  impartially,  examine  diligently,  study,  find,  and  in 
fallibly  know  the  truth,  as  he.  But,  said  he  at  parting,  to  talk  thus  of 
the  magistrate's  punishing  men  that  reject  the  true  religion,  without 
telling  us,  who  those  magistrates  are,  who  have  a  power  to  judge  which 
is  the  true  religion,  is  to  put  this  power  in  all  magistrate's  hands  alike, 
or  none.  For  to  say  he  only  is  to  be  judge  which  is  the  true  religion, 
who  is  of  it,  is  but  to  begin  the  round  of  enquiries  again,  which  can  at 
last  end  no  where  but  in  every  one's  supposing  his  own  to  be  it.  But, 
said  he,  if  you  will  continue  to  talk  on  thus,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  with  you,  but  to  pity  or  laugh  at  you,  and  so  he  left  me. 

I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  urged  this  part  of  your  hypothesis,  with  all  the 
advantage  I  thought  your  answer  afforded  me  ;  and  if  I  have  erred  in 
it,  or  there  be  any  way  to  get  out  of  the  strait,  (if  force  must  be  in  your 
way  be  used,)  either  of  the  magistrate's  punishing  men  for  rejecting  the 
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true  religion,  without  judging  which  is  the  true  religion  ;  or  else  thai 
the  magistrate  should  judge  which  is  the  true  religion  ;  which  way  ever 
of  the  two  you  shall  determine  it,  I  sec  not  of  what  advantage  it  can 
be  to  the  people,  to  keep  them  from  chusing  amiss,  that  this  power  of 
punishing  them  should  be  put  into  the  magistrate's  hands. 

And  then,  if  the  magistrate  must  judge  which  is  the  true  religion  ;  as 
how  he  should  without  judging,  punish  any  one  who  rejects  it,  is  hard 
to  find,  and  punish  men  who  reject  it  till  they  do  embrace  it,  let  it  be 
to  make  them  consider,  or  what  you  please,  he  does,  I  think,  chuse 
their  religion  for  them.  And  if  you  have  not  the  dexterity  to  chuse  the 
national  religion  wherever  you  are,  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  would 
think  so  too  if  you  were  in  France,  though  there  were  none  but  mode 
rate  penalties  laid  on  you  to  bring  you  even  against  your  own  in 
clination  to  act  according  to  what  they  there  call  reason  and  sound 
judgment. 

That  paragraph  and  mine  to  which  it  is  an  answer,  runs  thus. 


Letter  II.  'I  do  neither 
'  you  nor  the  magistrate  injury, 
'  when  I  say  that  the  power  you 
'  give  the  magistrate  of  punish- 
'  ing  men  to  make  them  con- 
'  sider  reasons  and  arguments 
'  proper  and  sufficient  to  con- 
'vince  them,  is  to  convince 
'  them  of  the  truth  of  his  re- 
'  ligion,  and  to  bring  them  to 
'  it.  For  men  will  never,  in 
'  his  opinion,  act  according  to 
'  reason  and  sound  judgment, 
'which  is  the  thing  you  here 
'  say  men  should  be  brought 
'to  by  the  magistrate,  even 
'against  their  own  inclination, 
'  till  they  embrace  his  reli- 
'gion.  And  if  you  have  the 
'  brow  of  an  honest  man,  you 
'  will  not  say  the  magistrate 
'  will  ever  punish  you,  to  bring 
'  you  to  consider  any  other 
'  reasons  and  arguments,  but 
'such  as  are  proper  to  con- 
'  vince  you  of  the  truth  of  his 
'  religion,  and  to  bring  you  to 
'  that.  Thus  you  shift  for- 


Letter  III.  '  But  it  seems  you 
'  have  not  done  with  this  yet  :  For  you 
'  say,'  you  do  neither  me  nor  the  ma 
gistrate  injury,  when  you  say  that  the 
power  I  give  the  magistrate,  of  punish 
ing  men  to  make  them  consider  reasons 
and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  them,  is  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  whatever 
that  be,  and  to  bring  them  to  it. 
'Which  seems  a  little  strange  and 
'  pleasant  too.  But  thus  you  prove  it  :' 
For  men  will  never,  in  his  opinion,  act 
according  to  reason  and  sound  judg 
ment,  till  they  embrace  his  religion. 
And  if  you  have  the  brow  of  an  honest 
man,  you  will  not  say  the  magistrate 
will  ever  punish  you,  to  bring  you  to 
consider  any  other  reasons  and  argu 
ments  but  such  as  are  proper  to  con 
vince  you  of  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
and  to  bring  you  to  that.  Which  (be 
sides  the  pleasant  talk  of  such  reasons 
and  arguments  as  are  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth 
of  the  magistrate's  religion,  '  though  it 
'be  a  false  one)  is  just  as  much  to  say, 
'  It  is  so,  because  in  the  magistrate's 
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'  wards  and  backwards.  You 
'  say,  the  magistrate  has  no 
'  power  to  punish  men  to  com- 
'  pel  them  to  his  religion  ;  but 
'  only  to  compel  them  to  con- 
'  sider  reasons  and  arguments 
'  proper  to  convince  them  of 
'  the  truth  of  his  religion ; 
'  which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  no 
'body  has  power  to  cruise 
'  your  way  for  you  to  Jerusa- 
'  lem  ;  but  yet  the  lord  of  the 
'manor  has  power  to  punish 
'  you,  to  bring  you  to  consider 
'  reasons  and  arguments  pro- 
'  per  and  sufficient  to  convince 
'  you.  Of  what  ?  that  the  way 
'  he  goes  in,  is  the  right,  and 
'  so  to  make  you  join  in  com- 
'  pany,  and  go  along  with  him. 
'  So  that,  in  effect,  what  is  all 
'  your  going  about,  but  to  come 
'  at  last  to  the  same  place 
'  again  ;  and  put  a  power  into 
'  the  magistrate's  hands,  under 
'  another  pretence,  to  compel 
'  men  to  his  religion  ;  which 
'  use  of  force  the  author  has 
'  sufficiently  overthrown,  and 
'  you  yourself  have  quitted. 
'  But  I  am  tired  to  follow  you 
'  so  often  round  the  same 
'  circle.' 


'  opinion  it  is  so  ;  and  because  it  is  not 
'  to  be  expected  that  he  will  act  against 
'his  opinion.  As  if  the  magistrate's 
'  opinion  could  change  the  nature  of 
'  things,  and  turn  a  power  to  promote 
'the  true  religion,  into  a  power  to  pro- 
'  mote  a  false  one.  No,  Sir,  the  ma- 
'  gistrate's  opinion  has  no  such  virtue. 
'  It  may  indeed  keep  him  from  exerci- 
'  sing  the  power  he  has  to  promote  the 
'  true  religion  ;  and  it  may  lead  him  to 
'  abuse  the  pretence  of  it  to  the  pro- 
'  moting  a  false  one  :  but  it  can  neither 
'  destroy  that  power,  nor  make  it  any 
'  thing  but  what  it  is.  And  therefore, 
'whatever  the  magistrate's  opinion  be, 
'his  power  was  given  him  (as  the 
'  Apostles  power  was  to  them)  for  edi- 
'  fication  only,  not  for  destruction  : 
'  and  it  may  always  be  said  of  him, 
'(what  St.  Paul  said  of  himself)  that  he 
'  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but 
'  for  the  truth.  And  therefore  if  the 
'magistrate  punishes  me  to  bring  me 
'  to  a  false  religion  :  it  is  not  his  opi- 
'nion  that  will  excuse  him,  when  he 
'  comes  to  answer  for  it  to  his  judge. 
'  For  certainly  men  are  as  account- 
'  able  for  their  opinions  (those  of  them, 
'  I  mean,  which  influence  their  prac- 
'  tice)  as  they  are  for  their  actions.' 

'  Here  is  therefore  no  shifting  for- 
'  wards  and  backwards,  as  you  pre- 
'  tend  ;  nor  any  circle,  but  in  your  own 
'  imagination.  For  though  it  be  true, 
'that  I  say,'  the  magistrate  has  no 
power  to  punish  men,  to  compel  them 
to  his  religion  ;  '  yet  I  no  where  say, 
'  nor  will  it  follow  from  any  thing  I  do 
'  say/  That  he  has  power  to  compel 
them  to  consider  reasons  and  argu 
ments  proper  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  '  But  I  do  not 
'  much  wonder  that  you  endeavour  to 
'put  this  upon  me.  For  I  think  by 
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'  this  time  it  is  pretty  plain,  that  other 
'  wise  you  would  have  but  little  to  say  : 
'  and  it  is  an  art  very  much  in  use 
1  amongst  some  sort  of  learned  men, 
'when  they  cannot  confute  what  an 
'  adversary  does  say,  to  make  him  say 
'  what  he  does  not  ;  that  they  may 
'  have  something  which  they  can  con- 
'fute.' 

The  beginning  of  this  answer  is  part  of  the  old  song  of  triumph  : 
'  What !  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men 
'  of  the  truth  of  falsehood  ?'  Yes,  Sir,  the  magistrate  may  use  force  to 
make  men  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments,  which  he  thinks 
proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  his  religion, 
though  his  religion  be  a  false  one.  And  this  is  as  possible  for  him  to 
do,  as  for  a  man  as  learned  as  yourself  to  write  a  book,  and  use  argu 
ments,  as  he  thinks  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth 
of  his  opinion,  though  it  be  a  falsehood. 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  your  answer,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  'magistrate's  opinion  can  change  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  power 
'  he  has,  or  excuse  him  to  his  judge  for  misusing  of  it  ?'  But  this,  that 
since  all  magistrates,  in  your  opinion,  have  commission,  and  are  obliged 
to  promote  the  true  religion  by  force,  and  they  can  be  guided  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  by  nothing  but  their  own  opinion  of  the  true 
religion,  what  advantage  can  this  be  to  the  true  religion,  what  benefit 
to  their  subjects,  or  whether  it  amounts  to  any  more  than  a  commission 
to  every  magistrate  to  use  force  for  the  promoting  his  own  religion  ? 
To  this  question  therefore  you  will  do  well  to  apply  your  answer,  which 
a  man  of  less  skill  than  you,  will  be  scarce  able  to  do. 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that '  whatever  the  magistrate's  opinion  be,  his 
'  power  was  given  him  (as  the  Apostles  power  was  to  them)  for  eclifica- 
'  tion  only,  and  not  for  destruction.'  But  if  the  Apostles  power  had 
been  given  them  for  one  end,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  nine  other 
of  the  twelve  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but  their  own  opinion,  which 
led  them  to  another  end  ;  I  ask  you  whether  the  edification  of  the 
church  could  have  been  carried  on  as  it  was  ? 

You  tell  us  farther,  that  '  it  may  always  be  said  of  the  magistrate 
'  (what  St.  Paul  said  of  himself)  that  he  can  do  nothing  against  the 
'  truth,  but  for  the  truth.'  Witness  the  king  of  France.  If  you  say 
this  in  the  same  sense  that  St.  Paul  said  it  of  himself,  who  in  all  things 
requisite  for  edification,  had  the  immediate  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  unerring  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  was  infallible,  we  need  not  go  to 
Rome  for  an  infallible  guide,  every  country  has  one  in  their  magistrate. 
If  you  apply  these  words  to  the  magistrate  in  another  sense,  than  what 
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St.  Paul  spoke  them  in  of  himself,  sober  men  will  be  apt  to  think, 
you  have  a  great  care  to  insinuate  into  others  a  high  veneration 
for  the  magistrate  ;  but  that  you  yourself  have  no  over-great  rever 
ence  for  the  Scripture,  which  you  thus  use  ;  nor  for  truth,  which  you 
thus  defend. 

To  deny  the  magistrate  to  have  a  power  to  compel  men  to  his  reli 
gion  ;  but  yet  to  say  the  magistrate  has  a  power,  and  is  bound  to 
punish  men  to  make  them  consider,  till  they  cease  to  reject  the  true  reli 
gion  ;  of  which  true  religion  he  must  be  judge,  or  else  nothing  can  be 
done  in  discharge  of  this  his  duty  ;  is  so  like  going  round  about  to 
come  to  the  same  place,  that  it  will  always  be  a  circle  in  mine 
and  other  peoples  imagination,  and  not  only  there,  but  in  your 
hypothesis. 

All  that  you  say  turns  upon  the  truth  or  falshood  of  this  proposition  ; 
'  That  whoever  punishes  any  one  in  matters  of  religion  to  make  him 
'consider,  takes  upon  him  to  be  judge  for  another  what  is  right  in 
'matters  of  religion.'  This  you  think  plainly  involves  a  contradiction; 
and  so  it  would,  if  these  general  terms  had  in  your  use  of  them  their 
ordinary  and  usual  meaning.  But,  Sir,  be  but  pleased  to  take  along 
with  you,  that  whoever  punishes  any  man  your  way  in  matters  of  re 
ligion,  to  make  him  consider,  as  you  use  the  word  consider,  takes  upon 
him  to  be  judge  for  another  what  is  right  in  matters  of  religion  :  and 
you  will  find  it  so  far  from  a  contradiction,  that  it  is  a  plain  truth.  For 
your  way  of  punishing  *is  a  peculiar  way,  and  is  this  ;  that  the  magis 
trate,  where  the  national  religion  is  the  true  religion,  should  punish 
those  who  dissent  from  it,  to  make  them  consider  as  they  ought,  i.e. 
till  they  cease  to  reject  ;  or,  in  other  words,  till  they  conform  to  it.  If 
therefore  he  punishes  none  but  those  who  dissent  from,  and  punishes 
them  till  they  conform  to  that  which  he  judges  the  true  religion,  does 
he  not  take  on  him  to  judge  for  them  what  is  the  true  religion  ? 

It  is  true  indeed  what  you  say,  there  is  no  other  reason  to  punish 
another  to  make  him  consider,  but  that  he  should  judge  for  himself : 
and  this  will  always  hold  true  amongst  those,  who  when  they  speak  of 
considering,  mean  considering,  and  nothing  else.  But  then  these 
things  will  follow  from  thence  :  I.  That  in  inflicting  of  penalties  to 
make  men  consider,  the  magistrate  of  a  country,  where  the  national 
religion  is  false,  no  more  misapplies  his  power,  than  he  whose  religion 
is  true  ;  for  one  has  as  much  right  to  punish  the  negligent  to  make 
them  consider,  study,  and  examine  matters  of  religion,  as  the  other. 
2.  If  the  magistrate  punishes  men  in  matters  of  religion,  truly  to  make 
them  consider,  he  will  punish  all  that  do  not  consider,  whether 
conformists  or  nonconformists.  3.  If  the  magistrate  punishes  in 
matters  of  religion  to  make  men  consider,  it  is,  as  you  say,  '  to  make 
'  men  judge  for  themselves  :  for  there  is  no  use  of  considering,  but  in 
'  order  to  judging.'  But  then  when  a  man  has  judged  for  himself,  the 
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penalties  for  not  considering  are  to  be  taken  off  :  for  else  your  saying 
'  that  a  man  is  punished  to  make  him  consider,  that  he  may  judge  for 
'  himself/  is  plain  mockery.  So  that  either  you  must  reform  your 
scheme,  or  allow  this  proposition  to  be  true,  viz.  '  Whoever  punishes 
'  any  man  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  in  your  sense  consider, 
'  takes  upon  him  to  judge  for  another  what  is  right  in  matters  of  re- 
'ligion  :'  and  with  it  the  conclusion,  viz.  'Therefore  whoever  punishes 
'  any  one  in  matters  of  religion,  to  make  him  consider,  takes  upon  him 
'  to  do  what  no  man  can  do,  and  consequently  misapplies  his  power  of 
'punishing,  if  he  has"  that  power.  Which  conclusion,  you  say,  you 
'should  readily  admit  as  sufficiently  demonstrated,  if  the  proposition 
'  before-mentioned  were  true.' 

But  further,  if  it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  law-maker  but  you, 
to  punish  men  for  the  omission  of,  or  to  make  them  perform  any  in 
ternal  act  of  the  mind,  such  as  is  consideration  ;  whoever  in  matter  of 
religion  would  lay  an  injunction  on  men  to  make  them  consider,  could 
not  do  it  without  judging  for  them  in  matters  of  religion,  unless  they 
had  no  religion  at  all,  and  then  they  come  not  within  our  author's 
toleration,  which  is  a  toleration  only  of  men  of  different  religions,  or  ot 
different  opinions  in  religion.  For  supposing  you  the  magistrate  with 
full  power,  arid,  as  you  imagined,  right  of  punishing  any  one  in  matters 
of  religion,  how  could  you  possibly  punish  any  one  to  make  him  con 
sider,  without  judging  for  him  what  is  right  in  matters  of  religion  ?  I 
will  suppose  myself  brought  before  your  worship,  under  what  character 
you  please,  and  then  I  desire  to  know  what  one  or  more  questions  you 
would  ask  me,  upon  my  answer  to  which  you  could  judge  me  fit  to  be 
punished  to  make  me  consider,  without  taking  upon  you  to  judge  for 
me  what  is  right  in  matters  of  religion  ?  For  I  conclude  from  •  the 
fashion  of  my  coat,  or  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  you  would  not  judge  that 
I  ought  to  be  punished  in  matters  of  religion  to  make  me  consider.  If 
you  could,  I  should  allow  you  not  only  as  capable,  but  much  more 
capable  of  coactive  power  than  other  men. 

But  since  you  could  not  judge  me  to  need  punishment  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  make  me  consider,  without  knowing  my  thoughts  concern 
ing  religion,  we  will  suppose  you,  being  of  the  Church  of  England, 
would  examine  me  in  the  catechism  and  liturgy  of  that  church,  which 
possibly  I  could  neither  say  nor  answer  right  to.  It  is  like,  upon  this, 
you  would  judge  me  fit  to  be  punished  to  make  me  consider.  Wherein, 
it  is  evident,  you  judged  for  me,  that  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  right  ;  for  without  that  judgment  of  yours  you  would  not 
have  punished  me.  We  will  suppose  you  to  go  yet  farther,  and  ex 
amine  me  concerning  the  Gospel,  and  truth  of  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  you  find  me  answer  therein  not  to  your  liking  : 
here  again  no  doubt  you  will  punish  me  to  make  me  consider  ;  but  is 
it  not  because  you  judge  for  me,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
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right  ?  Go  on  thus  as  far  as  you  will,  and  till  you  find  I  had  no  re 
ligion  at  all,  you  could  not  punish  me  to  make  me  to  consider,  without 
taking  upon  you  to  judge  what  is  right  in  matters  of  religion. 

To  punish  without  a  fault,  is  injustice  ;  and  to  punish  a  man  without 
judging  him  guilty  of  that  fault,  is  also  injustice  ;  and  to  punish  a  man 
who  has  any  religion  to  make  him  consider,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  for  not  having  sufficiently  considered,  is  no  more  nor  less,  but 
punishing  him  for  not  being  of  the  religion  you  think  best  for  him  ; 
that  is  the  fault,  and  that  is  the  fault  you  judge  him  guilty  of,  call  it 
considering  as  you  please  :  for  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  magis 
trate  of  whose  religion  he  is,  he  judgeth  him  to  have  considered  suffi 
cient.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  it  is  religion  is  judged  of,  and  not 
consideration,  or  want  of  consideration.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend 
that  he  is  punished  to  make  him  judge  for  himself :  for  he  that  is  of 
any  religion,  has  already  judged  for  himself ;  and  if  you  punish  him 
after  that,  under  pretence  to  make  him  consider  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself,  it  is  plain  you  punish  him  to  make  him  judge  otherwise  than 
he  has  already  judged,  and  to  judge  as  you  have  judged  for  him. 

Your  next  paragraph  complains  of  my  not  having  contradicted  the 
following  words  of  yours,  which  I  had  cited,  which  that  the  reader  may 
judge  of,  I  shall  here  set  down  again.  '  And  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to 
'  them  by  it,  is  only  the  suffering  some  tolerable  inconveniencies,  for 
'  their  following  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their 
'  own  consciences  :  which  certainly  is  no  such  mischief  to  mankind,  as 
'  to  make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  should  be  no  such  power  vested 
'  in  the  magistrate  ;  but  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  should  be  left  to 
'  him  alone,  (as  this  author  demands  it  should  be :)  that  is,  that  every 
'  man  should  be  suffered  quietly,  and  without  the  least  molestation, 
'  either  to  take  no  care  at  all  of  his  soul,  if  he  be  so  pleased  ;  or  in 
'  doing  it,  to  follow  his  own  groundless  prejudices,  or  unaccountable 
'humour,  or  any  crafty  seducer,  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  take  for  his 
'  guide.'  To  which  I  shall  here  subjoin  my  answer  and  your  reply. 

Letter     II.          '  Why        Letter  III.       '  Which    words    you    set 

'  should   not   the  care  of  '  down  at  large  ;  but  instead  of  contradict- 

'  every  man's  soul  be  left  '  ing  them,  or  offering   to  shew  that  the 

'to   himself,   rather  than  'mischief  spoken  of,  is  such  as  makes  it 

'the  magistrate?     Is  the  'more  eligible,  etc.  you  only  demand,' Why 

'  magistrate    like    to     be  should  not  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  be 

'  more  concerned  for  it  ?  left  to  himself,  rather  than  the  magistrate  ? 

'  Is  the  magistrate  like  to  Is  the  magistrate  like  to  be  more  concerned 

'take   more   care    of    it?  for  it  ?    Is  the  magistrate  like  to  take  more 

'Is   the  magistrate  com-  care  of  it,  etc.    '  As  if  not  to  leave  the  care 

'  monly  more   careful    of  'of  every  man's  soul  to  himself  alone,  were, 

'  his  own,  than  other  mea  '  as  you  express  it  afterwards,  to  take  the 
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'are  of  theirs  ?     Will  you 

'say  the  magistrate  is  less 

'  exposed    in    matters    of 

'religion,    to     prejudices, 

'humours,  and  crafty  se- 

'  ducers,  than  other  men  ? 

'  If  you  cannot  lay  your 

'  hand  on  your  heart,  and 

'say  all   this,  what  then 

'  will  be  got  by  the  change  ? 

'  And   why  may  not   the 

'  care  of  every  man's  soul 

'be  left  to  himself?     Es- 

'  pecially,  if  a  man  be  in 

'  so  much  danger  to  miss 

'  the  truth,  who  is  suffered 

'  quietly,  and  without  the 

'  least  molestation,  either 

'to  take   no  care   of  his 

'  soul,  if  he  be  so  pleased, 

*  or  to  follow  his  own  pre- 

'judices,'    etc.       For    'if 

'want  of  molestation  be 

'  the      dangerous       state 

'  wherein   men   are    like- 

'  liest  to   miss   the   right 

'  way,    it    must    be    con- 

'  fcssed,  that  of  all  men, 

'  the  magistrate   is   most 

'  in  danger  to  be  in  the 

'  wrong,  and    so  the  un- 

'  fittest,   if   you  take   the 

'  care  of  mens  souls  from 

'themselves,  of  all  men, 

'  to  be  intrusted  with  it. 

'For  he  never. meets  with 

'  that  great  and  only  anti- 

'dote    of    yours    against 

'  error,    which    you    here 

'  call    molestation.       He 

'  never  has  the  benefit  of 

'  your  sovereign  remedy, 

'  punishment, to  make  him 

'  consider  ;      which     you 

'  think  so  necessary,  that 


'  cargj 

'  as  ir  to"vest  a^fi 

'procure  aLjmuen-ks^in  liTm  lies  (i.e.  as  far 
'  as  it  can  be  procured  by  convenient  penal- 
'  ties)  that  men  take  such  care  of  their  souls 
as  they  ought  to  do,  were  to  leave  the  care  of 
their  '  souls  "  to  the  magistrate  rather  than 
' "  to  themselves :"  Which  no  man  but  your- 
'self  will  imagine.  I  acknowledge  as 
'  freely  as  you  can  do,  that  as  every  man  is 
'more  concerned  than  any  man  else  can 
'  be,  so  he  is  likewise  more  obliged  to  take 
'  care  of  his  soul ;  and  that  no  man  can  by 
'any  means  be  discharged  of  the  care  of 
'his  soul;  which,  when  all  is  done,  will 
'never  be  saved  but  by  his  own  care  of  it. 
'  But  do  I  contradict  any  thing  of  this, 
'  when  I  say,  that  the  care  of  every  man's 
'  soul  ought  not  to  be  left  to  himself  alone  ? 
'  Or,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  mankind,  that 
'the  magistrate  be  intrusted  and  obliged 
'  to  take  care,  as  far  as  lies  in  him,  that  no 
'  man  neglect  his  own  soul  ?  I  thought,  I 
'  confess,  that  every  man  was  in  some  sort 
'  charged  with  the  care  of  his  neighbour's 
'  soul.  But  in  your  way  of  reasoning,  he 
'  that  affirms  this,  takes  away  the  care  of 
'  every  man's  soul  from  himself,  and  leaves 
'  it  to  his  neighbour  rather  than  to  himself. 
'  But  if  this  be  plainly  absurd,  as  every  one 
'  sees  it  is,  then  so  it  must  be  likewise  to  say, 
'  that  he  that  vests  such  a  power  as  we  here 
'  speak  of  in  the  magistrate,  "  takes  away 
'  the  care  of  mens  souls  from  themselves, 
'  and  places  it  in  the  magistrate,  rather  than 
'  in  themselves." ' 

'  What  trifling  then  is  it  to  say  here,'  If 
you  cannot  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart, 
and  say  all  this,  viz.  that  the  magistrate  is 
like  to  be  more  concerned  for  other  mens 
souls  than  themselves,  etc.  What  then 
will  be  got  by  the  change  ?  '  For  it  is 
'  plain,  here  is  no  such  change  as  you 
'  would  insinuate  :  but  the  care  of  souls 
'  which  I  assert  to  the  magistrate,  is  so  far 
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'  you  look  on  it  as  a  most     '  from  discharging  any  man  of  the  care  of 

'  dangerous  state  for  men     '  his  own  soul,  or  lessening  his  obligation 

'  to   be   without   it  ;    and     '  to  it,  that  it  serves  to  no  other  purpose  in 

'  therefore  tell   us,'    It   is     '  the  world,  but  to  bring  men,  who  other- 

'  every  man's  true  interest,     '  wise  would  not,  to  consider  and  do  what 

'  not  to  be  left  wholly  to     '  the  interest  of  their  souls  obliges  them  to. 

'  himself  in  matters  of  re-         <  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  thing 

'  ligion.'  'here  to  be  considered,  is  not,  whether  the 

'  magistrate  be  '  like  to  be  more  concerned 

for  other  mens  souls,  or  to  take  more  care  of 

them  than  themselves  :  nor,  whether  he  be 

commonly  more  careful  of  his  own  soul,  than  other  men  are  of  theirs  : 
nor,  whether  he  be  less  exposed,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  prejudices, 
humours,  and  crafty  seducers,  than  other  men  :  nor  yet,  whether  he  be 
not  more  in  danger  to  be  in  the  wrong  than  other  men,  in  regard  that 
he  never  meets  with  that  great  and  only  antidote  of  mine  (as  you  call 
it)  against  error,  which  I  here  call  molestation.     '  But  the  point  upon 
1  which  this  matter  turns,  is  only  this,  whether  the  salvation  of  souls  be 
'  not  better  provided  for,  if  the  magistrate  be  obliged  to  procure,  as 
'  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  every  man  take  such  care  as  he  ought  of  his 
'  soul,  that  if  he  be  not  so  obliged,  but  the  care  of  every  man's  soul  be 
'left  to  himself  alone?    which  certainly  any  man  of  common  sense 
'may  easily  determine.     For  as  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  deny  but  God 
'  has  more  amply  provided  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul,  by  oblig- 
'  ing  your  neighbour,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  take  care  of  it ;  though  it  Is 
'  possible  your  neighbour  may  not  be  more  concerned  for  it  than  your- 
'  self ;  or  may  not  be  more  careful  of  his  own  soul,  than  you  are  of 
'  yours  ;  or  may  be  no  less  exposed,  in  matters  of  religion,  to  prejudices, 
'  etc.  than  you  are  ;  because  if  you  are  yourself  wanting  to  your  own 
'  soul,  it  is  more  likely  that  you  will  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it,  if 
'  your  neighbour  be  obliged  to  admonish  and  exhort  you  to  it,  that  if  he 
'  be  not  ;  though  it  may  fall  out  that  he  will  not  do  what  he  is  obliged 
'  to  do  in  that  case.     So  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  salvation 
'  of  all  men's   souls  is  better  provided  for,  if  besides  the  obligation 
'  which  every  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  own  soul  (and  that  which 
'  every  man's  neighbour  has  likewise  to  do  it)  the  magistrate  also  be 
'  intrusted  and  obliged  to  see  that  no  man  neglect  his  soul  ;  than  it 
'  would  be,  if  every  man  were  left  to  himself  in  this  matter  :  because 
'  though  we  should  admit  that  the  magistrate  is  not  like  to  be,  or  is  not 
'  ordinarily  more  concerned  for  other  mens  souls,  than  they  themselves 
'  are,  etc.  it  is  nevertheless  undeniably  true  still,  that  whoever  neglects 
'  his  soul,  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  take  care  of  it,  if  the  magis- 
'  trate  be  obliged  to  do  what  lies  in  him  to  bring  him  to  do  it,  than  if 
'he  be  not.     Which  is  enough  to  shew,  that  it  is  every  man's  true  in- 
'  terest,  that  the  care  of  his  soul  should  not  be  left  to  himself  alone, 
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'but  that  the  magistrate  should  be  so  far  intrusted  with  it  as  I  contend 
'  that  lie  is.' 

Your  complaint  of  my  not  having  formally  contradicted  the  words 
above-cited,  looking  as  if  there  were  some  weighty  argument  in  them : 
I  must  inform  my  reader,  that  they  are  subjoined  to  those,  wherein 
you  recommend  the  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  by  the  gain 
those  that  are  punished  shall  make  by  it,  though  it  be  misapplied  by 
the  magistrate  to  bring  them  to  a  wrong  religion.  So  that  these  words 
of  yours,  '  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to  them  by  it/  is  all  the  hurt  that 
comes  to  men  by  a  misapplication  of  the  magistrate's  power,  when 
being  of  a  false  religion,  he  uses  force  to  bring  men  to  it.  And  then 
your  proposition  stands  thus,  'That  the  suffering  what  you  call  tolerable 
'inconveniencies  for  their  following  the  light  of  their  own  reasons,  and 
'the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  is  no  such  mischief  to  mankind 
'as  to  make  it  more  eligible,  that  there  should  be  no  power  vested  in 
'the  magistrate,'  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  though 
the  magistrates  misapply  this  power,  i.e.  use  it  to  bring  men  to  their 
own  religion*\vhen  false. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  you  say,  if  it  has  any  coherent  meaning  in 
it  :  for  it  being  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  such  a  power  vested  in  the 
magistrate,  under  the  miscarriages  and  misapplications  it  is  in  common 
practice  observed  to  be  liable  to  ;  can  have  no  other  sense.  But  I 
having  proved,  that  if  such  a  power  be  by  the  law  of  nature  vested  in 
the  magistrate,  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  use  it  for  the  promoting 
of  his  religion  as  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  shall  not  much  trouble 
myself,  if  like  a  man  of  art  you  should  use  your  skill  to  give  it  another 
sense  :  for  such  is  your  natural  talent,  or  great  caution,  that  you  love 
to  speak  indefinitely,  and,  as  seldom  as  may  be,  leave  yourself  account 
able  for  any  propositions  of  a  clear  determined  sense  ;  but  under 
words  of  doubtful,  but  seeming  plausible  signification,  conceal  a 
meaning,  which  plainly  expressed  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  con 
tradict  your  own  positions,  or  common  sense :  instances  whereof,  more 
than  one,  we  have  here  in  this  sentence  of  yours.  For,  r.  The  words 
tolerable  inconveniencies  carry  a  very  fair  shew  of  some  very  slight 
matter  ;  and  yet  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  may  comprehend 
any  of  those  severities  lately  used  in  France.  For  these  tolerable  in 
conveniencies  are  the  same  you  in  this  very  page  and  elsewhere  call 
convenient  penalties.  Convenient  for  what  ?  In  this  very  place  they 
must  be  such,  as  may  keep  men  '  from  following  their  own  groundless 
'prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  and  crafty  seducers.'  And  you 
tell  us,  the  magistrate  may  require  men  '  under  convenient  penalties 
'  to  forsake  their  false  religions,  and  embrace  the  true.'  Who  now- 
must  be  judge, in  these  cases,  what  are  convenient  penalties?  Common 
sense  will  tell  us,  the  magistrate  that  uses  them  ;  but  besides,  we  have 
your  word  for  it,  that  the  magistrate's  prudence  and  experience  enables 
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him  to  judge  best  what  penalties  do  agree  with  your  rule  of  moderation, 
which,  as  I  have  shewn,  is  no  rule  at  all.  So  that  at  last  your  tolerable 
inconveniencies  are  such  as  the  magistrate  shall  judge  convenient  to 
oppose  to  mens  prejudices,  humours,  and  to  seducers;  such  as  he  shall 
think  convenient  to  bring  men  from  their  false  religions,  or  to  punish 
their  rejecting  the  true  :  which  whether  they  will  not  reach  mens 
estates  and  liberties,  or  go  as  far  as  any  the  king  of  France  has  used,  is 
more  than  you  can  be  security  for.  2.  Another  set  of  good  words  we 
have  here,  which  at  first  hearing  are  apt  to  engage  mens  concern,  as  if 
too  much  could  not  be  done  to  recover  men  from  so  perilous  a  state 
as  they  seem  to  describe ;  and  those  are  '  men  following  their  own 
'  groundless  prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  or  crafty  seducers." 
Are  not  these  expressions  to  set  forth  a  deplorable  condition,  and  to 
move  pity  in  all  that  hear  them  ?  Enough  to  make  the  unattentive 
reader  ready  to  cry  out,  help  for  the  Lord's  sake  !  do  any  thing  rather 
than  suffer  such  poor  prejudiced  seduced  people  to  be  eternally  lost ! 
Where  he  that  examines  what  persons  these  words  can  in^our  scheme 
describe,  will  find  they  are  only  such  as  any  where  dissent  from  those 
articles  of  faith,  and  ceremonies  of  outward  worship,  which  the  magis 
trate,  or  at  least  you  his  director,  approve  of.  For  whilst  you  talk  thus 
of  the  true  religion  in  general,  and  that  so  general,  that  you  cannot 
allow  yourself  to  descend  so  near  to  particulars,  as  to  recommend  the 
searching  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  to  find  it  ;  and  that  the  power 
in  the  magistrates  hands  to  use  force,  is  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion  ;  I  ask,  whether  you  do  not  think,  either  he  or  you  must  be 
judge,  which  is  the  true  religion,  before  he  can  exercise  that  power  ? 
and  then  he  must  use  his  force  upon  all  those  who  dissent  from  it, 
who  are  then  the  prejudiced,  humoursome,  and  seduced,  you  here 
speak  of.  Unless  this  be  so,  and  the  magistrate  be  judge,  I  ask,  who 
shall  resolve  which  is  the  prejudiced  person,  the  prince  with  his  politicks, 
or  he  that  suffers  for  his  religion  ?  Which  the  more  dangerous  seducer, 
Lewis  XIV.  with  his  dragoons,  or  Mr.  Claud  with  his  sermons  ?  It 
will  be  no  small  difficulty  to  find  out  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
following  groundless  prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  or  crafty 
seducers,  unless  in  those  places  where  you  shall  be  graciously  pleased 
to  decide  the  question  ;  and  out  of  the  plenitude  of  your  power  and 
infallibility  to  declare  which  of  the  civil  sovereigns  now  in  being  do, 
and  which  do  not,  espouse  the  one  only  true  religion  ;  and  then  we 
shall  certainly  know  that  those  who  dissent  from  the  religion  of  those 
magistrates,  are  these  prejudiced,  humoursome,  seduced  persons. 

But  truly  as  you  put  it  here,  you  leave  the  matter  very  perplexed, 
when  you  defend  the  eligibleness  of  vesting  a  power  in  the  magistrate's 
hands,  to  remedy  by  penalties  mens  following  their  own  groundless 
prejudices,  unaccountable  humours,  and  crafty  seducers  ;  when  in  the 
same  sentence  you  suppose  the  magistrate  who  is  vested  with  this 
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power,  may  inflict  those  penalties  on  men,  '  for  their  following  the  light 
'  of  their  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;' 
which  when  you  have  considered,  perhaps  you  will  not  think  my 
answer  so  wholly  beside  the  matter,  though  it  shewed  you  but  that  one 
absurdity,  without  a  formal  contradiction  to  so  loose  and  undetermined 
a  proposition,  that  it  required  more  pains  to  unravel  the  sense  of  what 
was  covered  under  deceitful  expressions,  than  the  weight  of  the  matter 
contained  in  them  was  worth. 

For  besides  what  is  already  said  to  it :  how  is  it  possible  for  any 
one,  who  had  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  contradiction,  to  deny 
it  to  be  more  eligible  that  such  a  power  should  be  vested  in  the  magis 
trate,  till  he  knows,  to  whom  you  affirm  it  to  be  more  eligible  ?  Is  it 
more  eligible  to  those  who  suffer  by  it,  for  following  the  light  of  their 
own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  ?  for  these  you 
know  are  gainers  by  it,  for  they  know  better  than  they  did  before 
where  the  truth  does  lie.  Is  it  more  eligible,  to  those  who  have  no 
other  thoughts  of  religion,  but  to  be  of  that  of  their  country  without 
any  farther  examination  ?  Or  is  it  more  eligible  to  those  who  think  it 
their  duty  to  examine  matters  of  religion,  and  to  follow  that  which 
upon  examination  appears  to  them  the  truth  ?  The  former  of  these 
two  make,  I  think,  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  though  the  latter  be 
the  better  advised  :  but  upon  what  grounds  it  should  be  more  eligible 
to  either  of  them,  that  the  magistrate  should,  than  that  he  should  not, 
have  a  power  vested  in  him,  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion,  when  it  cannot  be  employed  but  to  bring  men  to  that  which 
he  thinks  the  true,  i.e.  to  his  own  religion  ;  is  not  easy  to  guess.  Or 
is  it  more  eligible  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  national  religions 
every  where,  that  the  magistrate  should  be  vested  with  this  power  ? 
who  being  sure  to  be  orthodox,  will  have  right  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  the  magistrate's  power  to  bring  those  whom  their  arguments  cannot 
prevail  on,  to  embrace  that  true  religion,  and  to  worship  God  in  decent 
ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom  God  has  left  the  ordering  of  such 
matters.  Or  last  of  all,  is  it  more  eligible  to  all  mankind  ?  And  are 
the  magistrates  of  the  world  so  careful  or  so  lucky  in  the  choice  of 
their  religion,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  mankind,  that  they 
should  have  a  right  to  do  what  in  them  lies,  i.e.  to  use  all  the  force 
they  have,  if  they  think  convenient,  to  bring  men  to  the  religion  they 
think  true  ?  When  you  have  told  us  to  which  of  these,  or  what  other, 
it  is  more  eligible  ;  I  suppose  the  reader  will  without  my  contradicting 
it,  see  how  little  truth  there  is  in  it,  or  how  little  to  your  purpose. 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  having  contradicted  that  passage  of 
yours  we  have  been  considering,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  amends 
in  what  you  say  in  reply  to  my  answer  to  it,  and  tell  you,  that  notwith 
standing  all  you  say  to  the  contrary,  such  a  power  as  you  would  have 
to  be  vested  in  the  magistrate,  takes  away  the  care  of  mens  souls  from 
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themselves,  and  places  it  in  the  magistrate,  rather  than  in  themselves 
For  if  when  men  have  examined,  and  upon  examination  embrace  what 
appears  to  them  the  true  religion,  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  treat 
them  as  misled  by  prejudice,  humour,  or  seducers  ;  if  he  may  use 
what  force,  and  inflict  what  punishments,  he  shall  think  convenient 
till  they  conform  to  the  religion  the  magistrate  judges  the  true  ;  I 
think  you  will  scarce  deny,  but  that  the  care  of  their  souls  is  by  such  a 
power  placed  rather  in  the  magistrate  than  in  themselves,  and  taken  as 
much  from  them  as  by  force  and  authority  it  can  be.  This,  whatever  you 
pretend,  is  the  power  which  your  system  places  in  the  magistrate. 
Nor  can  he  upon  your  principles  exercise  it  otherwise,  as  I  imagine  I 
have  shewed. 

You  speak  here,  as  if  this  power,  which  you  would  have  to  be  vested 
in  the  magistrate,  did  not  at  all  discharge,  but  assist  the  care  every  ' 
one  has  or  ought  to  have  of  his  own  soul.  I  grant,  were  the  power 
you  would  place  in  the  magistrate  such  as  every  man  has  to  take  care 
of  his  neighbour's  soul,  which  is  to  express  itself  only  by  counsel,  ar 
guments  and  persuasion  ;  it  left  him  still  the  free  liberty  of  judging 
for  himself ;  and  so  the  care  of  his  soul  remained  still  in  his  own 
hands.  But  if  men  be  persuaded,  that  the  wise  and  good  God  has 
vested  a  power  in  the  magistrate,  to  be  so  far  judge  for  them,  what  is 
the  true  religion,  as  to  punish  them  for  rejecting  the  religion  which  the 
magistrate  thinks  the  true,  when  offered  with  such  evidence  as  he 
judges  sufficient  to  convince  them  ;  and  to  punish  them  on  till  they 
consider  so  as  to  embrace  it  ;  what  remains,  but  that  they  render 
themselves  to  the  care  and  conduct  of  a  guide  that  God  in  his  good 
ness  has  appointed  them,  who  having  authority  and  commission  from 
God  to  be  judge  for  them,  which  is  the  true  religion,  and  what  are 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  it  ;  and  he 
himself  being  convinced  of  it,  why  should  they  be  so  foolish,  as  to 
suffer  punishments  in  opposition  to  a  power  which  is  in  the  right,  and 
they  ought  to  submit  to  ?  To  what  purpose  should  they,  under  the 
weight  of  penalties  waste  time  and  pains  in  examining,  since  whatever 
they  should  judge  upon  examination,  the  magistrate  judging  the  argu 
ments  and  reasons  he  offers  for  the  truth  of  his  religion,  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  them,  they  must  still  lie  under  the  punishment 
the  magistrate  shall  think  convenient  till  they  do  comply  ? 

Besides,  when  they  are  thus  punished  by  their  magistrate  for  not 
conforming,  what  need  they  examine  ?  Since  you  tell  them,  '  It  is  not 
'  strictly  necessary  to  salvation,  that  all  that  are  of  the  true  religion 
'  should  understand  the  grounds  of  it.'  The  magistrate  being  of  the 
one  only  true  religion,  knows  it  to  be  so  ;  and  he  knows  that  that 
religion  was  tendered  to  them  with  sufficient  evidence,  and  therefore  is 
obliged  to  punish  them  for  rejecting  it.  This  is  that  which  men  must 
upon  your  .scheme  suppose  ;  for  it  is  what  you  yourself  must  suppose 
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before  the  magistrate  can  exercise  that  power  you  contend  to  be  vested 
in  him,  as  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  put  your  system  together, 
and  particularly  weigh  what  you  say. 

When  therefore  men  are  put  into  such  a  state  as  this,  that  the 
magistrate  may  judge  what  is  the  true  religion  ;  the  magistrate  may 
judge  what  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  the  magistrate  may  be 
judge  to  whom  it  is  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence,  and  punish  them 
that  reject  it  so  proposed  with  such  penalties  as  he  also  shall  judge 
convenient,  and  all  this  by  God's  appointment,  and  an  authority 
received  from  the  wise  and  benign  Governor  of  all  things  ;  I  ask, 
whether  the  care  of  mens  souls  are  not  taken  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  put  into  the  magistrate's.  Whether  in  such  a  state  they  can  or 
will  think  there  is  any  need,  or  that  it  is  to  any  purpose  for  them  to 
examine  ?  And  whether  this  be  a  cure  for  the  natural  aversion  that 
is  in  men  to  consider  and  weigh  matters  of  religion  ;  and  the  way  to 
force,  or  so  much  as  encourage  them  to  examine  ? 

But,  say  you,  '  the  salvation  of  all  mens  souls  is  better  provided  for, 
'  if  besides  the  obligation  that  every  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  own 
4  soul,  the  magistrate  also  be  entrusted  and  obliged  to  see  that  no  man 
'neglect  his  own  soul,  than  it  would  be  if  every  man  were  left  to  him- 
'  self  in  that  master.'  Whatever  ground  another  may  have  to  say  thisf 
you  can  have  none  :  You  who  give  so  good  reason  why  conformists, 
though  ever  so  ignorant  and  negligent  in  examining  matters  of  religion, 
cannot  yet  be  punished  to  make  them  consider,  must  acknowledge 
that  '  all  mens  salvation  is  not  the  better  provided  for  by  a  power 
'  vested  in  the  magistrate,'  which  cannot  reach  the  far  greatest  part  of 
men,  which  are  every  where  the  conformist  to  the  national  religion. 
You  that  plead  so  well  for  the  magistrate's  not  examining  whether 
those  that  conform,  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction,  but  say  it  is 
ordinary  presumable  they  do  so  ;  wherein  I  beseech  you  do  you  put 
this  care  of  mens  salvation  that  is  placed  in  the  magistrate  ?  even  in 
bringing  them  to  outward  conformity  to  the  national  religion,  and  there 
leaving  them.  And  are  the  souls  of  all  mankind  the  better  provided 
for,  if  the  magistrates  of  the  world  are  vested  with  a  power  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  an  outward  profession  of  what  they  think  the 
true  religion,  without  any  other  care  of  their  salvation  ?  For  thither, 
and  no  farther,  reaches  their  use  of  force  in  your  way  of  applying  it. 

Give  me  leave  therefore  to  trifle  with  you  once  again,  and  to  desire 
you  to  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  tell  me  what  mankind  shall 
gain  by  the  change  ?  For  I  hope  by  this  time  it  is  not  so  much  a 
paradox  to  you,  that  if  the  magistrate  be  commissioned  by  God  to 
take  care  of  mens  souls,  in  your  way  it  takes  away  the  care  of  mens 
souls  from  themselves  in  all  those  who  have  need  of  this  assistance  of 
the  magistrate,  i.e.  all  those  who  neglect  to  consider,  and  are  averse 
to  examination. 
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One  thing  more  give  me  leave  to  observe  to  you,  and  that  is,  that 
taking  care  of  mens  souls,  or  taking  care  that  they  neglect  not  their 
souls,  and  laying  penalties  on  them  to  bring  them  in  outward  profes 
sion  to  the  national  religion,  are  two  very  different  things,  though  in 
this  place  and  elsewhere  you  confound  them,  and  would  have  penal 
laws,  requiring  church-conformity,  pass  under  the  name  of  care  of 
mens  souls  ;  for  that  is  the  utmost  your  way  of  applying  force  does  or 
can  reach  to  ;  and  what  care  is  therein  taken  of  mens  souls,  may  be 
seen  by  the  lives  and  knowledge  observable  in  not  a  few  conformists. 
This  is  not  said  to  lay  any  blame  on  conformity,  but  to  shew  how  im 
properly  you  speak,  when  you  call  penal  laws  made  to  promote  confor 
mity,  and  force  used  to  bring  men  to  it,  a  care  of  mens  souls  ;  when 
even  the  exactest  observers,  and  most  zealous  advancers  of  conformity 
may  be  as  irreligious,  ignorant,  and  vicious,  as  any  other  men. 

In  the  first  treatise  we  heard  not  a  syllable  of  any  other  use  or  end 
of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  but  only  to  make  men  consider.  But 
in  your  second,  being  forced  to  own  bare-faced  the  punishing  of  men 
for  their  religion,  you  call  it,  '  a  vice  to  reject  the  true  faith,  and  to  re- 
'  fuse  to  worship  God  in  decent  ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom  God 
'has  left  the  ordering  it  ;'  and  tell  us,  that  '  it  is  a  fault  which  may 
' justly  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  not  to  be  q(  the  national 
'religion,  where  the  true  is  the  national  religion.'  To  make  this  doc 
trine  of  persecution  seem  limited,  and  go  down  the  better,  to  your  tell 
ing  us  it  must  be  only  where  the  national  religion  is  the  true,  and  that 
the  penalties  must  be  moderate  and  convenient ;  both  which  limitations 
having  no  other  judge  but  the  magistrate,  as  I  have  shewed  elsewhere, 
are  no  limitations  at  all ;  you  in  words  add  a  third,  that  in  effect 
signifies  just  as  much  as  the  other  two  :  and  that  is,  '  If  there  be 
'  sufficient  means  of  instruction  provided  for  all  for  instructing  them 
|  in  the  truth  of  it ;'  of  which  provision  the  magistrate  also  being  to  be 
judge,  your  limitations  leave  him  as  free  to  punish  all  dissenters  from 
his  own  religion,  as  any  persecutor  can  wish  :  For  what  he  will  think 
sufficient  means  of  instruction,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  say. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  you  say  in 
another  place,  we  will  examine  what  you  think  sufficient  provision  for 
instructing  men,  which  you  have  expressed  in  these  words;  'For  if 
'the  magistrate  provides  sufficiently  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  sub- 
'  jects  in  the  true  religion,  and  then  requires  them  all  under  convenient 
'  penalties  to  hearken  to  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  it,  and  to  pro- 
'  fess  and  exercise  it  with  one  accord  under  their  direction  in  publick 
'  assemblies.'  That  which  stumbles  one  at  the  first  view  of  this  your 
method  of  instruction  is,  that  you  leave  it  uncertain,  whether  dissenters 
must  first  be  instructed,  and  then  profess  ;  or  else  first  profess,  and 
then  be  instructed  in  the  national  religion.  This  you  will  do  well  to 
be  a  little  more  clear  in  the  next  time  ;  for  your  mentioning  no  instruc- 
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tion  but  in  publick  assemblies,  and  perhaps  meaning  it  for  a  country 
where  there  is  little  other  pains  taken  with  dissenters  but  the  confuta 
tion  and  condemnation  of  them  in  assemblies,  where  they  are  not ; 
they  must  cease  to  be  dissenters  before  they  can  partake  of  this 
sufficient  means  of  instruction. 

And  now  for  those  who  do  with  one  accord  put  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  national,  and  hearken  to  these 
teachers  of  the  true,  religion  :  I  ask  whether  one  half  of  those  whereof 
most  of  the  assemblies  are  made  up,  do  or  can,  so  ignorant  as  they 
are,  understand  what  they  hear  from  the  pulpit  ?  And  then  whether  if 
a  man  did  understand,  what  in  many  assemblies  ordinarily  is  delivered 
once  a  week  there  for  his  instruction,  he  might  not  yet  at  threescore 
years'  end  be  ignorant  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ?  Your  having  so  often  in  your  letter  mentioned  sufficient 
provision  of  instruction,  has  forced  these  two  short  questions  from  me. 
But  I  forbear  to  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  very  sober  people,  even  of 
the  Church  of  England,  say  upon  this  occasion  :  For  you  have  warned 
me  already,  that  it  shall  be  interpreted  to  be  a  quarrel  to  the  clergy  in 
general,  if  any  thing  shall  be  taken  notice  of  in  any  of  them  worthy 
to  be  mended.  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  judge, 
whether  divinity  be  a  science  wherein  men  may  be  instructed  by  an 
harangue  or  two  once  a  week,  upon  a  subject  at  a  venture,  which  has 
no  coherence  with  that  which  preceded,  or  that  which  is  to  follow,  and 
this  made  to  people  that  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  it,  and 
are  not  capable  of  understanding  such  ways  of  discourses.  I  am  sure 
he  that  should  think  this  a  sufficient  means  of  instructing  people  in 
any  other  science,  would  at  the  end  of  seven  or  twenty  years  find 
them  very  little  advanced  in  it.  And  bating  perhaps  some  terms  and 
phrases  belonging  to  it,  would  be  as  far  from  all  true  and  useful  know 
ledge  of  it  as  when  they  first  began.  Whether  it  be  so  in  matters  of 
religion,  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  must  judge.  And  if 
it  appear  that  amongst  those  of  the  national  church  there  be  very  many 
so  ignorant,  that  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  the  ministers 
themselves  to  complain  of  it,  it  is  manifest  from  those  of  the  national 
church,  whatever  may  be  concluded  from  dissenters,  that  the  means  of 
instruction  provided  by  the  law,  are  not  sufficient;  unless  that  be 
sufficient  means  of  instruction,  when  men  of  sufficient  capacity  for 
other  things,  may  live  under  many  years,  and  yet  know  very  little  by. 
If  you  say  it  is  for  want  of  consideration,  must  not  your  remedy  of 
force  be  used  to  bring  them  to  it  ?  Or  how  will  the  magistrate  answer 
for  it,  if  he  use  force  to  make  dissenters  consider,  and  let  those  of  his 
own  church  perish  for  want  of  it  ? 

This  being  all  one  can  well  understand  by  your  sufficient  means  of 
instruction,  as  you  there  explain  it,  I  do  not  see  but  men  who  have  no 
aversion  to  be  instructed,  may  yet  fail  of  it,  notwithstanding  such  a 
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provision.     Perhaps  by  'exercising  the   true  religion  with   one  accord 
under  the  direction  of  the   ministers  of  it  in  public  assemblies '  you 
mean  something  farther  ;  but  that  not  being  the  ordinary  phrase  will 
need  your  explication  to  make  it  understood. 


CHAP.  II.— Of  the  magistrate's  commission,  to  use  force  in  matters  of 

religion. 

THOUGH  in  the  foregoing  chapter  on  examining  your  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  magistrates  who  may  or  may  not  use  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  we  have  in  several  places  happened  to  take  notice  of  the  com 
mission  whereby  you  authorize  magistrates  to  act  ;  yet  we  shall  in  this 
chapter  more  particularly  consider  that  commission.     You  tell  us  'to 
use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  is  a  duty  of  the  magistrate  as  old  as 
^  the  law  of  nature,  in  which  the  magistrate's  commission  lies  :  for  the 
Scripture  does  not  properly  give  it  him,  but  supposes  it.'     And  more 
at  large  you  give  us  an  account  of  the   magistrate's  commission  in 
'  It  is  true  indeed,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith 
has  given  the  magistrate  no  new  power  or  commission  :  nor  was  there 
t  any  need  that  he  should  (if  himself  had  any  temporal  power  to  <nve  •) 
(  for  he  found  him  already,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  minister  of 
^  God  to  the  people  for  good,  and  bearing  the  sword  not  in  vain,  ic  in 
fested  with  coactive  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good  pur- 
^  poses  winch  it  might  serve,  and  for  which  it  should  be  found  needful,  even 
or  the  restraining  of  false  and  corrupt  religion  :  as  Job  long  before  (per- 
^  haps  before  any  of  the  Scriptures  were  written)  acknowledged,  when  he 
;  said,  chap.  xxxi.  26,  27,  28,  that  the  worshipping  the  sun  or  the  moon 
(  was  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.     But  though  our  Saviour 
^nas  given  the  magistrates  no  new  power;  yet,  being  King  of  kings,  he 
expects  and  requires  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  his  scepter 
and  use  the  power  which  always  belonged  to  them,  for  his  service,  and 
r  the  advancing  his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world.     And  even  that 
charity  which  our  great  Master  so  earnestly  recommends,  and  so  strictly 
^  requires  of  all  his  disciples,  as  it  obliges  all  men  to  seek  and  promote 
the  good  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own,  especially  their  spiritual  and 
iternal  good,  by  such  means  as  their  several  places  and  relations 
^enable  them  to  use  ;  so  does  it  especially  oblige  the  magistrate  to  do 
as  a  magistrate,  t.e.  by  that  power  which  enables  him  to  do  it  above 
the  rate  of  other  men,  . 

'  So  far  therefore  is  the  Christian  magistrate,  when  he  gives  his  help- 
(  mg  hand  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  by  laying  convenient  penal 
ties  upon  such  as  reject  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  using  any  other  means 
>r  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
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1  our  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no  more  than  his  duty  to  God,  to 
'  his  Redeemer,  and  to  his  subjects,  requires  of  him. 

'  Christ,  you  say,  has  given  no  new  power  or  commission  to  the 
'  magistrate  : '  and  for  this  you  should  give  several  reasons,  i.  '  There 
'  was  no  need  that  he  should.'  Yet  it  seems  strange  that  the  Christian 
magistrates  alone  should  have  an  exercise  of  coactive  power  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  yet  our  Saviour  should  say  nothing  of  it,  but  leave 
them  to  that  commission  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  other 
magistrates.  The  Christian  religion  in  cases  of  less  moment  is  not 
wanting  in  its  rules  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  you  will  not  charge  the 
New  Testament  with  a  great  defect,  if  that  law  alone  which  teaches 
the  only  true  religion,  that  law  which  all  magistrates  who  are  of  the 
true  religion  receive  and  embrace,  should  say  nothing  at  all  ot  so  neces 
sary  and  important  a  duty  to  those  who  alone  are  in  a  capacity  to  dis 
charge  it,  but  leave  them  only  to.  that  general  law  of  nature,  which 
others  who  are  not  qualified  to  use  this  force  may  have  in  common 
with  them. 

This  at  least  seems  needful,  if  a  new  commission  does  not,  that  the 
Christian  magistrate  should  have  been  instructed  what  degree  of 
force  they  should  use,  and  been  limited  to  your  moderate  penalties  ; 
since  for  above  these  twelve  hundred  years,  though  they  have  readily 
enough  found  out  your  commission  to  use  force,  they  never  found  out 
your  moderate  use  of  it,  which  is  that  alone  which  you  assure  us  is 
useful  and  necessary. 

2.  You    say,    '  If   our   Saviour  had  any   temporal   power   to   give,' 
whereby  you  seem  to  give  this  as  a  reason  why  he  gave  not  the  civil 
magistrate  power  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  that  he  had  it  not 
to  give.    You  tell  us  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  '  he  is  King  of  kings  : ' 
and  he  tells  us  himself,  '  That  all  power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven 
and  in  earth '  (Matt,  xxviii.  18).     So  that  he  could  have  given  what 
power,  to  whom,  and  to  what  purpose  he  had  pleased  :  and  concerning 
this  there  needs  no  '  if.' 

3.  '  For  he  found  him  already  by  the  law  of  nature  invested  with 
'  coactive  power,  and  obliged  to  use  it  for  all  the  good  purposes  which 
'it  might  serve,  and  for  which  it  should  be  found  needful.'     He  found 
also  fathers,  husbands,  masters,  invested  with  the  distinct  powers  by 
the  same  law,  and  under  the  same  obligation  ;  and  yet  he  thought  it 
needful  to  prescribe  to  them  in  the  use  of  those  powers.     But  there 
was  no  need  he  should  do  so  to  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  use  of 
their  power  in  matters  of  religion  ;  because  though  fathers,  husbands, 
masters,  were   liable   to   excess  in   the   use  of  theirs,  yet   Christian 
magistrates  were  not,  as  appears  by  their  having  always  kept  to  those 
moderate  measures,  which  you  assure  us  to  be  the  only  necessary  and 
useful  ones. 

And  what   at  last  is  their  commission  ?      '  Even  that  of  charity, 
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'which  obliges  all  men  to  seek  and  promote  the  good  of  others, 
'especially  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  by  such  means  as  their 
'  several  places  and  relations  enable  them  to  use,  especially  magistrates 
'as  magistrates.'  This  duty  of  charity  is  well  discharged  by  the 
magistrate  as  magistrate,  is  it  not  ?  in  bringing  men  to  an  outward 
profession  of  any,  even  of  the  true  religion,  and  leaving  them  there  ? 
But,  sir,  I  ask  you  who  must  be  judge,  what  is  for  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  his  subjects,  the  magistrate  himself  or  no  ?  If  not  he 
himself,  who  for  him  ?  Or  can  it  be  done  without  any  one's  judging 
at  all  ?  If  he,  the  magistrate,  must  judge  every  where  himself  what  is 
for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  his  subjects,  as  I  see  no  help  for 
it ;  if  the  magistrate  be  every  where  by  the  law  of  nature  obliged  to 
promote  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good,  is  not  the  true  religion  like  to 
find  great  advantage  in  the  world  by  the  use  of  force  in  the  magistrate's 
hands  ?  And  is  not  this  a  plain  demonstration  that  God  has  by  the 
law  of  nature  given  commission  to  the  magistrate  to  use  force  for  the 
promoting  the  true  religion,  since,  as  it  is  evident,  the  execution  of 
such  a  commission  will  do  so  much  more  harm  than  good  ? 

To  shew  that  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  with  a 
general  necessity  of  force,  authorizes  the  civil  power  in  the  use  of  it, 
you  use  the  following  words,  '  That  force  does  some  service  towards 
'  the  making  of  scholars  and  artists,  I  suppose  you  will  easily  grant. 
'  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  ask,  how  it  does  it  ?  I  suppose  you  will 
'  say,  not  by  its  direct  and  proper  efficacy,  (for  force  is  no  more  capable 
'  to  work  learning  or  arts,  than  the  belief  of  the  true  religion  in  men, 
'  by  its  direct  and  proper  efficacy  ;)  but  by  prevailing  upon  those  who 
'  are  designed  for  scholars  or  artists,  to  receive  instruction,  and  to 
'  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  those  means  and  helps  which  are 
'  proper  to  make  them  what  they  are  designed  to  be  :  that  is,  it  does  it 
'  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance.  Well  then,  if  all  the  usefulness  of  the 
'  force  towards  the  bringing  scholars  or  apprentices  to  the  learning  or 
'  skill  they  are  designed  to  attain,  be  only  an  indirect  and  at  a  distance 
'  usefulness  ;  I  pray  what  is  it  that  warrants  and  authorizes  school- 
'  masters,  tutors  or  masters,  to  use  force  upon  their  scholars  or  appren- 
'  tices,  to  bring  them  to  learning,  or  the  skill  of  their  arts  and  trade,  if 
'  such  an  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  usefulness  of  force,  together  with 
'  that  necessity  of  it  which  experience  discovers  will  not  do  it  ?  I 
'  believe  you  will  acknowledge  that  even  such  an  usefulness,  together 
'  with  that  necessity,  will  serve  the  turn  in  these  cases.  But  then  I 
'  would  fain  know,  why  the  same  kind  of  usefulness,  joined  with  the 
'  like  necessity,  will  not  as  well  do  it  in  the  case  before  us  ?  I  confess 
'  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  •  nor  do  I  believe  you  can  assign 
'  any.  You  ask  here,  what  authorizes  schoolmasters  or  masters  to  use 
'  force  on  their  scholars  and  apprentices,  if  such  an  indirect,  and  at  a 
'distance  usefulness,  together  with  necessity,  does  not  do  it?'  I  an- 
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swer,  neither  your  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  nor  the 
necessity  you  suppose  of  it.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  say,  that 
any  schoolmaster  has  a  power  to  teach,  much  less  to  use  force  on  any 
one's  child  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  father  :  but  a 
father,  you  will  say,  has  a  power  to  use  force  to  correct  his  child  to 
bring  him  to  learning  or  skill  in  that  trade  he  is  designed  to  ;  and  to 
this  the  father  is  authorized  by  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  force. 
This  I  deny,  that  the  mere  supposed  usefulness  and  necessity  of  force 
authorizes  the  father  to  use  it  ;  for  then  whenever  he  judged  it  useful 
and  necessary  for  his  son,  to  prevail  with  him  to  apply  himself  to  any 
trade,  he  might  use  force  upon  him  to  that  purpose  ;  which  I  think 
neither  you  nor  any  body  else  will  say,  a  father  has  a  right  to  do  on 
his  idle  and  perhaps  married  son  at  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 

There  is  then  something  else  in  the  case ;  and  whatever  it  be  that 
authorizes  the  father  to  use  force  upon  his  child,  to  make  him  a  pro 
ficient  in  it,  authorizes  him  also  to  chuse  that  trade,  art,  or  science  he 
would  have  him  a  proficient  in  :  for  the  father  can  no  longer  use  force 
upon  his  son,  to  make  him  attain  any  art  or  trade,  than  he  can  prescribe 
to-  him  the  art  or  trade  he  is  to  attain.  Put  your  parallel  now  if  you 
please  :  The  father  by  the  usefulness  and  necessity  offeree  is  authorized 
to  use  it  upon  his  child,  to  make  him  attain  any  art  or  science  ;  there 
fore  the  magistrate  is  authorized  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion,  because  it  is  useful  and  necessary.  Thus  far  you  have  used 
it,  and  you  think  it  does  well.  But  let  us  go  on  with  the  parallel :  this 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  force  authorizes  the  father  to  use  it,  to 
make  his  son  apply  himself  to  the  use  of  the  means  and  helps  which 
are  proper  to  make  him  what  he  is  designed  to  be,  no  longer  than  it 
authorizes  the  father  to  design  what  his  son  shall  be,  and  to  chuse  for 
him  the  art  or  trade  he  shall  be  of :  and  so  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
you  suppose  in  force  to  bring  men  to  any  church,  cannot  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  use  force  any  farther  than  he  has  a  right  to  chuse  for 
any  one  what  church  or  religion  he  shall  be  of.  So  that  if  you  will 
stick  to  this  argument,  and  allow  the  parallel  between  a  magistrate 
and  a  father,  and  the  right  they  have  to  use  force  for  the  instructing 
of  their  subjects  in  religion,  and  children  in  arts,  you  must  either 
allow  the  magistrate  to  have  power  to  chuse  what  religion  his  sub 
jects  shall  be  of,  which  you  have  denied,  or  else  that  he  has  no 
power  to  use  force  to  make  them  use  means  to  be  of  it. 

A  father  being  intrusted  with  the  care  and  provision  for  his  child, 
is  as  well  bound  in  duty,  as  fitted  by  natural  love  and  tenderness, 
to  supply  the  defects  of  his  tender  age.  When  it  is  born,  the  child 
cannot  move  itself  for  the  ease  and  help  of  natural  necessities,  the 
parents  hands  must  supply  that  inability,  and  feed,  cleanse,  and 
swaddle  it.  Age  having  given  more  strength,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs,  the  parents  are  discharged  from  the  trouble  of  putting 
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meat  into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  clothing  or  unclothing,  or  carrying 
him  in  their  arms.      The   same    duty   and    affection   which  required 
such  kind  of  helps  to  the  infant,  makes  them  extend  their  thoughts 
to  other  cares  for  him  when    he  is  grown  a  little  bigger ;    it  is  not 
only  a  present  support,  but  a  future  comfortable  subsistence  begins  to 
be  thought  on  :  to  this  some  art  or  science  is  necessary,  but  the  child's 
ignorance  and  want  of  prospect  makes  him  unable  'to  chuse.     And 
hence  the  father  has  a  power  to  chuse  for  him,  that  the  flexible  and 
docile  part  of  life  may  not  be  squandered  away,  and  the  time  of  in 
struction  and  improvement  be  lost  for  want  of  direction.     The  trade  or 
art  being  chosen  by  the  father,  it  is  the  exercise  and  industry  of  the 
child  must  acquire  it  to  himself:    but  industry  usually  wanting  in 
children  the  spur  which  reason  and  foresight  gives  to"  the  endeavours 
of  grown  men  ;  the  father's  rod  and  correction  is  fain  to  supply  that 
want,  to  make  him  apply  himself  to  the  use  of  those  means  and  helps 
which  are  proper  to  make  him  what  he  is  designed  to  be.     But  when 
the  child  is  once  come  to  the  state  of  manhood,  and  to  be  the  possessor 
and  free  disposer  of  his  goods  and  estate,  he  is  then  discharged  from 
this  discipline  of  his  parents,  and  they  have  no  longer  any  right  to 
chuse  any  art,  science,  or  course  of  life  for  him,  or  by  force  to  make 
him  apply  himself  to  the  use  of  those  means  which  are  proper  to  make 
him  be  what  he  designs  to  be.     Thus  the  want  of  knowledge  to  chuse 
a  fit  calling,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  pains  and  in 
dustry  to  attain  skill  in  it,  puts  a  power  into  the  parents  hands  to  use 
force  where  it  is  necessary  to  procure  the  application  and  diligence  of 
their  children  in  that,  which  their  parents  have  thought  fit  to  set  them 
to  ;  but  it  gives  this  power  to  the  parents  only,  and  to  no  other,  whilst 
they  live  ;  and  if  they  die  whilst  their  children  need  it,  to  their  substi 
tutes  ;  and  there  it  is  safely  placed  :  for  since  their  want  of  knowledge 
during  their  non-age,  makes  them  want  direction  ;  and  want  of  reason 
often  makes  them  need  punishment  and  force  to  excite  their  endea 
vours,  and  keep  them  intent  to  the  use  of  those  means  that  lead  to  the 
end  they  are  directed  to,  the  tenderness  and  love  of  parents  will  en 
gage  them  to  use  it  only  for  their  good,  and  generally  to  quit  it  too, 
when  by  the  title  of  manhood  they  come  to  be  above  the  direction  and 
discipline  of  children.     But  how  does  this  prove  that  the  magistrate 
has  any  right  to  force  men  to  apply  themselves  to  the  use   of  those 
means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  make  them  of  any  religion,  more 
than  it  proves  that  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  chuse  'for  them  what 
religion  they  shall  be  of? 

To  your  question  therefore :  'What  is  it  that  warrants  and  authorizes 
1  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  masters  to  use  force  upon  their  scholars  or 
'  apprentices?'  I  answer,  a  commission  from  the  father  or  mother,  or 
those  who  supply  their  places  ;  for  without  that  no  indirect,  or  at  a  dis 
tance  usefulness,  or  supposed  necessity,  could  authorize  them. 
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But  then  you  will  ask,  Is  it  not  this  usefulness  and  necessity  that 
gives  this  power  to  the  father  and  mother  ?  I  grant  it.  '  I  would  fain 
[know  then,  say  you,  why  the  same  usefulness  joined  with  the  like 
'necessity,  will  not  as  well  do  in  the  case  before  us?'  And  I,  Sir,  will 
as  readily  tell  you  :  because  the  understanding  of  the  parents  is  to  sup 
ply  the  want  of  it  in  the  minority  of  their  children  ;  and  therefore  they 
have  a  right  not  only  to  use  force  to  make  their  children  apply  them 
selves  to  the  means  of  acquiring  any  art  or  trade,  but  to  chuse  also 
the  trade  or  calling  they  shall  be  of.  But  when  being  come  out  of  the 
state  of  minority,  they  are  supposed  of  years  of  discretion  to  chuse 
what  they  will  design  themselves  to  be,  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  judge 
what  application  and  industry  they  will  use  for  the  attaining  of  it  ;  ana 
then  how  negligent  soever  they  are  in  the  use  of  the  means,  how  averse 
soever  to  instruction  or  application,  they  are  past  the  correction  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  their  parents  can  no  longer  chuse  or  design  for  them 
what  they  shall  be,  nor  '  use  force  to  prevail  with  them  to  apply  them- 
'  selves  to  the  use  of  those  means  and  helps  which  are  proper  to  make 
'them  what  they  are  designed  to  be.'  He  that  imagines  a  father  or 
tutor  may  send  his  son  to  school  at  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  and  order 
him  to  be  whipped  there,  or  that  any  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  useful 
ness  will  authorize  him  to  be  so  used,  will  be  thought  fitter  to  be  sent 
thither  himself,  and  there  to  receive  due  correction. 

When  you  have  considered,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  magis 
trate  using  force  your  way  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  there  his  under 
standing  is  not  to  supply  the  defect  of  understanding  in  his  subjects, 
and  that  only  for  a  time  ;  that  he  cannot  chuse  for  any  of  his  subjects 
what  religion  he  shall  be  of,  as  you  yourself  confess  ;  and  that  this 
power  of  the  magistrate,  if  it  be,  as  is  claimed  by  you,  over  men  of  all 
ages,  parts,  and  endowments,  you  will  perhaps  '  see  some  reason  why 
'  it  should  not  do  in  the  case  before  us,  as  well  as  in  that  of  school- 
'  masters  and  tutors,  though  you  believe  I  cannot  assign  any.'  But, 
Sir,  will  your  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  use'fulness,  together  with  your 
supposed  necessity,  authorize  the  master  of  the  shoe-makers  company 
to  take  any  one  who  comes  in  his  hands,  and  punish  him  for  not  being 
of  the  shoe-makers  company,  and  not  coming  to  their  guild,  when  he, 
who  has  a  right  to  chuse  of  what  trade  and  company  he  will  be,  thinks 
it  not  his  interest  to  be  a  shoe-maker  ?  Nor  can  he  or  any  body  else 
imagine  that  this  force,  this  punishment  is  used  to  make  him  a  good 
shoe-maker,  when  it  is  seen  and  avowed  that  the  punishment  cease, 
and  they  are  free  from  it  who  enter  themselves  of  the  company, 
whether  they  are  really  shoe-makers,  or  in  earnest  apply  themselves  to 
be  so  or  no.  How  much  it  differs  from  this,  that  the  magistrate  should 
punish  men  for  not  being  of  his  church,  who  chuse  not  to  be  of  it,  and 
when  they  are  once  entered  into  the  communion  of  it,  are  punished  no 
more,  though  they  are  as  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  unpractised  in  the 
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religion  of  it  as  before  :  how  much,  I  say,  this  differs  from  the  case  I 
proposed,  I  leave  you  to  consider.  For  after  all  your  pretences  of 
using  force  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  consequently  to  make  men 
really  Christians,  you  are  fain  to  allow,  and  you  give  reasons  for  it,  that 
force  is  used  only  to  those  who  are  out  of  your  church  :  but  whoever 
are  once  in  it,  are  free  from  force,  whether  they  be  really  Christians, 
and  apply  themselves  to  those  things  which  are  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  or  no. 

As  to  what  you  say,  that  whether  they  chuse  it  or  no,  they  ought  to 
chuse  it  :  for  your  magistrate's  religion  is  the  true  religion,  that  is  the 
question  between  you  and  them  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  if  force  be  to 
be  used  in  the  case,  I  have  proved  that  be  the  magistrate's  religion 
true  or  false,  he,  whilst  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  is  under  an  obligation 
to  use  force,  as  if  it  were  true. 

But  since  you   think  your  instance   of  children   so  weighty   and 
pressing,  give  me  leave  to  return  you  your  question  ;  I  ask  you  then, 
are  not   parents   as  much   authorized   to   teach  their  children   their 
ehgion,  as  they  are  to  teach  them  their  trade,  when  they  have  designed 
them  to  it  ?     May  they  not  as  lawfully  correct  them  to  make  them 
learn  their  catechise,  or  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  they  may  to 
make  them  learn  Clenard's  grammar  ?     Or  may  they  not  use  force  to 
lake  them  go  to  mass,  or  whatever  they  believe  to  be  the  worship  of 
?  true  religion,  as  to  go  to  school,  or  to  learn  any  art  or  trade  ?     If 
they  may,  as  I  think  you  will  not  deny,  unless  you  will  say,  that  none 
it  orthodox  parents  may  teach  their  children  any  religion :  if  they 
may,  I  say  then,  pray  tell  me  a  reason,  if  your  arguments  from  the 
discipline  of  children  be  good,  why  the  magistrate  may  not  use  force 
>  bring  men   to  his  religion,  as  well  as  parents  may  use  force  to 
instruct  children,  and  bring  them  up  in  theirs  ?     When  you  have  con 
sidered  this,  you  will  perhaps  find  some  difference  between  the  state  of 
children  and  grown  men,  betwixt  those  under  tutelage  and  those  who 
free  and  at  their  own  disposal ;  and  be  inclined  to  think  that  those 
reasons  which  subject  children  in  their  non-age  to  the  use  offeree,  may 
not,  nor  do  concern  men  at  years  of  discretion. 

t  .  You  tell  us  farther,  <  that  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the  attain- 
f  all  the  benefits  which  political  government  can  yield  :  and 
;  therefore  if  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men  may  any  way 
be  procured  or  advanced  by  political  government,  the  procuring  and 
advancing  those  interests  must  in  all  reason  be  received  amongst  the 
^ends  of  civil  society,  and  so  consequently  fall  within  the  compass  of 
tie  magistrate's  jurisdiction.'     Concerning  the  extent  of  the  magis 
trate's  jurisdiction,  and  the  ends  of  civil  society,  whether  the  author  or 
you  have  begged  the  question,  which  is  the  chief  business  of  your  s6th 
and  two  or  three  following  pages,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  readers  to  judge, 
and  bring  the  matter,  if  you  please,  to  a  shorter  issue.      The  question 
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is,  whether  the  magistrate  has  any  power  to  interpose  force  in  matters 
of  religion,  or  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  The  argument  against  it 
is.  that  civil  societies  are  not  constituted  for  that  end,  and  the  magis 
trate  cannot  use  force  for  ends  for  which  the  commonwealth  was  not 
constituted. 

The  end  of  a  commonwealth  constituted  can  be  supposed  no  other 
than  what  men  in  the  constitution  of,  and  entering  into  it  proposed  ; 
and  that  could  be  nothing  but  protection  from  such  injuries  from  other 
men,  which  they  desiring  to  avoid,  nothing  but  force  could  prevent  or 
remedy  :  all  things  but  this  being  as  well  attainable  by  men  living  in 
neighbourhood  without  the  bonds  of  a  commonwealth,  they  could  pro 
pose  to  themselves  no  other  thing  but  this  in  quitting  their  natural 
liberty,  and  putting  themselves  under  the  umpirage  of  a  civil  sovereign, 
who  therefore  had  the  force  of  all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth 
put  into  his  hands,  to  make  his  decrees  to  this  end  be  obeyed.  Now 
since  no  man,  or  society  of  men  can  by  their  opinions  in  religion,  or 
ways  of  worship,  do  any  man  who  differed  from  them,  any  injury,  which 
he  could  not  avoid  or  redress,  if  he  desired  it,  without  the  help  of  force ; 
the  punishing  any  opinion  in  religion,  or  ways  of  worship  by  the  force 
given  the  magistrate,  could  not  be  intended  by  those  who  constituted 
or  entered  into  the  commonwealth,  and  so  could  be  no  end  of  it,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  For  force  from  a  stronger  hand  to  bring  a  man  to 
a  religion  which  another  thinks  the  true,  being  an  injury  which  in  the 
state  of  nature  every  one  would  avoid,  protection  from  such  injury  is 
one  of  the  ends  of  a  commonwealth,  and  so  every  man  has  a  right  to 
Toleration. 

If  you  will  say,  that  commonwealths  are  not  voluntary  societies 
constituted  by  men,  and  by  men  freely  entered  into,  I  shall  desire  you 
to  prove  it. 

In  the  mean  time  allowing  it  you  for  good,  that  commonwealths  are 
constituted  by  God  for  ends  which  he  has  appointed,  without  the  con 
sent  and  contrivance  of  men  :  If  you  say,  that  one  of  those  ends  is  the 
propagation  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  :  I 
shall  desire  you  to  shew  me  any  such  end  expressly  appointed  by  God 
in  revelation  ;  which  since  as  you  confess,  you  cannot  do,  you  have 
recourse  to  the  general  law  of  nature  ;  and  what  is  this  ?  The  law  of 
reason,  whereby  every  one  is  commissioned  to  do  good.  And  the  pro 
pagating  the  true  religion  for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  being  doing 
good,  you  say,  the  civil  sovereigns  are  commissioned  and  required  by 
that  law  to  use  their  force  for  those  ends.  But  since  by  this  law  all 
civil  sovereigns  arc  commissioned  and  obliged  alike  to  use  their  coac- 
tive  power  for  the  propagating  the  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  execute  such  a  commission,  or 
obey  that  law,  but  by  using  force  to  bring  men  to  that  religion  which 
they  judge  the  true  ;  by  which  use  of  force,  much  more  harm  than  good 
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would  be  done  towards  the  propagating  the  true  religion  in  the  world, 
as  I  have  shewed  elsewhere  :  therefore  no  such  commission,  whose 
execution  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  more  hinder  than  promote 
the  end  for  which  it  is  supposed  given,  can  be  a  commission  from  God 
by  the  law  of  nature.  And  this  I  suppose  may  satisfy  you  about  the 
end  of  civil  societies  or  commonwealths,  and  answer  what  you  say 
concerning  the  ends  attainable  by  them. 

But  that  you  may  not  think  the  great  position  of  yours,  which  is  so 
often  ushered  in  with  doubtless,  for  which  you  imagine  you  have  suffi 
cient  warrant  in  a  misapplied  school-maxim,  is  past  over  too  slightly, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  answered  ;  I  shall  give  you  that  farther  satis 
faction. 

You  say,  '  civil  societies  arc  instituted  for  the  attaining  all  the  benc- 
'  fits  which  civil  society  or  political  government  can  yield  ;'  and  the 
reason  you  give  for  it,  '  because  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  acknow 
ledged  that  no  power  is  given  in  vain  :'  and  therefore  'if  I  expect 
'any  of  those  benefits,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  power  of 
'attaining  them  was  given  in  vain.'  And  if  I  do  admit  it,  no  harm  will 
follow  in  human  affairs  :  or  if  I  may  borrow  an  elegant  expression  of 
yours  out  of  the  foregoing  leaf,  '  the  fortune  of  Europe  does  not  turn 
'upon  it.'  In  the  voluntary  institution,  and  bestowing  of  power,  there 
is  no  absurdity  or  inconvenience  at  all,  that  power  sufficient  for  several 
ends,  should  be  limited  by  those  that  give  the  power  only  to  one  or 
some  part  of  them.  The  power  which  a  general,  commanding  a  potent 
army  has,  may  be  enough  to  take  more  towns  than  one  from  the  enemy ; 
or  to  suppress  a  domestick  sedition,  and  yet  the  power  of  attaining 
those  benefits,  which  is  in  his  hand,  will  not  authorize  him  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  army  therein,  if  he  be  commissioned  only  to  besiege 
and  take  one  certain  place.  So  it  is  in  a  commonwealth.  The  power 
that  is  in  the  civil  sovereign  is  the  force  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  com 
monwealth,  which  supposing  it  sufficient  for  other  ends,  than  the  pre 
serving  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  in  peace  from  injury  and 
violence  :  yet  if  those  who  gave  him  that  power,  limited  the  application 
of  it  to  that  sole  end,  no  opinion  of  any  other  benefits  attainable  by  it 
can  authorize  to  use  it  otherwise. 

Our  Saviour  tells  us  expressly,  that  '  all  power  was  given  him  in 
'heaven  and  earth'  (Matt,  xxviii.  11).  By  which  power  I  imagine  you 
will  not  say,  '  that  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest '  of  those  men 
whom  you  think  need  the  help  of  political  force,  and  of  all  other  men 
too,  could  not  any  way  be  procured  or  advanced  ;  and  yet  if  you  will 
hear  him  in  another  place,  you  will  find  this  power,  which  being  all 
power,  could  certainly  have  wrought  on  all  men,  limited  to  a  certain 
number  :  he  says,  'them  hast  given  him  [i.e.  thy  Son],  power  over  all 
'  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given 
'him'  (John  xvii.  2).  Whether  your  universally  acknowledged  maxim 
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of  logick  be  true  enough  to  authorize  you  to  say,  that  any  part  of  this 
power  was  given  him  in  vain,  and  to  enable  you  to  draw  consequences 
from  it,  you  were  best  see. 

_  But  were  your  maxim  so  true  that  it  proved,  that  since  it  might 
'indirectly  and  at  a  distance'  do  some  service  towards  'procuring  or 
'advancing  the  spiritual  interest'  of  some  few  subjects  of  a  com 
monwealth,  therefore  force  was  to  be  employed  to  that  end  ;  yet  that 
will  scarce  make  good  this  doctrine  of  yours  ;  '  doubtless,  common- 
'  wealths  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  all  those  benefits  which 
'  political  government  can  yield  ;  therefore  if  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
'  interests  of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  or  advanced  by  political 
'government,  the  procuring  and  advancing  those  interests  must  in 
'all  reason  be  reckoned  among  the  ends  of  civil  societies,  and  so 
'consequently  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction.' 
For  granting  it  true  that  'commonwealths  are  instituted  for  the 
'attaining  all  those  benefits  which  political  government  can  yield, 
it  does  not  follow  '  that  the  procuring  and  advancing  the  spiritual  and 
'  eternal  interest '  of  some  few  members  of  the  commonwealth  by  an 
application  of  power,  which  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  or  by  acci 
dent,  may  do  some  service  that  way,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  preju 
dices,  a  far  greater  number  in  their  civil  interests  ;  can  with  reason  be 
reckoned  among  the  ends  of  civil  society. 

'  That  commonwealths  are  instituted  for  those  ends,  viz.  for  the  pro- 
'  curing,  preserving,  and  advancing  mens  civil  interests,  you  say,  no 
'man  will  deny.'  To  sacrifice  therefore  these  civil  interests  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  which  are  the  allowed  ends  of  the  common 
wealths,  to  the  uncertain  expectation  of  some  service  to  be  done 
indirectly  and  at  a  distance  to  a  far  less  number,  as  experience  has 
always  shewed  those  really  converted  to  the  true  religion  by  force  to 
be,  if  any  at  all ;  cannot  be  one  of  the  ends  of  the  commonwealth. 
Though  the  advancing  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interest  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  persons  who  receive  that  benefit,  yet  if  it 
can  be  thought  a  benefit  to  the  commonwealth  when  it  is  procured 
them  with  the  diminishing  or  destroying  the  civil  interests  of  great 
numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens,  then  the  ravaging  of  an  enemy,  the 
plague,  or  a  famine,  may  be  said  to  bring  a  benefit  to  the  common 
wealth  :  for  either  of  these  may  indirectly  and  at  a  distance  do  some 
service  towards  the  advancing  or  procuring  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
interest  of  some  of  those  who  suffer  in  it. 

In  the  two  latter  paragraphs  you  except  against  my  want  of  exact 
ness,  in  setting  down  your  opinion  I  am  arguing  against.  Had  it 
been  any  way  to  take  off  the  force  of  what  you  say,  or  that  the  reader 
could  have  been  misled  by  my  words  in  any  part  of  the  question  I  was 
arguing  against,  you  had  had  reason  to  complain  :  if  not,  you  had 
done  better  to  have  entertained  the  reader  with  a  clearer  answer  to  my 
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argument,  than  spent  your  ink  and  his  time  needlessly  to  show  such 
niceness. 

My  argument  is  as  good  against  your  tenet  in  your  own  words,  as  in 
mine  which  you  except  against ;  your  words  are,  '  doubtless  common- 
'  wealths  are  instituted  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits  which  political 
'  government  can  yield  ;  and  therefore  if  the  spiritual  and  eternal  i:> 
'  terest  of  men  may  any  way  be  procured  or  advanced  by  political 
'  government,  the  procuring  and  advancing  those  interests  must  in  all 
'  reason  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ends  of  civil  societies.' 

To  which  I  answered,  that  if  this  be  so,  ( Then  this  position  must 
'be  true,  viz.  That  all  societies  whatsoever  are  instituted  for  the  attain- 
'  ing  all  the  benefits  that  they  may  any  way  yield  ;  there  being  nothing 
'  peculiar  to  civil  society  in  the  case,  why  that  society  should  be  insti- 
'  tuted  for  the  attaining  all  the  benefits  it  can  any  way  yield,  and  other 
'  societies  not.  By  which  argument  it  will  follow,  that  all  societies  are 
'  instituted  for  one  and  the  same  end,  i.e.  for  the  attaining  all  the  bene- 
'  fits  they  they  can  any  way  yield.  By  which  account  there  will  be  no 
'  difference  between  church  and  state,  a  commonwealth  and  an  army, 
'  or  between  a  family  and  the  East  India  company  ;  all  which  have 
'  hitherto  been  thought  distinct  sorts  of  societies,  instituted  for  different 
'ends.  If  your  hypothesis  hold  good,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  family 
'  must  be  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  administer  the  sacraments  ;  and 
'  one  business  of  an  army  to  teach  languages,  and  propagate  religion  ; 
'  because  these  are  benefits  some  way  or  other  attainable  by  those 
'  societies  :  unless  you  take  want  of  commission  and  authority  to  be  a 
'sufficient  impediment :  and  that  will  be  so  in  other  cases.  To  which 
'you  reply,  '  Nor  will  it  follow  from  hence,  that  all  societies  are  insti- 
'  tuted  for  one  and  the  same  end  (as  you  imagine  it  will),  unless  you 
'  suppose  all  societies  enabled  by  the  power  they  are  endued  with  to 
'  attain  the  same  end,  which  I  believe  no  man  hitherto  did  ever  affirm. 
'And  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  position,  there  may  be  still  as 
'  great  a  difference  as  you  please  between  church  and  state,  a  com- 
'  monwealth  and  an  army,  or  between  a  family  and  the  East-India 
'  company.  Which  several  societies,  as  they  are  instituted  for  different 
'  ends,  so  are  they  likewise  furnished  with  different  powers  proportion- 
'  ate  to  their  respective  ends.'  In  which  the  reason  you  give  to  destroy 
'  my  inference,  I  am  to  thank  you  for,  if  you  understood  the  force  of  it, 
it  being  the  very  same  I  bring  to  show  that  my  inference  from  your 
way  of  arguing  is  good.  I  say,  that  from  your  way  of  reasonings 
about  the  ends  of  government,  '  It  would  follow  that  all  societies  were 
'  instituted  for  one  and  the  same  end  ;  unless  you  take  want  of  com- 
'  mission  and  authority  to  be  a  sufficient  impediment.'  And  you  tell 
me  here  it  will  not  follow,  '  unless  I  suppose  all  societies  enabled  by 
'  the  power  they  are  endued  with,  to  attain  the  same  end  ; '  which  in 
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other  words  is,  unless  I  suppose  all  who  have  in  their  hands  the  force 
of  any  society,  to  have  all  of  them  the  same  commission. 

The  natural  force  of  all  the  members  of  any  society,  or  of  those  who 
by  the  society  can  be  procured  to  assist  it,  is  in  one  sense  called  the 
power  of  that  society.  This  power  or  force  is  generally  put  into  some 
one  or  few  persons  hands  with  direction  and  authority  how  to  use  it ; 
and  this  in  another  sense  is  called  also  the  power  of  the  society  :  and 
this  is  the  power  you  here  speak  of,  and  in  these  following  words,  viz. 
'  Several  societies,  as  they  are  instituted  for  different  ends  ;  so  likewise 
'are  they  furnished  with  different  powers  proportionate  to  their  re- 
'  spective  ends.'  The  power  therefore  of  any  society  in  this  sense,  is 
nothing  but  the  authority  and  direction  given  to  those  that  have  the 
management  of  the  force  or  natural  power  of  the  society,  how  and  to 
what  ends  to  use  it,  by  which  commission  the  ends  of  societies  are 
known  and  distinguished.  So  that  all  societies  wherein  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  force  or  natural  power  of  the 
society,  have  commission  and  authority  to  use  the  force  or  natural 
power  of  the  society  to  attain  the  same  benefits,  are  instituted  for  the 
same  end.  And  therefore,  if  in  all  societies,  those  who  have  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  force  or  natural  power  of  the  society,  are  commissioned 
or  authorized  to  use  that  force  to  attain  all  the  benefits  attainable  by 
it,  all  societies  are  instituted  to  the  same  end  :  and  so  what  I  said  will 
still  be  true,  viz.  '  That  a  family  and  an  army,  a  commonwealth  and  a 
'  church,  have  all  the  same  end.  And  if  your  hypothesis  hold  good, 
'  one  of  the  ends  of  a  family  must  be  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  ad- 
'  minister  the  sacraments ;  and  one  business  of  an  army  to  teach 
'  languages,  and  propagate  religion,  because  these  are  benefits  some 
'  way  or  other  attainable  by  those  societies  ;  unless  you  take  want  of 
'  commission  and  authority  to  be  a  sufficient  impediment :  and  that 
'  will  be  so  too  in  other  cases.'  To  which  you  have  said  nothing  but 
what  does  confirm  it,  which  you  will  a  little  better  see,  when  you  have 
considered  that  any  benefit  attainable  by  force  or  natural  power  of  a 
society,  does  not  prove  the  society  to  be  instituted  for  that  end,  till  you 
also  shew,  that  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the  force  of  the 
society  is  intrusted,  are  commissioned  to  use  it  to  that  end. 

And  therefore  to  your  next  paragraph,  I  shall  think  it  answer  enough 
to  print  here  side  by  side  with  it,  that  paragraph  of  mine  to  which  you 
intended  it  as  an  answer. 

L.  II.  p.  421.     'It  is  a  benefit  to  L.  III.  p.  58.     To  your  next 

'  have  true  knowledge  and  philosophy  paragraph,  after  what  has  al- 

'  embraced  and  assented  to,  in  any  ready  been  said,  I  think  it  may 

'civil   society  or  government.      But  suffice  to  say  as  follows.  Though 

'  will  you  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  perhaps  the  peripatetick  philo- 

'  benefit  to  the  society,  or  one  of  the  sophy  may  not   be  true,  (and 
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'  ends  of  government,  that  all  who  are 

'  not  peripateticks  should  be  punished, 

'  to  make  men  find  out  the  truth,  and 

'  profess  it  ?     This  indeed  might  be 

'  thought  a  fit  way  to  make  some  men 

'  embrace  the  peripatetick  philosophy, 

'  but  not  a  proper  way  to  find   the 

'  truth.     For  perhaps  the  peripatetick 

'  philosophy  may  not  be  true  ;  perhaps 

'  a  great   many  have  not   time,  nor 

'  parts  to  study  it  ;   perhaps  a  great 

'  many  who  have  studied  it,  cannot  be 

'  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  :    and 

'  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 

'  the  commonwealth,  nor  one  of  the 

'  ends  of  it,  that  these  members  of  the 

'  society  should  be  disturbed,  and  dis- 

'  eased  to  no  purpose,  when  they  are 

'  guilty  of  no  fault.    For  just  the  same 

'  reason,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to  civil 

'  society,  that  men  should  be  punished 

'  in  Denmark  for  not  being  Lutherans, 

'  in  Geneva  for  not  being  Calvinists, 

'  and  in  Vienna  for  not  being  Papists, 

'  as  a  means  to  make  them  find  out 

'  the  true  religion.    For  so,  upon  your 

'  grounds,   men   must  be  treated   in 

'  those  places  as  well  as  in  England, 

'  for  not  being  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

'land.      And   then,    I   beseech   you, 

'  consider  the  great  benefit  will  accrue 

'  to  men  in  society  by  this  method  ; 

'  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  hard  thing 

'  for    you   to   prove,   that   ever   civil 

'  governments  were  instituted  to  pu- 

'  nish  men  for  not  being  of  this  or 

'  that  sect  in  religion  ;    however  by 

'  accident,  indirectly  and  at  a  distance, 

'  it  may  be  an  occasion  to  one  perhaps 

'  of  a   thousand,  or  an   hundred,  to 

'  study  that  controversy,  which  is  all 

'  you  expect  from  it.    If  it  be  a  benefit, 

'  pray  tell  me  what  benefit  it  is.     A 

'  civil  benefit  it  cannot  be.    For  mens 

'  civil  interests  are  disturbed,  injured, 


perhaps  it  is  no  great  matter,  if 
it  be  not)  yet  the  true  religion  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and  though 
perhaps  a  great  many  have  not 
time,  nor  parts  to  study  that 
philosophy,  (and  perhaps  it  may 
be  no  great  matter  neither,  if 
they  have  not)  yet  all  that  have 
the  true  religion  duly  tendered 
them,  have  time,  and  all,  but 
idiots  and  madmen,  have  parts 
likewise  to  study  it,  as  much  as 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  study 
it.  And  though  perhaps  a  great 
many  who  have  studied  that 
philosophy  cannot  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  it,  (which  per 
haps  is  no  great  wonder)  yet  no 
man  ever  studied  the  true  reli 
gion  with  such  ca*re  and  diligence 
as  he  might  and  ought  to  use, 
and  with  an  honest  mind,  but  he 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it. 
And  that  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  be  brought  to  do  this, 
shall  be  a  little  disturbed  and 
diseased  to  bring  them  to  it,  I 
take  to  be  the  interest,  not  only 
of  those  particular  persons  who 
by  this  means  may  be  brought 
into  the  way  of  salvation,  but 
of  the  commonwealth  likewise, 
upon  these  two  accounts. 

i.  Because  the  true  religion, 
which  this  method  propagates, 
makes  good  men ;  and  good  men 
are  always  the  best  subjects,  or 
members  of  the  commonwealth ; 
not  only  as  they  do  more  sin 
cerely  and  zealously  promote  the 
publick  good  than  other  men  ; 
but  likewise  in  regard  of  the 
favour  of  God,  which  they  often 
procure  to  the  societies  of  which 
they  are  members.  And, 
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'  and  impaired  by  it.     And  what  spi-        2.  Because  this  care  in  any 

'  ritual   benefit   that    can  be   to   any  commonwealth,    of    God's   ho- 

'  multitude  of  men  to  be  punished  for  nour  and  mens  salvation,  inti- 

'  dissenting  from  a  false  or  erroneous  tics  it  to  his  special  protection 

'  profession,   I   would  have  you  find  and   blessing.     So  that  where 

'  out ;  unless  it  be  a  spiritual  benefit  this  method  is  used,  it  proves 

'to-be  in  danger  to  be  driven  into  a  both    a   spiriti*al    and    a    civil 

'wrong  way.     For  if  in  all  differing  benefit  to  the  commonwealth. 
'  sects,  one  is  in  the  wrong,  it  is  a 
'  hundred  to  one  but  that  from  which 
'  any  one  dissents,  and  is  punished 
'  for  dissenting  from,  is  the  wrong.' 

You  tell '  us,  the  true  religion  is  undoubtedly  true.'  If  you  had  told 
us  too,  who  is  undoubtedly  judge  of  it,  you  had  put  all  past  doubt :  but 
till  you  will  be  pleased  to  determine  that,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  true, 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  is  as  undoubtedly  judge  of  it  at  Copenhagen, 
and  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  as  the  king  of  England  in  this  island  :  I 
do  not  say  they  judge  as  right,  but  they  are  by  as  much  right  judges,  and 
therefore  have  as  much  right  to  punish  those  who  dissent  from  Luther- 
anism  and  Popery  in  those  countries,  as  any  other  civil  magistrate  has 
to  punish  any  dissenters  from  the  national  religion  any  where  else. 
And  who  can  deny  but  these  briars  and  thorns  laid  in  their  way  by  the 
penal  laws  of  those  countries,  may  do  some  service  indirectly  and  at 
a  distance,  to  bring  men  there  severally  and  impartially  to  •examine 
matters  of  religion,  and  so  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them, 
which  the  bare  outward  profession  of  any  religion  in  the  world  will 
not  do  ? 

'This  true  religion  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  you  tell  us  too,  never 
'  any  body  studied  with  such  care  and  such  diligence  as  he  might  and 
'  ought  to  use,  and  with  an  honest  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the 
'  truth  of  it.' 

If  you  will  resolve  it  in  your  short  circular  way,  and  tell  me  such  dili 
gence  as  one  ought  to  use,  is  such  diligence  as  brings  one  to  be  con 
vinced,  it  is  a  question  too  easy  to  be  asked.  If  I  should  desire  to 
know  plainly  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  it  would  be  a  question  too 
hard  for  you  to  answer,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  de 
manding  what  this  diligence  which  a  man  may  and  ought  to  use,  is  ; 
nor  what  you  mean  by  an  honest  mind.  I  only  ask  you,  whether  force, 
your  way  applied,  be  able  to  produce  them  ?  that  so  the  commonwealth 
may  have  the  benefits  you  propose  from  mens  being  convinced  of,  and 
consequently  embracing,  the  true  religion,  which  you  say  no  body  can 
miss,  who  is  brought  to  that  diligence,  and  that  honest  mind. 

The  benefits  to  the  commonwealth  are,  i.  '  That  the  true  religion 
'that  this  method  propagates,  makes  good  men,  and  food  men  are 
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'  always  the  best  subjects,  and  often  procure  the  favour  of  God  to  the 
'  society  they  are  members  of.'  Being  forward  enough  to  grant  that 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  benefit  of  a  society,  as  that  it  be 
made  up  of  good  men,  I  began  presently  to  give  into  your  method, 
which  promises  so  sure  a  way  to  make  men  so  study  the  true  religion, 
that  they  cannot  miss  the  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  so 
hardly  avoid  being  really  of  the  true  religion,  and  consequently  good 
men.  But  that  I  might  not  mistake  in  a  thing  of  that  consequence,  I 
began  to  look  about  in  those  countries  where  force  has  been  made  use 
of  to  propagate  what  you  allowed  to  be  the  true  religion,  and  found 
complaints  of  as  great  a  scarcity  of  good  men  there,  as  in  other  places. 
A  friend  whom  I  discoursed  on  this  point,  said,  It  might  possibly  be 
that  the  world  had  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  your  method :  because 
law-makers  had  not  yet  been  able  to  find  that  just  temper  of  penalties 
on  which  your  propagation  of  the  true  religion  was  built ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  great  pity  you  had  not  yet  discovered  this  great  secret, 
but  it  was  to  be  hoped  you  would.  Another,  who  stood  by,  said  he  did 
not  see  how  your  method  could  make  men  it  wrought  on,  and  brought 
to  conformity,  better  than  others,  unless  corrupt  nature  with  impunity 
were  like  to  produce  better  men  in  one  outward  profession  than  in 
another.  To  which  I  replied,  That  we  did  not  look  on  conformists 
through  a  due  medium  ;  for  if  we  did,  with  you,  allow  it  presumeable 
that  all  who  conformed  did  it  upon  conviction,  there  could  be  no  just 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  good  men  :  and  so  we  got  over  that 
difficulty: 

The  second  benefit  you  say  your  use  of  force  brings  to  the  common 
wealth  is,  '  that  this  care  in  any  commonwealth,  of  God's  honour  and 
'mens  salvation,  intitles  it  to  his  special  protection  and  blessing.' 
Then  certainly  all  commonwealths,  that  have  any  regard  to  the  pro- 
tec  tion  and  blessing  of  God,  will  not  neglect  to  intitle  themselves  to  it, 
by  using  of  force  to  promote  that  religion  they  believe  to  be  true. 
But  I  beseech  you  what  care  is  this  of  the  honour  of  God,  and  mens 
salvation,  you  speak  of?  Is  it,  as  you  have  owned  it,  a  care  by  penal 
ties  to  make  men  outwardly  conform,  and  without  any  farther  care  or 
inquiry  to  presume  that  they  do  it  upon  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere 
eru  bracing  of,  and  obedience  to  the  truth  ?  But  if  the  honour  of  God, 
anil  mens  salvation,  consists  not  in  an  outward  conformity  to  any  re 
ligion,  but  in  something  farther  ;  what  blessing  they  may  expect  whose 
caie  goes  so  far,  and  then  presume  the  rest,  which  is  the  hardest  part, 
an<  I  therefore  least  to  be  presumed,  the  Prophet  Jeremy,  chap,  xlviii.  10. 
will  tell  you,  who  says,  '  Cursed  be  he  that  does  the  work  of  the  Lord 
'  negligently  :'  which  those  who  think  it  is  the  magistrate's  business  to 
us«-  force  to  bring  men  heartily  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
them,  were  best  seriously  to  consider. 

Your  next  paragraph  containing  nothing  but  positions  of  yours,  which 
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you  suppose  elsewhere  proved,  and  I  elsewhere  examined,  it  is  not  fit 
the  reader  should  be  troubled  any  farther  about  them. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  who  having  cracked  himself  with  an  un 
governable  ambition,  could  never  afterwards  hear  the  place  he  aimed  at 
mentioned  without  shewing  marks  of  his  distemper.  I  know  not  what 
the  matter  is,  that  when  there  comes  in  your  way  but  the  mention  of 
secular  power  in  your  or  ecclesiasticks  hands,  you  cannot  contain  your 
self  :  we  have  instances  of  it  in  other  parts  of  your  letter ;  and  here 
again  you  fall  into  a  fit,  which  since  it  produces  rather  marks  of  your 
breeding,  than  arguments  for  your  cause,  I  shall  leave  them  as  they 
are  to  the  reader,  if  you  can  make  them  go  down  with  him  for  reasons 
from  a  grave  man,  or  for  a  sober  answer  to  what  I  say  in  that  and  the 
following  paragraph. 

Much- what  of  the  some  size  in  your  ingenious  reply  to  what  I  say 
in  the  next  paragraph,  viz.  '  That  commonwealths,  or  civil  societies 
'and  governments,  if  you  will  believe  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  are, 
'as  St.  Peter  calls  them  (i  Pet.  ii.  13.),  a.v6pwrivr\  aria-is,  the  contrivance 
'and  institution  of  man/  To  which  you  smartly  reply,  for  your  choler 
was  up,  '  it  is  well  for  St.  Peter  that  he  had  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker  on 
'  his  side.'  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  you  too  to  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Hooker's  authority  was  made  use  of  not  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
St.  Peter,  but  to  confirm  that  sense  I  gave  of  St.  Peter's  words,  which 
is  not  so  clear  in  our  translation,  but  that  there  are  those  who,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  you  know,  do  not  allow  of  it.  But  this  being  said  when 
passion  it  seems  rather  employed  your  wit  than  your  judgment,  though 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  may  yet  perhaps  indirectly  and  at  a  distance 
do  some  service. 

And  now,  Sir,  if  you  can  but  imagine  that  men  in  the  corrupt  state 
of  nature  might  be  authorized  and  required  by  reason,  the  law  of 
nature,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  of  that  state,  and  to  that  purpose 
to  put  the  power  of  governing  them  into  some  one  or  more  niens 
hands  in  such  forms,  and  under  such  agreements  as  they  should  think 
fit ;  (which  governors  so  set  over  them  for  a  good  end  by  their  own 
choice,  though  they  received  all  their  power  from  those,  who  by  the 
law  of  nature  had  a  power  to  confer  it  on  them,  may  very  fitly  be 
called  powers  ordained  of  God,  being  chosen  and  appointed  by  those 
who  had  authority  from  God  so  to  do  :  for  he  that  receives  commis 
sion,  limited  according  to  the  discretion  of  him  that  gives  it,  from 
another  who  had  authority  from  his  prince  so  to  do,  may  truly  be  said, 
so  far  as  his  commission  reaches,  to  be  appointed  or  ordained  by  the 
prince  himself.)  It  may  serve  as  an  answer  to  your  two  next  paragraphs, 
and  to  shew  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  difficulty  in  all  that  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker  says,  nor  any  thing,  in 
what  either  of  them,  says,  to  your  purpose.  And  though  it  be  true, 
those  powers  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God ;  yet  it  may  nevertheless 
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be  true,  that  the  power  any  one  has,  and  the  ends  for  which  he  has  it, 
may  be  by  the  contrivance  and  appointment  of*  men. 

To  my  saying, '  The  ends  of  commonwealths  appointed  by  the  insti- 
'  tutors  of  them,  could  not  be  their  spiritual  and  eternal  interest, 
'because  they  could  not  stipulate  about  those  one  with  another,  nor 
'  submit  this  interest  to  the  power  of  the  society,  or  any  sovereign  they 
'should  set  over  them;'  you  reply,  'very  true,  Sir;  but  they  can  sub- 
'mit  to  be  punished  in  their  temporal  interest,  if  they  despise  or 
'  neglect  those  greater  interests.'  How  they  can  submit  to  be  punished 
by  any  men  in  their  temporal  interests,  for  that  which  they  cannot 
submit  to  be  judged  by  any  man,  when  you  can  shew,  I  shall  admire 
your  politicks.  Besides,  if  the  compact  about  matters  of  religion  be, 
that  those  should  be  punished  in  their  temporal,  who  neglect  or  despise 
their  eternal  interest ;  who  I  beseech  you  is  by  this  agreement  rather  to 
be  punished,  a  sober  Dissenter,  who  appears  concerned  for  religion  and 
his  salvation,  or  an  irreligious  prophane  or  debauched  Conformist  ?  By 
such  as  despise  or  neglect  those  greater  interests,  you  here  mean  only 
Dissenters  from  the  national  religion  :  for  those  only  you  punish, 
though  you  represent  them  under  such  a  description  as  belongs  not 
peculiarly  to  them  ;  but  that  matters  not,  so  long  as  it  best  suits  your 
occasion. 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  wonder  at  my  news  from  the  West- 
Indies,  I  suppose  because  you  found  it  not  in  your  books  of  Europe  or 
Asia.  But  whatever  you  may  think,  I  assure  you  all  the  world  is  not 
Mile-end.  But  that  you  may  be  no  more  surprized  with  news,  let  me 
ask  you,  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  men,  to  whom  the  rivers  and 
woods  afforded  the  spontaneous  provisions  of  life,  and  so  with  no 
private  possessions  of  land,  had  no  enlarged  desires  after  riches  or 
power,  should  live  together  in  society,  make  one  people  of  one  lan 
guage  under  one  Chieftain,  who  shall  have  no  other  power  but  to  com 
mand  them  in  time  of  common  war  against  their  common  enemies, 
without  any  municipal  laws,  judges,  or  any  person  with  superiority 
established  amongst  them,  but  ended  all  their  private  differences,  if 
any  arose,  by  the  extemporary  determination  of  their  neighbours,  or  of 
arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties.  I  ask  you,  whether  in  such  a  com 
monwealth  the  Chieftain  who  was  the  only  man  of  authority  amongst 
them,  had  any  power  to  use  the  force  of  the  commonwealth  to  any 
other  end  but  the  defence  of  it  against  an  enemy,  though  other  benefits 
were  attainable  by  it  ? 

The  paragraph  of  mine  to  which  you  mean  your  next  for  an  answer, 
shall  answer  for  itself. 

L.  II.  p.  424.  '  You  quote  the  author's  L.  III.  p.  63.  As  to 
'argument,  which  he  brings  to  prove  that  your  next  paragraph,  I 
'the  care  of  souls  is  not  committed  to  the  think  I  might  now  wholly 
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'magistrate,  in  these  words  :  If.  is  not  pass  it  over.  I  shall  only 
'  committed  to  him  by  God,  because  it  tell  you,  that  as  I  have 
'  appears  not  that  God  has  ever  given  any  often  heard,  so  I  hope  I 
'  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  shall  always  hear  of  '  re- 
'  to  compel  any  one  to  his  religion.  This,  'ligion  established  bylaw.' 
'when  first  I  read  it,  I  confess  I  thought  For  though  the  magis- 
'  a  good  argument.  But  you  say,  this  is  trate's  authority  can  '  add 
'quite  beside  the  business  ;  and  the  rea-  'no  force  or  sanction  to 
'  son  you  give,  is,  for  the  authority  of  the  '  any  religion,  whether 
'magistrate  is  not  authority  to  compel  any  'true  or  false,  nor  any 
'  one  to  his  religion,  but  only  an  authority  '  thing  to  the  truth  or  va- 
'  to  procure  all  his  subjects  the  means  of  '  lidity  of  his  own,  or  any 
'discovering  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  '  religion  whatsoever ;'  yet 
'  procure  withal,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  I  think  it  may  do  much 
'  that  none  remain  ignorant  of  it,  etc.  I  fear,  toward  the  upholding  and 
'  Sir,  you  forget  yourself.  The  author  was  preserving  the  true  re- 
'not  writing  against  your  new  hypothesis,  ligion  within  his  jurisdic- 
'  before  it  was  known  in  the  world.  He  tion  ;  and  in  that  respect 
'may  be  excused,  if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  may  properly  enough  be 
'prophecy,  to  argue  against  a  notion  which  said  to  establish  it. 
'  was  not  yet  started.  He  had  in  view  only 
'  the  laws  hitherto  made,  and  the  punish- 

'  ments,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  use  in  the  world.  The  penalties,  as 
'  I  take  it,  are  laid  on  men  for  being  of  different  ways  of  religion  : 
'  which,  what  is  it  other  but  to  compel  them  to  relinquish  their  own, 
'and  to  conform  themselves  to  that  from  which  they  differ?  If  this 
'  be  not  to  compel  them  to  the  magistrate's  religion,  pray  tell  us  what 
'  is  ?  This  must  be  necessarily  so  understood  ;  unless  it  can  be  s'up- 
'  posed  that  the  law  intends  not  to  have  that  done,  which  with  penalties 
'  it  commands  to  be  done  ;  or  that  punishments  are  not  compulsion, 
'  not  that  compulsion  the  author  complains  of.  The  law  says,  Do  this, 
'  and  live  ;  embrace  this  doctrine,  conform  to  this  way  of  worship,  and 
'  be  at  ease  and  free  ;  or  else  be  fined,  imprisoned,  banished,  burned. 
'  If  you  can  shew  among  the  laws  that  have  been  made  in  England 
'  concerning  religion,  and  I  think  I  may  say  any  where  else,  any  one 
'that  punishes  men  for  not  having  impartially  examined  the  religion 
'  they  have  embraced  or  refused,  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the  cause. 
'  Law-makers  have  been  generally  wiser  than  to  make  laws  that  could 
'not  be  executed:  and  therefore  their  laws  were  against  Noncon- 
'  fonnists,  which  could  be  known  ;  and  not  for  impartial  examination, 
'  which  could  not.  It  was  not  then  beside  the  author's  business,  to 
'bring  an  argument  against  the  persecutions  here  in  fashion.  He  did 
'  not  know  that  any  one,  who  was  so  free  as  to  acknowledge  that  the 
'magistrate  lias  not  an  authority  to  compel  anyone  to  his  religion, 
'and  thereby  at  once,  as  you  have  done,  give  up  all  the  laws  now  in 
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'  force  against  the  Dissenters,  had  yet  rods  in  store  for  them,  and  by  a 
'  new  trick  would  bring  them  under  the  lash  of  the  law,  when  the 
'old  pretences  were  too  much  exploded  to  serve  any  longer.  Have 
'you  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  religion  established  by  law? 
'  which  is  it  seems  the  lawful  religion  of  a  country,  and  to  be  complied 
'  with  as  such.  There  being  such  things,  such  notions  yet  in  the  world, 
'  it  was  not  quite  beside  the  authors  business  to  alledge,  that  God 
'  never  gave  such  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  -compel  any 
|  one  to  his  religion.  I  will  grant,  if  you  please,  religion  established 
'by  law  is  a  pretty  odd  way  of  speaking  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian, 
'and  yet  it  is  much  in  fashion,  as  if  the  magistrate's  authority  could 
'  add  any  force  or  sanction  to  any  religion,  whether  true  or  false.  I 
'  am  glad  to  find  you  have  so  far  considered  the  magistrate's  authority, 
'  that  you  agree  with  the  author,  that  he  hath  none  to  compel  men 
'to  his  religion.  Much  less  can  he,  by  any  establishment  of  law, 
'  add  any  thing  to  the  truth  or  validity  of  his  own,  or  any  religion 
'  whatsoever.' 

That  above-annexed  is  all  the  answer  you  think  this  paragraph  of 
mine  deserves.  But  yet  in  that  little  you  say,  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  take  notice  '  that  if,  as  you  say,  the  magistrate's  authority  may  do 
'  much  towards  the  upholding  and  preserving  the  true  religion  within 
'his  jurisdiction  ;'  so  also  may  it  do  much  towards  the  upholding  and 
preserving  of  a  false  religion,  and  in  that  respect,  if  you  say  true,  may 
be  said  to  establish  it.  For  I  think  I  need  not  mind  you  here  again, 
that  it  must  unavoidably  depend  upon  his  opinion  what  shall  be  estab 
lished  for  true,  or  rejected  as  false. 

And  thus  you  have  my  thoughts  concerning  the  most  material  of 
what  you  say  touching  the  magistrate's  commission  to  use  force  in 
matters  of  religion,  together  with  some  incident  places  in  your  answer, 
which  I  have  taken  notice  of  as  they  have  come  in  my  way. 


CHAP.  III. —  Who  are  to  be  punished  by  your  scheme. 

To  justify  the  largeness  of  the  Author's  Toleration,  who  would  not  have 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the 
commonwealth,  because  of  their  religion  ;  I  said,  '  I  feared  it  will 
'  hardly  be  believed,  that  we  pray  in  earnest  for  their  conversion,  if  we 
'  exclude  them  from  the  ordinary  and  probable  means  of  it,  either  by 
'  driving  them  from,  or  persecuting  them  when  they  are  amongst  us.' 
You  reply ;  '  now  I  confess  I  thought  men  might  live  quietly  enough 
'among  us,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  government  against  all  vio- 
'  lence  and  injuries,  without  being  endenisoned,  or  made  members  of 
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'  the  commonwealth  ;  which  alone  can  entitle  them  to  the  civil  rights 
'and  privileges  of  it.  But  as  to  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans,  if  any 
'of  them  do  not  care  to  live  among  us,  unless  they  may  be  admitted  to 
'the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commonwealth;  the  refusing  them 
'that  favour  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  looked  upon  as  driving  them  from 
'  us,  or  excluding  them  from  the  ordinary  and  probable  means  of  con- 
'  version  ;  but  as  a  just  and  necessary  caution  in  a  Christian  common- 
'  wealth,  in  respect  to  the  members  of  it :  who,  if  such  as  profess 
'Judaism,  or  Mahometanism,  or  Paganism,  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
'  the  same  rights  with  them,  would  be  much  the  more  in  danger  to  be 
'  seduced  by  them  ;  seeing  they  would  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by 
'such  a  change  of  their  religion  :  whereas  if  they  could  not  turn  to  any 
'  of  those  religions,  without  forfeiting  the  civil  rights  of  the  common- 
'  wealth  by  doing  it,  it  is  likely  they  would  consider  well  before  they 
'  did  it,  what  ground  there  was  to  expect  that  they  should  get  any  thing 
'by  the  exchange,  which  would  countervail  the  loss  they  should  sustain 
'by  it.'  I  thought  protection  and  impunity  of  men,  not  offending  in 
civil  things,  might  have  been  accounted  the  civil  rights  of  the  common 
wealth,  which  the  author  meant  :  but  you,  to  make  it  seem  more,  add 
the  word  'privileges.'  Let  it  be  so.  Live  amongst  you  then  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Pagans  may ;  but  indenisoned  they  must  not  be. 
But  why  ?  Are  there  not  those  who  are  members  of  your  common 
wealth,  who  do  not  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  any  more 
than  they  ?  What  think  you  of  Socinians,  Papists,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  Presbyterians  ?  If  they  do  not  reject  the  truth  necessary  to 
salvation,  why  do  you  punish  them  ?  Or  if  some  that  are  in  the  way 
to  perdition,  may  be  members  of  the  commonwealth,  why  must 
these  be  excluded  upon  the  account  of  religion  ?  For  I  think  there  is 
no  great  odds,  as  to  saving  of  souls,  which  is  the  only  end  for  which 
they  are  punished,  amongst  those  religions,  each  whereof  will  make 
those  who  are  of  it  miss  salvation.  Only  if  there  be  any  fear  of  seduc 
ing  those  who  are  of  the  national  church,  the  danger  is  most  from  that 
religion  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  most  resembles  it.  However, 
this  you  think  'but  a  just  and  necessary  caution  in  a  Christian  com- 
'  monwealth  in  respect  of  the  members  of  it.'  I  suppose,  for  you  love 
to  speak  doubtfully,  these  members  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  you 
take  such  care  of,  are  members  also  of  the  national  church,  whose  reli 
gion  is  the  true  ;  and  therefore  you  call  them  in  the  rl^xt  paragraph, 
subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  whom  he  has  a  special  regard.  For 
Dissenters,  who  are  punished  to  be  made  good  Christians,  to  whom 
force  is  used  '  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  and  to  the  communion 
'  of  the  church  of  God,'  it  is  plain  are  not  in  your  opinion  good  Chris 
tians,  or  of  the  true  religion ;  unless  you  punish  them  to  make  them 
what  they  are  already.  The  dissenters  therefore  who  are  already  per 
verted,  and  reject  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  you  are  not,  I  suppose 
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so  careful  of,  lest  they  should  be  seduced.  Those  who  have  already 
the  plague,  need  not  be  guarded  from  infection:  nor  can  you  fear  that 
men  so  desperately  perverse,  that  penalties  and  punishments,  joined 
to  the  light  and  strength  of  the  truth,  have  not  been  able  to  bring  from 
the  opinions  they  have  espoused,  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
should  be  seduced  to  Judaism,  Mahometism,  or  Paganism,  neither  oi 
which  has  the  advantage  of  truth  or  interest  to  prevail  by.  It  is  there 
fore  those  of  the  national  church,  as  I  conclude  also  from  the  close  of 
this  paragraph,  where  you  speak  of  God's  own  peculiar  people,  whom 
you  think  would  be  much  the  more  in  danger  to  be  seduced  by  them, 
if  they  were  indenisoned,  since  they  would  lose  no  worldly  advantage 
by  such  a  change  of  their  religion,  i  e.  by  quitting  the  national  church, 
to  turn  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans. 

This  shews,  whatever  you  say  of  the  sufficient  means  of  instruction 
provided  by  the  law,  how  well  you  think  the  members  of  the  na 
tional  church  are  instructed  in  the  true  religion.  It  shews  also,  what 
ever  you  say  of  its  being  presumable  that  they  embrace  it  upon  con 
viction,  how  much  you  are  satisfied  that  the  members  of  the  national 
church  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  they  profess,  or  rather 
herd  with  ;  since  you  think  them  in  great  danger  to  change  it  for 
Judaism,  Mahometism,  or  Paganism  itself  upon  equal  terms,  and  be 
cause  they  shall  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a  change.  But  if 
the  forfeiting  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  be  the  proper 
remedy  to  keep  men  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  why  is  it 
used  to  keep  men  from  Judaism  or  Paganism,  and  not  from  Phana- 
ticism?  Upon  this  account  why  might  not  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Ma 
hometans  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  as  far  as 
Papists,  Independents,  and  Quakers  ?  But  you  distribute  to  every  one 
according  to  your  good  pleasure  ;  and  doubtless  are  fully  justified  by 
these  following  words  :  'And  whether  this  be  not  a  reasonable  and 
'necessary  caution,  any  man  may  judge,  who  does  but  consider  within 
'  how  few  ages  after  the  flood,  superstition  and  idolatry  prevailed  over 
'  the  world,  and  how  apt  even  God's  own  peculiar  people  were  to  re- 
'ceive  that  mortal  infection  notwithstanding  all  that  he  did  to  keep 
'them  from  it.; 

What  the  state  of  religion  was  in  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  is  so 
imperfectly  known  now,  that  as  I  have  shewed  you  in  another  place, 
you  can  make  little  advantage  to  your  cause  from  thence.  And  since 
it  was  the  same  corruption  then,  which  as  you  own,  withdraws  men 
now  from  the  true  religion,  and  hinders  it  from  prevailing  by  its  own 
light,  without  the  assistance  of  force  ;  and  it»  is  the  same  corruption 
that  keeps  Dissenters,  as  well  as  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans,  from 
embracing  of  the  truth  :  why  different  degrees  of  punishments  should 
be  used  to  them,  till  there  be  found  in  them  different  degrees  of  obsti 
nacy  would  need  some  better  reason.  Why  this  common  pravity  of 
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human  nature  should  make  Judaism,  Mahometism,  or  Paganism  more 
catching  than  any  sort  of  Nonconformity,  which  hinders  men  from 
embracing  the  true  religion  ;  so  that  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans 
must,  for  fear  of  infecting  others,  be  shut  out  from  the  commonwealth, 
when  others  are  not,  I  would  fain  know.  Whatever  it  was  that  so 
disposed  the  Jews  to  idolatry  before  the  captivity,  sure  it  is,  they  firmly 
resisted  it,  and  refused  to  change,  not  only  where  they  might  have 
done  it  on  equal  terms,  but  have  had  great  advantage  to  boot ;  and 
therefore  it  is  possible  that  there  is  something  in  this  matter,  which 
neither  you  nor  I  do  fully  comprehend,  and  may  with  a  becoming 
humility  sit  down  and  confess,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
his  providence,  God's  ways  are  past  finding  out.  But  of  this  we  may 
be  certain  from  this  instance  of  the  Jews,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  because  they  were  once  inclined  to  idolatry,  that  there 
fore  they,  or  any  other  people  are  in  danger  to  turn  Pagans,  whenever 
they  shall  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a  change.  But  if  we 
may  oppose  nearer  and  known  instances  to  more  remote  and  uncer 
tain,  look  into  the  world,  and  tell  me,  since  Jesus  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  where  the  Christian  reli 
gion  meeting  Judaism,  Mahometism,  or  Paganism  upon  equal  terms, 
lost  so  plainly  by  it,  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  members  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth  would  be  in  danger  to  be  seduced  to  either 
of  them,  if  they  should  lose  no  worldly  advantage  by  such  a  change  of 
their  religion,  rather  than  likely  to  increase  among  them  ?  Till  you 
can  find  then  some  better  reason  for  excluding  Jews,  etc.  from  the 
rights  of  the  commonwealth,  you  must  give  us  leave*lo  look  on  this  as 
a  bare  pretence.  Besides,  I  think  you  are  under  a  mistake,  which 
shews  your  pretence  against  admitting  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans, 
to  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  is  ill  grounded  ;  for  what  law 
I  pray  is  there  in  England,  that  they  who  turn  to  any  of  those  religions, 
forfeit  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth  by  doing  it  ?  Such  a  law 
I  desire  you  to  shew  me  ;  and  if  you  cannot,  all  this  pretence  is  out  of 
doors,  and  men  of  your  church,  since  on  that  account  they  would  lose 
no  worldly  advantage  by  the  change,  are  in  as  much  danger  to 
be  seduced,  whether  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans  are  indenisoned 
or  no. 

But  that  you  may  not  be  thought  too  gracious,  you  tell  us,  '  That  as 
'  to  Pagans  particularly,  you  are  so  far  from  thinking  oRt  they  ought 
'  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  civil  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  because 
'  of  their  religion,  that  you  cannot  see  how  their  religion  can  be  suffered 
'  by  any  commonwealth  that  knows  and  worships  the  only  true  God,  if 
'  they  would  be  thought  to  retain  any  jealousy  for  his  honour,  or  even 
'  for  that  of  human  nature.'  Thus  then  you  order  the  matter  ;  Jews 
and  Mahometans  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  a  Christian  common 
wealth  with  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  not  be  indenisoned  : 
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Pagans  may  also  be  permitted  to  live  there,  but  not  to  have  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  nor  be  indenisoned. 

This  according  to  the  best  of  my  apprehension  is  the  sense  of  your 
words  ;  for  the  clearness  of  your  thoughts,  or  your  cause,  does  not 
always  suffer  you  to  speak  plainly  and  directly  ;  as  here,  having  been 
speaking  a  whole  page  before  what  usage  the  persons  of  Jews,  Maho 
metans,  and  Pagans  were  to  have,  you  on  a  sudden  tell  us  their  religion 
is  not  to  be  suffered,  but  say  not  what  must  be  done  with  their  persons. 
For  do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  men  who  have  any  religion,  should 
live  amongst  you  without  the  exercise  of  that  religion,  in  order  to  their 
conversion  ?  which  is  no  other  but  to  make  them  down-right  irreligious, 
and  render  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity  insignificant,  and  of  no  influence 
to  them  in  order  to  their  conversion.  It  being  less  dangerous  to 
religion  in  general,  to  have  men  ignorant  of  a  Deity,  and  so  without 
any  religion  ;  than  to  have  them  acknowledge  a  superior  Being,  but 
yet  to  teach  or  allow  them  to  neglect  or  refuse  worshipping  him  in 
that  way,  that  they  believe  he  requires,  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  him  :  it  being  a  great  deal  less  fault,  and  that  which  we  were  every 
one  of  us  once  guilty  of,  to  be  ignorant  of  him,  than  acknowledging 
a  God,  and  not  to  pay  him  the  honour  which  we  think  due  to  him.  I 
do  not  see  therefore  how  those  who  retain  any  jealousy  for  the  honour 
of  God,  can  permit  men  to  live  amongst  them  in  order  to  their 
conversion,  and  require  of  them  not  to  honour  God,  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  :  unless  you  think  it  a  preparation  to  your 
true  religion,  to  require  men  sensibly  and  knowingly  to  affront  the 
Deity  ;  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  religion  you  would  bring  them 
to,  can  allow  men  to  make  bold  with  the  sense  they  have  of  him,  and 
to  refuse  him  the  honour  which  in  their  consciences  they  are  persuaded 
is  due  to  him,  and  which  must  to  them  and  every  body  else  appear 
inconsistent  with  all  religion.  Since  therefore  to  admit  their  persons 
without  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  cannot  be  reasonable,  nor  con 
ducing  to  their  conversion  ;  if  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  you  say, 
be  not  to  be  suffered  amongst  us  till  they  are  converted,  I  do  not  see 
how  their  persons  can  be  suffered  amongst  us,  if  that  exception  must  be 
added,  till  they  are  converted  ;  and  whether  then  they  are  not  excluded 
from  the  ordinary  means  of  conversion,  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

I  wonder  this  necessity  had  not  made  you  think  on  another  way  of 
their  having  the  ordinary  means  of  conversion,  without  their  living 
amongst  us,  that  way  by  which  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
it  was  brought  to  the  Heathen  world  by  the  travels  and  preaching  of 
the  Apostles.  But  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  are  not,  it  seems, 
successors  to  this  part  of  the  commission,  'Go  and  teach  all  nations.' 
And  indeed  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  ambassador  from  God  to  people 
that  are  already  converted,  and  have  provided  good  benefices,  another 
to  be  an  ambassador  from  heaven  in  a  country  where  you  have  neither 
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the  countenance  of  the  magistrate,  nor  the  devout  obedience  of  the 
people.  And  who  sees  not  how  one  is  bound  to  be  zealous  for  the 
propagating  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  convincing,  converting,  and 
saving  of  souls  in  a  country  where  it  is  established  by  law  ?  who  can 
doubt  but  that  there  those  who  talk  so  much  of  it  are  in  earnest  ? 
Though  yet  some  men  will  hardly  forbear  doubting,  that  those  men, 
however  they  pray  for  it,  are  not  much  concerned  for  the  conversion 
of  Pagans,  who  will  neither  go  to  them  to  instruct  them,  nor  suffer 
them  to  come  to  us  for  the  means  of  conversion. 

It  is  true  what  you  say,  'what  Pagans  call  religion  is  abomination  to 
'the  Almighty.'  But  if  that  requires  any  thing  from  those  who  retain 
any  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  it  is  something  more  than  barely 
about  the  place  where  those  abominations  shall  be  committed.  The 
true  concern  for  the  honour  of  God  is  not,  that  idolatry  should  be  shut 
out  of  England,  but  that  it  should  be  lessened  every  where,  and  by  the 
light  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  be  banished  out  of  the  world.  If 
Pagans  and  Idolaters  are,  as  you  say,  the  'greatest  dishonour  con- 
'  ceivable  to  God  almighty,'  they  are  as  much  so  on  the  other  side  of 
Tweed,  or  the  sea,  as  on  this  ;  for  he  from  his  throne  equally  beholds  all 
the  dwellers  upon  earth.  Those  therefore  who  are  truly  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  God,  will  not  upon  the  account  of  his  honour,  be  concerned 
for  their  being  in  this  or  that  place,  while  there  are  idolaters  in  the 
world  ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  such  a  dishonour  to  him. 
should  every  day  be  as  much  as  possible  diminished,  and  they  be 
brought  to  give  him  his  due  tribute  of  honour  and  praise  in  a  right  way 
of  worship.  It  is  in  this  that  a  jealousy,  which  is  in  earnest  for  God's 
honour,  truly  shews  itself,  in  wishing  and  endeavouring  to  abate 
the  abomination,  and  drive  idolatry  out  of  the  world,  not  in  driving 
idolaters  out  of  any  one  country,  or  sending  them  away  to  places  and 
company  where  they  shall  find  more  encouragement  to  it.  It  is 
a  strange  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  looks  not  beyond  such  a 
mountain  or  river  as  divides  a  Christian  and  Pagan  country.  Where- 
ever  idolatry  is  committed,  there  God's  honour  is  concerned  ;  and 
thither  mens  jealousy  for  his  honour,  if  it  be  sincere  increed,  will 
extend,  and  be  in  pain  to  lessen  and  take  away  the  provocation.  But 
the  place  God  is  provoked  and  dishonoured  in,  which  is  a  narrow 
consideration  in  respect  of  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  will  no  otherwise 
employ  their  zeal,  who  are  in  earnest,  than  as  it  may  more  or  less 
conduce  to  their  conversion  of  the  offenders. 

But  if  your  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  engages  you  so  far  against 
mens  committing  idolatry  in  certain  places,  that  you  think  those  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hot  to  be 
suffered  to  be  denisons,  who  according  to  that  place  in  the  Romans 
brought  by  you,  are  '  without  excuse,  because  when  they  knew  God, 
'they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
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'  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
'  like  to  corruptible  man.'  I  shall  only  change  some  of  the  words  in 
the  text  you  cite  of  Isaiah,  '  I  have  baked  part  thereof  on  the  coals, 
'  and  eaten  it,  and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof  a  God  ?  shall  I  fall 
'  down  to  that  which  comes  of  a  plant  ?'  and  so  leave  them  with  you 
to  consider  whether  your  jealousy  in  earnest  carries  you  so  far  as  you 
talk  of ;  and  whether  when  you  have  looked  about  you,  you  are  still  of 
the  mind,  that  those  who  do  such  things  should  be  disfranchised  and 
sent  away,  and  the  exercise  of  no  such  religion  be  any  where  permitted 
amongst  us  ?  for  those  things  are  no  less  an  abomination  to  God  under 
a  Christian  than  Pagan  name.  One  word  more  I  have  to  say  to  your 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  in 
talk,  it  will  set  itself  no  less  earnestly  against  other  abominations  and 
the  practisers  of  them,  than  against  that  of  idolatry. 

As  to  that  in  Job  xxxi.  26,  27,  28,  where  he  says,  ''  idolatry  is  to  be 
'punished  by  the  judge;'  this  place  alone,  were  there  no  other,  is 
sufficient  to  confirm  their  opinion,  who  conclude  that  book  writ  by  a 
Jew.  And  how  little  the  punishing  of  idolatry  in  that  commonwealth 
concerns  our  present  case,  I  refer  you  for  information  to  the  author's 
letter.  But  how  does  your  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God  carry  you 
to  an  exclusion  of  the  Pagan  religion  from  amongst  you,  but  yet  admit 
of  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  ?  Or  is  not  the  honour  of  God  concerned 
in  their  denying  our  Saviour  ? 

If  we  are  to  look  upon  Job  to  have  been  writ  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  as  the  author  would  have  it  (p.  32),  and  so  by  a  stranger  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  ;  it  is  plain  the  general  apostacy  he  lays  so 
much  stress  on,  was  not  spread  so  far  but  that  there  was  a  govern 
ment,  by  his  own  confession,  established  out  of  Judea,  free  from,  nay 
zealous  against  idolatry  :  and  why  there  might  not  be  many  more  as 
well  as  this,  which  we  hear  of  but  by  chance,  it  will  concern  him  to 
shew  to  us. 

You  go  on,  'But  as  to  the  converting  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans 
'  to  Christianity,  I  fear  there  will  be  no  great  progress  made  in  it,  till 
'  Christians  come  to  a  better  agreement  and  union  among  themselves. 
'  I  am  sure  our  Saviour  prayed  that  all  that  should  believe  in  him, 
'might  be  one  in  the  Father  and  him' (/.  e.  I  suppose  in  that  holy 
religion  which  he  taught  them  from  the  Father),  that  the  world  might 
believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  him  :  '  and  therefore  when  he  comes 
'  to  make  inquisition,  why  no  more  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans 
'  have  been  converted  to  his  religion  ;  I  very  much  fear,  that  a  great 
'  part  of  the  blame  will  be  found  to  lie  upon  the  authors  and  promoters 
'  of  sects  and  divisions  among  the  professors  of  it  :  which  therefore,  I 
'  think,  all  that  are  guilty,  and  all  that  would  not  be  guilty,  ought  well 
'  to  consider.' 

I  easily  grant  that  "  our  Saviour  prayed  that  all  might  be  one  in 
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'that  holy  religion  which  he  taught  them,' and  in  thnt  very  prr.yer 
teaches  what  that  religion  is,  'This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
'know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent' 
(John  xvii.  3).  But  must  it  be  expected,  that  therefore  they  should  all 
be  of  one  mind  in  things  not  necessary  to  salvation  ?  for  whatever 
unity  it  was  our  Saviour  prayed  for  here,  it  is  certain  the  Apostles 
themseh-es  did  not  all  of  them  agree  in  every  thing  :  but  even  the 
chief  of  them  have  had  differences  amongst  them  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  appears  from  Gal.  ii.  n. 

An  agreement  in  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  maintaining 
of  charity  and  brotherly  kindness  with  the  diversity  of  opinions  in 
other  things,  is  that  which  will  very  well  consist  with  Christian  unity, 
and  is  all  possibly  to  be  had  in  this  world,  in  such  an  incurable  weak 
ness  and  difference  of  mens  understandings.  This  probably  would 
contribute  more  to  the  conversion  of  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans, 
if  there  were  proposed  to  them  and  others,  for  their  admittance  into 
the  church,  only  the  plain  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  necessary  to 
salvation,  than  all  the  fruitless  pudder  and  talk  about  uniting  Christians 
in  matters  of  less  moment,  according  to  the  draught  and  prescription 
of  a  certain  set  of  men  any  where. 

'  What  blame  will  lie  on  the  authors  and  promoters  of  sects  and 
'  divisions,'  and,  let  me  add,  animosities  amongst  Christians,  '  when 
'  Christ  comes  to  make  inquisition  why  no  more  Jews,  Mahometans, 
'and  Pagans  were  converted,  they  who  are  concerned  ought  certainly 
'  well  to  consider.'  And  to  abate  in  great  measure  ftiis  mischief  for 
the  future,  they  who  talk  so  much  of  sects  and  divisions,  would  do 
well  to  consider  too,  whether  those  arc  not  most  authors  and  promoters 
of  sects  and  divisions,  who  impose  creeds  and  ceremonies  and  articles 
of  mcns  making :  and  make  things  not  necessary  to  salvation  the 
necessary  terms  of  communion,  excluding  and  driving  from  them 
such  as  out  of  conscience  and  persuasion  cannot  assent  and  submit  to 
them  ;  and  treating  them  as  if  they  were  utter  aliens  from  the  church 
of  God,  and  such  as  were  deservedly  shut  out  as  unfit  to  be  members 
of  it  :  who  narrow  Christianity  within  bounds  of  their  own  making, 
which  the  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  ;  and  often  for  things  by  themselves 
confessed  indifferent,  thrust  men  out  of  their  communion,  and  then 
punish  them  for  not  being  of  it. 

Who  sees  not,  but  the  bond  of  unity  might  be  preserved,  in  the 
different  persuasions  of  men  concerning  things  not  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  if  they  were  not  made  necessary  to  church  communion  ?  What 
two  thinking  men  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  there,  who  differ  not 
one  from  the  other  in  several  material  points  of  religion,  who  never 
theless  are  members  of  the  same  church,  and  in  unity  one  with  an 
other?  Make  but  one  of  those  points  the  Shibboleth  of  a  party,  and 
erect  it  into  an  article  of  the  national  church,  and  they  arc  presently 
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divided  ;  and  he  of  the  two,  whose  judgment  happens  not  to  agree 
v,'ith  national  orthodoxy,  is  immediately  cut  off  from  communion. 
Who  I  beseech  you  is  it  in  this  case  that  makes  the  sect  ?  Is  is  not 
those  who  contract  the  church  of  Christ  within  limits  of  their  own 
contrivance  ?  who  by  articles  and  ceremonies  of  their  own  forming, 
separate  from  their  communion  all  that  have  not  persuasions  which 
just  jump  with  their  model  ? 

It  is  frivolous  here  to  pretend  authority.  No  man  has  or  can  have 
authority  to  shut  any  one  out  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  that  for 
which  Christ  himself  will  not  shut  him  out  of  heaven.  Whosoever 
does  so,  is  truly  the  author  and  promoter  of  schism  and  division,  sets 
up  a  sect,  and  tears  in  pieces  the  church  of  Christ,  of  which  every  one 
who  believes,  and  practises  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  is  a  part 
and  member  ;  and  cannot,  without  the  guilt  of  schism,  be  separated 
from,  or  kept  out  of  its  external  communion.  In  this  '  lording  it  over 
'  the  heritage  of  God'  (i  Pet.  v.  2,  3),  and  thus  overseeing  by  imposi 
tion  on  the  unwilling,  and  not  consenting,  which  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  St.  Peter,  most  of  the  lasting  sects  which  so  mangle 
Christianity,  had  their  original,  and  continue  to  have  their  support  : 
and  were  it  not  for  these  established  sects  under  the  specious  names 
of  national  churches,  which  by  their  contracted  and  arbitrary  limits  of 
communion,  justify  against  themselves  the  separation  and  like  narrow 
ness  of  others,  the  difference  of  opinions  which  do  not  so  much  begin 
to  be,  as  to  appear  and  be  owned  under  Toleration,  would  either  make 
no  sect  nor  division  ;  or  else,  if  they  were  so  extravagant  as  to  be 
opposite  to  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  so  necessitate  a  sepa 
ration,  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel,  joined  with  a  strict  discipline  of 
manners,  would  quickly  chase  them  out  of  the  world.  But  whilst 
needless  impositions,  and  most  points  in  divinity  are  established  by 
the  penal  laws  of  kingdoms,  and  the  specious  pretences  of  authority, 
what  hopes  is  there  that  there  should  be  such  an  union  amongst 
Christians  any  where  as  might  invite  a  rational  Turk  or  Infidel  to 
embrace  a  religion  whereof  he  is  told  they  have  a  revelation  from 
God,  which  yet  in  some  places  he  is  not  suffered  to  read,  and  in  no 
place  shall  be  permitted  to  understand  for  himself,  or  to  follow  accord 
ing  to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  when  it  shall  at  all  thwart, 
though  in  things  confessed  not  necessary  to  salvation,  any  of  those 
select  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  outward  worship,  whereof  the 
national  church  has  been  pleased  to  make  up  its  articles,  polity,  and 
ceremonies  ?  And  I  ask,  what  a  sober  sensible  heathen  must  think  of 
the  divisions  amongst  Christians  not  owing  to  Toleration,  if  he  should 
find  in  an  island,  where  Christianity  seems  to  be  in  its  greatest  purity, 
the  south  and  north  parts  establishing  churches  upon  the  differences 
of  only  whether  fewer  or  more,  thus  and  thus  chosen,  should  govern  ; 
though  the  revelation  they  both  pretend  to  be  their  rule,  say  nothing 
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directly  one  way  or  the  other  :  each  contending  with  so  much  eager 
ness,  that  they  deny  each  other  to  be  churches  of  Christ,  that  is,  in 
effect,  to  be  true  Christians  ?  To  which  if  one  should  add  transub- 
stantiation,  consubstantiation,  real  presence,  articles  and  distinctions 
set  up  by  men  without  authority  from  Scripture,  and  other  less  differ 
ences,  which  good  Christians  may  dissent  about  without  indangering 
their  salvation,  established  by  law  in  the  several  parts  of  Christendom: 
I  ask,  whether  the  magistrates  interposing  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
establishing  national  churches  by  the  force  and  penalties  of  civil  laws, 
with  their  distinct,  and  at  home  reputed  necessary,  confessions  and 
ceremonies,  do  not  by  law  and  power  authorize  and  perpetuate  sects 
among  Christians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Christianity,  and  scandal 
to  infidels,  more  than  any  thing  that  can  arise  from,  a  mutual  Toleration, 
with  charity  and  a  good  life  ? 

Those  who  have  so  much  in  their  mouths,  '  the  authors  of  sects  and 
'  divisions,'  with  so  little  advantage  to  their  cause,  I  shall  desire  to 
consider,  whether  national  churches  established  as  now  they  are,  are 
not  as  much  sects  and  divisions  in  Christianity,  as  smaller  collections, 
under  the  name  of  distinct  churches,  are  in  respect  of  the  national  ? 
Only  with  this  difference,  that  these  subdivisions  and  discountenanced 
sects,  wanting  power  to  enforce  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  discipline, 
usually  live  more  friendly  like  Christians,  and  seem  only  to  demand 
Christian  liberty;  whereby  there  is  less  appearance  of  unchristian 
division  among  them  :  whereas  those  national  sects,  being  backed  by 
the  civil  power,  which  they  never  fail  to  make  use  of,  at  least  as  a 
pretence  of  authority  over  their  brethren,  usually  breathe  out  nothing 
but  force  and  persecution,  to  the  great  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  said,  'that  if  the  magistrate  would  severely  and  impartially  set 
'  themselves  against  vice  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,  and  leave  men  to 
'  their  own  consciences  in  their  articles  of  faith,  and  ways  of  worship, 
'  true  religion  would  spread  wider,  and  be  more  fruitful  in  the  lives  of 
'  its  professors,  than  ever  hitherto  it  has  done  by  the  imposing  of  creeds 
'  and  ceremonies.'  Here  I  call  only  immorality  of  manners,  vice  ; 
you  on  the  contrary,  in  your  answer,  give  the  name  of  vice  to  errors  in 
opinion,  and  difference  in  ways  of  worship  from  the  national  church  : 
for  this  is  the  matter  in  question  between  us,  express  it  as  you  please. 
This  being  a  contest  only  about  the  signification  of  a  short  syllable  in 
the  English  tongue,  we  must  leave  to  the  masters  of  that  language  to 
judge  which  of  these  two  is  the  proper  use  of  it.  But  yet,  from  my 
using  the  word  vice,  you  conclude  presently,  taking  it  in  your  sense, 
not  mine,  that  the  magistrate  has  a  power  in  England,  for  England  we 
are  speaking  of,  to  punish  Dissenters  from  the  national  religion, 
because  it  is  a  vice.  I  will,  if  you  please,  in  what  I  said,  change  the 
word  vice  into  that  I  meant  by  it,  and  say  thus,  if  the  magistrates  will 
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severely  and  impartially  set  themselves  against  the  dishonesty  and 
debauchery  of  mens  lives,  and  such  immoralities  as  I  contra-distinguish 
from  errors  in  speculative  opinions  of  religion,  and  ways  of  worship  : 
and  then  pray  see  how  your  answer  will  look,  for  thus  it  runs  ;  '  It 
'  seems  then  with  you  the  rejecting  the  true  religion,  and  refusing  to 
'worship  God  in  decent  ways  prescribed  by  those  to  whom  God  has 
'  left  the  ordering  of  those  matters,  are  not  comprehended  in  the  name 
'  vice.'  But  you  tell  me,  '  If  I  except  these  things,  and  will  not  allow 
'  them  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  vice,  perhaps  other  men  may  think 
'it  as  reasonable  to  except  some  other  things  [i.e.  from  being  called 
'  vices]  which  they  have  a  kindness  for  :  for  instance,  some  may  perhaps 
'except  arbitrary  divorce,  polygamy,  concubinage,  simple  fornication, 
'or  marrying  within  degrees  thought  forbidden.'  Let  them  except 
these,  and  if  you  will,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  murder  too,  from  the 
name  of  vice  ;  nay,  call  them  virtues  :  will  they,  by  their  calling  them 
so,  be  exempt  from  the  magistrate's  power  of  punishing  them  ?  Or 
can  they  claim  an  impunity  by  what  I  have  said  ?  Will  these  immo 
ralities  by  the  names  any  one  shall  give,  or  forbear  to  give  them, 
'  become  articles  of  faith,  or  ways  of  worship  ? '  Which  is  all,  as  I 
expressly  say  in  the  words  you  here  cite  of  mine,  that  I  would  have 
the  magistrates  leave  men  to  their  own  consciences  in.  But,  Sir,  you 
have,  for  me,  liberty  of  conscience  to  use  words  in  what  sense  you 
please  ;  only  I  think,  where  another  is  concerned,  it  savours  more 
of  ingenuity  and  love  of  truth,  rather  to  mind  the  sense  of  him  that 
speaks,  than  to  make  a  dust  and  noise  with  a  mistaken  word,  if  any 
such  advantage  were  given  you. 

You  say,  '  that  some  men  would  through  carelessness  never  acquaint 
'themselves  with  the  truth  which  must  save  them,  without  being  forced 
'  to  do  it,  which  (you  suppose)  may  be  very  true,  notwithstanding  that 
'(as  I  say)  some  are  called  at  the  third  hour,  some  at  the  ninth,  and 
'  some  at  the  eleventh  hour  ;  and  whenever  they  arc  called,  they 
'  embrace  all  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation.  At  least  I  do  not  shew 
'  why  it  may  not  :  and  therefore  this  may  be  no  slip  for  any  thing 
'  I  have  said  to  prove  it  to  be  one.'  This  I  take  not  to  be  an  answer 
to  my  argument,  which  was,  that  since  some  arc  not  called  till  the 
eleventh  hour,  no  body  can  know  who  those  are,  '  who  would  never 
'acquaint  themselves  with  those  truths  that  must  save  them,  without 
'force,'  which  is  therefore  necessary,  and  may  indirectly  and  at  a 
distance  do  them  some  service.  Whether  that  was  my  argument  or 
no,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  :  but  that  you  may  not  mistake  it  now 
again,  I  tell  you  here  it  is  so,  and  needs  another  answer. 

Your  way  of  using  punishments  in  short  is  this,  that  all  that  conform 
not  to  the  national  church,  where  it  is  true,  as  in  England,  should 
be  punished  ;  what  for  ?  '  to  make  them  consider.'  This  I  told  you 
had  something  of  impracticable.  To  which  you  reply,  that  you  used 
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the  word  only  in  another  sense,  which  I  mistook :  whether  I  mistook 
your  meaning  in  the  use  of  that  word  or  no,  or  whether  it  was  natural 
so  to  take  it,  or  whether  that  opinion  which  I  charged-  on  you  by  that 
mistake,  when  you  tell  us,  'that  not  examining,  is  indeed  the  next  end 
'for  which  they  are  punished,'  be  not  your  opinion,  let  us  leave  to  the 
reader  :  for  when  you  have  that  word  in  what  sense  you  please,  what  I 
said  will  be  nevertheless  true,  viz.  '  That  to  punish  Dissenters,  as 
'  Dissenters,  to  make  them  consider,  has  something  impracticable  in 
'it,  unless  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion,  and  not  to  consider, 
'be  the  same  thing.'  These  words  you  answer  nothing  to,  having  as 
you  thought  a  great  advantage  of  talking  about  my  mistake  of  your 
word  only.  But  unless  you  will  suppose,  not  to  be  of  the  national 
church,  and  not  to  consider,  be  the  same  thing,  it  will  follow,  that  to 
punish  Dissenters,  as  Dissenters,  to  make  them  consider,  has  some 
thing  of  impracticable  in  it. 

The  law  punishes  all  Dissenters:  for  what?  To  make  them  all 
conform,  that's  evident  ;  to  what  end  ?  To  make  them  all  consider, 
say  you  :  that  cannot  be,  for  it  says  nothing  of  it ;  nor  is  it  certain  that 
all  Dissenters  have  not  considered  ;  nor  is  there  any  care  taken  by 
the  law  to  enquire  whether  they  have  considered,  when  they  do  con 
form  ;  yet  this  was  the  end  intended  by  the  magistrate.  So  then  with 
you  it  is  practicable  and  allowable  in  making  laws,  for  the  legislator  to 
lay  punishments  by  law  on  men,  for  an  end  which  they  may  be  ignorant 
of,  for  he  says  nothing  of  it  ;  on  men,  whom  he  never  takes  care 
to  enquire,  whether  they  have  done  it  or  no,  before  he  relax  the 
punishment,  which  had  no  other  next  end,  but  to  make  them  do 
it.  But  though  he  says  nothing  of  considering,  in  laying  on  the 
penalties,  nor  asks  any  thing  about  it,  when  he  'takes  them  off ;  yet 
every  body  must  understand  that  he  so  meant  it.  Sir,  Sancho  Panza 
in  the  government  of  his  island,  did  not  expect  that  men  should 
understand  his  meaning  by  his  gaping  :  but  in  another  island  it  seems 
if  you  had  the  management,  you  would  not  think  it  to  have  any  thing 
of  impracticable  or  impolitick  in  it :  for  how  far  the  provision  of  means 
of  instruction  takes  this  off,  we  shall  sec  in  another  place.  And  lastly, 
to  lay  punishments  on  men  for  an  end  which  is  already  attained,  for 
some  among  the  Dissenters  may  have  considered,  is  what  other  law 
makers  look  on  as  impracticable,  or  at  least  unjust.  But  to  this  you 
answer,  in  your  usual  way  of  circle.  That  'if  I  suppose  you  arc  for 
'  punishing  Dissenters  whether  they  consider  or  no,'  I  '  am  in  a  great 
'mistake;  for  the  Dissenters  (which  is  my  word,  not  your's)  whom' 
you  '  are  for  punishing,  are  only  such  as  reject  the  true  religion  pro- 
'  posed  to  them,  with  reasons  and  arguments  sufficient  to  convince 
'them  of  the  truth  of  it,  who  therefore  can  never  be  supposed  to 
'consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  as  they  ought,  whilst  they 
'persist  in  rejecting  that  religion,  or  (in  my  language)  continue  Dis- 
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'  senters  ;  for  if  they  did  so  consider  them,  they  would  not  continue 
'  Dissenters.'  Of  the  fault  for  which  men  were  to  be  punished,  dis 
tinguished  from  the  end  for  which  they  were  to  be  punished,  we  heard 
nothing,  as  I  remember,  in  the  first  draught  of  your  scheme,  which  we 
had  in  '  the  argument  considered,'  etc.  But  I  doubt  not  but  in  some 
of  your  general  terms  you  will  be  able  to  find  it,  or  what  else  you 
please  ;  for  now  having  spoken  out,  that  men,  who  are  of  a  different 
religion  from  the  true,  which  has  been  tendered  them  with  sufficient 
evidence  (and  who  are  they  whom  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and 
Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  with  competent  means  of 
salvation),  are  criminal,  and  are  by  the  magistrate  to  be  punished 
as  such,  it  is  necessary  your  scheme  should  be  compleated  ;  and 
whither  that  will  carry  you,  it  is  easy  to  see. 

But  pray,  Sir,  are  there  no  Conformists  that  so  reject  the  true 
religion  ?  and  would  you  have  them  punished  too,  as  you  here  profess  ? 
Make  that  practicable  by  your  scheme,  and  you  have  done  something 
to  persuade  us  that  your  end  in  earnest,  in  the  use  of  force,  is  to  make 
men  consider,  understand,  and  be  of  the  true  religion ;  and  that  the 
rejecting  the  true  religion  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence,  is  the 
crime  which  bond  fide  you  would  have  punished  ;  and  till  you  do  this, 
all  that  you  may  say  concerning  punishing  men  '  to  make  them  consider 
'  as  they  ought,  to  make  them  receive  the  true  religion,  to  make  them 
'embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them,'  etc.  will,  with  all  sober, 
judicious,  and  unbiassed  readers,  pass  only  for  the  mark  of  great  zeal, 
if  it  scape  amongst  men  as  warm  and  as  sagacious  as  you  are,  a  harshet 
name  :  whilst  those  Conformists,  who  neglect  matters  of  religion,  who 
reject  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  visibly  and  as  certainly  as  any 
Dissenters,  have  yet  no  penalties  laid  upon  them. 

You  talk  much  '  of  considering  and  not  considering  as  one  ought ;  of 
'  embracing  and  rejecting  the  true  religion/  and  abundance  more  to 
this  purpose  ;  which  all,  however  very  good  and  savoury  words,  that 
look  very  well,  when  you  come  to  the  application  of  force,  to  procure 
that  end  expressed  in  them,  amount  to  no  more  but  Conformity  and 
Non-conformity.  If  you  see  not  this,  I  pity  you  ;  for  I  would  fain 
think  you  a  fair  man,  who  means  well,  though  you  have  not  light  upon 
the  right  way  to  the  end  you  propose  :  but  if  you  see  it,  and  persist  in 
your  use  of  these  good  expressions  to  lead  men  into  a  mistake  in  this 
matter  ;  consider  what  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans  could  do  worse 
to  serve  a  bad  cause. 

Whatever  you  may  imagine,  I  write  so  in  this  argument,  as  I  have 
before  my  eyes  the  account  I  shall  one  day  render  for  my  intention  and 
regard  to  truth  in  the  management  of  it.  I  look  on  myself  as  liable 
to  error  as  others  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  I  would  neither  impose  on 
you,  myself,  nor  any  body  :  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  truth 
in  this  point  clearly  established  :  and  therefore  it  is,  I  desire  you  again 
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to  examine,  whether  all  the  ends  you  name  to  be  intended  by  your  use 
of  force,  do  in  effect,  when  force  is  to  be  your  way  put  in  practice, 
reach  any  farther  than  bare  outward  Conformity?  Pray  consider 
whether  it  be  not  that  which  makes  you  so  shy  of  the  term  Dissenters, 
which  you  tell  me  is  mine  not  your  word.  Since  none  are  by  your 
scheme  to  be  punished,  but  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  national 
religion  :  Dissenters,  I  think,  is  the  proper  name  to  call  them  by  ;  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  you  have  to  boggle  at  it,  unless  your  opinion  has 
something  in  it  you  are  unwilling  should  be  spoke  out,  and  called  by  its 
right  name  :  but  whether  you  like  it  or  no,  persecution,  and  persecution 
of  Dissenters,  are  names  that  belong  to  it  as  it  stands  now. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  leave  you  your  question,  wherein  you  ask, 
'  But  cannot  Dissenters  be  punished  for  not  being  of  the  national  reli- 
'  gion,  as  the  fault,  and  yet  only  to  make  them  consider,  as  the  end  for 
'which  they  are  punished  ?'  to  be  answered  by  yourself,  or  to  be  used 
again,  where  you  think  there  is  any  need  of  so  nice  a  distinction,  as 
between  the  fault  for  which  men  are  punished  by  laws,  and  the  end  for 
whichtfiey  are  punished.  For  to  me  I  confess  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
other  immediate  end  of  punishment  in  the  intention,  of  human  laws, 
but  the  amendment  of  the  fault  punished  ;  though  it  may  be  subordi 
nate  to  other  and  remoter  ends.  If  the  law  be  only  to  punish  Non 
conformity,  one  may  truly  say,  to  cure  that  fault,  or  to  produce  con 
formity,  is  the  end  of  that  law  ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  immediately 
aimed  at  by  that  law,  but  conformity  ;  and  whatever  else  it  tends  to  as 
an  end,  must  be  only  as  a  consequence  of  conformity,  whether  it  be 
edification,  increase  of  charity,  or  saving  of  souls,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  thought  a  consequence  of  conformity.  So  that  in  a  law,  which 
with  penalties  require  conformity,  and  nothing  else  ;  one  cannot  say, 
properly  I  think,  that  consideration  is  the  end  of  that  law,  unless  con 
sideration  be  a  consequence  of  conformity,  to  which  conformity  is 
subordinate,  and  does  naturally  conduce,  or  else  is  necessary  to  it. 

To  my  arguing  that  it  is  unjust  as  well  as  impracticable,  you  reply, 
'  Where  the  national  church  is  the  true  church  of  God,  to  which  all 
'men  ought  to  join  themselves,  and  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  to 
|  convince  men  that  it  is  so  :  there  it  is  a  fault  to  be  out  of  the  national 
|  church,  because  it  is  a  fault  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  national 
'  church,  is  that  true  church  of  God.  And  therefore  since  their  inens 
|  not  being  so  convinced,  can  only  be  imputed  to  their  not  considering 
'  as  they  ought,  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  convince  them  ;  it 
'  cannot  be  unjust  to  punish  them  to  make  them  so  to  consider  it.' 
Pray  tell  me,  which  is  a  man's  duty,  to  be  of  the  national  church  first  ; 
or  to  be  convinced  first,  that  its  religion  is  true,  and  then  to  be  of  it  ? 
If  it  be  his  duty  to  be  convinced  first,  why  then  do  you  punish  him  for 
not  being  of  it,  when  it  is  his  duty  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its 
religion,  before  it  is  his  duty  to  be  of  it?  If  you  say  it  is  his  duty  to 
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be  of  it  first ;  why  then  is  not  force  used  to  him  afterwards,  though  he 
be  still  ignorant  and  unconvinced  ?     But  you  answer,  '  It  is  his  fault 
'  not  to  be  convinced.'     What,  every  one's  fault  every  where  ?     No, 
you  limit  it  to  places  where  '  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  to  convince 
'  men  that  the  national  church  is  the  true  church  of  God.'     To  which 
pray  let  me  add,  the  national  church  is  so  the  true  church  of  God,  that 
no  body  out  of  its  communion  can  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
him,  or  be  in  the  way  to  salvation.     For  if  a  man  may  be  in  the  way 
to  salvation  out  of  the  national  church,  he  is  enough  in  the  true  church, 
and  needs  no  force  to  bring  him  into  any  other;  for  when  a  man  is  in 
the  way  to  salvation,  there  is  no  necessity  of  force  to  bring  him  into 
any  church  of  any  denomination,  in  order  to  his  salvation.     So  that 
not  to  be  of  the  national  church,  though  true,  will  not  be  a  fault  which 
the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  punish,  until  sufficient  evidence  is  offered 
to  prove  that  a  man  cannot  be  saved  out  of  it.     Now  since  you  tell  us, 
that  by  sufficient  evidence  you  mean  such  as  Avill  certainly  win  assent ; 
when  you  have  offered  such  evidence  to  convince  men  that  the  national 
church,  any  where,  is  so  the  true  church,  that  men  cannot  be  saved 
out  of  its  communion,  I  think  I  may  allow  them  to  be  so  faulty  as  to 
deserve  what  punishment  you  shall  think  fit.     If  you  hope  to  mend  the 
matter  by  the  following  words,  where  you  say,  that  where  such  '  evi- 
'  dence  is  offered,  there  mens  not  being  convinced,  can  only  be  imputed 
'to  mens  not  considering  as  they  ought/  they  will  not  help  you.      For 
'to  consider  as  they  ought,'  being  by  your  own  interpretation,  'to  con- 
'  sider  so  as  not  to  reject  ;'  then  your  answer  amounts  to  just  thus 
much,  '  That  it  is  a  fault  not  to  be  convinced  that  the  national  church 
is  the  true  church  of  God,  where  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  to  con- 
'  vince  men  that  it  is  so.     Sufficient  evidence  is  such  as  will  certainly 
'gain  assent  with  those  who  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  who  consider 
'so  as  not  to  reject,  or  to  be  moved  heartily  to  embrace,'  which  I  think 
is  to  be  convinced.     Who  can  have  the  heart  now  to  deny  any  of  this  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  surer,  than  that  mens  not  being  convinced,  is 
to  be  imputed  to  them  if  they  are  not  convinced,  where  such  evidence 
is  offered  to  them  as  does  convince  them  ?     And  to  punish  all  such,  you 
have  my  free  consent. 

Whether  all  you  say  have  any  thing  more  in  it  than  this,  I  appeal  to 
my  readers  :  and  should  willingly  do  it  to  you,  did  not  I  fear,  that  the 
jumbling  of  those  good  and  plausible  words  in  your  head,  'of  sufficient 
'evidence,  consider  as  one  ought,'  etc.  might  a  little  jargogle  your 
thoughts,  and  lead  you  hoodwinked  the  round  of  your  own  beaten  cir 
cle.  This  is  a  danger  those  are  much  exposed  to,  who  accustom  them 
selves  to  relative  and  doubtful  terms,  and  so  put  together,  that  though 
asunder  they  signify  something,  yet  when  their  meaning  comes  to  be 
cast  up  as  they  are  placed,  it  amounts  to  just  nothing. 

You  go  on,  'What  justice  it  would  be  for  the  magistrate  to  punish 
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'  one  for  not  being  a  Cartesian,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  when 
'  I  have  proved  it  to  be  as  necessary  for  men  to  be  Cartesians  as  it  is  to 
'  be  Christians,  or  members  of  God's  church.'  This  will  be  a  much  better 
answer  to  what  I  said,  when  you  have  proved  that  to  be  a  Christian 
or  a  member  of  God's  church,  it  is  necessary  for  a  Dissenter  to  be  of 
the  Church  of  England.  If  it  be  not  justice  to  punish  a  man  for  not 
being  a  Cartesian,  because  it  is  not  as  necessary  to  be  a  Cartesian  as 
to  be  a  Christian  ;  I  fear  the  same  argument  will  hold  against  punishing 
a  man  for  not  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  not  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  :  and  it  will  lie  on  you  to  prove,  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  use 
the  cross  in  baptism,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  to  be  a 
Christian  :  for  if  they  are  not  as  necessary  as  it  is  to  be  a  Christian, 
you  cannot  by  your  'own  rule,  without  injustice,  punish  men  for  not 
conforming  to  a  church  wherein  they  are  made  an  indispensable  part 
of  conformity  ;  and  by  this  rule  it  will  be  injustice  to  punish  any  man 
for  not  being  of  that  church  wherein  any  thing  is  required  not 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  for  that,  I  think  is  the  necessity  of  being  a 
Christian. 

To  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  punishing  Dissenters  to  make  them 
examine,  I  said,  'that so  they  were  punished  for  not  having  offended 
'  against  a  law  ;  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  land  that  requires  them  to 
'  examine.'  Your  reply  is,  That  '  you  think  the  contrary  is  plain 
enough,  for  where  the  laws,  'provide  sufficient  means  of  instruction  in 
'the  true  religion,  and  then  require  all  men  to  embrace  that  religion  ; 
'  you  think  the  most  natural  construction  of  those  laws  is,  that  they 
'require  men  to  embrace  it  upon  instruction  and  conviction,  as  it  can- 
'not  be  expected  they  should  do  without  examining  the  grounds  upon 
'which  it  stands.'  Your  answer  were  very  true,  if  they  could  not  em 
brace  without  examining  and  conviction.  But  since  there  is  a  shorter 
way  to  embracing,  which  cost  no  more  pains  than  walking  as  far  as  the 
church,  your  answer  no  more  proves  that  the  law  requires  examining, 
than  if  a  man  at  Harwich  being  subpcenaecl  to  appear  in  Westminster, 
Hall  next  term,  you  should  say  the  subpoena  required  him  to  come  by 
sea,  because  there  was  sufficient  means  provided  for  his  passage  in  the 
ordinary  boat  that  by  appointment  goes  constantly  from  Harwich  to 
London  :  but  he  taking  it  to  be  more  for  his  ease  and  dispatch,  goes 
the  shorter  way  by  land,  and  finds  that  having  made  his  appearance  in 
court  as  was  required,  the  law  is  satisfied,  and  there  is  no  enquiry  made, 
what  way  he  came  thither. 

If  therefore  men  can  embrace  so  as  to  satisfy  the  law  without 
examining,  and  it  be  true  that  they  so  'fly  from  the  means  of  right 
'  information,  arc  so  negligent  in,  and  averse  to  examining/  that  there 
is  need  of  penalties  to  make  them  do  it,  as  you  tell  us  at  large  ;  how  is 
it  a  natural  construction  of  those  laws,  that  they  require  men  to 
examine,  without  having  provided  sufficient  means  of  instruction, 
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require  men  only  to  conform,  without  saying  anything  of  examining  ? 
especially  when  the  cause  assigned  by  you  of  mens  neglecting  to 
examine,  is  not  want  of  '  means  of  instruction,  but  want  of  penalties 
'to  over-balance  their  aversion'  to  the  using  of  those  means;  which 
you  yourself  confess,  where  you  say,  '  When  the  best  provision  is  made 
'  that  can  be,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  you  fear  a  great  part 
'  of  them  will  still  need  penalties  to  bring  them  to  hear  and  receive 
'instruction  :'  and  therefore  perhaps  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph, 
when  you  have  considered  it  again,  will  not  appear  so  impertinent  a 
declamation  as  you  are  pleased  to  think  it :  for  it  charged  your  method, 
as  it  then  stood,  of  punishing  men  for  not  considering  and  examining, 
with  these  absurdities.  That  it  punished  men  for  not  doing  that 
which  the  law  did  not  require  of  them,  nor  declare  the  neglect  of  to 
be  a  fault  contrary  to  the  ends  of  all  laws,  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  the  practice  of  all  law-makers,  who  always  first 
declared  the  fault,  and  then  denounced  penalties  against  those  who 
after  a  time  set,  should  be  found  guilty  of  it.  It  charged  your  method, 
that  it  allows  not  impunity  to  the  innocent,  but  punishes  whole  tribes 
together,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ;  and  that  the  thing  designed  in 
the  law  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  left  to  the  people,  whose  fault  was 
want  of  consideration,  to  be  by  consideration  found  out. 

To  avoid  these  absurdities,  you  have  reformed  your  scheme,  and  now 
in  your  reply  own  with  the  frankest  persecutors,  that  you  punish  men 
downright  for  their  religion,  and  that  to  be  a  Dissenter  from  the  true 
religion,  is  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate.  This  indeed  is 
plain  dealing,  and  clears  your  method  from  these  absurdities  as  long  as 
you  keep  to  it  :  but  wherever  you  tell  us,  that  your  laws  are  to  make 
men  hear,  to  make  men  consider,  to  make  men  examine,  whilst  the 
laws  themselves  say  nothing  of  hearing,  considering,  and  examining  ; 
there  you  are  still  chargeable  with  all  these  absurdities  :  nor  will  the 
distinction,  which  without  any  difference  you  would  set  up,  between  the 
fault  for  which  men  are  to  be  punished,  and  the  end  for  which  they  are 
to  be  punished,  do  you  any  service  herein,  as  I  have  shewed  you  in 
another  place. 

To  what  I  said  concerning  those  who  by  your  scheme  are  to  be 
punished,  you  having  thought  fit  not  to  answer  any  thing,  I  shall  here 
again  offer  it  to  your  consideration. 

'  Let  us  enquire,  first,  Who  it  is  you  would  have  be  punished.  In 
'  the  place  above  cited,  they  are  those  who  are  got  into  a  wrong  way, 
'  and  are  deaf  to  all  persuasions.  If  these  are  the  men  to  be  punished, 
'  let  a  law  be  made  against  them  :  you  have  my  consent  ;  and  that  is 
'  the  proper  course  to  have  offenders  punished.  For  you  do  not,  I  hope, 
'  intend  to  punish  any  fault  by  a  law,  which  you  do  not  name  in  the  law  ; 
'  nor  make  a  law  against  any  fault  you  would  not  have  punished.  And 
'  now,  if  you  are  sincere,  and  in  earnest,  and  are,  as  a  fair  man  should 
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'  be,  for  what  your  words  plainly  signify,  and  nothing  else  ;  what  will 
'such  a  law  serve  for?  Men  in  the  wrong  way  are  to  be  punished  : 
'  but  who  are  in  the  wrong  way,  is  the  question.  You  have  no  more 
'  reason  to  determine  it  against  one,  who  differs  from  you,  than  he  has 
'  to  conclude  against  you,  who  differ  from  him  :  no,  not  though  you 
'  have  the  magistrate  and  the  national  church  on  your  side.  For  if  to 
'  differ  from  them  be  to  be  in  the  wrong  way  ;  you  who  ate  in  the 
'  right  way  in  England,  will  be  in  the  wrong  way  in  France.  Every 
'  one  here  must  be  judge  for  himself ;  and  your  law  will  reach  no  body, 
'  till  you  have  convinced  him  he  is  in  the  wrong  way  :  and  then  there 
'  will  be  no  need  of  punishment  to  make  him  consider  ;  unless  you  will 
'  affirm  again  what  you  have  denied,  and  have  men  punished  for  em- 
'  bracing  the  religion  they  believe  to  be  true,  when  it  differs  from  yours 
'  or  the  publick. 

4  Besides  being  in  the  wrong  way,  those  who  you  would  have  pu- 
'  nished,  must  be  such  as  are  deaf  to  all  persuasions.  But  any  such,  I 
'  suppose,  you  will  hardly  find,  who  hearken  to  no  body,  not  to  those  of 
'  their  own  way.  If  you  mean  by  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  all  persuasions 
'  of  a  contrary  party,  or  of  a  different  church  ;  such,  I  suppose,  you 
'  may  abundantly  find  in  your  own  church,  as  well  as  elsewhere  ;  and  I 
'  presume  to  them  you  are  so  charitable,  that  you  would  not  have  them 
'  punished  for  not  lending  an  ear  to  seducers.  For  constancy  in  the 
'  truth,  and  perseverance  in  the  faith,  is,  I  hope,  rather  to  be  encouraged, 
'  than  by  any  penalties  checked  in  the  orthodox.  And  your  church 
'  doubtless,  as  well  as  all  others,  is  orthodox  to  itself  in  all  its  tenets. 
'  If  you  mean  by  all  persuasion,  all  your  persuasion,  or  all  persuasion  of 
'  those  of  your  communion  ;  you  do  but  beg  the  question,  and  suppose 
'  you  have  a  right  to  punish  those  who  differ  from  and  will  not  comply 
'  with  you. 

'  Your  next  words  are, — When  men  fly  from  the  means  of  a  right  in- 
'  formation,  and  will  not  so  much  as  consider  how  reasonable  it  is 
'  throughly  and  impartially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they  embraced 
'  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter, 
'  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of 
'  it ;  what  human  method  can  be  used  to  bring  them  to  act  like  men, 

*  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  and  to  make  a  wiser  and  more 
'  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties  upon  them,  as  may 
'balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices  which  inclined  them  to  prefer 
'  a  false  way  before  the  true,  and  recover  them  to  so  much  sobriety  and 
'  reflection,  as  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves,  Whether  it 
'  be  really  worth  the  while  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies  for  adhering 
'  to  a  religion,  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false,  or  for  re- 
'jecting  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which,  for  anything  they  know, 
'  may  be  true,  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given 

*  it  a  fair  trial  there  ? — Here  you  again  bring  in  such  as  prefer  a  false 
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'way  before  a  true:  to  which  having  answered  already,  I  shall  here 
'say  no  more,  but,  that  since  our  church  will  not  allow  those  to  be  in  a 
false  way  who  are  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  because  the  church  oi 
Rome,  which  pretends  infallibility,  declares  hers  to  be  the  only  true 
|  way  ;  certainly  no  one  of  our  church,  nor  any  other,  which  claims  not 
infallibility,  can  require  any  one  to  take  the  testimony  of  any  church, 
^  as  a  sufficient proof  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrine.     So  that  true 
|  and  false,  as  it  commonly  happens,  when  we  suppose  them  for  our- 
'  selves,  or  our  party,  in  effect,  signify  just  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the 
'  purpose  ;  unless  we  can  think  that  true  or  false  in  England,  which 
'  will  not  be  so  at  Rome  or  Geneva  ;  and  vice  versd.     As  for  the  rest 
< of  the  description  of  those,  on  whom  you  are  here  laying  penalties  ;  I 
'  beseech  you  consider  whether  it  will  not  belong  to  any  of  your  church, 
'  let  it  be  what  it  will.     Consider,  I  say,  if  there  be  none  in  your  church 
'  who  have  embraced  her  religion  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to 
^  have  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no 
^  examination  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it  ;  who  have  not  been  inclined 
'  by  the  prejudices  ;  who  do  not  adhere  to  a  religion  which  for  any 
'  thing  they  know  may  be  false;  and  who  have  rejected  another,  which 
'  for  any  thing  they  know  may  be  true.     If  you  have  any  such  in  your 
^  communion,  and  it  will  be  an  admirable,  though  I  fear  but  a  little 
'  nock,  that  has  none  such  in  it,  consider  well  what  you  have  done. 
|  You  have  prepared  rods  for  them,  for  which  I  imagine  they  will  con 
you  no  thanks.     For  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  what  you  here 
'  propose,  it  must  be  understood  that  you  would  have  men  of  all  religions 
|  punished,  to  make  them  consider  whether  it  be  really  worth  the  while 
|  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies  for  adhering  to  a  religion,  which  for 
'  any  thing  they  know  may  be  false.     If  you  hope  to  avoid  that,  by 
'  what  you  have  said  of  true  and  false  ;  and  pretend  that  the  supposed 
|  preference  of  the  true  way  into  your  church,  ought  to  preserve  its 
'  members  from  your  punishment ;   you  manifestly  trifle.     For  every 
|  church's  testimony,  that  it  has  chosen  the  true  way,  must  be  taken 
'for  itself;  and  then  none  will  be  liable  ;  and  your  new  invention  of 
^  punishment  is  come  to  nothing  :  or  else  the  differing  churches  testi- 
|  monies  must  be  taken  one  for  another  ;  and  then  they  will  be  all  out 
|  of  the  true  way,  and  your  church  need  penalties  as  well  as  the  rest. 
I  So  that,  upon  your  principles,  they  must  all  or  none  be  punished. 
Chusc  which  you  please  ;  one  of  them,  I  think,  you  cannot  escape. 
'  What  you  say  in  the  next  words  ;  Where  instruction  if  stifly  re- 
'  fused,  and  all  admonitions  and  persuasions  prove  vain  and  ineffectual  ; 
'  differs  nothing  but  in  the  way  of  expressing,  from  deaf  to  all  persua- 
'  sions  :  and  so  that  is  answered  already. 

'In  another  place,  you  give  us  another  description  of  those  you 
I  think  ought  to  be  punished,  in  these  words ;  Those  who  refuse  to  em 
brace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
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proper  ministers  of  religion,  who  by  special  designation,  are  appointed 
:to  exhort,  admonish,  reprove,  etc.  Here  then,  those  to  be  punished, 
•'are  such  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
'government  of  the  proper  ministers  of  religion.  Whereby  we  arc  as 
'much  still  at  uncertainty  as  we  were  before,  who  those  are  who,  by 
'your  scheme,  and  laws  suitable  to  it,  are  to  be  punished  ;  since  every 
'church  has,  as  it  thinks,  its  proper  ministers  of  religion  :  and  if  you 
'mean  those  that  refuse  to  embrace  the  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the 
'government  of  the  ministers  of  another  church  ;  then  all  men  will  be 
'guilty,  and  must  be  punished,  even  those  of  your  own  church  as  well 
'as  others.  If  you  mean  those  who  refuse,  etc.  the  ministers  of  their 
'  own  church,  very  few  will  incur  your  penalties  :  but  if  by  these  proper 
'  ministers  of  religion,  the  ministers  of  some  particular  church  are  in- 
'  tended,  why  do  you  not  name  it  ?  Why  are  you  so  reserved  in  a 
'  matter,  wherein,  if  you  speak  not  out,  all  the  rest  that  you  say  will  be 
'  to  no  purpose  ?  Are  men  to  be  punished  for  refusing  to  embrace  the 
'  doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the  proper  ministers  of  the 
'church  of  Geneva?  For  this  time,  since  you  have  declared  nothing 
'to  the  contrary,  let  me  suppose  you  of  that  church  ;  and  then  I  am 
'  sure,  that  is  it  that  you  would  name  :  for  of  whatever  church  you  are,  if 
'you  think  the  ministers  of  any  one  church  ought  to  be  hearkened  to, 
'  and  obeyed,  it  must  be  those  of  your  own.  There  are  persons  to  be 
'  punished,  you  say  :  this  you  contend  for  all  through  your  book,  and 
lay  so  much  stress  on  it,  that  you  make  the  preservation  and  propa- 
'gation  of  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  to  depend  on  it  :  and 
'yet  you  describe  them  by  so  general  and  equivocal  marks,  that, unless 
'  it  be  upon  suppositions  which  no  body  will  grant  you,  I  dare  say, 
'neither  you  nor  any  body  else  will  be  able  to  find  one  guilty.  Pray 
'  find  me,  if  you  can,  a  man  whom  you  can  judicially  prove,  for  he  that 
'is  to  be  punished  by  law,  must  be  fairly  tried,  is  in  a  wrong  way,  in 
'respect  of  his  faith  ;  I  mean,  who  is  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  who  flies 
'  from  all  means  of  a  right  information,  who  refuses  to  embrace  the 
'doctrine,  and  submit  to  the  government  of  the  spiritual  pastors.  And 
'  when  you  have  done  that,  I  think  I  may  allow  you  what  power  you 
'please  to  punish  him,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  toleration  the 
'  author  of  the  letter  proposes. 

'  But  why,  I  pray,  all  this  boggling,  all  this  loose  talking,  as  if  you 
'  knew  not  what  you  meant,  or  durst  not  speak  it  out  ?     Would  you  be 
for  punishing  some  body,  you  know  not  whom  ?     I  do  not  think  so  ill 
'of  you.     Let  me  then  speak  out  for  you.     The  evidence  of  the  argu 
ment  has  convinced  you  that  men  ought  not  to  be  persecuted  for  their 
'  religion  ;  That  the  severities  in  use  amongst  Christians  cannot  be 
'defended  ;  That  the  magistrate  has  not  authority  to  compel  any  one 
'to  his  religion.     This  you  are  forced  to  yield.     But  you  would  fain 
'retain  some  power  in  the  magistrate's  hands  to  punish  Dissenters, 
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'  upon  a  new  pretence,  viz.  not  for  having  embraced  the  doctrine  an< 
'  worship  they  believe  to  be  trUe  and  right,  but  for  not  having  we'. 
'  considered  their  own  and  the  magistrate's  religion.  To  shew  yo  I 
'  that  I  do  not  speak  wholly  without  book,  give  me  leave  to  mind  yoi| 
'of  one  passage  of  yours  :  the  words  are, — Penalties  to  put  them  upoi 
'  a  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  th 
'  magistrates  and  them. — Though  these  words  be  not  intended  to  tel 
'  us  who  you  would  have  punished,  yet  it  may  be  plainly  inferred  fron 
'  them.  And  they  more  clearly  point  out  whom  you  aim  at,  than  all  tht 
'  foregoing  places,  where  you  seem  to,  and  should,  describe  them.  Fo: 
'  they  are  such  as  between  whom  and  the  magistrate  there  is  a  contro 
'versy;  that  is,  in  short,  who  differ  from  the  magistrate  in  religion 
'  And  now  indeed  you  have  given  us  a  note  by  which  these  you  woulc 
'  have  punished,  may  be  known.  We  have,  with  much  ado,  found  ai 
'  last  whom  it  is  we  may  presume  you  would  have  punished.  Whicl; 
'  in  other  cases  is  usually  not  very  difficult  :  because  there  the  faults  tc 
'  be  amended,  easily  design  the  persons  to  be  corrected.  But  yours  is 
'  a  new  method,  and  unlike  all  that  ever  went  before  it. 

'  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  for  what  you  would  have  them  punished. 
'  You  tell  us,  and  it  will  easily  be  granted  you,  that  not  to  examine  and 
'  weigh  impartially,  and  without  prejudice  or  passion,  all  which,  foi 
'  shortness'  sake,  we  will  express  by  this  one  word  'consider,'  the  religion 
'  one  embraces  or  refuses,  is  a  fault  very  common,  and  very  prejudicial 
'to  true  religion  and  the  salvation  of  mens  souls.  But  penalties  and 
'  punishments  are  very  necessary,  say  you,  to  remedy  this  evil. 

'  Let  us  see  now  how  you  apply  this  remedy.  Therefore,  say  you,  let 
'  all  Dissenters  be  punished.  Why  ?  Have  no  Dissenters  considered 
'  of  religion  ?  Or  have  all  Conformists  considered  ?  That  you  yourself 
'  will  not  say.  Your  project  therefore  is  just  as  reasonable,  as  if  a 
'  lethargy  growing  epidemical  in  England,  you  should  propose  to  have 
'a  law  made  to  blister  and  scarify  and  shave  the  heads  of  all  who 
'  wear  gowns ;  though  it  be  certain  that  neither  all  who  wear  gowns  are 
'  lethargick,  nor  all  who  are  lethargick  wear  gowns. 

— 'Diitee,  Damasippe,  Deaeque 
'  Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore. 

'  For  there  could  not  be  certainly  a  more  learned  advice,  than  that  one 
'  man  should  be  pulled  by  the  ears,  because  another  is  asleep.  This, 
'  when  you  have  considered  of  it  again,  for  I  find,  according  to  your 
'  principle,  all  men  have  now  and  then  need  to  be  jogged,  you  will,  I 
'  guess,  be  convinced  is  not  like  a  fair  physician,  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
'  a  disease  ;  but,  like  an  enraged  enemy,  to  vent  one's  spleen  upon  a 
'  party.  Common  sense,  as  well  as  common  justice,  requires,  that  the 
'  remedies  of  laws  and  penalties  should  be  directed  against  the  evil 
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'that  is  to  be  removed,  wherever  it  be  found.  And  if  the  punishment 
'  you  think  so  necessary,  be,  as  you  pretend,  to  cure  the  mischief  you 
'  complain  of,  you  must  let  it  pursue,  and  fall  on  the  guilty,  and  those 
'  only,  in  what  company  soever  they  are  ;  and  not,  as  you  here  pro- 
'pose,  and  is  the  highest  injustice,  punish  the  innocent  considering 
'  Dissenter,  with  the  guilty;  and  on  the  other  side,  let  the  inconsiderate 
1  guilty  Conformist  scape,  with  the  innocent.  For  one  may  rationally 
'presume  that  the  national  church  has  some,  nay,  more,  in  proportion 
'  of  those  who  little  consider  or  concern  themselves  about  religion, 
'  than  any  congregation  of  Dissenters.  For  conscience,  or  the  care  of 
'  their  souls,  being  once  laid  aside  ;  interest,  of  course,  leads  men  into 
'that  society,  where  the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  government, 
'  and  hopes  of  preferment,  bid  fairest  to  all  their  remaining  desires.  So 
'  that  if  careless,  negligent,  inconsiderate  men  in  matters  of  religion, 
'  who,  without  being  forced,  would  not  consider,  are  to  be  rouzed  into 
'a  care  of  their  souls,  and  a  search  after  truth,  by  punishments  ;  the 
'  national  religion,  in  all  countries,  will  certainly  have  a  right  to  the 
'greatest  share  of  those  punishments,  at  least,  not  to  be  wholly  exempt 
'  from  them. 

'  This  is  that  which  the  author  of  the  letter,  as  I  remember,  complains 
'of,  and  that  justly,  viz.  That  the  pretended  care  of  mens  souls  always 
'  expresses  itself,  in  those  who  would  have  force  any  way  made  use  of  to 
'  that  end,  in  very  unequal  methods  ;  some  persons  being  to  be  treated 
'  with  severity,  whilst  others  guilty  of  the  same  faults,  are  not  to  be  so 
'  much  as  touched.  Though  you  are  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  deep 
'  mud,  and  renounce  punishments  directly  for  religion  ;  yet  you  still  stick 
'  in  this  part  of  the  mire  ;  whilst  you  would  have  Dissenters  punished 
'to  make  them  consider,  but  would  not  have  any  thing  done  to  Con- 
'  formists,  though  ever  so  negligent  in  this  point  of  considering.  The 
'author's  letter  pleased  me,  because  it  is  equal  to  all  mankind,  is 
'direct,  and  will,  I  think,  hold  everywhere  ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  good 
'  mark  of  truth.  For  I  shall  always  suspect  that  neither  to  comport  with 
'  the  truth  of  religion,  or  the  design  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  suited  to 
'  only  some  one  country  or  party.  What  is  true  and  good  in  England, 
'  will  be  true  and  good  at  Rome  too,  China,  or  Geneva.  But  whether 
'  your  great  and  only  method  for  the  propagating  of  truth,  by  bringing 
'the  inconsiderate  by  punishments  to  consider,  would,  according  to 
'  your  way  of  applying  your  punishments  only  to  Dissenters  from  the 
'  national  religion,  be  of  use  in  those  countries,  or  any  where  but  where 
'  you  suppose  the  magistrate  to  be  in  the  right ;  judge  you.  Pray,  Sir, 
'  consider  a  little,  whether  prejudice  has  not  some  share  in  your  way 
'  of  arguing.  For  this  is  your  position  ;  Men  are  generally  negligent 
'in  examining  the  grounds  of  their  religion.  This  I  grant.  But  could 
'there  be  a  more  wild  and  incoherent  consequence  drawn  from  it, 
'than  this  ;  therefore  Dissenters  must  be  punished  ? ' 
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All  this  you  arc  pleased  to  pass  over  without  the  least  notice  :  but 
perhaps  you  think  you  have  made  me  full  satisfaction  in  your  answer 
to  my  demand,  who  are  to  be  punished  ?  We  will  here  therefore  con 
sider  that  as  it  stands,  where  you  tell  us,  '  Those  who  are  to  be 
'punished  according  to  the  whole  tenor  of  your  answer,  are  no  other 
'  but  such,  as  having  sufficient  evidence  tendered  them  of  the  true 
'  religion,  do  yet  reject  it  :  whether  utterly  refusing  to  consider  that 
'  evidence,  or  not  considering  as  they  ought,  viz.  with  such  care  and 
'  diligence  as  the  matter  deserves  and  requires,  and  with  honest  and 
'  unbiassed  minds  :  and  what  difficulty  there  is  in  this,  you  say,  you 
'  cannot  imagine.'  You  promised  you  would  tell  the  world  who  they 
were,  plainly  and  directly.  And  though  you  tell  us,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  difficulty  there  is  in  this  your  account  of  who  are  to  be  punished, 
yet  there  are  some  things  in  it  that  make  it  to  my  apprehension  not 
very  plain  and  direct.  For  first  they  must  be  only  those  who  have  the 
true  religion  tendered  them  with  sufficient  evidence :  wherein"  there 
appears  some  difficulty  to  me,  who  shall  be  judge  what  is  the  true  reli 
gion  :  and  for  that,  in  every  country  it  is  most  probable  the  magistrate 
will  be.  If  you  think  of  any  other,  pray  tell  us.  Next  there  seems  some 
difficulty  to  know  who  shall  be  judge  what  is  sufficient  evidence.  For 
where  a  man  is  to  be  punished  by  law,  he  must  be  convinced  of  being 
guilty  ;  which  since  in  this  case  it  cannot  be,  unless  it  be  proved  he  has 
had  the  true  religion  tendered  to  him  with  sufficient  evidence,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  body  there  must  be  judge  what  is  the  true  religion, 
and  what  is  sufficient  evidence  ;  and  others  to  prove  it  has  been  so 
tendered.  If  you  were  to  be  of  the  jury,  we  know  what  would  be  your 
verdict  concerning  sufficient  evidence,  by  these  words  of  yours,  '  To 
'say  that  a  man  who  has  the  true  religion  proposed  to  him  with  suffi- 
'cient  evidence  of  its  truth,  may  consider  it  as  he  ought,  or  do  his 
'utmost  in  considering,  and  yet  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it,  is  neither 
'more  nor  less,  than  to  say  that  sufficient  evidence  is  not  sufficient  : 
'for  what  does  any  man  mean  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  such  as  will 
'  certainly  win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly  considered  ? '  Upon  which  his 
conforming,  or  not  conforming,  would  without  any  farther  questions 
determine  the  point.  But  whether  the  rest  of  the  jury  could  upon  this 
be  able  ever  to  bring  in  any  man  guilty,  and  so  liable  to  punishment,  is 
a  question.  For  if  sufficient  evidence  be  only  that  which  certainly  wins 
assent,  wherever  a  man  does  his  utmost  in  considering  ;  it  will  be  very- 
hard  to  prove  that  a  man  who  rejects  the  true  religion  has  had  it  ten 
dered  with  sufficient  evidence,  because  it  will  be  very  hard  to  prove  he 
has  not  done  his  utmost  -in  considering  it.  So  that  notwithstanding 
all  you  have  here  said,  to  punish  any  man  by  your  method  is  not  yet 
so  very  practicable. 

But  you  clear  all  in  your  following  words,  which  say,  'there  is 
'  nothing  more  evident  than  that  those  who  reject  the  true  religion,  are 
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'culpable,  and  deserve  to  be  punished.'  By  whom?  By  men  :  that  is 
so  far  from  being  evident,  as  you  talk,  that  it  will  require  better 
proofs  than  I  have  yet  seen  for  it.  Next  you  say,  '  It  is  easy  enough 
'to  know  when  men  reject  the  true  religion.'  Yes,  when  the  true 
religion  is  known,  and  agreed  on  what  shall  be  taken  to  be  so  in 
judicial  proceedings,  which  can  scarce  be  till  it  is  agreed  who  shall 
determine  what  is  true  religion,  and  what  not.  •  Suppose  a  penalty 
should  in  the  university  be  laid  on  those  who  rejected  the  true  peri- 
patetick  doctrine,  could  that  law  be  executed  on  any  one,  unless  it 
were  agreed  who  should  be  judge  what  was  the  true  peripatctick 
doctrine  ?  If  you  say  it  maybe  known  out  of  Aristotle's  writings :  then 
I  answer,  that  it  would  be  a  more  reasonable  law  to  lay  the  penalty  on 
any  one  who  rejected  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  books  allowed  to 
be  Aristotle's,  and  printed  under  his  name.  You  may  apply  this  to  the 
true  religion,  and  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  if  you  please:  though  after 
all  there  must  be  a  judge  agreed  on,  to  determine  what  doctrines  are 
Contained  in  either  of  those  writings,  before  the  law  can  be  practicable. 

But  you  go  on  to  prove,  that  '  it  is  easy  to  know  when  men  reject  the 
'  true  religion :  for,  say  you,  that  requires  no  more  than  that  we  know  that 
'  that  religion  was  tendered  to  them  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  it.  And  that  it  may  be  tendered  to  men  with  such  evidence,  and  that 
'  it  may  be  known  when  it  is  so  tendered,  these  things,  you  say,  you  take 
'  leave  here  to  suppose.'  You  suppose  then  more  than  can  be  allowed 
you.  For  that  it  can  be  judicially  known  that  the  true  religion  has 
been  tendered  to  any  one  with  sufficient  evidence,  is  what  I  deny,  and 
that  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  which,  were  there  no  other  difficulty 
in  it,  were  sufficient  to  show  the  unpracticableness  of  your  method. 

You  conclude  this  paragraph  thus,  '  which  is  all  that  needs  be  said 
'upon  this  head  to  shew  the  consistency  and  practicableness  of  this 
'method  :  and  what  do  you  any  where  say  against  this  ?'  Whether  I 
say  any  thing  or  no  against  it,  I  will  bring  a  friend  of  yours  that  will 
say  that  Dissenters  ought  to  be  punished  for  being  out  of  the  commu 
nion  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  will  ask  you  now,  how  it  can  be 
proved  that  such  an  one  is  guilty  of  rejecting  the  one  only  true 
religion  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  scruples  the  cross  in  baptism,  or 
godfathers  and  godmothers  as  they  are  used,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  he  cannot  pronounce  all  damned  that 
believe  not  all  Athanasius's  Creed  ;  or  cannot  join  with  some  of  those 
repetitions  in  our  Common  Prayer  ;  thinking  them  to  come  within  the 
prohibition  of  our  Saviour  ;  each  of  which  shuts  a  man  out  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  much  as  if  he  denied  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  how  can  it  be 
known,  that  ever  sufficient  evidence  was  tendered  to  such  a  Dissenter 
to  prove,  that  what  he  rejects  is  a  part  of  that  one  only  true  religion, 
which  unless  he  be  of,  he  cannot  be  saved  ?  Cv  iaJv.vi  HOW  can  it  be 
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known,  that  any  Dissenter  rejects  that  one  only  true  religion,  when 
being  punished  barely  for  not  conforming,  he  is  never  asked,  what  part 
it  is  he  dissents  from  or  rejects  ?  And  so  it  may  be  some  of  those 
things  which  I  imagine  will  always  want  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
them  to  be  parts  of  that  only  one  true  religion,  without  the  hearty  em 
bracing  whereof  no  man  can  be  saved. 


CHAP.  IV. —  What  degrees  of  punishment. 

How  much  soever  you  have  endeavoured  to  reform  the  doctrine  of 
persecution  to  make  it  serve  your  turn,  and  give  it  the  colour  of  care 
and  zeal  for  the  true  religion  in  the  country  where  alone  you  are  con 
cerned  it  should  be  made  use  of;  yet  you  have  laboured  in  vain,  and 
done  no  more,  but  given  the  old  engine  a  new  varnish  to  set  it  off  the 
better,  and  make  it  look  less  frightful  :  for  by  what  has  been  said  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  I  think  it  will  appear,  that  if  any  magistrate 
have  power  to  punish  men  in  matters  of  religion,  all  have  ;  and  that 
Dissenters  from  the  national  religion  must  be  punished  every  where  or 
no  where.  The  horrid  cruelties  that  in  all  ages,  and  of  late  in  our 
view,  have  been  committed  under  the  name  and  upon  the  account  of 
religion,  give  so  just  an  offence  and  abhorrence  to  all  who  have  any 
remains,  not  only  of  religion  but  humanity  left,  that  the  world  is 
ashamed  to  own  it.  This  objection  therefore,  as  much  as  words  or 
professions  can  do,  you  have  laboured  to  fence  against  ;  and  to  exempt 
your  design  from  the  suspicion  of  any  severities,  you  take  care  in  every 
page  almost  to  let  us  hear  of  moderate  force,  moderate  penalties  ;  but 
all  in  vain  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  when  this  part  too  is  examined,  it  will 
appear,  that  as  you  neither  have,  nor  can  limit  the  power  of  punishing 
to  any  distinct  sort  of  magistrates,  nor  exempt  from  punishment  the 
Dissenters  from  any  national  religion  :  so  neither  have,  nor  can  you, 
limit  the  punishment  to  any  degree  short  of  the  highest,  if  you  will  use 
punishments  at  all  in  matters  of  religion.  What  you  have  done  in  this 
point  besides  giving  us  good  words,  I  will  now  examine. 

You  tell  me,  'I  have  taken  a  liberty  which  will  need  pardon/  because 
I  say,  '  You  have  plainly  yielded  the  question  by  owning  those  greater 
'severities  to  be  improper  and  unfit.'  But  if  I  shall  make  it  out,  that 
those  are  as  proper  and  fit  as  your  moderate  penalties  ;  and  that  if  you 
will  use  one,  you  must  come  to  the  other,  as  will  appear  from  what  you 
yourself  say ;  whatever  you  may  think,  I  shall  not  imagine  other 
readers  will  conclude  I  have  taken  too  great  liberty,  or  shall  much 
need  pardon.  For  if  as  you  say  in  the  next  page,  '  authority  may 
'  reasonably  and  justly  use  some  degrees  of  force  where  it  is  needful  ;'  I 
say  they  may  also  use  any  degree  of  force  where  it  is  needful.  Now  upon 
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your  grounds,  fire  and  sword,  tormenting  and  undoing,  and  those  other 
punishments  which  you  condemn,  will  be  needful,  even  to  torments  of 
the  highest  severity,  and  be  as  necessary  as  those  moderate  penalties 
which  you  will  not  name.  For  I  ask  you,  to  what  purpose  do  you  use 
any  degrees  of  force  ?  Is  it  to  prevail  with  men  to  do  something  that 
is  in  their  power,  or  that  is  not  ?  The  latter  I  suppose  you  will  not 
say,  till  your  love  of  force  is  so  increased,  that  you  shall  think  it  neces 
sary  to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  impossibilities  :  if  force  then  be  to 
be  used  only  to  bring  men  to  do  what  is  in  their  power,  what  is  the 
necessity  you  assign  of  it  ?  Only  this  as  I  remember,  viz.  That  « when 
*  gentle  admonitions  and  earnest  intreaties  will  not  prevail,  what  other 
'means  is  there  left  but  force  ?'  And  I  upon  the  same  ground  reply  ; 
If  lesser  degrees  of  force  will  not  prevail,  what  other  means  is  there 
left  but  greater  ?  If  the  lowest  degree  of  force  be  necessary  where 
gentler  means  will  not  prevail,  because  there  is  no  other  means  left  ; 
higher  degrees  of  force  are  necessary,  where  lower  will  not  prevail,  for 
the  same  reason.  Unless  you  will  say,  All  degrees  of  force  work  alike  ; 
and  that  lower  penalties  prevail  as  much  on  men  as  greater,  and  will 
equally  bring  them  to  do  what  is  in  their  power.  If  so,  a  phlip  on  the 
forehead,  or  a  farthing  mulct,  may  be  penalty  enough  to  bring  men  to 
what  you  propose.  But  if  you  shall  laugh  at  these,  as  being  for  their 
smallness  insufficient,  and  therefore  will  think  it  necessary  to  increase 
them,  I  say,  wherever  experience  shows  any  degree  of  force  to  be  in 
sufficient  to  prevail,  there  will  be  still  the  same  necessity  to  increase  it. 
For  wherever  the  end  is  necessary,  and  force  is  the  means,  the  only 
means  left  to  procure  it,  both  which  you  suppose  in  our  case,  there  it 
will  be  found  always  necessary  to  increase  the  degrees  of  force,  where 
the  lower  prove  ineffectual,  as  well  till  you  come  to  the  highest  as 
when  you  begin  with  the  lowest.  So  that  in  your  present  case  I  do 
not  wonder  you  use  so  many  shifts,  as  I  shall  shew  by  and  by  you  do, 
to  decline  naming  the  highest  degree  of  what  you  call  moderate.  If 
any  degree  be  necessary,  you  cannot  assign  any  one,  condemn  it  in 
words  as  much  as  you  please,  which  may  not  be  so,  and  which  you 
must  not  come  to  the  use  of.  If  there  be  no  such  necessity  of  force 
as  will  justify  those  higher  degrees  of  it,  which  are  severities  you  con 
demn,  neither  will  it  justify  the  use  of  your  lower  degrees. 

If,  as  you  tell  us,  'false  religions  prevail  against  the  true,  merely  by 
'  the  advantage  they  have  in  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human 
'nature  left  to  itself  unbridled  by  authority  ;'  if  the  not  receiving  the 
true  religion  be  a  mark  and  effect  merely  of  the  prevalency  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature  ;  may  not,  nay,  must  not  the  magistrate, 
if  less  will  not  do,  use  his  utmost  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion  ?  his  force  being  given  him  to  suppress  that  corruption  ; 
especially  since  you  give  it  for  a  measure  of  the  force  to  be  used,  that 
it  must  be  '  so  much,  as  without  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  em- 
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'  brace  the  truth  that  must  save  them.'  What  ordinarily  signifies  here 
to  make  any  determinate  measure,  is  hard  to  guess  ;  but  signify  it 
what  it  will,  so  much  force  must  be  used,  as  'without  which  men  will 
'not  embrace  the  truth;'  which,  if  it  signify  any  thing  intelligible, 
requires,  that  where  lower  degrees  will  not  do,  greater  must  be  used, 
till  you  come  to  what  will  ordinarily  do  ;  but  what  that  ordinarily  is 
no  man  can  tell.  If  one  man  will  not  be  wrought  on  by  as  little  force 
as  another,  must  not  greater  degrees  of  force  be  used  to  him  ?  Shall 
the  magistrate  who  is  obliged  to  do  what  lies  in  him,  be  excused,  for 
letting  him  be  damned,  without  the  use  of  all  the  means  was  in  his 
power?  And  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  plead,  that  though  he  did 
not  all  what  lay  in  him,  yet  he  did  what  ordinarily  prevailed,  or  what 
prevailed  on  several  others.  Force,  if  that  be  the  remedy,  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  opposition.  If  the  dose  that  has  frequently 
wrought  on  others,  will  not  purge  a  man  whose  life  lies  on  it,  must  i 
not  therefore  be  made  sufficient  and  effectual,  because  it  will  be  more 
than  what  is  called  ordinary  ?  Or  can  any  one  say  the  physician  has 
done  his  duty,  who  lets  his  patient  in  an  extraordinary  case  perish  in 
the  use  of  only  moderate  remedies,  and  pronounces  him  incurable, 
before  he  has  tried  the  utmost  he  can  with  the  powerfulest  remedies 
which  are  in  his  reach  ? 

Having  renounced  loss  of  estate,  corporal  punishments,  impris 
ment,  and  such  sort  of  severities,  as  unfit  to  be  used  in  matters  of  re- 
licnon  •  you  ask,  '  Will  it  follow  from  hence  that  the  magistrate  has  no 
'right  to  use  any  force  at  all  ?'     Yes,  it  will  follow,  till  you  give  some 
answer  to  what  I  say  in  that  place,  viz.  '  That  if  you  give  up  pumsh- 
'  ments  of  a  man  in  his  person,  liberty,  and  estate,  I  think  we  need  not 
'  stand  with  you  for  any  punishments  may  be  made  use  of.' 
you  pass  by  without  any  notice.     I  doubt  not  but  you  will  here  think 
you  have  a  ready  answer,  by  telling  me,  you  mean  only  'depriving 
'men   of    their   estates,  maiming  them   with   corporal   punishments, 
'  starving  and  tormenting  them  in  noisome  prisons,'  and  other  such 
severities  which  you  have  by  name  excepted  ;  but  lower  penalties  may 
yet  be  used,  for  '  penalties '  is  the  word  you  carefully  use,  and  disdain 
that  of  punishment,  as  if  you  disowned  the  thing.       I  wish  you  would 
tell  us  too  by  name  what  those  lower  penalties  are  you  would  1 
used  as  well  as  by  name  you  tell  us  those  severities  you  disallow. 
They  may  not  maim  a  man  with  corporal  punishments  ;  may  they  use 
any  corporal  punishments  at  all  ?     They  may  not  starve  and  torment 
them  in  noisome  prisons  for  religion  ;  that  you  condemn  as  much  as  I. 
May  they  put  them  in  any  prison  at  all  ?     They  may  not  deprive  i 
of  their  estates.     I  suppose  you  mean  their  whole  estates  :    May  they 
take  away  liolf,  or  a  quarter,  or  an  hundredth  part  ?     It  is  strange  you 
should  be  able  to  name  the  degrees  of  severity  that  will  hinder  mo 
than  promote  the  progress  of  religion,  and  cannot  name  those  degrc. 
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that  will  promote  rather  than  hinder  it  ;  that  those  who  would  take 
their  measures  by  you,  and  follow  your  scheme,  might  know  how  to 
proceed  so  as  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good  :  for  since  you  arc  so 
certain  that  there  are  degrees  of  punishments  or  penalties  that  will  do 
good,  and  other  degrees  of  them  that  will  do  harm,  ought  you  not  to 
have  told  us,  what  that  true  degree  is,  or  how  it  may  be  known,  with 
out  which  all  your  goodly  scheme  is  of  no  use  ?  For  allowing  all  you 
have  said,  to  be  as  true  as  you  \vould  have  it,  no  good  can  be  done 
without  shewing  the  just  measure  of  punishment  to  be  used. 

If  the  degree  be  too  great,  it  will,  you  confess,  do  harm  :  can  one 
then  not  err  on  the  other  hand,  by  using  too  little  f  If  you  say  so,  we 
arc  agreed,  and  I  desire  no  better  Toleration.  If  therefore  too  great 
will  do  harm,  and  too  little,  in  your  opinion,  will  do  no  good,  you  ought 
to  tell  us  the  just  mean.  This  I  pressed  upon  you  ;  whereof  that  the 
reader  may  be  judge,  I  shall  here  trouble  him  with  the  repetition. 

'  There  is  a  third  thing,  that  you  are  as  tender  and  reserved  in,  as 
'  either  naming  the  criminals  to  be  punished,  or  positively  telling  us 
'  the  end  for  which  they  should  be  punished  ;  and  that  is,  with  what 
'  sort  of  penalties,  what  degree  of  punishment,  they  should  be  forced. 
'  You  are  indeed  so  gracious  to  them,  that  you  renounce  the  severities 
'  and  penalties  hitherto  made  use  of.  You  tell  us  they  should  be  but 
'  moderate  penalties.  But  if  we  ask  you  what  are  moderate  penalties,  you 
'  confess  you  cannot  tell  us  :  so  that  by  '  moderate '  here,  you  yet  mean 
'nothing.  You  tell  us,  the  outward  force  to  be  applied  should  be  duly 
'tempered.  Cut  what  that  due  temper  is,  you  do  not  or  cannot  say  : 
'  and  so,  in  effect,  it  signifies  just  nothing.  Yet  if  in  this  you  are  not 
'  plain  and  direct,  all  the  rest  of  your  design  will  signify  nothing.  For 
'  it  being  to  have  some  men,  and  to  some  end,  punished  ;  yet  if  it  can- 
'  not  be  found  what  punishment  is  to  be  used,  it  is  notwithstanding  all 
4  you  have  said,  utterly  useless.  You  tell  us  modestly,  That  to  deter- 
'mine  precisely  the  just  measure  of  the  punishment,  will  require  some 
'  consideration.  If  the  faults  were  precisely  determined,  and  could  be 
'  proved,  it  would  require  no  more  consideration  to  determine  the 
'measure  of  the  punishment  in  this,  than  it  would  in  any  other  case, 
'  where  those  were  known.  But  where  the  fault  is  undefined,  and  the 
'  guilt  not  to  be  proved,  as  I  suppose  it  will  be  found  in  this  present 
'  business  of  examining,  it  will  without  doubt  require  consideration  to 
'  proportion  the  force  to  the  design  ;  just  so  much  consideration  as  it 
'  will  require  to  fit  a  coat  to  the  moon,  or  proportion  a  shoe  to  the  feet 
'  of  those  who  inhabit  her.  For  to  proportion  a  punishment  to  a  fault 
'  that  you  do  not  name,  and  so  we  in  charity  ought  to  think  you  do  not 
'  yet  know,  and  a  fault  that  when  you  have  named  it,  it  will  be  im- 
'  possible  to  be  proved  who  are  or  are  not  guilty  of  it,  will,  I  suppose, 
'  require  as  much  consideration  as  to  fit  a  shoe  to  feet  whose  size  and 
'  shape  are  not  known. 
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'  However  you  offer  some  measures  whereby  to  regulate  your  punish- 
'  ments  ;  which  when  they  are  looked  into,  will  be  found  to  be  just  as 
'  good  as  none,  they  being  impossible  to  be  any  rule  in  the  case.  The  first 
'  is,  so  much  force,  or  such  penalties  as  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail 
'  with  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  perverse  and  obsti- 
'  nate ;  to  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impartially,  and  with- 
'  out  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do  this.  Where  it  is  tobe  observed : 

'  First,  That  who  are  these  men  of  common  discretion,  is  as  hard  to 
'know,  as  to  know  what  is  a  fit  degree  of  punishment  in  the  case  ;  and 
'  so  you  do  but  regulate  one  uncertainty  by  another.  Some  men  will  be 
'  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  will  not  weigh  matters  of  religion,  which  are 
'  of  infinite  concernment  to  him,  without  punishment,  cannot  in  reason 
'  be  thought  a  man  of  common  discretion.  Many  women  of  common 
'  discretion  enough  to  manage  the  ordinary  affairs  of  their  families,  are 
4  not  able  to  read  a  page  in  an  ordinary  author,  or  to  understand  and 
'  give  an  account  what  it  means  when  read  to  them.  Many  men 
'  of  common  discretion  in  their  callings,  are  not  able  to  judge  when  an 
'  argument  is  conclusive  or  no,  much  less  to  trace  it  through  a  long 
'  train  of  consequences.  What  penalties  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevail 
'  with  such,  who  upon  examination,  I  fear,  will  not  be  found  to  make 
'  the  least  part  of  mankind,  to  examine  and  weigh  matters  of  religion 
'  carefully  and  impartially  ?  The  law  allows  all  to  have  common  discre- 
'  tion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians  or  Bedlam.  So  that  in 
'  effect,  your  men  of  common  discretion  are  all  men  not  judged  idiots 
'  or  madmen  ;  and  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common 
'discretion,  are  penalties  sufficient  to  prevail  with  all  men  but  idiots 
'  and  madmen,  which  what  a  measure  it  is  to  regulate  penalties  by,  let 
'  all  men  of  common  discretion  judge. 

'  Secondly,  You  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  all  men  of  the 
'  same  degree  of  discretion,  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  same 
'degree  of  penalties.  Some  are  of  a  more  yielding,  some  of  a  more 
'  stiff  temper  ;  and  what  is  sufficient  to  prevail  on  one,  is  not  half 
'  enough  to  move  the  other  ;  though  both  men  of  common  discretion. 
'  So  that  common  discretion  will  be  here  of  no  use  to  determine  the 
'  measure  of  punishment  :  especially,  when  in  the  same  clause  you 
'  except  men  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  ;  who  are  as  hard  to 
'  be  known,  as  what  you  seek,  viz.  the  just  proportions  of  punishments 
'  necessary  to  prevail  with  men  to  consider,  examine,  and  weigh  matters 
'  of  religion  :  wherein,  if  a  man  tells  you  he  has  considered,  he  has 
'  weighed,  he  has  examined,  and  so  goes  on  in  his  former  course,  it  is 
'  impossible  for  you  ever  to  know  whether  he  has  done  his  duty,  or 
'  whether  he  be  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate.  So  that  this 
'  exception  signifies  just  nothing. 

'  There  are  many  things  in  your  use  of  force  and  penalties  different 
'  from  any  I  ever  met  with  elsewhere.  One  of  them,  this  clause  of 
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|  yours  concerning  the  measure  of  punishments,  now  tinder  considera 
tion,  offers  me  :  wherein  you  proportion  your  punishments  only  to  the 
^  yielding  and  corrigible,  not  to  the  perverse  and  obstinate  ;  contrary 
|  to  the  common  discretion  which  has  hitherto  made  laws  in  other 
|  cases,  which  levels  the  punishments  against  refractory  offenders,  and 
^  never  spares  them  because  they  are  obstinate.  This  however  I  will 
|  not  blame  as  an  oversight  in  you.  Your  new  method,  which  aims  at 
|  such  impracticable  and  inconsistent  things  as  laws  cannot  bear,  nor 
'  penalties  be  useful  to,  forced  you  to  it.  The  uselessness,  absurdity, 
'  and  unreasonableness  of  great  severities,  you  had  acknowledged  in 
|  the  foregoing  paragraphs  :  dissenters  you  would  have  brought  to  con- 
'  sider  by  moderate  penalties.  They  lie  under  them  ;  but  whether  they 
'  have  considered  or  no,  for  that  you  cannot  tell,  they  still  continue 
Dissenters.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  Why,  the  incurable  are  to  be 
lleft  to  God,  as  you  tell  us.  Your  punishments  were  not  meant  to 
'  prevail  on  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  as  you  tell  us  here. 
'And  so  whatever  be  the  success,  your  punishments  are  however 
justified.' 

The  fulness  of  your  answer  to  my  question,  '  With  what  punish 
ments  ?'  made  you  possibly  pass  by  these  two  or  three  pages  without 
making  any  particular  reply  to  any  thing  I  said  in  them  :  we  will 
therefore  examine  that  answer  of  yours,  where  you  tell  us,  'That 
'  having  in  your  answer  declared  that  you  take  the  severities  so  often 
'  mentioned  (which  either  destroy  men,  or  make  them  miserable)  to  be 
4  utterly  unapt  and  improper  (for  reasons  there  given)  to  bring  men  to 
| embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them:  but  just  how  far  within 
'  those  bounds  that  force  extends  itself,  which  is  really  serviceable  to 
'that  end,  you  do  not  presume  to  determine.'  To  determine  how  far 
moderate  force  reaches,  when  it  is  necessary  to  your  business  that  it 
should  be  determined,  is  not  presuming  :  you  might  with  more  reason 
have  called  it  presuming,  to  talk  of  moderate  penalties,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  you  mean  by  them  ;  or  to  promise,  as  you  do, 
that  you  will  tell  plainly  and  directly,  with  what  punishments  ;  and 
here  to  tell  us,  you  do  not  presume  to  determine.  But  you  give  a 
reason  for  this  modesty  of  yours,  in  what  follows,  where  you  telf  me,  I 
have  not  shewn  any  cause  why  you  should.  And  yet  you  may  find  in 
what  is  above  repeated  to  you,  these  words,  '  If  in  this  you  are  not 
'  plain  and  direct,  all  the  rest  of  your  design  will  signify  nothing.'  But 
had  I  failed  in  shewing  any  cause  why  you  should  ;  and  your  charity 
would  not  inlighten  us,  unless  driven  by  my  reasons,  I  dare  say  yet,  if 
I  have  not  shewn  any  cause  why  you  should  determine  in  this  point,  I 
can  shew  a  cause  why  you  should  not.  For  I  will  be  answerable  to 
you,  that  you  cannot  name  any  degree  of  punishment,  which  will  not 
be  either  so  great,  as  to  come  among  those  you  condemn,  and  shew 
what  your  moderation,  what  your  aversion  to  persecution  is ;  or  else 
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too  little  to  attain  those  ends  for  which  you  propose  it.  But  whatever 
you  tell  me,  that  I  have  shewn  no  cause  why  you  should  determine,  I 
thought  it  might  have  passed  for  a  cause  why  you  should  determine 
more  particularly,  that,  as  you  will  find  in  those  pages,  I  had  proved 
that  the  measures,  you  offer  whereby  to  regulate  your  punishments,  are 
just  as  good  as  none. 

Your  measures  in  your '  argument  considered,'  and  which  you  repeat 
here  again,  are  in  these  words  ;  '  so  much  force,  or  such  penalties  as 
'  arc  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  common  discretion, 
'  and  not  desperately  perverse,  to  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully 

*  and  impartially,  and  without  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do  this  ; 
'  so  much  force,  or  such  penalties  may  fitly  and  reasonably  be  used  for 
'the  promoting  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
'  And  what  just  exception  this  is  liable  to,  you  do  not  understand.' 
Some  of  the  exceptions  it  is  liable  to,  you  might  have  seen  in  what  I 
have  here  again  caused  to  be  reprinted,  if  you  had  thought  them 
worth  your  notice.     But  you  go  on  to  tell  us  here,  '  that  when  you 

*  speak  of  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  perverse 
'  and  obstinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  that  by  common  discretion 
'  you  exclude  not  idiots  only,  and  such  as  we  usually  call  madmen,  but 
'  likewise  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  who  perhaps  may 
'  well  enough  deserve  that  name,  though  they  be  not  wont  to  be  sent 
'  to  Bedlam.' 

Whether  by  this  you  have  at  all  taken  off  the  difficulty,  and  shewn 
your  measure  to  be  any  at  all  in  the  use  of  force,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge.  I  asked,  since  great  ones  are  unfit,  what  degrees  of  punish 
ment  or  force  are  to  be  used  ?  You  answer,  '  So  much  force  and  such 
'  penalties  as  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  with  men  of  ordinary 
'  discretion.'  I  tell  you  it  is  as  hard  to  know  who  those  men  of  common 
discretion  are,  as  what  degree  of  punishment  you  would  have  used  ; 
unless  we  will  take  the  '  determination  of  the  law,  which  allows  all  to 
'  have  common  discretion,  for  whom  it  has  not  provided  guardians  or 
'Bedlam  :'  so  that  in  effect,  your  men  of  common  discretion  are  all 
.men  not  judged  idiots  or  madmen.  To  clear  this,  you  teil  us,  '  when 
'  you  speak  of  men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  per- 
'  verse  and  obstinate,  you  think  it  is  plain  enough,  by  common  dis- 
'  cretion  you  exclude  not  idiots  only,  and  such  as  are  usually  called 
'  madmen,  but  likewise  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate.'  It 
may  be  you  did,  for  you  best  know  what  you  meant  in  writing  :  but  if 
by  men  of  common  discretion,  you  excluded  the  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  let  us  put  what  you  meant  by  the  words,  men  of  common 
discretion,  in  the  place  of  those  words  themselves,  and  then  according 
to  your  meaning,  your  rule  stands  thus  ;  penalties  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  prevail  with  men  not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  and  with 
men  not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  :  so  that  at  last,  by  men 
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of  common  discretion,  either  you  excluded  only  idiots  and  madmen  ; 
or  if  we  must  take  your  word  for  it,  that  by  them  you  excluded  likewise 
the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  and  so  meant  something  else  ; 
it  is  plain,  you  meant  only  a  very  useless  and  insignificant  tautology. 

You  go  on,  and  tell  us,  '  If  the  penalties  you  speak  of,  be  intended 
'  for  the  curing  men's  unreasonable  prejudices  and  refractoriness  against 
'  the  true  religion,  then  the  reason  why  the  desperately  perverse  and 
'  obstinate  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  measuring  these  penalties,  is  very 
'  apparent.  For  as  remedies  are  not  provided  for  the  incurable,  so  in 
'  the  preparing  and  tempering  them,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  those 
'  for  whom  they  are  designed.'  Which,  true  or  false,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  in  a  place  where  you  profess  to  inform  us,  what  punishments 
are  to  be  used.  We  are  enquiring  who  are  the  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  and  not  whether  they  are  to  be  punished  or  no.  You 
pretend  to  give  us  a  rule  to  know  what  degrees  of  force  are  to  be  used, 
and  tell  us,  '  it  is  so  much  as  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  with 
'men  of  common  discretion,  and  not  desperately  perverse  and  ob- 
'  stinate.'  We  again  ask,  who  are  your  men  of  common  discretion  ? 
You  tell  us,  '  such  as  are  not  madmen  or  idiots,  or  desperately  perverse 
'  and  obstinate.'  Very  well,  but  who  are  those  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate,  how  shall  we  know  them  ?  and  to  this  you  tell  us,  '  they 
'  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  measuring  these  penalties.'  Whereby 
certainly  we  have  got  a  plain  measure  of  your  moderate  penalties. 
No,  not  yet,  you  go  on  in  the  next  paragraph  to  perfect  it,  where  you 
say,  '  To  prevent  a  little  cavil,  it  may  be  needful  to  note  that  there  are 
'  degrees  of  perverseness  and  obstinacy,  and  that  men  may  be  perverse 
'  and  obstinate  without  being  desperately  so.'  So  then  now  we  have 
your  measure  complcat  ;  and  to  determine  the  just  degrees  of  punish 
ments,  and  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  who  are  the  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate,  we  need  but  be  told  that  '  there  are  degrees  of  perverseness 
'  and  obstinacy  ;'  and  that  men  may  be  perverse  and  obstinate  without 
being  desperately  so  :  and  that  therefore  '  some  perverse  and  obstinate 
'  persons  may  be  thought  curable,  though  such  as  are  desperately  so, 
'  cannot.'  But  does  all  this  tell  us  who  are  the  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate?  which  is  the  thing  we  want  to  be  informed  in  ;  nor  till 
you  have  told  us  that,  have  you  removed  the  objection. 

But  if  by  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  you  will  tell  us,  you 
meant  those,  that  are  not  wrought  upon  by  your  moderate  penalties,  as 
von  seem  to  intimate  in  your  reason  why  the  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  measuring  these  penalties  :  '  for, 
'  say  you,  as  remedies  are  not  provided  for  the  incurable  ;  so  in  pre- 
'  paring  and  tempering  them,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  those  for 
'  whom  they  are  designed.'  So  that  by  the  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate,  you  will  perhaps  say  it  was  plain  you  meant  the  incurable  ; 
for  you  ordinarily  shift  off  the  doubtfulness  of  one  place,  by  appealing 
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to  as  doubtful  an  expression  in'  another.  If  you  say  then,  that  by 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  you  mean  incurable ;  I  ask  you 
again,  by  what  incurable  ?  by  your  lower  degrees  of  force  ?  For  I  hope 
where  force  is  proper  to  work,  those  who  are  not  wrought  on  by  lower 
degrees,  may  yet  be  by  higher.  If  you  mean  so,  then  your  answer  will 
amount  to  thus  much,  moderate  penalties  are  such  as  are  sufficient  to 
prevail  on  those  who  are  not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate.  The 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  are  those  who  are  incurable,  and  the 
incurable  are  those  on  whom  moderate  penalties  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevail  :  whereby  at  last  we  have  got  a  sure  measure  of  what  are 
moderate  penalties  ;  just  such  an  one,  as  if  having  a  sovereign  uni 
versal  medicine  put  into  your  hand,  which  will  never  fail  if  you  can 
hit  the  right  dose,  which  the  inventor  tells  you  must  be  moderate  :  you 
should  ask  him  what  was  the  moderate  quantity  it  is  to  be  given  in  ; 
and  he  should  answer,  in  such  a  quantity  as  was  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  work  on  common  constitutions,  and  not  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate.  And  to  your  asking  again,  who  were  of  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate  constitutions  ?  It  should  be  answered,  those  that  were 
incurable.  And  who  were  incurable  ?  Those  whom  a  moderate  quan 
tity  would  not  work  on.  And  thus  to  your  satisfaction,  you  know  the 
moderate  dose  by  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  :  and  the 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  by  being  incurable ;  and  the  incura- 
able  by  the  moderate  dose.  For  if,  as  you  say,  remedies  are  not  pro 
vided  for  the  incurable,  and  none  but  moderate  penalties  are  to  be 
provided,  is  it  not  plain,  that  you  mean,  that  all  that  will  not  be 
wrought  on  by  your  moderate  penalties,  are  in  your  sense  incurable  ? 

To  ease  you,  Sir,  of  justifying  yourself,  and  shewing  that  I  have 
mistaken  you,  do  but  tell  us  positively  what  in  penalties  is  the  highest 
degree  of  moderate  ;  who  are  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  ;  or 
who  are  incurable,  without  this  relative  and  circular  way  of  denning 
one  by  the  other  ;  and  I  will  yield  myself  to  have  mistaken  you,  as 
much  as  you  please. 

If  by  incurable  you  mean  such  as  no  penalties,  no  punishments,  no 
force  is  sufficient  to  work  on  ;  then  your  measure  of  moderate  penal 
ties  will  be  this,  that  they  are  such,  as  are  sufficient  to  prevail  with 
men  not  incurable,  i.e.  who  cannot  be  prevailed  on  by  any  punish 
ments,  any  force  whatsoever ;  which  will  be  a  measure  of  moderate 
punishments,  which,  whatsoever  you  do,  some  will  be  very  apt  to 
approve  of. 

But  let  us  suppose  by  these  marks,  since  you  will  afford  us  no  better, 
that  we  can  find  who  are  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  we  are 
yet  as  far  as  ever  from  finding  the  measures  of  your  moderate  punish 
ments,  till  it  can  be  known,  what  degree  of  force  it  is,  that  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  prevail  with  all  that  are  men  of  common  discretion,  and 
not  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  ;  for  you  are  told,  that  all  men 
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of  the  same  degree  of  discretion  are  not  apt  to  be  moved  with  the  same 
degree  of  penalties  :  but  to  this  too  you  answer  nothing,  and  so  we  are 
still  without  any  rule  or  means  of  knowing  how  to  adjust  your  punish 
ments,  that  being  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  upon  one,  the  double 
whereof  is  not  ordinarily  sufficient  to  prevail  on  another. 

I  tell  you, '  that  you  have  given  us  in  another  place,  something  like 
'another  boundary  to  your  moderate  penalties:  but  when  examined, 
'  it  proves  just  like  the  rest,  amusing  us  only  with  good  words,  so  put 
'together  as  to  have  no  direct  meaning;  an  art  very  much  in  use 
'  amongst  some  sort  of  learned  men  :  the  words  are  these  ;  such  penal- 
'  ties  as  may  not  tempt  persons  who  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal 
'  salvation  (and  those  who  have  none,  ought  not  to  be  considered)  to 
'  renounce  a  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one 
'  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  so.  If  by  any  concern,  you  mean 
'  such  as  men  ought  to  have  for  their  eternal  salvation ;  by  this  rule 
'  you  may  make  your  punishments  as  great  as  you  please  ;  and  all  the 
'  severities  you  have  disclaimed  may  be  brought  in  play  again  :  for  none 
'  of  those  will  be  able  to  make  a  man,  who  is  truly  concerned  for  his 
'  eternal  salvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes  to  be  true,  or  profess 
'  one  he  does  not  believe  to  be  so.  If  by  those  who  have  any  concern, 
'  you  mean  such,  you  have  some  faint  wishes  for  happiness  hereafter,  and 
'  would  be  glad  to  have  things  go  well  with  them  in  the  other  world,  but 
'  v/ill  venture  nothing  in  this  world  for  it ;  these  the  moderatest  punish- 
'  ments  you  can  imagine  will  make  to  change  their  religion.  If  by  any 
*  concern,  you  mean  whatever  may  be  between  these  two  ;  the  degrees 
'are  so  infinite,  that  to  proportion  your  punishments  by  that,  is  to  have 
'  no  measure  of  them  at  all.'  To  which  all  the  reply  I  can  find  is  only 
this,  '  that  there  are  degrees  of  carelessness  in  men  of  their  salvation, 
'  as  well  as  of  concern  for  it.  So  that  such  as  have  some  concern  for 
'  their  salvation,  may  yet  be  careless  of  it  to  a  great  degree.  And 
'  therefore  if  those  who  have  any  concern  for  their  salvation,  deserve 
'  regard  and  pity  ;  then  so  may  some  careless  persons  :  though  those 
'  who  have  no  concern  for  their  salvation,  deserve  not  to  be  considered, 
'which  spoils  a  little  harangue  you  give  us.'  If  you  think  this  to  be 
an  answer  to  what  I  said,  or  that  it  can  satisfy  any  one  concerning  the 
way  of  knowing  what  degrees  of  punishment  are  to  be  used,  pray  tell 
us  so.  The  enquiry  is,  'what  degrees  of  punishment  will  tempt  a  man, 
'who  has  any  concern  for  his  eternal  salvation,  to  renounce  a  religion 
'  he  believes  to  be  true  ? '  And  it  is  answered,  '  There  are  degrees  of 
'  carelessness  in  men  of  their  salvation,  as  well  as  concern  for  it.'  A 
happy  discovery  :  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  '  So  that  such  as  have  some 
'  concern  for  their  salvation,  may  yet  be  careless  of  it  to  a  great  degree.' 
Very  true  :  by  this  we  may  know  what  degree  of  force  is  to  be  used. 
No,  not  a  word  of  that,  but  the  inference  is, '  and  therefore  if  those 
'  who  have  any  concern  for  their  salvation,  deserve  regard  and  pity, 
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'  then  so  may  some  careless  persons  ;  though  those  who  have  no  con- 
'  cern  for  their  salvation,  deserve  not  to  be  considered.'  And  by  this 
time  we  know  what  degree  of  force  will  make  a  man,  who  has  any 
concern  for  his  salvation,  renounce  a  religion  he  believes  true,  and 
profess  one  he  does  not  believe  to  be  so.  This  might  do  well  at  cross 
questions  :  but  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done,  and  what 
that  is,  you  tell  me  in  the  next  words,  '  which  spoils  a  little  harangue 
'  of  yours  given  us.'  The  harangue  I  suppose  is  contained  in  these 
words. 

'  One  thing  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  in  this  passage  before  I  leave 
'  it :  and  that  is  that  you  say  here,  those  who  have  no  concern  for  their 
'  salvation,  deserve  not  to  be  considered.  In  other  parts  of  your  letter 
'  you  pretend  to  have  compassion  on  the  careless,  and  provide  remedies 
'  for  them  :  but  here  of  a  sudden  your  charity  fails  you ,  and  you  give 
'  them  up  to  eternal  perdition,  without  the  least  regard,  the  least  pity, 
'  and  say,  they  deserve  not  to  be  considered.  Our  Saviour's  rule  was, 
'  the  sick  and  not  the  whole  need  a  physician  :  your  rule  here  is  ;  those 
'  that  are  careless  are  not  to  be  considered,  but  are  to  be  left  to  them- 
'  selves.  This  would  seem  strange,  if  one  did  not  observe  what  drew 
'  you  to  it.  You  perceived  that  if  the  magistrate  was  to  use  no  punish- 
'  ments,  but  such  as  would  make  no  body  change  their  religion,  he  was 
'  to  use  none  at  all :  for  the  careless  would  be  brought  to  the  national 
'  church  with  any  slight  punishments  ;  and  when  they  are  once  there, 
'  you  are  it  seems  satisfied,  and  look  no  farther  after  them.  So  that  by 
'  your  own  measures,  if  the  careless,  and  those  who  have  no  concern 
'  for  their  eternal  salvation,  are  to  be  regarded  and  taken  care  of,  if  the 
'  salvation  of  their  souls  is  to  be  promoted,  there  is  to  be  no  punish- 
'  ments  to  be  used  at  all :  and  therefore  you  leave  them  out  as  not  to 
'  be  considered.' 

What  you  have  said  is  so  far  from  spoiling  that  harangue,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  that  you  having  nothing  else  to  say  to  it,  allows  what 
is  laid  to  your  charge  in  it. 

You  wind  up  all  concerning  the  measures  of  your  force  in  these 
words;  'And  as  those  medicines  are  thought  safe  and  adviseable, 
'  which  do  ordinarily  cure,  though  not  always  (as  none  do  ;)  so  those 
'penalties  or  punishments,  which  are  ordinarily  found  sufficient  (as 
'  well  as  necessary)  for  the  ends  for  which  they  are  designed,  may  fitly 
'  and  reasonably  be  used  for  the  compassing  these  ends.'  Here  your 
'  ordinarily '  comes  to  your  help  again  ;  and  here  one  would  think  that 
you  meant  such  as  cure  sometimes,  not  always  ;  some,  though  not  all: 
and  in  this  sense  will  not  the  utmost  severities  come  within  your  rule  ? 
For  can  you  say,  if  punishments  are  to  be  used  to  prevail  on  any,  that 
the  greater  will,  where  the  lower  fail,  prevail  on  none  ?  At  least  can 
you  be  sure  of  it  till  they  have  been  tried  for  the  compassing  these 
ends?  which  as  we  shall  see  in  another  place,  you  have  assigned 
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various  enough.  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  t\vo  or  three  often  re 
peated  by  you,  and  those  are  to  make  men  hear,  to  make  men  con 
sider,  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought,  i.e.  as  you  explain  it,  to 
make  men  consider  so,  as  not  to  reject.  The  greatness  of  the  force 
then  according  to  this  measure,  must  be  sufficient  to  make  men  hear, 
sufficient  to  make  men  consider,  and  sufficient  to  make  men  embrace 
the  true  religion. 

And  now  the  magistrate  has  all  your  rules  about  the  measures  of 
punishments  to  be  used,  and  may  confidently  and  safely  go  to  Avork  to 
establish  it  by  a  law  :  for  he  having  these  marks  to  guide  him,  that 
they  must  be  great  enough  ordinarily  to  prevail  Avith  those  who  are  not 
idiots  or  madmen,  nor  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  great  enough 
ordinarily  to  prevail  with  men  to  hear,  consider,  and  embrace  the  true 
religion,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  might  tempt  persons,  Avho  have  any 
concern  for  their  eternal  salvation,  to  renounce  a  religion  which  they 
believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  Avhich  they  do  not  believe  to  be  so  : 
do  you  not  think  you  have  sufficiently  instructed  him  in  your  meaning, 
and  enabled  him  to  find  the  just  temper  of  his  punishments  according 
to  your  scheme,  neither  too  much,  nor  too  little  ?  But  however  you 
may  be  satisfied  with  them,  I  suppose  others,  Avhen  it  conies  to  be  put 
in  practice,  will  by  these  measures,  Avhich  are  all  I  can  find  in  your 
scheme,  be  scarce  able  to  find,  what  are  the  punishments  you  Avould 
have  used. 

In  Eutopia  there  is  a  medicine  called  Hicra  Picra,  which  it  is  sup 
posed  would  cure  a  troublesome  disease  of  that  country  :  but  it  is  not 
to  be  given  but  in  the  close  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  in  adjusting  the 
dose  lies  all  the  skill  :  for  if  you  give  too  much,  it  heightens  the  dis 
temper  and  spreads  the  mortal  contagion  ;  and  if  too  little,  it  does  no 
good  at  all.  With  this  difficulty  the  law-makers  have  been  perplexed 
these  many  ages,  and  could  not  light  on  the  right  dose,  that  would 
work  the  cure,  till  lately  there  came  an  undertaker,  Avho  would  shew 
them  how  they  could  not  mistake.  He  bid  them  then  prescribe  so 
much,  as  would  ordinarily  be  effectual  upon  all  that  were  not  idiots  or 
madmen,  or  in  whom  the  humour  Avas  not  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate,  to  produce  the  end  for  Avhich  it  Avas  designed  ;  but  not  so 
much  as  \vould  make  a  man  in  health,  \vho  had  any  concern  for  his 
life,  fall  into  a  mortal  disease.  These  were  good  words,  and  he  Avas 
rewarded  for  them  :  but  Avhen  by  them  they  came  to  fix  the  dose,  they 
could  not  tell  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  grain,  a  dram,  or  an  ounce,  or 
an  whole  pound,  any  more  than  before;  and  so  the  dose  of  their  Hicra 
Picra,  notwithstanding  this  gentleman's  pains,  is  as  uncertain,  and  that 
sovereign  remedy  as  useless  as  ever  it  was. 

In  the  next  paragraph  you  tell  us,  '  You  do  not  see  what  more  can 
'  be  required  to  justify  the  rule  here  given.'  So  quick  a  sight  needs  no 
spectacles.  '  For  if  I  demand  that  it  should  express  Avhat  penalties 
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<  particularly  are  such  as  it  says  may  fitly  and  reasonably  be  used ;  this 
1 1  must  give  you  leave  to  tell  me  is  a  very  unreasonable  demand.'     It 
is  an  unreasonable  demand,  if  your  rule  be  such,  that  by  it  I  may  know 
without  any  more  ado,  the  particular  penalties  that  are  fit  ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  demand  them  by  name,  if  your  marks  be  not 
sufficient  to  know  them  by.     But  let  us  hear  your  reason,  '  For  what 
^  rule  is  there  that  expresses  the  particulars  that  agree  with  it  ?'    And 
it  is  an  admirable  rule  with  which  one  can  find  no  particulars  that 
agree ;  for  I  challenge  you  to  instance  in  one  :  'a  rule,  you  say  is  in- 
'  tended  for  a  common  measure    by  which    particulars   are    to    be 
'examined,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be  general.'     So  general, 
loose,  and  inconsistent,  that  no  particulars  can  be  examined  by  it  :  for 
again  I  challenge  you,  or  any  man  living,  to  measure  out  any  punish 
ment  by  this  your  common  measure,  and  establish  it  by  a  law.     You 
go  on  ;  '  And  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  are   supposed   to   be  able 
4o   apply  it,  and  to  judge   of   particulars  by  it.     Nay  it    is   often 
^seen  that  they  are   better  able   to   do  this    than    those  who  give 
'  it  :  and    so  it    is  in   the   present   case,   the   rule  hereby  laid  down 
^'is  that  by   which    you    suppose    governors    and    law-givers    ought 
|  to    examine   the   penalties   they    use    for    the    promoting    the    true 
'  religion   and   the    salvation   of  souls.'      Such  a  rule  it  ought  to  be 
I  grant,  and  such  an  one  is  desired  :  but  that  yours  is  such  a  rule 
as  magistrates  can  take  any  measure  by,  for  the  punishments  they  are 
to  settle  by  law,  is  denied,  and  you  are  again  desired  to  shew.     You 
proceed  ;  *  But  certainly  no  man  doubts  but  their  prudence  and  expe- 
'  rience  enables  them  to  use  and  apply  it  better  than  other  men,  and  to 
'judge  more  exactly  what  penalties  do  agree  with  it,  and  what  do  not ; 
'  and  therefore  you  think  I  must  excuse  you  if  you  do  not  take  upon 
'  you  to  teach  them  what  it  becomes  you  rather  to  learn  from  them. 
If  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  their  prudence  and  experience  enables 
magistrates  to  judge  best  what  penalties  are  fit,  you  have  indeed  given 
us  at  last  a  way  to  know  the  measure  of  punishments  to  be  used  :  but 
it  is  such  an  one  as  puts  an  end  to  your  distinction  of  moderate  penal 
ties  :  for  no  magistrates  that  I  know,  when  they  once  began  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  their  religion,  ever  stopped  till  they  came  to  some 
of  those  seventies  you  condemn  ;  and  if  you  pretend  to  teach  them 
moderation  for  the  future,  with  hopes  to  succeed,  you  ought  to  have 
shewed  them  the  just  bounds,  beyond  which  they  ought  not  to  go,  in  a 
model  so  wholly  new,  and  besides  all  experience.     But  if  it  be  to  be 
determined  by  their  prudence  and  experience,  whatever  degrees   of 
force  they  shall  use  will  always  be  the  right. 

Law-makers  and  governors,  however  beholden  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion  of  their  prudence  and  experience,  yet  have  no  reason  to  thank 
you  for  your  compliment,  by  giving  such  an  exercise  to  their  prudence 
and  experience,  as  to  put  it  upon  them  to  find  out  the  just  measures  of 
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punishments,  by  rules  you  give  them,  which  are  such,  that  neither 
yourself  nor  any  body  else  can  find  out  any  measures  by.  The  other 
part  of  your  compliment  will  be  suspected  not  to  be  so  much  out  of 
your  abundant  respect  to  law-makers  and  governors,  as  out  of  the 
great  regard  you  have  to  yourself ;  for  you  in  vain  pretend  you  forbear 
to  name  any  particular  punishments,  because  you  will  not  take  upon 
you  to  teach  governors  and  law-makers,  when  you  yourself  own  in  the 
same  breath,  that  you  are  laying  down  rules  by  which  they  are  to  pro 
ceed  in  the  use  of  penalties  for  promoting  religion,  which  is  little  dif 
ferent  from  teaching  :  and  your  whole  book  is  nothing  else  but  about 
the  magistrate's  power  and  duty.  I  excuse  you  therefore  for  your  own 
sake  from  naming  any  particular  punishments  by  your  rules  :  for  you 
have  a  right  to  it,  as  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  excused  from  doing 
what  is  impossible  to  be  done. 

Since  therefore  you  grant  that  those  severities  you  have  named, 
'  are  more  apt  to  hinder  than  promote  true  religion  ; '  and  you  cannot 
assign  any  measures  of  punishment,  short  of  those  great  ones  you  have 
condemned,  which  are  fit  to  promote  it ;  I  think  it  argument  enough 
to  prove  against  you,  that  no  punishments  are  fit,  till  you  have  shewed 
some  others,  either  by  name,  or  such  marks  as  they  may  certainly  be 
known  by,  which  are  fit  to  promote  the  true  religion  :  and  therefore 
nothing  you  have  said  there,  or  any  where  else,  will  serve  to  shew  that 
'  it  is  with  little  reason,  as  you  tell  me,  that  I  say,  that  if  your  indirect 
'  and  at  a  distance  serviceableness  may  authorize  the  magistrate  to  use 
'  force  in  religion,  all  the  cruelties  used  by  the  Heathens  against  Chris- 
'tians,  by  Papists  against  Protestants,  and  all  the  persecuting  .of 
'  Christians  one  amongst  another,  are  all  justifiable.'  To  which  you 
add,  '  Not  to  take  notice  at  present  how  oddly  it  sounds,  that  that 
'which  authorizes  the  magistrates  to  use  moderate  penalties  to  pro- 
'  mote  the  true  religion,  should  justify  all  the  cruelties  that  ever  were 
1  used  to  promote  Heathenism  or  Popery.' 

As  oddly  as  it  sounds  to  you,  it  will  be  evidently  true,  as  long  as 
that  which  authorizes  one,  authorizes  all  magistrates  of  any  religion 
which  they  believe  to  be  true,  to  use  force  to  promote  it ;  and  as  long 
as  you  cannot  assign  any  bounds  to  your  moderate  punishments,  short 
of  those  great  ones  ;  which  you  therefore  are  not  able  to  do,  because 
your  principles,  whatever  your  words  deny,  will  carry  you  to  those 
degrees  of  severity,  which  in  profession  you  condemn  :  and  this,  what 
ever  you  do,  I  dare  say  every  considering  reader  besides  you  will 
plainly  see.  So  that  this  imputation  is  not  so  unreasonable,  since  it  . 
is  evident,  that  you  must  either  renounce  all  punishments  whatsoever 
in  religion,  or  make  use  of  those  you  condemn  :  for  in  the  next  page 
'you  tell  us,  '  That  all  who  have  sufficient  means  of  instruction  provided 
'  for  them,  may  justly  be  punished  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion ; 
*  because  it  is  a  fault  in  all  such  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion.'  In 
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England  then,  for  example,  not  to  be  of  the  national  religion  is  a.  fault, 
and  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate.  The  magistrate,  to  cure 
this  fault,  lays,  on  those  who  dissent,  a  lower  degree  of  penalties,  a  fine 
of  id.  per  month.  This  proving  insufficient,  what  is  the  magistrate  to 
do  ?  If  he  be  obliged,  as  you  say,  to  amend  this  fault  by  penalties, 
and  that  low  one  of  id.  per  month  be  not  sufficient  to  procure  its 
amendment,  is  he  not  to  increase  the  penalty  ?  He  therefore  doubles 
the  fine  to  id.  per  month.  This  loo  proves  ineffectual,  and  therefore 
it  is  still  for  the  same  reason  doubled,  till  it  comes  to  is.  5-r.  io/.  loo/. 
iooo/.  None  of  these  penalties  working,  but  yet  by  being  constantly 
levied,  leaving  the  delinquents  no  longer  able  to  pay,  imprisonment 
and  other  corporal  punishments  follow,  to  inforce  an  obedience,  till  at 
last  this  gradual  increase  of  penalties  and  force,  each  degree  whereof 
wrought  on  some  few,  rises  to  the  highest  severities  against  those  who 
stand  out.  For  the  magistrate  who  is  obliged  to  correct  this  vice,  as 
you  call  it,  and  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  cure  this  fault,  which  opposes 
their  salvation  ;  and  who  if  I  mistake  not,  you  tell  us,  is  answerable 
for  all  that  may  follow  from  his  neglect,  had  no  reason  to  raise  the 
fine  from  id.  to  id.  but  because  the  first  was  ineffectual:  and  if  that 
were  a  sufficient  reason  for  raising  from  the  first  to  the  second  degree, 
why  is  it  not  as  sufficient  to  proceed  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and 
so  gradually  on  ?  I  would  fain  have  any  one  shew  me,  where,  and 
upon  what  ground,  such  a  gradual  increase  of  force  can  stop,  till  it 
come  to  the  utmost  extremities.  If  therefore  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  be  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  I  de 
sire  you  to  tell  me,  where  he  shall  hold  his  hand  ;  to  name  the  sort, or 
degree  of  punishment,  beyond  which  he  ought  not  to  go  in  the  use  of 
force,  to  cure  them  of  that  fault,  and  bring  them  to  conformity.  Till 
you  have  done  that,  you  might  have  spared  that  paragraph,  where  you 
say,  '  With  what  ingenuity  I  draw  you  in  to  condemn  force  in  general, 
'  only  because  you  acknowledge  the  ill  effects  of  prosecuting  men  with 
'  fire  and  sword,  etc.  you  may  leave  every  man  to  judge.'  And  I  leave 
whom  you  will  to  judge,  whether  from  your  own  principles  it  does  not 
unavoidably  follow,  that  if  you  condemn  any  penalties,  you  must  con 
demn  all,  as  I  have  shewn  ;  if  you  will  retain  any,  you  must  retain  all ; 
you  must  either  take  or  leave  all  together.  For,  as  I  have  said,  and 
you  deny  not,  '  Where  there  is  no  fault,  there  no  punishment  is  mode 
rate;'  so  I  add,  Where  there  is  a  fault  to  be  corrected  by  the  magis 
trate's  force,  there  no  degree  of  force,  which  is  ineffectual,  and  not 
sufficient  to  amend  it,  can  be  immoderate  :  especially  if  it  be  a  fault  of 
great  moment  in  its  consequences,  as  certainly  that  must  be,  which 
draws  after  it  the  loss  of  mens  eternal  happiness. 

You  will,  it  is  likely,  be  ready  to  say  here  again,  for  a  good  subter 
fuge  is  never  to  be  forsaken,  that  you  except  the  '  desperately  perverse 
and  obstinate.'     I  desire  to  know  for  what  reason  you  except  them  ? 
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Is  it  because  they  cease  to  be  faulty  ?   Next  I  ask  you,  Who  are  in  your 
sense  the  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate  ?    Those  that  is.  or  5.5-. 
or  j/.  or  ioo/.  or  no  fine  will  work  upon  ?    Those  who  can  bear  loss  of 
estate,  but  not  loss  of  liberty  ?  or  loss  of  liberty  and  estate,  but  not 
corporal  pains  and  torments  ?  or  all  this,  but  not  loss  of  life  ?     For  to 
these  degrees  do  men  differently  stand  out.     And  since  there  are  men 
wrought  on  by  the  approaches  of  fire  and  faggot,  which  other  degrees 
of  severity  could  not  prevail  with,  where  will  you  bound  your  despe 
rately  perverse  and  obstinate  ?    The  king  of  France,  though  you  will 
allow  him  not  to  have  truth  of  his  side,  yet  when  he  came  to  dragooning, 
found  few  so  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  as  not  to  be  wrought 
on.     And  why  should  truth,  which  in  your  opinion,  wants  force,  and 
nothing  but  force,  to  help  it,  not  have  the  assistance  of  those  degrees 
of  force,  when  less  will  not  do  to  make  it  prevail,  which  are  able  to 
bring  men  over  to  false  religions,  which  have  no  light  and  strength  of 
their  own  to  help  them  ?  You  will  do  well  therefore  to  consider  whether 
your  name  of  severities,  in  opposition  to  the  moderate  punishments 
you  speak  of,  has  or  can  do  you  any  service  ;  whether  the  distinction 
between  compelling  and  coactive  power,  be  of  any  use  or  difference  at 
all.     For  you  deny  the  magistrate  to  have  power  to  compel  :  and  you 
contend  for  his  use  of  his  coactive  power  ;  which  will  then  be  a  good 
distinction,  when  you  can  find  a  way  to  use  coactive,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  compelling  power  without  compulsion.    I  desire  you  also  to  con 
sider,  if  in  matters  of  religion,  punishments  are  to  be  employed,  because 
they  may  be  useful,  whether  you  can  stop  at  any  degree  that  is  ineffec 
tual  to  the  end  which  you  propose,  let  that  end  be  what  it  will.     If  it 
be  barely  to  gain  a  hearing,  as  in  some  places  you  seem  to  say,  I  think 
for  that  small  punishments  will  generally  prevail,  and  you  do  well  to 
put  that  and  moderate  penalties  together.     If  it  be  to  make  men  con 
sider,  as  in  other  places  you  speak,  you  cannot  tell  when  you  have  ob 
tained  that  end.     But  if  your  end  be,  which  you  seem  most  to  insist 
on,  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  till  they  embrace,  there 
are  many  on  whom  all  your  moderate  penalties,  all  under  those  severi 
ties  you  condemn,  are  too  weak  to  prevail.      So  that  you  must  either 
confess,  not  considering  so  as  to  '  embrace  the  true  religion,  i.  e.  not 
'  considering  as  one  ought,'  is  no  fault  to  be  punished  by  the  coactive 
force  of  the   magistrate  ;    or  else  you  must  resume  those  severities 
which  you  have  renounced ;  Chuse  you  whether  of  the  two  you  please. 
Therefore  it  was  not  so  much  at   random  that  I  said,  '  That  thither 
^at  last  persecution  must  come.'     Indeed  from  what  you  had  said  of 
falling  under  the  stroke  of  the  sword,  which  was  nothing  to  the  pur- 
x>se,  I  added,  '  That  if  by  that  you  meant  any  thing  to  the  business  in 
1  hand,  you  seem  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments,  when  less 
are  not  sufficient  to  bring  men  to  be  convinced.'  Which  hath  produced 
this  warm  reply  of  yours  ;  '  And  will  you  ever  pretend  to  conscience 
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<  or  modesty  after  this  ?  For  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  what  words  could  I 
'have  used  express  or  effectual  to  signify,  that  in  my  opinion  no  Dis- 
'  senters  from  the  true  religion  ought  to  be  punished  with  the  sword, 
'  but  such  as  choose  rather  to  rebel  against  the  magistrate,  than  to  sub- 
'mit  to  lesser  penalties  ?  (For  how  any  should  refuse  to  submit  to  those 
'  penalties,  but  by  rebelling  against  the  magistrate,  I  suppose  you  will 
'not  undertake  to  tell  me.)  It  was  for  this  very  purpose  that  I  used 
'  those  words  to  prevent  cavils,  (as  I  was  then  so  simple  as  to  think  I 
'  might  ;)  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  sense  and  common 
'  honesty,  whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other  meaning.  And  yet 
'  the  very  thing  which  I  so  plainly  disclaim  in  them,  you  pretend  (with- 
'  out  so  much  as  offering  to  shew  how)  to  collect  from  them.  Thither, 
'  you  say,  at  last,  viz.  to  the  taking  away  mens  lives  for  the  saving  of 
'  their  souls,  persecution  must  come  :  as  you  fear,  notwithstanding  my 
'  talk  of  moderate  punishments,  I  myself  intimate  in  those  words  :  and 
'  if  I  mean  any  thing  in  them  to  the  business  in  hand,  I  seem  to  have 
'  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments,  when  lesser  are  not  sufficient  to 
'bring men  to  be  convinced.  Sir,  I  should  expect  fairer  dealing  from 
'  one  of  your  Pagans  or  Mahometans.  But  I  shall  only  add,  that  I 
'  would  never  wish  that  any  man  who  has  undertaken  a  bad  cause  should 
'  more  plainly  confess  it  than  by  serving  it  as  here  (and  not  here  only) 
'  you  serve  yours.'  Good  Sir,  be  not  so  angry,  lest  to  observing  men 
you  increase  the  suspicion.  One  may,  without  forfeiture  of  modesty 
or  conscience,  fear  what  mens  principles  threaten,  though  their  words 
disclaim  if  Nonconformity  to  the  national,  when  it  is  the  true  religion, 
as  in  England,  is  a  fault,  a  vice,  say  you,  to  be  corrected  by  the  coac- 
tive  power  of  the  magistrate.  If  so,  and  force  be  the  proper  remedy, 
he  must  increase  it,  till  it  be  strong  enough  to  work  the  cure ;  and 
must  not  neglect  his  duty,  for  so  you  make  it,  when  he  has  force  enough 
in  his  hand  to  make  this  remedy  more  powerful.  For  wherever  force 
is  proper  to  work  on  men,  and  bring  them  to  a  compliance,  its  not  pro 
ducing  that  effect  can  only  be  imputed  to  its  being  too  little  :  and  if  so, 
whither  at  last  must  it  come,  but  to  the  late  methods  of  procuring  con 
formity,  and  as  his  most  Christian  Majesty  called  it,  saving  of  souls, 
in  France,  or  severities  like  them,  when  more  moderate  ones  cannot 
produce  it  ?  For  to  continue  inefficacious  penalties,  insufficient  upon 
trial  to  master  the  fault  they  are  applied  to,  is  unjustifiable  cruelty  ;  and 
that  which  no  body  can  have  a  right  to  use,  it  serving  only  to  disease 
and  harm  people,  without  amending  them :  for  you  tell  us,  they  should 
be  such  penalties  as  should  make  them  uneasy. 

He  that  should  vex  and  pain  a  sore  you  had,  with  frequent  dressing 
it  with  some  moderate,  painful,  but  inefficacious  plaister,  that  promoted 
not  the  cure,  would  justly  be  thought,  not  only  an  ignorant,  but  a  dis 
honest  surgeon.  If  you  are  in  the  surgeon's  hands,  and  his  help  is 
requisite,  and  the  cure  that  way  to  be  wrought,  corrosives  and  fire  are 
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the  most  merciful,  as  well  as  only  justifiable  way  of  cure,  when  the  case 
needs  them.  And  therefore  I. hope  I  may  still  pretend  to  modesty  and 
conscience,  though  I  should  have  thought  you  so  rational  a  man,  as  to 
be  led  by  your  own  principles  ;  and  so  honest,  charitable,  and  zealous 
for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  as  not  to  vex  and  disease  them  with 
inefficacious  remedies  to  no  purpose,  and  let  them  miss  of  salvation 
for  want  of  more  vigorous  prosecutions.  For  if  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England  be  necessary  to  salvation,  for  else  what  necessity 
can  you  pretend  of  punishing  men  at  all  to  bring  them  to  it  ?  it  is 
cruelty  to  their  souls,  if  you  have  authority  for  any  such  means,  to  use 
some,  and  not  to  use  sufficient  force  to  bring  them  to  conform  And  I 
dare  say  you  are  satisfied,  that  the  French  discipline  of  dragooning 
would  have  made  many  English  Conformists,  whom  your  lower 
penalties  will  not  prevail  on  to  be  so. 

But  to  inform  you  that  my  apprehensions  were  not  so  wholly  out  of 
the  way,  I   beseech  you  to  read  here  what  you  have  writ  in  these 
words  ;  « For  how  confidently  soever  you  tell  me  here,  that  it  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  my  political  punishments,  that  they  were  ever 
1  for  the   promoting  true  religion  ;   I   appeal  to   all   observing 
persons,  whether  wherever  true  religion   or  sound  Christianity  has 
been  nationally  received   and  established   by  moderate  penal  laws 
has   not    always  lost   ground   by  the  relaxation    of  those  laws  • 
whether  sects  and  heresies  (even  the  wildest  and  most  absurd)  and 
even  Epicurism  and  Atheism,  have  not  continually  thereupon  spread 
themselves  ;  and  whether  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  Christianity  has 
not  sensibly  decayed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  sound  professors  of  it 
been  daily  lessened  upon  it :  not  to  speak  of  what  at  this  time  our 
eyes  cannot  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  ;  though  I  hope  it  will 
e  none  to  any  that  have  a  just  concern  for  truth  and  piety,  to  take 
notice  of  the  books   and  pamphlets  which  now  fly  so  thick  about 
^this   kingdom,   manifestly   tending  to  the  multiplying  of  sects   and 
divisions,  and  even  to  the  promoting  of  scepticism  in  religion  among 
Here  you  bemoan  the  decaying  state  of  religion  amongst  us 
it  present,  by  reason  of  taking  off  the  penalties  from  Protestant  Dis 
senters  :  and  I  beseech  you  what  penalties  were  they  ?    Such  whereby 
many  have  been  ruined  in  their  fortunes  ;  such  whereby  many  have 
their  liberties,  and  some  their  lives  in  prisons  ;  such  have  sent 
ome  into  banishment,  stripped  of  all  they  had.     These  were  the  penal 
-ws  by  which  the  national  religion  was  established  in  England  ;  and 
:hese  you  call  moderate :  for  you  say,  '  Wherever  true  religion  or  sound 
Christianity  has  been  nationally  received  and  established  by  moderate 
penal  laws  ;'    and  I  hope  you  do  not  here  exclude   England  from 
laying  its  religion  so  established  by  law,  which  we  so  often  hear  of  • 
if  to  serve  the  present  occasion,  you  should,  would  you  also  deny' 
t  in  the  following  words  you  speak  of  the  present  relaxation  in 
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England  ?  where  after  your  appeal  to  all  observing  people  for  the 
dismal  consequences,  which  you  suppose  to  have  everywhere  followed 
from  such  relaxations,  you  add  these  pathetical  words,  '  Not  to  speak 
of  what  at  this  time  our  'eyes  cannot  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  offence :' 
so  heavy  does  the  present  relaxation  sit  on  the  mind  ;  which  since  it  is 
of  penal  laws  you  call  moderate,  I  shall  show  you  what  they  are. 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  penalty  of  is.  a 
Sunday  and  holiday  laid  upon  every  one,  who  came  not  to  the  com 
mon  prayer  then  established.  This  penalty  of  is.  a  time  not  prevailing, 
as  was  desired,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  reign  was  increased  to 
2O/.  a  month,  and  imprisonment  for  non-payment  within  three  months 
after  judgment  given.  In  the  29th  year  of  Elizabeth,  to  draw  this 
yet  closer,  and  make  it  more  forcible,  it  was  enacted,  That  whoever 
upon  one  conviction  did  not  continue  to  pay  on  the  2o/.  per  month, 
without  any  other  conviction  or  proceedings  against  him  till  he  submit 
ted  and  conformed,  should  forfeit  all  his  goods,  and  two  thirds  of  his 
land  for  his  life.  But  this  being  not  yet  thought  sufficient,  it  was  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  that  queen  compleated,  and  the  moderate  penal 
laws,  upon  which  our  national  religion  was  established,  and  whose 
relaxation  you  cannot  bear,  but  from  thence  date  the  decay  of  the  very 
spirit  and  life  of  Christianity,  were  brought  to  perfection.  For  then 
going  to  conventicles,  or  a  month's  absence  from  church,  was  to  be 
punished  with  imprisonment,  till  the  offender  conformed  :  and  if  he 
conformed  not  within  three  months,  then  he  was  to  abjure  the  realm, 
and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  his  lands  and 
tenements  during  his  life  ;  and  if  he  would  not  abjure,  or  abjuring,  did 
not  depart  the  realm  within  a  time  prefixed,  or  returned  again,  he  was 
to  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  And  thus  your  moderate  penal  laws  stood 
for  the  established  religion,  till  their  penalties  were,  in  respect  of  Pro 
testant  Dissenters,  lately  taken  off.  And  now  let  the  reader  judge 
whether  your  pretence  to  moderate  punishments,  or  my  suspicion  of 
what  a  man  of  your  principles  might  have  in  store  for  Dissenters, 
have  more  of  modesty  or  conscience  in  it  ;  since  you  openly  declare 
your  regret  for  the  taking  away  such  an  establishment,  as  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  penalties  reached  mens  estates,  liberties,  and  lives  ;  and 
which  you  must  be  presumed  to  allow  and  approve  of,  till  you  tell  us 
plainly,  where,  according  to  your  measures,  those  penalties  should,  or, 
according  to  your  principles,  they  could,  have  stopped. 

You  tell  us,  That  where  this  only  true  religion,  viz.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  received,  other  religions  ought  '  to  be  discouraged  in  some 
'  measure.'  A  pretty  expression  for  undoing,  imprisonment,  banish 
ment  ;  for  those  have  been  some  of  the  discouragements  given  to  Dis 
senters  here  in  England.  You  will  again,  no  doubt,  cry  aloud  that  you 
tell  me  that  you  condemn  these  as  much  as  I  do.  If  you  heartily  con 
demn  them,  I  wonder  you  should  say  so  little  to  discourage  them;  J 
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wonder  you  are  so  silent  in  representing  to  the  magistrate  the  unlaw 
fulness  and  danger  of  using  them,  in  a  discourse  where  you  are  treating 
of  the  magistrate's  power  and  duty  in  matters  of  religion  ;  especially 
this  being  the  side  on  which,  as  far  as  we  may  guess  by  experience, 
their  prudence  is  aptest  to  err  :  but  your  modesty,  you  know,  leaves  all 
to  the  magistrate's  prudence  and  experience  on  that  side,  though  you 
over  and  over  again  encourage  them  not  to  neglect  their  duty  in  the 
use  of  force,  to  which  you  set  no  bounds. 

You  tell  us,  '  Certainly  no  man  doubts  but  the  prudence  and  expe- 
'  rience  of  governors  and  law-givers  enables  them  to  use  and  apply  it,' 
viz.  your  rule  for  the  measure  of  punishments  which  I  have  showed  to 
be  no  rule  at  all ;  '  And  to  judge  more  exactly  what  penalties  do  agree 
with  it ;  and  therefore  you  must  be  excused  if  you  do  not  take  upon 
'  you  to  teach  them  what  it  becomes  you  rather  to  learn  from  them.' 
If  your  modesty  be  such,  and  you  then  did  what  became  you,  you 
could  not  but  learn  from  your  governors  and  law-givers,  and  so  be 
satisfied  till  within  this  year  or  two,  that  those  penalties  which  they 
measured  out  for  the  establishment  of  the  true  religion,  though  they 
reached  to  mens  estates,  liberties,  and  lives,  were  such  as  were  fit.  But 
what  you  have  learned  of  your  law-makers  and  governors  since  the  re 
laxation,  or  what  opinion  you  have  of  their  experience  and  prudence 
now,  is  not  so  easy  to  say. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  again,  that  you  have  in  express  words  declared 
against  '  fire  and  sword,  loss  of  estate,  maiming  with  corporal  punish- 
'ments,  starving  and  tormenting  in  noisome  prisons  ;'  and  one  cannot 
either  in  modesty  or  conscience  disbelieve  you  :  yet  in  the  same  letter 
you  with  sorrow  and  regret  speak  of  the  relaxation  of  such  penalties 
laid  on  Nonconformity,  by  which  men  have  lost  their  estates,  liberties, 
and  lives  too,  in  noisome  prisons,  and  in  this  too  must  we  not  believe 
you  ?  I  dare  say,  there  are  very  few  who  read  that  passage  of  yours, 
so  feelingly  it  is  penned,  who  want  modesty  or  conscience  to  believe 
you  therein  to  be  in  earnest  ;  and  the  rather,  because  what  drops  from 
men  by  chance,  when  they  are  not  upon  their  guard,  is  always  thought 
the  best  interpretation  of  their  thoughts. 

You  name  '  loss  of  estate,  of  liberty,  and  tormenting,  which  is  cor- 
'  poral  punishment,  as  if  you  were  against  them  :'  certainly  you  know 
what  you  meant  by  these  words,  when  you  said,  you  condemned  them ; 
was  it  any  degree  of  loss  of  liberty  or  estate,  any  degree  of  corporal 
punishment  that  you  condemned,  or  only  the  utmost,  or  some  degree 
between  these  ?  unless  you  had  then  some  meaning,  and  unless  you 
please  to  tell  us,  what  that  meaning  was  ;  where  it  is,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  magistrate  ought  to  stop,  who  can  believe  you  are  in 
earnest  ?  This  I  think  you  may  and  ought  to  do  for  our  information 
in  your  system,  without  any  apprehension  that  governors  and  law-givers 
will  deem  themselves  much  taught  by  you,  which  your  modesty  makes 
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you  so  cautious  of.  Whilst  you  refuse  to  do  this,  and  keep  yourself 
under  the  mask  of  moderate,  convenient,  and  sufficient  force  and 
penalties,  and  other  such-like  uncertain  and  undetermined  punish 
ments,  I  think  a  conscientious  and  sober  Dissenter  might  expect  fairer 
dealing  from  one  of  my  Pagans  or  Mahometans,  as  you  please  to  call 
them,  than  from  one  who  so  professes  moderation,  that  what  degrees 
of  force,  what  kind  of  punishments  will  satisfy  him,  he  either  knows 
not,  or  will  not  declare.  For  your '  moderate  and  convenient '  may,  when 
you  come  to  interpret  them,  signify  what  punishments  you  please  :  for 
the  cure  being  to  be  wrought  by  force,  that  will  be  convenient  which 
the  stubbornness  of  the  evil  requires  ;  and  that  moderate  which  is  but 
enough  to  work  the  cure.  And  therefore  I  shall  return  your  own  com 
pliment,  '  That  I  would  never  wish  that  any  man  who  has  undertaken 
'  a  bad  cause,  should  more  plainly  confess  it  than  by  serving  it,  as  here 
(and  not  here  only)  you  serve  yours.'  I  should  beg  your  pardon  for 
this  sort  of  language,  were  it  not  your  own.  And  what  right  you  have 
to  it,  the  skill  you  shew  in  the  management  of  general  and  doubtful 
words  and  expressions,  of  uncertain  and  undetermined  signification, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  abundantly  convince  the  reader.  An  instance  we 
have  in  the  argument  before  us  :  for  I  appeal  to  any  sober  man,  who 
shall  carefully  read  what  you  write,  where  you  pretend  to  tell  the  world 
plainly  and  directly  what  punishments  are  to  be  used  by  your  scheme, 
whether  after  having  weighed  all  you  say  concerning  that  matter,  he 
can  tell,  what  a  Nonconformist  is  to  expect  from  you,  or  find  anything 
but  such  acuteness  and  strength  as  lies  in  the  uncertainty  and  reserve 
of  your  way  of  talking  ;  which  whether  it  be  any  way  suited  to  your 
modesty  and  conscience,  where  you  have  undertaken  to  tell  us  what 
the  punishments  are,  whereby  you  would  have  men  brought  to  embrace 
the  true  religion,  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

If  having  said,  '  Wherever  true  religion  or  sound  Christianity  has 
'  been  nationally  received  and  established  by  moderate  penal  laws ; ' 
you  shall  for  your  defence  of  the  establishment  of  the  religion  in 
England  by  law,  say,  which  is  all  is  left  you  to  say,  that  though  such 
severe  laws  were  made,  yet  it  was  only  by  the  execution  of  moderate 
penal  laws  that  it  was  established .  and  supported  :  but  that  those  se 
vere  laws  that  touched  mens  estates,  liberties,  and  lives,  were  never  put 
in  execution.  Why  then  do  you  so  seriously  bemoan  the  loss  of  them  ? 
But  I  advise  you  not  to  make  use  of  that  plea,  for  there  are  examples 
in  the  memory  of  hundreds  now  living,  of  every  one  of  those  laws  of 
queen  Elizabeth  being  put  in  execution  ;  and  pray  remember,  if  by  de 
nying  it  you  require  this  truth  to  be  made  good,  it  is  you  that  force  the 
publishing  of  a  catalogue  of  men  that  have  lost  their  estates,  liberties, 
and  lives  in  prison,  which  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
religion  established  by  law,  should  be  forgotten. 

But  to  conclude  this  great  accusation  of  yours  :  if  you  were  not  con- 
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scious  to  yourself  of  some  tendency  that  way,  why  such  an  outcry  ? 
Why  was  modesty  and  conscience  called  in  question  ?  Why  was  it 
less  fair  dealing  than  you  could  have  expected  from  a  Pagan  or  Ma 
hometan,  for  me  to  say,  if  in  those  words  '  you  mean  any  thing  to  the 
'  business  in  hand,  you  seemed  to  have  a  reserve  for  greater  punish- 
'  ments  '  ?  Your  business  there  being  to  prove,  that  there  was  a  power 
vested  in  the  magistrate  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  what  could 
be  more  besides  the  business  in  hand,  than  to  tell  us,  as  you  interpret 
your  meaning  here,  that  the  magistrate  had  a  power  to  use  force 
against  those  who  rebelled,  for  whoever  denied  that,  whether  Dis 
senters  or  not  Dissenters?  Where  was  it  questioned  by  the  author  or 
me,  that  '  whoever  rebelled,  were  to  fall  under  the  stroke  of  the  magis 
trate's  sword'?  And  therefore  without  breach  of  modesty  or  con 
science,  I  might  say,  what  I  again  here  repeat,  '  That  if  in  those  words 
'  you  meant  any  thing  to  the  business  in  hand,  you  seemed  to  have  a 
'reserve  for  greater  punishments.' 

One  thing  more  give  me  leave  to  add  in  defence  of  my  modesty  and 
conscience,  or  rather  to  justify  myself  from  having  guessed  so  wholly 
beside  the  matter,  if  I  should  have  said,  which  I  did  not,  'that  I  feared 
'you  had  a  reserve  for  greater  punishments.'  For  I  having  brought 
the  instances  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  to  shew  that  the  Apostles 
wanted  not  power  to  punish,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  use  it  ;  you 
infer,  that  therefore  '  punishment  may  be  sometimes  necessary.'  What 
punishments  I  beseech  you,  for  theirs  cost  them  their  lives  ?  He  that, 
as  you  do,  concludes  from  thence,  that  therefore  '  punishments  may  be 
'  sometimes  necessary,'  will  hardly  avoid,  whatever  he  says,  to  conclude 
capital  punishments  necessary  :  and  when  they  are  necessary,  it  is  you 
know  the  magistrate's  duty  to  use  them.  You  see  how  natural  it  is  for 
men  to  go  whither  their  principles  lead  them,  though  at  first  sight 
perhaps  they  thought  it  too  far. 

If  to  avoid  this,  you  now  say  you  meant  it  of  the  punishment  of  the 
incestuous  Corinthian,  whom  I  also  mentioned  in  the  same  place  ;  I 
think,  supposing  yourself  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  a  reserve  of 
greater  punishments,  you  ought  in  prudence  to  have  said  so  there. 
Next  you  know  not  what  punishment  it  was  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
underwent,  but  it  being  '  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,'  it  seems  to 
be  no  very  light  one  :  and  if  you  will  take  your  friend  St.  Austin's  word 
for  it,  as  he  in  the  very  epistle  you  quote  tells  you,  it  was  a  very  severe 
one,  making  as  much  difference  between  it,  and  the  severities  men 
usually  suffer  in  prison,  as  there  is  between  the  cruelty  of  the  devil  and 
that  of  the  most  barbarous  jailor  :  so  that  if  your  moderate  punish 
ments  will  reach  to  that  laid  on  the  incestuous  Corinthian  for  the  de 
struction  of  the  flesh,  we  may  presume  them  to  be  what  other  people 
call  severities. 
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CHAP.  V. — How  long  your  punishments  are  to  continue, 

THE  measure  of  punishments  being  to  be  estimated  as  well  by  the 
length  of  their  duration  as  the  intenseness  of  their  degrees,  it  is  fit  we 
take  a  view  also  of  your  scheme  in  this  part. 

'  I  told  you,  that  moderate  punishments  that  are  continued,  that 
'  men  find  no  end  of,  know  no  way  out  of,  sit  heavy,  and  become  im- 
'  moderately  uneasy.     Dissenters  you  would  have  punished,  to  make 
'them  consider.     Your  penalties  have  had  the  effect  on  them  you  in- 
'  tended  ;  they  have  made  them   consider  ;  and  they  have  done  their 
'  utmost  in  considering.     What  now  must  be  done  with  them  ?     They 
'  must  be  punished  on,  for  they  are  still  Dissenters.     If  it  were  just, 
'  and  you  had  reason  at  first  to  punish  a  Dissenter,  to  make  him  con- 
'  sider,  when  you  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  considered  already  ;  it 
'is  as  just,  and  you  have  as  much  reason  to  punish  him  on,  even  when 
'  he  has  performed  what  your  punishment  was  designed  for,  and  has 
'  considered,  but  yet  remains  a  Dissenter.     For  I  may  justly  suppose, 
'  and  you  must  grant,  that  a  man  may  remain  a  Dissenter  after  all  the 
'consideration  your  moderate  penalties  can  bring  him  to :  when  we  see 
'  great  punishments,  even  those  seventies  you  disown  as  too  great,  are 
'  not  able  to  make  men  consider  so  far  as  to  be  convinced,  and  brought 
'  over  to  the  national  church.    If  your  punishments  may  not  be  inflicted 
'  on  men,  to  make  them  consider,  who  have  or  may  have  considered 
'  already,  for  ought  you  know  ;  then  Dissenters  are  never  to  be  once 
'punished,  no  more  than  any  other  sort  of  men.     If  Dissenters  are  to 
'  be  punished  to  make  them  consider,  whether  they  have  considered 
'  or  no,  then  their  punishments,  though  they  do  consider,  must  never 
'  cease  as  long  as  they  are  Dissenters,  which  whether  it  be  to  punish 
'  them  only  to  bring  them  to  consider,  let  all  men  judge.     This  I  am 
'sure  ;  punishments  in  your  method,  must  either  never  begin  upon 
'  Dissenters,  or  never  cease.    And  so  pretend  moderation  if  you  please, 
'  the  punishments  which  your  method  requires,  must  be  either  very  im- 
'  moderate,  or  none  at  all.'     But  to  this  you  say  nothing,  only  for  the 
adjusting  of  the  length  of  your  punishments,  and  therein  vindicating 
the  consistency  and  practicableness  of  your  scheme,  you  tell  us,  '  that 
'  as  long  as  men  reject  the  true  religion  duly  proposed  to  them,  so  long 
'  they  offend  and  deserve  punishment,  and  therefore  it  is  but  just  that 
'  so  long  they  should  be  left  liable  to  it.'  You  promised  to  answer  to  this 
question,  amongst  others,  '  plainly  and  directly.'     The  question  is,  how 
long  they  are  to  be  punished  ?    And  your  answer  is,  '  It  is  but  just  that 
'  so  long  they  should  be  liable  to  punishment.'     This  extraordinary 
caution  in  speaking  out,  if  it  were  not  very  natural  to  you,  would  be 
apt  to  make  one  suspect,  it  was  accommodated  more  to  some  difficul 
ties  of  your  scheme,  than  to  your  promise  of  answering  plainly  and 
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directly  ;  or  possibly  you  thought,  it  would  not  agree  to  that  character 
of  moderation  you  assume,  to  own,  that  all  the  penal  laws  which  were 
lately  here  in  force,  and  whose  relaxation  you  bemoan,  should  be  con 
stantly  put  in  execution.  But  your  moderation  in  this  point  comes  too 
late.  For  as  your  charity,  as  you  tell  us  in  the  next  paragraph,  '  re- 
'  quires  that  they  be  kept  subject  to  penalties : '  so  the  watchful  charity 
of  others  in  this  age  hath  found  out  ways  to  encourage  informers,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  magistrate's  moderation  to  stop  the  execution  of  the 
law  against  Dissenters,  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  it. 

We  will  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  penal  laws  be  made 
concerning  religion,  for  more  zeal  usually  animates  them  than  others, 
they  will  be  put  in  execution  :  and  indeed  I  have  heard  it  argued  to  be 
very  absurd,  to  make  or  continue  laws  that  are  not  constantly  put  in 
execution.  And  now  to  shew  you  how  well  your  answer  consists  with 
other  parts  of  your  scheme,  I  shall  need  only  to  remind  you,  that  if 
men  must  be  punished  as  long  as  they  reject  the  true  religion,  those 
who  punish  them  must  be  judges  what  is  the  true  religion.  But  this 
objection,  with  some  other,  to  which  this  part  of  your  answer  is  ob 
noxious,  having  been  made  to  you  more  at  large  elsewhere,  I  shall 
here  omit,  and  proceed  to  other  parts  of  your  answer. 

You  begin  with  your  reason  for  the  answer  you  afterwards  give  us 
in  the  words  I  last  quoted  :  your  reason  runs  thus  ;  '  For  certainly  no- 
'  thing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  men  should  be  subject  to  punish- 
'ment  as  long  as  they  continue  to  offend.  And  as  long  as  men  reject 
'  the  true  religion  tendered  them  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
'  of  it,  so  long  it  is  certain  they  offend.'  It  is  certainly  very  reasonable, 
that  men  should  be  subject  to  punishment  from  those  they  offend  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  offend  :  but  it  will  not  from  hence  follow,  that 
those  who  offend  God,  are  always  subject  to  punishment  from  men. 
For  if  they  be,  why  does  not  the  magistrate  punish  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  ?  If  you  answer,  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  judicial  proofs  :  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  as  easy  to  prove  a 
man  guilty  of  envy,  hatred,  or  uncharitableness,  as  it  is  to  prove  him 
guilty  of '  rejecting  the  true  religion  tendered  him  with  sufficient  evi- 
'  dence  of  the  truth  of  it.'  But  if  it  be  his  duty  to  punish  all  offences 
against  God,  why  does  the  magistrate  never  punish  lying,  which  is 
an  offence  against  God,  and  is  an  offence  capable  of  being  judicially 
proved  ?  It  is  plain  therefore  that  it  is  not  the  sense  of  all  mankind, 
that  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  punish  all  offences  against  God ;  and 
where  it  is  not  his  duty  to  use  force,  you  will  grant  the  magistrate  is 
not  to  use  it  in  matters  of  religion,  because  where  it  is  necessary,  it  is 
his  duty  to  use  it  ;  but  where  it  is  not  necessary,  you  yourself  say,  it 
is  not  lawful.  It  would  be  convenient  therefore  for  you  to  reform  your 
proposition  from  that  loose  generality  it  now  is  in,  and  then  prove  it, 
before  it  can  be  allowed  you  to  be  to  your  purpose :  though  it  be  ever 
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so  true,  that '  you  know  not  a  greater  crime  a  man  can  be  guilty  of, 
'  than  rejecting  the  true  religion.' 

You  go  on  with  your  proof,  that  so  long  as  men  reject  the  true  reli 
gion,  etc.  so  long  they  offend,  and  consequently  may  justly  be  punished ; 
'  Because,  say  you,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  innocently  to  reject 
'  the  true  religion,  so  tendered  to  him.  For  whoever  rejects  that  reli- 
'  gion  so  tendered,  does  either  apprehend  and  perceive  the  truth  of  it, 
'  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does,  I  know  not  what  greater  crime  any  man 
'  can  be  guilty  of.  If  he  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it,  there  is  no 
'  account  to  be  given  of  that,  but  either  that  he  shuts  his  eyes  against 
'  the  evidence  which  is  offered  him,  and  will  not  at  all  consider  it ;  or 
'that  he  does  not  consider  it  as  he  ought,  viz.  with  such  care  as  is 
'  requisite,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  truth  ;  either  of  which 
'  does  manifestly  involve  him  in  guilt.  To  say  here  that  a  man  who 
'  has  the  true  religion  proposed  to  him  with  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
'  truth,  may  consider  it  as  he  ought,'  or  do  his  utmost  in  considering, 
'  and  yet  not  perceive  the  truth  of  it ;  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
'  to  say,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  For  what 
'  does  any  man  mean  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  such  as  will  certainly 
'  win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly  considered  ? ' 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  here  to  examine  when  requisite  care,  duly 
considered,  and  such  other  words,  which  bring  one  back  to  the  same 
place  from  whence  one  set  out,  are  cast  up,  whether  all  this  fine 
reasoning  will  amount  to  any  thing,  but  begging  what  is  in  the  ques 
tion  :  but  shall  only  tell  you,  that  which  you  say  here  and  in  other 
places  about  sufficient  evidence,  is  built  upon  this,  that  the  evidence 
wherewith  a  man  proposes  the  true  religion,  he  may  know  to  be  such, 
as  will  not  fail  to  gain  the  assent  of  whosoever  does  what  lies  in  him 
in  considering  it.  This  is  the  supposition,  without  which  all  your  talk 
of  sufficient  evidence  will  do  you  no  service,  try  it  where  you  will.  But 
it  is  a  supposition  that  is  far  enough  from  carrying  with  it  sufficient 
evidence  to  make  it  be  admitted  without  proof. 

Whatever  gains  any  man's  assent,  one  may  be  sure  had  sufficient 
evidence  in  respect  of  that  man  :  but  that  is  far  enough  from  proving 
it  evidence  sufficient  to  prevail  on  another,  let  him  consider  it  as  long 
and  as  much  as  he  can.  The  tempers  of  men's  minds  ;  the  principles 
settled  there  by  time  and  education,  beyond  the  power  of  the  man 
himself  to  alter  them;  the  different  capacities  of  mens  understandings, 
and  the  strange  ideas  they  are  often  filled  with  ;  are  so  various  and 
uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  that  evidence,  especially  in 
things  of  a  mixed  disquisition,  depending  on  so  long  a  train  of  conse 
quences,  as  some  points  of  the  true  religion  may,  which  one  can  confi 
dently  say  will  be  sufficient  for  all  men.  It  is  demonstration  that 
31,876  is  the  product  of  9,467,172  divided  by  297,  and  yet  I  challenge 
you  to  find  one  man  of  a  thousand,  to  whom  you  can  tender  this  pro- 
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position  with  demonstrative  or  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  of  it  in  a  dark  room ;  or  ever  to  make  this  evidence  appear  to 
a  man,  that  cannot  write  and  read,  so  as  to  make  him  embrace  it  as  a 
truth,  if  another  whom  he  has  more  confidence  in,  tells  him  it  is  not 
so.  All  the  demonstrative  evidence  the  thing  has,  all  the  tender  you 
can  make  of  it,  all  the  consideration  he  can  employ  about  it,  will  never 
be  able  to  discover  to  him  that  evidence  which  shall  convince  him  it  is 
true,  unless  you  will  at  threescore  and  ten,  for  that  may  be  the  case, 
have  him  neglect  his  calling,  go  to  school,  and  learn  to  write  and  read, 
and  cast  account,  which  he  may  never  be  able  to  attain  to. 

You  speak  more  than  once  of  mens  being  brought  to  lay  aside  their 
prejudices  to  make  them  consider  as  they  ought,  and  judge  right  of 
matters  in  religion  ;  and  I  grant  without  doing  so  they  cannot  :  but  it 
is  impossible  for  force  to  make  them  do  it,  unless  it  could  shew  them, 
which  are  prejudices  in  their  minds,  and  distinguish  them  from  the 
truths  there.  Who  is  there  almost  that  has  not  prejudices,  that  he 
does  not  know  to  be  so  ;  and  what  can  force  do  in  that  case  ?  It  can 
no  more  remove  them,  to  make  way  for  truth,  than  it  can  remove  one 
truth  to  make  way  for  another  ;  or  rather  remove  an  established  truth, 
or  that  which  is  looked  on  as  an  unquestionable  principle,  for  so  are 
often  mens  prejudices,  to  make  way  for  a  truth  not  yet  known,  nor 
appearing  to  be  one.  It  is  not  every  one  knows,  or  can  bring  himself 
to  Des  Cartes's  way  of  doubting,  and  strip  his  thoughts  of  all  opinions, 
till  he  bring  them  to  self-evident  principles,  and  then  upon  them  builds 
all  his  future  tenets. 

Do  not  think  all  the  world,  who  are  not  of  your  church,  abandon 
themselves  to  an  utter  carelessness  of  their  future  state.  You  cannot 
but  allow  there  are  many  Turks  who  sincerely  seek  truth,  to  whom  yet 
you  could  never  bring  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  whilst  they  looked  on  it  as  a  principle 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  the  Koran  was  of  Divine  revelation.  This 
possibly  you  will  tell  me  is  a  prejudice,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  yet  if  this 
man  shall  tell  you  it  is  no  more  a  prejudice  in  him,  than  it  is  a  pre- 
iudice  in  any  one  amongst  Christians,  who  having  not  examined  it, 
lays  it  down  as  an  unquestionable  principle  of  his  religion,  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  ;  what  will  you  answer  to  him  ?  And  yet 
it  would  shake  a  great  many  Christians  in  their  religion,  if  they  should 
lay  by  that  prejudice,  and  suspend  their  judgment  of  it,  until  they  had 
.made  it  out  to  themselves  with  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  one  who 
is  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it ;  and  it  would  require  more  time, 
books,  languages,  learning,  and  skill,  than  falls  to  most  mens  share  to 
establish  them  therein,  if  you  will  not  allow  them,  in  this  so  distinguish 
ing  and  fundamental  a  point,  to  rely  on  the  learning,  knowledge,  and 
judgment  of  some  persons  whom  they  have  in  reverence  or  admira 
tion.  This  though  you  blame  it  as  an  ill  way,  yet  you  can  allow  in 
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one  of  your  own  religion,  even  to  that  degree,  that  he  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  grounds  of  his  religion.  And  why  then  may  you  not  allow  it  to 
a  Turk,  not  as  a  good  way,  or  as  having  led  him  to  the  truth  ;  but  as 
a  way,  as  fit  for  him,  as  for  one  of  your  church  to  acquiesce  in  ;  and  as 
fit  to  exempt  him  from  your  force,  as  to  exempt  any  one  of  your 
church  from  it  ? 

To  prevent  your  commenting  on  this,  in  which  you  have  shewn  so 
much  dexterity,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  for  all  this  I  do  not 
think  all  religions  equally  true  or  equally  certain.  But  this,  I  say,  is 
impossible  for  you,  or  me,  or  any  man,  to  know,  whether  another  has 
done  his  duty  in  examining  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  when  he  em 
braces  that  side  of  the  question,  which  we,  perhaps  upon  other  views, 
judge  false  :  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  right  to  punish  or  persecute 
him  for  it.  In  this,  whether  and  how  far  any  one  is  faulty,  must  be 
left  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  great  and  righteous  Judge  of  all 
men,  who  knows  all  their  circumstances,  all  the  powers  and  workings 
of  their  minds  ;  where  it  is  they  sincerely  follow,  and  by  what 
default  they  at  any  time  miss  truth  :  and  he,  we  are  sure,  will  judge 
uprightly. 

But  when  one  man  shall  -think  himself  a  competent  judge,  that  the 
true  religion  is  proposed  with  evidence  sufficient  for  another  ;  and 
thence  shall  take  upon  him  to  punish  him  as  an  offender,  because  he 
embraces  not,  upon  evidence  that  he  the  proposer  judges  sufficient, 
the  religion  that  he  judges  true  ;  he  had  need  be  able  to  look  into  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  know  their  several  abilities  ;  unless  he  will  make 
his  own  understanding  and  faculties  to  be  the  measure  of  those  of 
all  mankind,  which  if  they  be  no  higher  elevated,  no  larger  in  their 
comprehensions,  no  more  discerning,  than  those  of  some  men,  he 
will  not  only  be  unfit  to  be  a  judge  in  that,  but  in  almost  any  case 
whatsoever. 

But  since,  i.  You  make  it  a  condition  to  the  making  a  man  an 
offender  in  not  being  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  has  been  tendered  him 
with  sufficient  evidence.  2.  Since  you  think  it  so  easy  for  men  to 
determine  when  the  true  religion  has  been  tendered  to  any  one  with 
sufficient  evidence.  And  3.  Since  you  pronounce  '  it  impiety  to  say 
'  that  God  hath  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the 
'promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.'  Give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  i.  Can  any  one  be  saved 
without  embracing  the  one  only  true  religion  ?  2.  Were  any  of  the 
Americans  of  that  one  only  true  religion,  when  the  Europeans  first 
came  amongst  them?  3.  Whether  any  of  the  Americans,  before  the 
Christians  came  amongst  them,  had  offended  in  rejecting  the  true 
religion  tendered  with  sufficient  evidence  ?  When  you  have  thought 
upon  and  fairly  answered  these  questions,  you  will  be  fitter  to  deter 
mine,  how  competent  a  judge  man  is,  what  is  sufficient  evidence  ; 
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who  do  offend  in  not  being  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  what  punishments 
they  are  liable  to  for  it. 

But  methinks  here,  where  you  spend  almost  a  whole  page  upon  the 
crime  of  rejecting  the  true  religion  tendered,  and  the  punishment  that 
is  justly  due  to  it  from  the  magistrate,  you  forget  yourself,  and  the 
foundation  of  your  plea  for  force  ;  which  is,  that  it  is  necessary  : 
which  you  are  so  far  from  proving  it  to  be  in  this  case  of  punishing 
the  offence  of  rejecting  the  true  religion,  that  in  this  very  page  you  dis 
tinguished  it  from  what  is  necessary  ;  where  you  tell  us,  '  your  design 
'does  rather  oblige  you  to  consider  how  long  men  may  need  punish- 
'  ment,  than  how  long  it  may  be  just  to  punish  them.'  So  that  though 
they  offend,  yet  if  they  do  not  need  punishment,  the  magistrate  cannot 
use  it,  if  you  ground,  as  you  say  you  do,  the  lawfulness  of  force  for 
promoting  the  true  religion  upon  the  necessity  of  it.  Nor  can  you  say, 
that  by  his  commission  from  the  law  of  nature,  of  doing  good,  the 
magistrate  besides  reducing  his  wandering  subjects  out  of  the  wrong 
into  the  right  way,  is  appointed  also  to  be  the  avenger  of  God's  wrath 
on  unbelievers,  or  those  that  err  in  matters  of  religion.  This  at  least 
you  thought  not  fit  to  own  in  the  first  draught  of  your  scheme  ;  for  I 
do  not  remember  in  all  your  '  Argument  considered,'  one  word  of 
crime  or  punishment :  nay,  in  writing  this' second  treatise,  you  were  so 
shy  of  owning  any  thing  of  punishment,  that  to  my  remembrance,  you 
scrupulously  avoided  the  use  of  that  word,  till  you  came  to  this  place  ; 
and  always  where  the  repeating  my  words  did  not  oblige  you  to  it, 
carefully  used  the  term  of  penalties  for  it,  as  any  one  may  observe 
who  reads  the  preceding  part  of  this  letter  of  yours,  which  I  am  now 
examining.  And  you  were  so  nice  in  the  point,  that  three  or  four 
leaves  backwards,  where  I  say,  By  your  rule  dissenters  must  be 
punished,  you  mend  it,  and  say,  '  Or,  if  I  please,  subjected  to  moderate 
'penalties.'  But  here  when  the  enquiry,  how  long  force  was  to  be  con 
tinued  on  men,  shewed  the  absurdity  of  that  pretence,  that  they  were 
to  be  punished  on  without  end,  to  make  them  consider  :  rather  than 
part  with  your  beloved  force,  you  open  the  matter  a  little  farther,  and 
profess  directly  the  punishing  men  for  their  religion.  For  though  you 
do  all  you  can  to  cover  it  under  the  name  of  rejecting  the  true  religion 
duly  proposed  ;  yet  it  is  in  truth  no  more  but  being  of  a  religion 
different  from  yours,  that  you  would  have  them  punished  for  :  for  all 
that  the  author  pleads  for,  and  you  can  oppose  in  writing  against  him, 
is  toleration  of  religion.  Your  scheme  therefore  being  thus  mended, 
your  hypothesis  enlarged,  being  of  a  different  religion  from  the  na 
tional  found  criminal,  and  punishments  found  justly  to  belong  to  it ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  good  time  your  punishments  may  grow 
too,  and  be  advanced  to  all  those  degrees  you  in  the  beginning  con 
demned  ;  when  having  considered  a  little  farther,  you  cannot  miss 
finding,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  criminals  does  not  lessen  their 
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ciime,  and  therefore    justice  will  require  severer    execution    to    be 
done  upon  them. 

But  you  tell  us  here, '  Because  your  design  does  rather  oblige  you  to 
'  consider  how  long  men  may  need  punishment,  then  how  long  it  may 
'  be  just  to  punish  them  ;  therefore  you  shall  add,  that  as  long  as  men 
*  refuse  to  embrace  the  true  religion,  so  long  penalties  are  necessary 
'  for  them  to  dispose  them  to  consider  and  embrace  it :  and  that  there- 
'  fore  as  justice  allows,  so  charity  requires,  that  they  be  kept  subject  to 
'penalties,  till  they  embrace  the  true  religion.'  Let  us  therefore  see 
the  consistency  of  this  with  other  parts  of  your  hypothesis,  and  ex 
amine  it  a  little  by  them. 

Your  doctrine  is,  that  where  intreaties  and  admonitions  upon  trial 
do  not  prevail,  punishments  are  to  be  used  ;  but  they  must  be  mode 
rate.  Moderate  punishments  have  been  tried,  and  they  prevail  not  ; 
what  now  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  not  greater  to  be  used  ?  No.  For 
what  reason  ?  Because  those  whom  moderate  penalties  will  not  prevail 
on,  being  desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  remedies  are  not  to  be 
provided  for  the  incurable,  as  you  tell  us  in  the  page  immediately 
preceding. 

Moderate  punishments  haye  been  tried  upon  a  man  once,  and  again, 
and  a  third  time,  but  prevail  not  at  all,  make  no  impression  ;  they  are 
repeated  as  many  times  more,  but  are  still  found  ineffectual  :  pray  tell 
me  a  reason  why  such  a  man  is  concluded  so  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate,  that  greater  degrees  will  not  work  upon  him  :  but  yet  not  so 
desperately  perverse  and  obstinate,  but  that  the  same  degrees  repeated 
may  work  upon  him  ?  I  will  not  urge  here,  that  this  is  to  pretend  to 
know  the  just  degree  of  punishment  that  will  or  will  not  work  on  any 
one,  which  I  should  imagine  a  pretty  intricate  business  :  but  this  I 
have  to  say,  that  if  you  can  think  it  reasonable  and  useful  to  continue 
a  man  several  years,'  nay  his  whole  life,  under  the  same  repeated 
punishments,  without  going  any  higher,  though  they  work  not  at  all, 
because  it  is  possible  some  time  or  other  they  may  work  on  him  ;  why  is 
it  not  as  reasonable  and  useful,  I  am  sure  it  is  much  more  justifiable 
and  charitable,  to  leave  him  all  his  life  under  the  means,  which  all 
agree  God  has  appointed,  without  going  any  higher,  because  it  is  not 
impossible  that  some  time  or  other,  preaching,  and  a  word  spoken  in 
due  season,  may  work  upon  him  ?  For  why  you  should  despair  of 
the  success  of  preaching  and  persuasion  upon  a  fruitless  trial,  and 
thereupon  think  yourself  authorized  to  use  force  ;  and  yet  not  so 
despair  of  the  success  of  moderate  force,  as  after  years  of  fruitless 
trial,  to  continue  it  on,  and  not  to  proceed  to  higher  degrees  of  punish 
ment  ;  you  are  concerned,  for  the  vindication  of  your  system,  to  shew 
a  reason. 

I  mention  the  trial  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  to  shew  the  un 
reasonableness  of  your  hypothesis,  supposing  such  a  trial  made  :  not 
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that  in  yours,  or  the  common  method,  there  is  or  can  be  a  fair  trial 
made  what  preaching  and  persuasion  can  do.  For  care  is  taken  by 
punishments  and  ill  treatment,  to  indispose  and  turn  away  mens  minds, 
and  to  add  aversion  to  their  scruples  ;  an  excellent  way  to  soften  mens 
inclinations,  and  temper  them  for  the  impression  of  arguments  and 
intreaties  ;  though  these  too  are  only  talked  of :  for  I  cannot  but 
wonder  to  find  you  mention,  as  you  do,  giving  ear  to  admonitions, 
entreaties  and  persuasions,  when  these  are  seldom,  if  ever  made  use 
of,  but  in  places,  where  those,  who  are  to  be  wrought  on  by  them,  are 
known  to  be  out  of  hearing ;  nor  can  be  expected  to  come  there,  till 
by  such  means  they  have  been  wrought  on. 

It  is  not  without  reason  therefore  you  can  not  part  with  your  penalties, 
and  would  have  no  end  put  to  your  punishments,  but  continue  them 
on  ;  since  you  leave  so  much  to  their  operation,  and  make  so  little  use 
of  other  means  to  work  upon  dissenters. 


CHAP.  VI. — Of  the  end  for  'which  force  is  to  be  used. 

HE  that  should  read  the  beginning  of  your  '  Argument  considered," 
would  think  it  in  earnest  to  be  your  design  to  have  force  employed  to 
make  men  seriously  consider,  and  nothing  else  :  but  he  that  shall  look 
a  little  farther  into  it,  and  to  that  add  also  your  Defence  of  it,  will  find 
by  the  variety  of  ends  you  design  your  force  for,  that  either  you  know- 
not  well  what  you  would  have  it  for,  or  else,  whatever  it  was  you  aimed 
at,  you  called  it  still  by  that  name  which  best  fitted  the  occasion,  and 
would  serve  best  in  that  place  to  recommend  the  use  of  it. 

You  ask  me,  '  Whether  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel 
'  destroys  the  coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  ?'  I  answer,  as  you 
supposed,  No  :  upon  which  you  infer,  '  Then  it  seems  the  magistrate 
'may  use  his  coactive,  without  offending  against  the  mildness  and 
'gentleness  of  the  Gospel.'  Yes,  where  he  has  commission  and 
authority  to  use  it.  '  And  so,  say  you,  it  will  consist  well  enough  with 
'  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  the  Gospel  for  the  magistrate  to  use 
'  his  coactive  power  to  procure  them '  [I  suppose  you  mean  the  minis 
ters  and  preachers  of  the  national  religion]  '  a  hearing  where  their 
'prayers  and  entreaties  will  not  do  it.'  No,  it  will  not  consist  with  the 
gentle  and  mild  method  of  the  Gospel,  unless  the  Gospel  has  directed 
it  or  something  else  to  supply  its  want,  till  it  could  be  had.  As  for 
miracles,  which  you  pretend  to  have  supplied  the  want  of  force  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  you  will  find  that  considered  in  another  place. 
But,  Sir,  shew  me  a  country  where  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the 
national  and  true  religion  go  about  with  prayers  and  intreaties  to  pro 
cure  a  hearing,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  and  there  I  think  I  need  not 
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stand  with  you  for  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  procure  it  them  ;  but 
that  I  fear  will  not  serve  your  turn. 

To  shew  the  inconsistency  and  unpracticableness  of  your  method,  I 
had  said,  '  Let  us  now  see  to  what  end  they  must  be  punished  :'  some 
times  it  is,  '  To  bring  them  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments 
'  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  :  of  what  ?  That  it 
'  is  not  easy  to  set  Grantham  steeple  upon  Paul's  church  ?  Whatever 
'  it  be  you  would  have  them  convinced  of,  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  us ; 
'  and  so  it  may  be  any  thing.  Sometimes  it  is,  To  incline  them  to  lend 
'  an  ear  to  those  who  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer 
'  to  shew  them  the  right.  Which  is,  to  lend  an  ear  to  all  who  differ 
'  from  them  in  religion,  as  well  crafty  seducers  as  others.  Whether 
'  this  be  for  the  procuring  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  the  end  for  which 
'  you  say  this  source  is  to  be  used,  judge  you.  But  this  I  am  sure, 
'  whoever  will  lend  an  ear  to  all  who  will  tell  them  they  are  out  of  the 
'  way,  will  not  have  much  time  for  any  other  business. 

Sometimes  it  is,  'To  recover  men  to  so  much  sobriety  and  reflection, 
'as  seriously  to  put  the  question  to  themselves,  whether  it  be  really 
'  worth  their  while  to  undergo  such  inconveniencies,  for  adhering  to  a 
'  religion  which,  for  any  thing  they  know,  may  be  false ;  or  for  rejecting 
'  another  (if  that  be  the  case)  which,  for  ought  they  know,  may  be  true, 
'  till  they  have  brought  it  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  a  fair  trial 
'there.  Which  in  short  amounts  to  thus  much,  viz.  To  make  them 
'examine  whether  their  religion  be  true,  and  so  worth  the  'holding, 
'  under  those  penalties  that  are  annexed  to  it.  Dissenters  are  indebted 
'  to  you  for  your  great  care  of  their  souls.  But  what,  I  beseech  you, 
'shall  become  of  those  of  the  national  church,  every  where,  which 
'  make  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  who  have  no  such  punishments 
'  to  make  them  consider  ;  who  have  not  this  only  remedy  provided  for 
'them,  but  are  left  in  that  deplorable  condition  you  mention,  of  being 
'  suffered  quietly,  and  without  molestation,  to  take  no  care  at  all  of 
'their  souls,  or  in  doing  of  it  to  follow  their  own  prejudices,  humours, 
'  or  some  crafty  seducers  ?  Need  not  those  of  the  national  church,  as 
'  well  as  others,  bring  their  religion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  give  it  a 
'  fair  trial  there  ?  And  if  they  need  to  do  so,  as  they  must,  if  all 
'  national  religions  cannot  be  supposed  true,  they  will  always  need  that 
'  which  you  say  is  the  only  means  to  make  them  do  so.  So  that  if  you 
'  are  sure,  as  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  need  of  your  method ;  I  am 
'  sure,  there  is  as  much  need  of  it  in  national  churches  as  any  other. 
'And  so,  for  ought  I  can  see,  you  must  either  punish  them,  or  let 
'  others  alone ;  unless  you  think  it  reasonable  that  the  far  greater  part 
'of  mankind  should  constantly  be  without  that  sovereign  and  only 
'remedy,  which  they  stand  in  need  of  equally  with  other  people. 

'  Sometimes  the  end  for  which  men  must  be  punished  is,  to  dispose 
*  them  to  submit  to  instruction,  and  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  reasons 
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'words  ;  and  so,  on  th-  other  side,  are  these  following,  truth,  the  right 
'  way,  enlightning,  reason,  sound  judgment ;  but  they  signify  nothing  at 
'  all  to  your  purpose,  till  you  can  evidently  and  unquestionably  shew 
'  the  world,  that  the  latter,  viz.  truth,  and  the  right  way,  etc.  are  always, 
'and  in  all  countries,  to  be  found  only  in  the  national  church;  and  the 
'former,  viz.  passion  and  prejudice,  etc.  only  amongst  the  dissenters. 
'  But  to  go  on : 

'  Sometimes  it  is,  To  bring  men  to  take  such  care  as  they  ought  of 
'  their  salvation.  What  care  is  such  as  men  ought  to  take,  whilst  they 
'are  out  of  your  church,  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  me.  But  you 
'endeavour  to  explain  yourself  in  the  following  words;  that  they  may 
'not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  neither  of  any  other  person,  nor  yet 
'  of  their  own  lusts  and  passions,  to  prescribe  to  them  what  faith  or 
'  worship  they  shall  embrace.  You  do  well  to  make  use  of  punishment 
'  to  shut  passion  out  of  the  choice ;  because  you  know  fear  of  suffering 
'  is  no  passion.  But  let  that  pass.  You  would  have  men  punished,  to 
'  bring  them  to  take  such  care  of  their  salvation,  that  they  may  not 
'  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  any  other  person  to  prescribe  to  them. 
'  Are  you  sincere  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Tell  me  then  truly :  did  the 
'magistrate  or  the  national  church,  any  where,  or  yours  in  particular, 
'  ever  punish  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  have  this  care,  which  you  say, 
'he  ought  to  take  of  his  salvation?  Did  you  ever  punish  any  man, 
'  that  he  might  not  blindly  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  his  parish-priest,  or 
'bishop,  or  the  convocation,  what  faith  or  worship  he  should  embrace? 
'  It  will  be  suspected,  care  of  a  party,  or  any  thing  else,  rather  than 
'  care  of  the  salvation  of  mens  souls ;  if,  having  found  out  so  useful,  so 
'  necessary  a  remedy,  the  only  method  there  is  room  left  for,  you  will 
'  apply  it  but  partially,  and  make  trial  of  it  only  on  those  whom  you 
'  have  truly  least  kindness  for.  This  will  unavoidably  give  one  reason 
'  to  imagine  you  do  not  think  so  well  of  your  remedy  as  you  pretend, 
'  who  are  so  sparing  of  it  to  your  friends,  but  are  very  free  of  it  to 
'  strangers,  who  in  other  things  are  used  very  much  like  enemies.  But 
'your  remedy  is  like  the  helleboraster,  that  grew  in  the  woman's 
'garden,  for  the  cure  of  worms  in  her  neighbours  children:  for  truly  it 
'wrought  too  roughly  to  give  it  to  any  of  her  own.  Methinks  your 
'  charity,  in  your  present  persecution,  is  much-what  as  prudent,  as 
'justifiable  as  that  good  woman's.  I  hope  I  have  done  you  no  injury, 
'  that  I  here  suppose  you  of  the  Church  of  England ;  if  I  have,  I  beg 
'your  pardon.  It  is  no  offence  of  malice,  I  assure  you :  for  I  suppose 
'  no  worse  of  you  than  I  confess  of  myself. 

'  Sometimes  this  punishment  that  you  contend  for,  is,  to  bring  men 
'  to  act  according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

Tertius  e  ccelo  cecidit  Cato. 
'This  is  reformation  indeed.     If  you  can  help  us  to  it,  you  will 
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'  deserve  statues  to  be  erected  to  you,  as  to  the  restorer  of  decayed 
'  religion.  But  if  all  men  have  not  reason  and  sound  judgment,  will 
'punishment  put  it  into  them  ?  Besides,  concerning  this  matter  man- 
'kind  is  so  divided,  that  he  acts  according  to  reason  and  sound 
'judgment  at  Augsburg,  who  would  be  judged  to  do  quite  the  contrary 
'  at  Edinburgh.  Will  punishment  make  men  know  what  is  reason  and 
'  sound  judgment  ?  If  it  will  not,  it  is  impossible  it  should  make  them 
'  act  according  to  it.  Reason  and  sound  judgment  are  the  elixir  itself, 
'the  universal  remedy:  and  you  may  as  reasonably  punish  men  to 
'  bring  them  to  have  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  to  bring  them  to  act 
'according  to  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

'  Sometimes  it  is,  To  put  men  upon  a  serious  and  impartial  examin- 
'  ation  of  the  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and  them,  which  is 
'  the  way  for  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  what  if 
'  the  truth  be  on  neither  side,  as  I  am  apt  to  imagine  you  will  think  it 
'is  not,  where  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  dissenter  is  either  of 
'  them  of  your  church,  how  will  the  examining  the  controversy  between 
'  the  magistrate  and  him  be  the  way  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  truth  ?  Suppose  the  controversy  between  a  Lutheran  and  a  Papist ;  or 
'if  you  please,  between  a  Presbyterian  magistrate  and  a  Quaker 
*  subject,  will  the  examining  the  controversy  between  the  magistrate 
'and  the  dissenting  subject,  in  this  case,  bring  him  to  the  knowledge 
'  of  the  truth  ?  If  you  say,  Yes,  then  you  grant  one  of  these  to  have 
'the  truth  on  his  side.  For  the  examining  the  controversy  between  a 
'  Presbyterian  and  a  Quaker,  leaves  the  controversy  either  of  them  has 
'  with  the  Church  of  England,  or  any  other  church,  untouched.  And 
'  so  one,  at  least,  of  those  being  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  truth,  ought  not  to  be  put  under  your  discipline  of  punishment ;  which 
'is  only  to  bring  him  to  the  truth.  If  you  say,  No,  and  that  the 
'  examining  controversy  between  the  magistrate  and  the  dissenter,  in 
'  this  case,  will  not  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  you 
'  confess  your  rule  to  be  false,  and  your  method  to  no  purpose. 

'  To  conclude,  your  system  is,  in  short,  this.  You  would  have  all 
'men,  laying  aside  prejudice,  humour,  passion,  etc.,  examine  the 
'grounds  of  their  religion,  and  search  for  the  truth.  This,  I  confess, 
'  is  heartily  to  be  wished.  The  means  that  you  propose  to  make  men 
'  do  this,  is,  that  dissenters  should  be  punished  to  make  them  do  so. 
'  It  is  as  if  you  had  said,  men  generally  are  guilty  of  a  fault  ;  therefore 
'  let  one  sect,  who  have  the  ill  luck  to  be  of  an  opinion  different  from 
'the  magistrate,  be  punished.  This,  at  first  sight,  shocks  any  one  who 
'  has  the  least  spark  of  sense,  reason,  or  justice.  But  having  spoken 
'  of  this  already,  and  concluding  that  upon  second  thoughts,  you 
'  yourself  will  be  ashamed  of  it ;  let  us  consider  it  put  so  as  to  be 
1  consistent  with  common  sense,  and  with  all  the  advantage  it  can 
'bear,  and  then  let  us  see  what  you  can  make  of  it.  Men  are  negli- 
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'gent  in  examining  the  religions  they  embrace,  refuse,  or  persist  in; 
'therefore  it  is  fit  they  should  be  punished  to  make  them  do  it.  This 
'  is  a  consequence  indeed  which  may,  without  defiance  to  common 
'  sense  be  drawn  from  it.  This  is  the  use,  the  only  use,  which  you 
'  think  punishment  can  indirectly  and  at  a  distance  have  in  matters 
'  of  religion.  You  would  have  men  by  punishments  driven  to  examine. 
'  What  ?  Religion.  To  what  end  ?  To  bring  them  to  the  knowledge 
'  of  the  truth.  But  I  answer,  First,  Every  one  has  not  the  ability  to  do 
'  this.  Secondly,  Every  one  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 

'  Would  you  have  every  poor  Protestant,  for  example,  in  the  Pala- 
'tinate,  examine  throughly  whether  the  pope  be  infallible,  or  head  of 
'  the  church  ;  whether  there  be  a  purgatory  ;  whether  saints  are  to  be 
'  prayed  to,  or  the  dead  prayed  for ;  whether  the  Scripture  be  the 
'  only  rule  of  faith  ;  whether  there  be  no  salvation  out  of  the  church  ; 
'and  whether  there  be  no  church  without  bishops;  and  an  hundred 
'  other  things  in  controversy  between  the  Papists  and  those  Pro- 
'  testants  :  and  when  he  had  mastered  these,  go  on  to  fortify  himself 
'  against  the  opinions  and  objections  of  other  churches  he  differs  from  ? 
'  This,  which  is  no  small  task,  must  be  done,  before  a  man  can  have 
'  brought  his  religion  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  given  it  fair  trial  there. 
'  And  if  you  will  punish  men  till  this  be  done,  the  countryman  must 
'leave  off  plowing  and  sowing,  and  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
'  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  the  artisan  must  sell  his  tools,  to  buy  fathers 
'and  schoolmen,  and  leave  his  family  to  starve.  If  something  less 
'  than  this  will  satisfy  you,  pray  tell  me  what  is  enough.  Have  they 
'  considered  and  examined  enough,  if  they  are  satisfied  themselves 
'where  the  truth  lies?  If  this  be  the  limits  of  their  examination,  you 
'will  find  few  to  punish  ;  unless  you  will  punish  them  to  make  them  do 
'what  they  have  done  already.  For,  however,  he  came  by  his  religion, 
'  there  is  scarce  any  one  to  be  found  who  does  not  own  himself  satis- 
'  fied  that  he  is  in  the  right.  Or  else,  must  they  be  punished  to  make 
'  them  consider  and  examine,  till  they  embrace  that  which  you  chuse 
'for  truth  ?  If  this  be  so,  what  do  you  but  in  effect  chuse  for  them, 
'  when  yet  you  would  have  men  punished,  to  bring  them  to  such  a 
'  care  of  their  souls  that  no  other  person  might  chuse  for  them  ?  If  it 
'be  truth  in  general  you  would  have  them  by  punishments  driven  to 
'  seek  ;  that  is  to  offer  matter  of  dispute,  and  not  a  rule  of  discipline. 
'  For  to  punish  any  one  to  make  him  seek  till  he  find  truth,  without  a 
'judge  of  truth,  is  to  punish  for  you  know  not  what ;  and  is  all  one  as 
'if  you  should  whip  a  scholar  to  make  him  find  out  the  square  root  of 
'  a  number  you  do  not  know.  I  wonder  not  therefore  that  you  could 
'  not  resolve  with  yourself  what  degree  of  severity  you  would  have 
'used,  nor  how  long  continued  ;  when  you  dare  not  speak  out  directly 
'  whom  you  would  have  punished,  and  are  far  from  being  clear  tq 
'  what  end  they  should  be  under  penalties. 
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'  Consonant  to  this  uncertainty,  of  whom,  or  what,  to  be  punished  ; 
'  you  tell  us,  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  success  of  this  method. 
1  Force  will  certainly  do,  if  duly  proportioned  to  the  design  of  it. 

'  What,  I  pray,  is  the  design  of  it  ?  I  challenge  you,  or  any  man 
'  living,  out  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  book,  to  tell  me  directly 
'  what  it  is.  In  all  other  punishments  that  ever  I  heard  of  yet,  till 
'  now  that  you  have  taught  the  world  a  new  method,  the  design  of 
'  them  has  been  to  cure  the  crime  they  are  denounced  against  ;  and 
'  so  I  think  it  ought  to  be  here.  What,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  crime 
'  here  ?  Dissenting  ?  That  you  say  not,  any  where,  is  a  fault.  Be- 
'  sides  you  tell  us,  that  the  magistrate  hath  not  an  authority  to  compel 
'  any  one  to  his  religion.  And  that  you  do  not  require  that  men 
'  should  have  no  rule  but  the  religion  of  the  country.  And  the  power 
'  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate  is  given  him  to  bring  men,  not  to  his 
'  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.  If  dissenting  be  not  the  fault  ;  is  it 
'  that  a  man  does  not  examine  his  own  religion,  and  the  grounds  of  it  ? 
'  Is  that  the  crime  your  punishments  are  designed  to  cure  ?  Neither 
'  that  dare  you  say,  least  you  displease  more  than  you  satisfy  with  your 
'  new  discipline.  And  then  again,  as  I  said  before,  you  must  tell  us 
'  how  far  you  would  have  them  examine,  before  you  punish  them  for  not 
'  doing  it.  And  I  imagine,  if  that  were  all  we  required  of  you,  it  would 
'  be  long  enough  before  you  would  trouble  us  with  a  law,  that  should 
'  prescribe  to  every  one  how  far  he  was  to  examine  matters  of  religion  ; 
'  wherein  if  he  failed,  and  came  short,  he  was  to  be  punished  ;  if  he 
'  performed,  and  went  in  his  examination  to  the  bounds  set  by  the  law, 
'  he  was  acquitted  and  free.  Sir.  when  you  consider  it  again,  you  will 
'  perhaps  think  this  a  case  reserved  to  the  great  day,  when  the  secrets 
:  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open.  For  I  imagine  it  is  beyond  the  power 
'  or  judgment  of  man,  in  that  variety  of  circumstances,  in  respect  of 
'  parts,  tempers,  opportunities,  helps,  etc.  men  are  in,  in  this  world, 
'  to  determine  what  is  every  one's  duty  in  this  great  business  of  search, 
'  inquiry,  examination,  or  to  know  when  any  one  has  done  it.  That 
'  which  makes  me  believe  you  will  be  of  this  mind,  is,  that  where 
'  you  undertake  for  the  success  of  this  method,  if  rightly  used,  it  is 
'  with  a  limitation,  upon  such  as  are  not  altogether  incurable.  So  that 
'  when  your  remedy  is  prepared  according  to  art,  which  art  is  yet 
'  unknown,  and  rightly  applied,  and  given  in  a  due  dose,  all  which  are 
'  secrets,  it  will  then  infallibly  cure.  Whom  ?  All  that  are  not  incurable 
'  by  it.  And  so  will  a  pippin-posset,  eating  fish  in  Lent,  or  a  Presbyterian 
'  lecture  certainly  cure  all  that  are  not  incurable  by  them.  For  I  am 
'  sure  you  do  not  mean  it  will  cure  all  but  those  who  are  absolutely  in- 
'  curable;  because  you  yourself  allow  one  means  left  of  cure,  when  yours 
'  will  not  do,  viz.  The  grace  of  God.  Your  words  are,  what  means  is 
'  there  left  (except  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them,  but  to  lay  thorns 
'  and  briars  in  their  way.  And  here  also,  in  the  place  we  were  consi- 
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'  dering,  you  tell  us,  the  incurable  are  to  be  left  to  God.  Whereby,  if 
'  you  mean  they  are  to  be  left  to  those  means  he  has  ordained  for  mens 
'conversion  and  salvation,  yours  must  never  be  made  use  of:  for  he 
'  indeed  has  prescribed  preaching,  and  hearing  of  his  word :  but  as  for 
'  those  who  will  not  hear,  I  do  not  find  any  where  that  he  has  com- 
'  manded  that  they  should  be  compelled  or  beaten  to  it.' 

I  must  beg  my  reader's  pardon  for  so  long  a  repetition,  which  I  was 
forced  to,  that  he  might  be  judge  whether  what  I  there  said,  either 
deserves  no  answer,  or  be  fully  answered  in  that  paragraph,  where  you 
undertake  to  vindicate  your  method  from  all  impracticableness  and 
inconsistency  chargeable  upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  end  for  which  you 
would  have  men  punished.  Your  words  are,  For  what  ?  By  which, 
you  say,  'you  perceive  I  mean  two  things  :  for  sometimes  I  speak  of 
'  the  fault,  and  sometimes  of  the  end  for  which  men  are  to  be  punished, 
1  (and  sometimes  I  plainly  confound  them.)  Now  if  it  be  enquired,  for 
'what  fault  men  are  to  be  punished  ?  you  answer,  for  rejecting  the  true 
'  religion,  after  sufficient  evidence  tendered  them  of  the  truth  of  it  : 
'which  certainly  is  a  fault,  and  deserves  punishment.  But  if  I  enquire 
'for  what  end  such  as  do  reject  the  true  religion  are  to  be  punished; 
'  you  say,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the  true  religion ;  and  in  order  to 
'  that  to  bring  them  to  consider,  and  that  carefully  and  impartially,  the 
'  evidence  which  is  offered  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  it :  which 
'  are  undeniably  just  and  excellent  ends  ;  and  which,  through  God's 
'  blessing,  have  often  been  procured,  and  may  yet  be  procured  by  con- 
'  venient  penalties  inflicted  for  that  purpose.  Nor  do  you  know  of  any 
'  thing  I  say  against  any  part  of  this,  which  is  not  already  answered.' 
Whether  I  in  this  confound  two  things  distinct,  or  you  distinguish 
where  there  is  no  difference,  the  reader  may  judge  by  what  I  have  said 
elsewhere.  I  shall  here  only  consider  the  ends  of  punishing,  you  here 
again  in  your  reply  to  me  assign ;  and  those  as  I  find  them  scattered, 
are  these. 

Sometimes  you  speak  of  this  end,  as  if  it  were  '  barely  to  gain  a  hear- 
'  ing  to  those  who  by  prayers  and  intreaty  cannot  :'  And  those  may 
be  the  preachers  of  any  religion.  But  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
preachers  of  the  true  religion.  And  who  I  beseech  you  must  be  judge 
of  that  ? 

'  Where  the  law  provides  sufficient  means  of  instruction  for  all,  as 
'  well  as  punishment  for  Dissenters,  it  is  plain  to  all  concerned,  that 
'  the  punishment  is  intended  to  make  them  consider.'  What  ?  The 
means  the  law  provides  for  their  instruction.  Who  then  is  judge  of 
what  they  are  to  be  instructed  in,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  but  the 
law-maker  ? 

'  It  is  to  bring  men  to  hearken  to  instruction.'  From  whom  ?  From 
any  body  ?  '  And  to  consider  and  examine  matters  of  religion  as 
'they  ought  to  do,  and  to  bring  those  who  are  out  of  the  right  way,  to 
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1  hear,  consider,  and  embrace  the  truth.'  When  is  this  end  attained, 
and  the  penalties  which  are  the  means  to  this  end  taken  off?  When  a 
man  conforms  to  the  national  church.  And  who  then  is  judge  of  what 
is  the  truth  to  be  embraced,  but  the  magistrate  ? 

'  It  is  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which 
'are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  ;  but  which,  without  being 
'  forced,  they  would  not  consider.'  And  when  have  they  done  this? 
When  they  have  once  conformed  :  for  after  that  there  is  no  force  used 
to  make  them  consider  farther. 

'  It  is  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought;'  and  that  you  tell  us,  is 
so  to  consider, '  as  to  be  moved  heartily  to  embrace,  and  not  to  reject 
'  truth  necessary  to  salvation.'  And  when  is  the  magistrate,  that  has 
the  care  of  mens  souls,  and  does  all  this  for  their  salvation,  satisfied 
that  they  have  so  considered  ?  As  soon  as  they  outwardly  join  in  com 
munion  with  the  national  church. 

'  It  is  to  bring  men  to  consider  and  examine  those  controversies 
'  which  they  are  bound  to  consider  and  examine,  i.e.  those  wherein 
'they  cannot  err  without  dishonouring  God,  and  indangering  their 
'  own  and  other  mens  salvations.  And  to  study  the  true  religion 
'  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  they  might  and  ought  to  use,  and 
'  with  an  honest  mind.'  And  when,  in  your  opinion,  is  it  presumable 
that  any  man  has  done  all  this  ?  Even  when  he  is  in  the  communion 
of  your  church. 

'  It  is  to  cure  mens  unreasonable  prejudices  and  refractoriness 
'  against,  and  aversion  to,  the  true  religion.'  Whereof  none  retain  the 
least  tincture  or  suspicion,  who  are  once  got  within  the  pale  of  your 
church. 

'  It  is  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  into  the  way  of  salvation,' 
which  force  does,  when  it  has  conducted  them  within  the  church-porch 
and  their  leaves  them. 

'  It  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them.'  And 
here,  in  the  paragraph  wherein  you  pretend  to  tell  us  for  what  force  is 
to  be  used,  you  say,  '  It  is  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion, 
'  and  in  order  to  that  to  bring  them  to  consider,  and  that  carefully  and 
'  impartially,  the  evidence  which  is  offered  to  convince  them  of  the 
'  truth  of  it,  which,  as  you  say,  are  undeniably  just  and  excellent  ends; 
but  yet  such  as  force  in  your  method  can  never  practically  be  made  a 
means  to,  without  supposing  what  you  say  you  have  no  need  to  sup 
pose,  viz.  That  your  religion  is  the  true  ;  unless  you  had  rather  every 
where  leave  it  to  the  magistrate  to  judge  which  is  the  right  way,  what 
is  the  true  religion  ;  which  supposition,  I  imagine,  will  less  accommo 
date  you  than  the  other.  But  take  which  of  them  you  will,  you  must 
add  this  other  supposition  to  it,  harder  to  be  granted  you  than  either 
of  the  former,  viz.  that  those  who  conform  to  your  church  here,  if  you 
make  yourself  the  judge,  or  to  the  national  church  any  where,  if  you 
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make  the  magistrate  judge  of  the  truth  that  must  save  men,  and  those 
only  have  attained  these  ends. 

The  magistrate,  you  say,  is  obliged  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  brinjj 
all  his  subjects  '  to  examine  carefully  and  impartially  matters  of  reli- 
'  gion,  and  to  consider  them,  as  they  ought,  i.  e.  so  as  to  embrace  the 
1  truth  that  must  save  them.'  The  proper  and  necessary  means,  you 
say,  to  attain  these  ends  is  force.  And  your  method  of  using  this 
force  is  to  punish  all  the  Dissenters  from  the  national  religion,  and  none 
of  those  who  outwardly  conform  to  it.  Make  this  practicable  now  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  without  allowing  the  magistrate  to  be  judge 
what  is  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  and  without  supposing  also,  that 
whoever  do  embrace  the  outward  profession  of  the  national  religion,  do 
in  their  hearts  embrace,  i.  e.  believe  and  obey  the  truth  that  must  save 
them  ;  and  then  I  think  nothing  in  government  can  be  too  hard  for 
your  undertaking. 

You  conclude  this  paragraph  in  telling  me, '  You  do  not  know  of  any 
thing  I  say  against  any  part  of  this,  which  is  not  already  answered.' 
Pray  tell  me  where  it  is  you  have  answered  those  objections  I  made  to 
those  several  ends  which  you  assigned  in  your  '  Argument  considered,' 
and  for  which  you  would  have  force  used,  and  which  I  have  here 
reprinted  again,  because  I  do  not  find  you  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
them  :  and  therefore  the  reader  must  judge  whether  they  needed  any 
answer  or  no. 

But  to  shew  that  you  have  not  here,  where  you  promise  and  pretend 
to  do  it,  clearly  and  directly  told  us  for  what  force  and  penalties  are  to 
be  used,  I  shall  in  the  next  chapter  examine  what  you  mean  '  by  bring- 
'  ing  men  to  embrace  the  true  religion.' 


CHAP.  VII. — Of  your  bringing  mm  to  the  true  religion. 

TRUE  religion  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  so  much  the  concern 
and  interest  of  all  mankind,  that  nothing  can  be  named,  which  so  much 
effectually  bespeaks  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  publick.  The 
very  entitling  one's  self  to  that,  sets  a  man  on  the  right  side.  Who 
dares  question  such  a  cause,  or  oppose  what  is  offered  for  the  promot 
ing  the  true  religion  ?  This  advantage  you  have  secured  to  yourself 
from  unattentive  readers  as  much  as  by  the  often  repeated  mention  of 
the  true  religion  is  possible,  there  being  scarce  a  page  wherein  the  true 
religion  does  not  appear,  as  if  you  had  nothing  else  in  your  thoughts, 
but  the  bringing  men  to  it  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Whether 
it  be  so  in  earnest,  we  will  now  see. 

You  tell  us,  '  Whatever  hardships  some  false  religions  may  impose, 
'  it  will  however  always  be  easier  to  carnal  and  worldly-minded  men, 
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'  to  give  even  their  first-born  for  their  transgressions,  than  to  mortify 
'the  lusts  from  which  they  spring,  which  no  religion  but  the  true  re- 
'  quires  of  them.'  Upon  this  you  ground  the  necessity  of  force  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  and  charge  it  on  the  magistrate  as  his  duty  to 
use  it  to  that  end.  What  now  in  appearance  can  express  greater  care 
to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  But  let  us  see  what  you  say  in 
p.  64,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  your  scheme  nothing  less  is  meant : 
there  you  tell  us,  '  The  magistrate  inflicts  the  penalties  only  upon  them 
'  that  break  the  laws ;'  and  that  law  requiring  nothing  but  conformity 
to  the  national  religion,  none  but  Nonconformists  are  punished.  So 
that  unless  an  outward  profession  of  the  national  religion  be  by  the 
mortification  of  mens  lusts  harder  than  their  giving  their  first-born  for 
their  transgressions,  all  the  penalties  you  contend  for  concern  not,  nor 
can  be  intended  to  bring  men  effectually  to  the  true  religion  ;  since 
they  leave  them  before  they  come  to  the  difficulty,  which  is  to  mortify 
their  lusts,  as  the  true  religion  requires.  So  that  your  bringing  men  to 
the  true  religion,  being  to  bring  them  to  conformity  to  the  national,  for 
then  you  have  done  with  force,  how  far  that  outward  conformity  is 
from  being  heartily  of  the  true  religion,  may  be  known  by  the  distance 
there  is  between  the  easiest  and  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world.  For 
there  is  nothing  easier,  than  to  profess  in  words  ;  nothing  harder,  tha;, 
to  subdue  the  heart,  and  bring  thoughts  and  deeds  into  obedience  of 
the  truth  :  the  latter  is  what  is  required  to  be  of  the  true  religion  ; 
the  other  all  that  is  required  by  penalties  your  way  applied.  If  you 
say,  Conformists  to  the  national  religion  are  required  by  the  law  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  lead  good  lives,  which  is  the  difficult  part  of  the 
true  religion  :  I  answer,  these  are  not  the  laws  we  are  here  speaking 
of,  nor  those  which  the  defenders  of  Toleration  complain  of,  but  the 
laws  that  put  a  distinction  between  outward  Conformists  and  Noncon 
formists  :  and  those  they  say,  whatever  may  be  talked  of  the  true  reli 
gion,  can  never  be  meant  to  bring  men  really  to  the  true  religion,  as 
long  as  the  true  religion  is,  and  is  confessed  to  be,  a  thing  of  so  much 
greater  difficulty  than  outward  Conformity. 

Miracles,  say  you,  supplied  the  want  of  force  in  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  ;  and  therefore  so  far  as  they  supplied  that  want,  they 
must  be  subservient  to  the  same  end.  The  end  then  was  to  bring  men 
into  the  Christian  church,  into  which  they  were  admitted  and  received 
as  brethren,  when  they  acknowledged  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  Will  that  serve  the  turn  ?  No  :  force  must  be  used  to 
make  men  embrace  creeds  and  ceremonies,  /'.  e.  outwardly  conform  to 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  your  church.  Nothing  more  than  that  is 
required  by  your  penalties  ;  nothing  less  than  that  will  excuse  from 
punishment :  that,  and  nothing  but  that,  will  serve  the  turn  ;  that 
therefore,  and  only  that,  is  what  you  mean  by  the  true  religion  you 
would  have  force  used  to  bring  men  to. 
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When  I  tell  you, '  You  have  a  very  ill  opinion  of  the  religion  of  the 
'  Church  of  England,  and  must  own  it  can  only  be  propagated  and 
'  supported  by  force,  if  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  gainer  by  a 
'  general  Toleration  all  the  world  over  :'  You  ask,  '  Why  you  may  not 
'  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England's,  as  you  have  of 
'  Noah's  religion,  notwithstanding  you  think  it  cannot  now  be  propa- 
'  gated  or  supported  without  using  some  kinds  or  degrees  of  force.' 
When  you  have  proved  that  Noah's  religion,  that  from  eight  persons 
spread  and  continued  in  the  world  till  the  Apostles  times,  as  I  have 
proved  in  another  place,  was  propagated  and  supported  all  that  while 
by  your  kinds  of  degrees  and  force,  you  may  have  some  reason  to 
think  as  well  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  you  have  of 
Noah's  religion,  though  you  think  it  cannot  be  propagated  and  sup 
ported  without  some  kinds  or  degrees  of  force.  But  till  you  can  prove 
that,  you  cannot  upon  that  ground  say  you  have  reason  to  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of  it. 

You  tell  me,  '  If  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  you  assure  me  you  think 
'  there  are  many  other  countries  in  the  world  besides  England,  where 
'my  Toleration  would  be  as  little  useful  to  truth  as  in  England.'  If 
you  will  name  those  countries,  which  will  be  no  great  pains,  I  will  take 
your  word  for  it,  that  you  believe  Toleration  there  would  be  prejudicial 
to  truth  :  but  if  you  will  not  do  that,  neither  I  nor  any  body  else  can 
believe  you.  I  will  give  you  a  reason  why  I  say  so,  and  that  is,  because 
no  body  can  believe  that,  upon  your  principles,  you  can  allow  any 
national  religion,  differing  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be 
true  ;  and  where  the  national  religion  is  not  true,  we  have  already  your 
consent,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  etc.  for  Toleration.  Now  that  you  can 
not,  without  renouncing  your  own  principles,  allow  any  national  reli 
gion  differing  from  that  established  here  by  law,  to  be  true,  is  evident  : 
For  why  do  you  punish  Nonconformists  here  ?  '  To  bring  them,  say 
'  you,  to  the  true  religion.'  But  what  if  they  hold  nothing,  but  what 
that  other  differing  national  church  does,  shall  they  be  nevertheless 
punished  if  they  conform  not  ?  You  will  certainly  say,  yes  :  and  if  so, 
then  you  must  either  say,  they  are  not  of  the  true  religion,  or  else  you 
must  own  you  punish  those,  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,  whom 
you  allow  to  be  the  true  religion  already. 

You  tell  me, '  If  I  own  with  our  author,  that  there  is  but  one  true 
'  religion,  and  I  owning  myself  to  be  of  the  Church  of  England,  you 
'  cannot  see  how  I  can  avoid  supposing,  that  the  national  religion  now 
'  in  England,  backed  by  the  publick  authority  of  the  law,  is  the  only 
'  true  religion.'  If  I  own,  as  I  do,  all  that  you  here  expect  from  me, 
yet  it  will  not  serve  to  draw  that  conclusion  from  it,  which  you  do,  viz. 
That  the  national  religion  now  in  England  is  the  only  true  religion  ; 
taking  the  true  religion  in  the  sense  that  I  do,  and  you  ought  to  take 
it.  I  grant  that  there  is  but  one  true  religion  in  the  world,  which  is 
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that  whose 'doctrine  and  worship  are  necessary  to  salvation.  I  grant 
too  that  the  true  religion,  necessary  to  salvation,  is  taught  and  profes 
sed  in  the  Church  of  England  :  and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  hence, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  law,  is 
the  only  true  religion  ;  if  there  be  any  thing  established  in  the  Church 
of  England  by  law,  and  made  part  of  its  religion,  which  is  not  neces 
sary  to  salvation,  and  which  any  other  church,  teaching  and  professing 
all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  does  not  receive. 

If  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the  authority  of 
the  law,  be  as  you  would  have  it,  the  only  true  religion ;  so  the  only 
true  religion,  that  a  man  cannot  be  saved  without  being  of  it ;  pray 
reconcile  this  with  what  you  say  in  the  immediately  preceding  para 
graph,  viz.  '  That  there  are  many  other  countries  in  the  world  where 
'  my  Toleration  would  be  as  little  useful  as  in  England.'  For  if  there 
be  other  national  religions  differing  from  that  of  England,  which  you 
allow  to  be  true,  and  wherein  men  may  be  saved,  the  national  religion 
of  England,  as  now  established  by  law,  is  not  the  only  true  religion, 
and  men  may  be  saved  without  being  of  it.  And  then  the  magistrate 
can  upon  your  principles  have  no  authority  to  use  force  to  bring  men 
to  be  of  it.  For  you  tell  us,  force  is  not  lawful,  unless  it  be  necessary  ; 
and  therefore  the  magistrate  can  never  lawfully  use  it,  but  to  bring 
men  to  believe  and  practise  what  is  necessary  to  salvation.  You  must 
therefore  either  hold,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine,  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  established  by  law, 
but  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  :  or  else  you  must  reform  your  terms 
of  communion,  before  the  magistrate  upon  your  principles  can  use 
penalties  to  make  men  consider  till  they  conform ;  or  you  can  say  that 
the  national  religion  of  England  is  the  only  true  religion,  though  it 
contain  the  only  true  religion  in  it ;  as  possibly  most,  if  not  all,  the 
differing  Christian  churches  now  in  the  world  do. 

You  tell  us  farther  in  the  next  paragraph,  '  That  wherever  this  only 
'true  religion,  i.e.  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  is  received,  all 
'  other  religions  ought  to  be  discouraged.'  Why,  I  beseech,  you,  dis 
couraged,  if  they  be  true  any  of  them  ?  For  if  they  be  true,  what 
pretence  is  there  for  force  to  bring  men  who  are  of  them  to  the  true 
religion  ?  If  you  say  all  other  religions,  varying  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  false ;  we  know  then  your  measure  of  the  one 
only  true  religion.  But  that  your  care  is  only  of  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  by  the  true  religion  you  mean  nothing 
else,  appears  too  from  your  way  of  expressing  yourself  in  this  passage, 
where  you  own  that  you  suppose  that  as  this  only  true  religion,  to 
wit,  the  national  religion  now  in  England,  backed  with  the  publick 
authority  of  law,  '  ought  to  be  received  wherever  it  is  preached ;  so 
'  wherever  it  is  received,  all  other  religions  ought  to  be  discouraged  in 
1  some  measure  by  the  civil  powers.'  If  the  religion  established  by  law 
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in  England,  be  the  only  true  religion,  ought  it  not  to  be  preached 
and  received  every  where,  and  all  other  religions  discouraged  through 
out  the  world  ?  and  ought  not  the  magistrates  of  all  countries  to  take 
care  that  it  should  be  so  ?  But  you  only  say,  wherever  it  is  preached 
it  ought  to  be  received  ;  and  wherever  it  is  received,  other  religions 
ought  to  be  discouraged,  which  is  well  suited  to  your  scheme  for 
enforcing  conformity  in  England,  but  could  scarce  drop  from  a  man 
whose  thoughts  were  on  the  true  religion,  and  the  promoting  of  it  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Force  then  must  be  used  in  England,  and  penalties  laid  on  Dissenters 
there.  For  what  ?  '  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion,'  whereby  it  is 
plain  you  mean  not  only  the  doctrine  but  discipline  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  make  them  a  part  of  the  only  true  reli 
gion  :  why  else  do  you  punish  all  Dissenters  for  rejecting  the  true 
religion,  and  use  force  to  bring  them  to  it  ?  When  yet  a  great,  if  not 
the  greatest  part  of  Dissenters  in  England  own  and  profess  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  firmly  as  those  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  therefore,  though  they  believe  the  same  religion 
with  you,  are  excluded  from  the  true  church  of  God,  that  you  would  have 
men  brought  to,  and  are  amongst  those  who  reject  the  true  religion. 

I  ask  whether  they  are  not  in  your  opinion  out  of  the  way  of  salva 
tion,  who  are  not  joined  in  communion  with  the  true  church  ?  and 
whether  there  can  be  any  true  church  without  bishops  ?  If  so,  all  but 
Conformists  in  England  that  are  of  any  church  in  Europe,  besides  the 
Lutherans  and  Papists,  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  so  accord 
ing  to  your  system  have  need  of  force  to  be  brought  into  it  :  and  these 
too,  one  for  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  other  for  that  of 
consubstantiation,  to  omit  other  things  vastly  differing  from  the  Church 
of  England,  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  allow  to  be  of  the  true  religion  : 
and  who  then  are  left  of  the  true  religion  but  the  Church  of  England? 
For  the  Abyssines  have  too  wide  a  difference  in  many  points  for  me  to 
imagine,  that  is  one  of  those  places  you  mean  where  Toleration  would 
do  harm  as  well  as  in  England.  And  I  think  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
church  can  scarce  be  supposed  by  you  to  be  true.  For  if  it  should,  it 
would  be  a  strong  instance  against  your  assertion,  that  the  true  religion 
cannot  subsist,  but  would  quickly  be  effectually  extirpated  without  the 
assistance  of  authority  ;  since  this  has  subsisted  without  any  such 
assistance  now  above  two  hundred  years.  I  take  it  then  for  granted, 
and  others  with  me  cannot  but  do  the  same,  till  you  tell  us,  what  other 
religion  there  is  of  any  church,  but  that  of  England,  which  you  allow 
to  be  the  true  religion,  that  all  you  say  of  bringing  men  to  the  true 
religion,  is  only  bringing  them  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
If  I  do  you  an  injury  in  this,  it  will  be  capable  of  a  very  easy  vindica 
tion  :  for  it  is  but  naming  the  other  church  differing  from  that  of 
England,  which  you  allow  to  have  the  true  religion,  and  I  shall  yield 
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myself  corn-need,  and  shall  allow  these  words,  viz.  'The  national 
'  religion  now  in  England,  backed  by  the  publick  authority  of  law,  being 
'  the  only  true  religion,'  only  as  a  little  hasty  sally  of  your  zeal.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  argue  with  you  about  the  use  of  force  to  bring 
men  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  law  : 
since  it  is  more  easy  to  know  what  that  is,  than  what  you  mean  by 
the  true  religion,  if  you  mean  any  thing  else. 

To  proceed  therefore  ;  in  the  next  place  I  tell  you,  by  using  force 
your  way  to  bring  men  to  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
you  mean  only  to  bring  them  to  an  outward  profession  of  that  reli 
gion  ;  and  that,  as  I  have  told  you  elsewhere,  because  force  used  your 
way,  being  applied  only  to  Dissenters,  and  ceasing  as  soon  as  they 
conform,  whether  it  be  intended  by  the  law-maker  for  any  thing  more 
or  no,  which  we  have  examined  in  another  place  ;  cannot  be  to  bring 
men  to  any  thing  more  than  outward  conformity.  For  if  force  be 
used  to  Dissenters,  and  them  only,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion, 
and  always,  as  soon  as  it  has  brought  men  to  conformity,  it  be  taken 
off,  and  laid  aside,  as  having  done  all  is  expected  from  it :  it  is  plain, 
that  by  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  and  bringing  them  to  out 
ward  conformity,  you  mean  the  same  thing.  You  use  and  continue 
force  upon  Dissenters,  because  you  expect  some  effect  from  it :  when 
you  take  it  off,  it  has  wrought  that  effect,  or  else  being  in  your  power, 
why  do  you  not  continue  it  on  ?  The  effect  then  that  you  talk  of, 
being  the  embracing  the  true  religion,  and  the  thing  you  are  satisfied 
with  without  any  farther  punishment,  expectation,  or  enquiry,  being 
outward  conformity,  it  is  plain  embracing  the  true  religion  and  out 
ward  conformity  with  you,  are  the  same  things. 

Neither  can  you  say  it  is  presumable  that  those  who  outwardly  con 
form  do  really  understand,  and  inwardly  in  their  hearts  embrace  with 
a  lively  faith  and  a  sincere  obedience,  the  truth  that  must  save  them. 
I.  Because  it  being,  as  you  tell  us,  the  magistrate's  duty  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  for  the  salvation  of  all  his  subjects,  and  it  being 
in  his  power  to  examine,  whether  they  know  and  live  suitable  to 
the  truth  that  must  save  them,  as  well  as  conform,  he  can  or  ought 
no  more  to  presume,  that  they  do  so,  without  taking  an  account  of  their 
knowledge  and  lives,  than  he  can  or  ought  to  presume  that  they  con 
form,  without  taking  any  account  of  their  coming  to  church.  Would 
you  think  that  physician  discharged  his  duty,  and  had,  as  was  pre 
tended,  a  care  of  mens  lives,  who  having  got  them  into  his  hands,  and 
knowing  no  more  of  them,  but  that  they  come  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  the  apothecary's  shop,  to  hear  what  is  prescribed  them,  and  sit 
there  a  while,  should  say  it  was  presumable  they  were  recovered,  with 
out  ever  examining  whether  his  prescriptions  had  any  effect,  or  what 
estate  their  health  was  in  ? 

2.  It  cannot  be  presumable,  where  there  are  so  many  visible  instances 
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to  the  contrary.  He  must  pass  for  an  admirable  presumer,  who  will 
seriously  affirm  that  it  is  presumable  that  all  those  who  conform  to  the 
national  religion  where  it  is  true,  do  so  understand,  believe,  and  practise 
it,  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

^  3.  It  cannot  be  presumable,  that  men  have  parted  with  their  corrup 
tion  and  lusts  to  avoid  force,  when  they  fly  to  conformity,  which  can 
shelter  them  from  force  without  quitting  their  lusts.     That  which  is 
dearer  to  men  than  their  first-born,  is,  you  tell  us,  their  lusts  ;  that 
which  is  harder  than  the  hardships  of  false  religions,  is  the  mortifying 
those  lusts  :  here  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  requires 
the  mortifying  of  those  lusts  ;  and  till  that  be  done,  men  are  not  of  the 
true  religion,  nor  in  the  way  of  salvation  :  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
only  that  you  pretend  force  to  be  needful.    Force  is  used  to  make  them 
hear  ;  it  prevails,  men  hear  :  but  that  is  not  enough,  because  the  diffi 
culty  lies  not  in  that ;  they  may  hear  arguments  for  the  truth,  and  yet 
retain  their  corruption.    They  must  do  more,  they  must  consider  those 
arguments.     Who  requires  it  of  them  ?    The  law  that  inflicts  the  pu 
nishment,  does  not ;  but  this  we  may  be  sure  their  love  of  their  lusts, 
and  their  hatred  of  punishment  requires  of  them,  and  will  bring  them 
to,  viz.  to  consider  how  to  retain  their  beloved  lusts,  and  yet  avoid  the 
uneasiness  of  the  punishment  they  lie  under  ;  this  is  presumable  they 
do  ;  therefore  they  go  one  easy  step  farther,  they  conform,  and  then 
they  are  safe  from  force,  and  may  still  retain  their  corruption.     Is  it 
therefore  presumable  they  have  parted  with  their  corruption,  because 
force  has  driven  them  to  take  sanctuary  against  punishment  in  con 
formity,  where  force  is  no  longer  to  molest  them,  or  pull  them  from 
their  darling  inclinations  ?     The  difficulty  in  religion  is,  you  say,  for 
men  to  part  with  their  lusts  ;  this  makes  force  necessary :  men  find 
out  a  way,  by  conforming,  to  avoid  force  without  parting  with  their 
lusts  ;  therefore  it  is  presumable  when  they  conform,  that  force  which 
they  can  avoid  without  quitting  their  lusts,  has  made  them  part  with 
them  ;  which  is  indeed  not  to  part  with  their  lusts,  because  of  force, 
but  to  part  with  them  gratis  ;  which  if  you  can  say  is  presumable,  the 
foundation  of  your  need  of  force,  which  you  place  in  the  prevalency  of 
corruption,  and  mens  adhering  to  their  lusts,  will  be  gone,  and  so  there 
will  be  no  need  of  force  at  all.     If  the  great  difficulty  in  religion  be  for 
men  to  part  with  or  mortify  their  lusts,  and  the  only  counterbalance  in 
the  other  scale,  to  assist  the  true  religion,  to  prevail  against  their  lusts, 
be  force  ;  which  I  beseech  you  is  presumable,  if  they  can  avoid  force, 
and  retain  their  lusts,  that  they  should  quit  their  lusts,  and  heartily 
embrace  the  true  religion,  which  is  incompatible  with  them  ;  or  else 
that  they  should  avoid  the  force,  and  retain  their  lusts  ?     To  say  the 
former  of  these,  is  to  say  that  it  is  presumable  that  they  will  quit  their 
lusts,  and  heartily  embrace  the  true  religion  for  its  own  sake  :  for  he 
that  heartily  embraces  the  true  religion,  because  of  a  force  which  he 
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knows  he  can  avoid  at  pleasure,  without  quitting  his  lusts,  cannot  be 
said  so  to  embrace  it  because  of  that  force  :  since  a  force  he  can  avoid 
without  quitting  his  lusts  cannot  be  said  to  assist  truth  in  making  him 
quit  them  ;  for  in  this  truth  has  no  assistance  from  it  at  all.  So  that 
this  is  to  say  there  is  no  need  of  force  at  all  in  the  case. 

Take  a  covetous  wretch,  whose  heart  is  so  set  upon  money,  that  he 
would  give  his  first-born  to  save  his  bags  ;  who  is  pursued  by  the  force 
of  the  magistrate  to  an  arrest,  and  compelled  to  hear  what  is  alledged 
against  him  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  law  threatening  imprisonment 
or  other  punishment,  if  he  do  not  pay  the  just  debt  which  is  de 
manded  of  him  :  if  he  enters  himself  in  the  King's-bench,  where  he 
can  enjoy  his  freedom  without  paying  the  debt,  and  parting  with  his 
money  ;  will  you  say  that  it  is  presumable  he  did  it  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  not  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  law  ?  The  lust  of  the  flesh  and  pride 
of  life  are  as  strong  and  prevalent  as  the  lust  of  the  eye  :  and  if  you 
will  deliberately  say  again,  that  it  is  presumable,  that  men  are  driven 
by  force  to  consider,  so  as  to  part  with  their  lusts,  when  no  more  is 
known  of  them,  but  that  they  do  what  discharges  them  from  the  force, 
without  any  necessity  of  parting  with  their  lusts  ;  I  think  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  send  you  to  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  but  shall  have 
no  need  to  say  any  thing  more  to  you  of  this  matter  myself. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  but  one  only  true  religion  ;  I  agree 
too  that  that  one  only  true  religion  is  professed  and  held  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  yet  I  deny,  if  force  may  be  used  to  bring  men  to  that 
true  religion,  that  upon  your  principles  it  can  lawfully  be  used  to  bring 
men  to  the  national  religion  in  England  as  established  by  law ;  because 
force,  according  to  your  own  rule,  being  only  lawful  because  it  is  ne 
cessary,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  used  where  not  necessary,  i.e. 
necessary  to  bring  men  to  salvation,  it  can  never  be  lawful  to  be 
used  to  bring  a  man  to  any  thing,  that  is  not  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  as  I  have  more  fully  shewn  in  another  place.  If  therefore  in  the 
national  religion  of  England,  there  be  any  thing  put  in  as  necessary  to 
communion,  that  is,  though  true,  yet  not  necessary  to  salvation,  force 
cannot  be  lawfully  used  to  bring  men  to  that  communion,  though  the 
thing  so  required  in  itself  may  perhaps  be  true. 

There  be  a  great  many  truths  contained  in  Scripture,  which  a  man 
may  be  ignorant  of,  and  consequently  not  believe,  without  any  danger 
to  his  salvation,  or  else  very  few  would  be  capable  of  salvation  :  for  I 
think  I  may  truly  say,  there  was  never  any  one,  but  he  that  was  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  some,  and  mistaken  in 
others  of  them.  To  bring  men  therefore  to  embrace  such  truths,  the 
use  of  force  by  your  own  rule  cannot  be  lawful  ;  because  the  belief  or 
knowledge  of  those  truths  themselves  not  being  necessary  to  salvation, 
there  can  be  no  necessity  men  should  be  brought  to  embrace  them,  and 
so  no  necessity  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  embrace  them. 
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The  only  true  religion  which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  may  in  one  na 
tional  church  have  that  joined  with  it,  which  in  itself  is  manifestly  false 
and  repugnant  to  salvation  ;  in  such  a  communion  no  man  can  join 
without  quitting  the  way  to  salvation.  In  another  national  church, 
with  this  only  true  religion  may  be  joined,  what  is  neither  repugnant 
nor  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  of  such  there  may  be  several  churches 
differing  one  from  another  in  confessions,  ceremonies,  and  discipline, 
which  are  usually  called  different  religions,  with  either  or  each  of  which 
a  good  man,  if  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  may  communicate  without 
danger,  whilst  another  not  satisfied  in  conscience  concerning  something 
in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  cannot  safely,  nor  without  sin, 
communicate  with  this  or  that  of  them.  Nor  can  force  be  lawfully 
used,  on  your  principles,  to  bring  any  man  to  either  of  them,  because 
such  things  are  required  to  their  communion,  which  not  being  requisite 
to  salvation,  men  may  seriously  and  conscientiously  differ,  and  be  in 
doubt  about,  without  endangering  their  souls. 

That  which  here  raises  a  noise,  and  gives  a  credit  to  it,  whereby 
many  are  misled  into  an  unwarrantable  zeal,  is,  that  these  are  called 
different  religions  ;  and  every  one  thinking  his  own  the  true,  the  only 
true  condemns  all  the  rest  as  false  religions.  Whereas  those  who  hold 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  add  not  thereto  any  thing  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  inconsistent  with  salvation,  are  of  one 
and  the  same  religion,  though  divided  into  different  societies  or 
churches,  under  different  forms  :  which  whether  the  passion  and  polity 
of  designing,  or  the  sober  and  pious  intention  of  well-meaning  men, 
set  up,  they  are  no  other  than  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  such  they 
ought  to  be  esteemed  in  whatsoever  is  required  in  them,  which  God 
has  not  made  necessary  to  salvation,  however  in  its  own  nature  it  mav 
be  indifferent,  lawful,  or  true.  For  none  of  the  articles,  or  confessions 
of  any  church,  that  I  know,  containing  in  them  all  the  truths  of  religion, 
though  they  contain  some  that  are  not  necessary  to  salvation  ;  to  garble 
thus  the  truths  of  religion,  and  by  their  own  authority  take  some  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  make  them  the  terms  of  communion,  and 
leave  out  others  as  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed,  is  purely  the 
contrivance  of  men  :  God  never  having  appointed  any  such  distinguish 
ing  system  :  nor,  as  I  have  shewed,  can  force,  upon  your  principles, 
lawfully  be  used  to  bring  men  to  embrace  it. 

Concerning  ceremonies,  I  shall  here  only  ask  you  whether  you  think 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  the  cross  in  baptism,  are  necessary 
to  salvation  ?  I  mention  these  as  having  been  matter  of  great  scruple  : 
if  you  will  not  say  they  are,  how  can  you  say  that  force  can  be  lawfully 
used  to  bring  men  into  a  communion,  to  which  these  are  made  neces 
sary  ?  If  you  say,  Kneeling  is  necessary  to  a  decent  uniformity,  for  of 
the  cross  in  baptism  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  though  that  should  be 
true,  yet  it  is  an  argument  you  cannot  use  for  it,  if  you  arc  of  the 
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Church  of  England  :  for  if  a  decent  uniformity  may  be  well  enough 
preserved  without  kneeling  at  prayer,  where  decency  requires  it  at 
least  as  much  as  at  receiving  the  Sacrament,  why  may  it  not  well 
enough  be  preserved  without  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  ?  Now  that 
uniformity  is  thought  sufficiently  preserved  without  kneeling  at  prayer, 
is  evident  by  the  various  postures  men  are  at  liberty  to  use,  and  may 
be  generally  observed,  in  all  our  congregations,  during  the  minister's 
prayer  in  the  pulpit  before  and  after  his  sermon,  which  it  seems  can 
consist  well  enough  with  decency  and  uniformity  ;  though  it  be  a 
prayer  addressed  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  whose 
majesty  it  is  that  the  reverence  to  be  expressed  in  our  gestures,  is  due, 
when  we  put  up  petitions  to  him,  who  is  invariably  the  same,  in  what 
or  whose  words  soever  we  address  ourselves  to  him. 

The  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us,  '  That  the  rites 
'and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  in  divine  worship,  are  things  in 
'their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable.'  Here  I  ask  you,  whether 
any  human  power  can  make  any  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent, 
necessary  to  salvation  ?  If  it  cannot,  then  neither  can  any  human 
power  be  justified  in  the  use  of  force,  to  bring  men  to  conformity  in  the 
use  of  such  things-  If  you  think  men  have  authority  to  make  any 
thing,  in  itself  indifferent,  a  necessary  part  of  God's  worship,  I  shall 
desire  you  to  consider  what  our  author  says  of  this  matter,  which  has 
not  yet  deserved  your  notice. 

'  The  misapplying  his  power,  you  say,  is  a  sin  in  the  magistrate,  and 
'  lays  him  open  to  divine  vengeance.'  And  is  it  not  a  misapplying  ot 
his  power,  and  a  sin  in  him  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  such  a  com 
pliance  in  an  indifferent  thing,  which  in  religious  worship  may  be  a 
sin  to  them  ?  Force,  you  say,  may  be  used  to  punish  those  who  dis 
sent  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  suppose 
now  all  its  doctrines  not  only  true,  but  necessary  to  salvation ;  but  that 
there  is  put  into  the  terms  of  its  communion  some  indifferent  action 
which  God  has  not  injoined,  nor  made  a  part  of  his  worship,  which  any 
man  is  persuaded  in  his  conscience  not  to  be  lawful;  suppose  kneeling 
at  the  Sacrament,  which  having  been  superstitiously  used  in  adoration 
of  the  bread,  as  the  real  body  of  Christ,  may  give  occasion  of  scruple 
to  some  now,  as  well  as  eating  of  flesh  offered  to  idols  did  to  others  in 
the  Apostles  time  ;  which  though  lawful  in  itself,  yet  the  Apostle  said, 
'  he  would  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  rather  than  to  make 
'his  weak  brother  offend'  (i  Cor.  viii.  13).  And  if  to  lead,  by  exam 
ple,  the  scrupulous  into  any  action,  in  itself  indifferent,  which  they 
thought  unlawful,  be  a  sin,  as  appears  at  large  (Rom.  xiv.),  how  much 
more  is  it  to  add  force  to  our  example,  and  to  compel  men  by  punish 
ments  to  that,  which,  though  indifferent  in  itself,  they  cannot  join  in 
without  sinning  ?  I  desire  you  to  shew  me  how  force  can  be  necessary 
in  such  a  case,  without  which  you  acknowledge  it  not  to  be  lawful. 
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Not  to  kneel  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  God  not  having  ordained  it,  is  not  a 
sin  ;  and  the  Apostles  receiving  it  in  the  posture  of  sitting,  or  lying, 
which  was  then  used  at  meat,  is  an  evidence  it  may  be  received  not 
kneeling.  But  to  him  that  thinks  kneeling  is  unlawful,  it  is  certainly  a 
sin.  And  for  this  you  may  take  the  authority  of  a  very  judicious  and 
reverend  prelate  of  our  church,  in  these  words  ;  '  Where  a  man  is  mis- 
'  taken  in  his  judgment,  even  in  that  case  it  is  always  a  sin  to  act 
'  against  it  ;  by  so  doing,  he  wilfully  acts  against  the  best  light  which 
'  at  present  he  has  for  the  direction  of  his  actions.'  (Disc,  of  Con 
science,  p.  1 8.)  I  need  not  here  repeat  his  reasons,  having  already 
quoted  him  above  more  at  large  ;  though  the  whole  passage,  writ,  as 
he  uses,  with  great  strength  and  clearness,  deserves  to  be  read  and 
considered.  If  therefore  the  magistrate  enjoins  such  an  unnecessary 
ceremony,  and  uses  force  to  bring  any  man  to  a  sinful  communion 
with  our  church  in  it,  let  me  ask  you,  doth  he  sin,  or  misapply  his 
power,  or  no  ? 

True  and  false  religions  are  names  that  easily  engage  mens  affec 
tions  on  the  hearing  of  them;  the  one  being  the  aversion,  the  other  the 
desire,  at  least  as  they  persuade  themselves,  of  all  mankind.  This 
makes  men  forwardly  give  into  these  names,  wherever  they  meet  with 
them  ;  and  when  mention  is  made  of  bringing  men  from  false  to  the 
true  religion,  very  often  without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  those 
names,  they  think  nothing  can  be  done  too  much  in  such  a  business, 
to  which  they  intitle  God's  honour,  and  the  salvation  of  mens  souls. 

I  shall  therefore  desire  of  you,  if  you  are  that  fair  and  sincere  lover 
of  truth  you  profess,  when  you  write  again,  to  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  true,  and  what  by  a  false  religion,  that  we  may  know  which  in  your 
sense  are  so  :  for  as  you  now  have  used  these  words  in  your  treatise, 
one  of  them  seems  to  stand  only  for  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  and  the  other  for  that  of  all  other  churches.  I  expect  here  you 
should  make  the  same  outcries  against  me,  as  you  have  in  your  former 
Letter,  for  imposing  a  sense  upon  your  words  contrary  to  your  mean 
ing  ;  and  for  this  you  will  appeal  to  your  own  words  in  some  other 
places  :  but  of  this  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  and  tell  him, 
this  is  a  way  very  easy  and  very  usual  for  men,  who  having  not  clear 
and  consistent  notions,  keep  themselves  as  much  as  they  can,  under  the 
shelter  of  general,  and  variously  applicable  terms,  that  they  may  save 
themselves  from  the  absurdities  or  consequences  of  one  place,  by  a 
help  from  some  general  or  contrary  expression  in  another  :  whether  it 
be  a  desire  of  victory,  or  a  little  too  warm  zeal  for  a  cause  you  have 
been  hitherto  persuaded  of,  which  hath  led  you  into  this  way  of  writ 
ing  ;  I  shall  only  mind  you,  that  the  cause  of  God  requires  nothing, 
but  what  may  be  spoken  out  plainly  in  a  clear  determined  sense,  with 
out  any  reserve  or  cover.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  shall  leave  with  you 
as  evident,  that  force  upon  your  ground  cannot  be  lawfully  used  to 
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bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  being  all 
I  can  find  you  clearly  mean  by  the  true  religion,  till  you  have 
proved  that  all  that  is  required  of  one  in  that  communion  is  necessary 
to  salvation. 

^   However  therefore  you  tell  us,  «  That  convenient  force  used  to  bring 
i  to  the  true  religion,  is  all  that  you  contend  for,  and  all  that  you 
That  it  is  for « promoting  the  true  religion.'    That  it  is  to 
>nng  men  to  consider,  so  as  not  to  reject  the  truth  necessary  to  sal 
vation     To  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them ' 
And  abundance  more  to  this  purpose.     Yet  all  this  talk  of  the  true 
[ion  amounting  to  no  more  but  the  national  religion  established 
by  law  m  England  ;  and  your  bringing  men  to  it,  to  no  more  than 
them  to  an  outward  profession  of  it ;  it  would  better  have 
suited  that    condition,    viz.    without    prejudice,    and   with  an  honest 
nd    which  you  require  in    others,  to  have  spoke  plainly  what  you 
d  at,   rather    than    prepossess    mens    minds  in   favour  of  your 
cause,  by  the  impressions  of  a  name  that  in  truth  did  not  properlv 
belong  to  it. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  ground  that  I  said,  'I  suspected  you 
It  all  on  this  lurking  supposition,  that  the  national  religion  now  in 
ingland,  backed  by  the  publick  authority  of  the  law,  is  the  only  true 
ehgion,  and  therefore  no  other  is  to  be  tolerated ;  which  bein<T  a 
supposition  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  countries  • 
unless  we  can  imagine,  that  every  where  but  in  England,  men  believe 
what  at  the  same  time  they  think  to  be  a  lie/  etc.     Here  you  erect 
your  plumes,  and  to  this  your  triumphant  logick  gives  you  not  patience 
to  answer,  without  an  air  of  victory  in  the  entrance  :  'How,  Sir,  is  this 
supposition  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  countries, 
where  false  religions  are  the  national?  (for  that  you  must  mean,  or 
nothing  to  the  purpose.')     Hold,  Sir,  you  go  too  fast ;  take  your  own 
system  with  you,  and  you  will  perceive  it  will  be  enough  to  my  pur- 
Jose,  if  I  mean  those  religions  which  you  take  to  be  false  :  for  if  there 
be  any  other  national  churches,  which  agreeing  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  yet  have  established  cere 
monies  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  England;  should  not  any 
one  who  dissented  here  from  the  Church  of  England  upon  that  ac 
count,  as  preferring  that  to  our  way  of  worship,  be  justly  punished? 
so,  then  punishment  in  matters  of  religion  being  only  to  bring  men 
;  true  religion,  you  must  suppose  him  not  to  be  yet  of  it,  and  so 
e  national  church  he  approves  of,  not  to  be  of  the  true  religion.    And 
yet  is  it  not  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just,  that  that  church 
d  suppose  its  religion  the  only  true  religion,  as  it  is  that  yours 
Id  do  so,  it  agreeing  with  yours  in  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
laving  made  some  things,  in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  requisite 
>  conformity  for  decency  and  order,  as  you  have  done?    So  that  my 
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saying,  It  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just  in  other  countries, 
will  hold  good,  without  meaning  what  you  charge  on  me,  that  that  sup 
position  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just,  where  the  national 
religion  is  absolutely  false. 

But  in  that  large  sense  too,  what  I  said  will  hold  good  ;  and  you 
would  have  spared  your  useless  subtilties  against,  if  you  had  been  as 
willing  to  take  my  meaning,  and  answer  my  argument,  as  you  were  to 
turn  what  I  said  to  a  sense  which  the  words  themselves  shew  I  never 
intended.  My  argument  in  short  was  this,  That  granting  force  to  be 
useful  to  propagate  and  support  religion,  yet  it  would  be  no  advantage 
to  the  true  religion,  that  you  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  sup 
posing  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  should  thereby  claim  a  right  to 
use  force  ;  since  such  a  supposition  to  those  who  were  members  of 
other  churches,  and  believed  other  religions,  was  equally  unavoidable, 
and  equally  just.  And  the  reason  I  annexed,  shews  both  this  to  be  my 
meaning,  and  my  assertion  to  be  true  :  my  words  are,  '  Unless  we  can 
'  imagine  that  every  w;here  but  in  England,  men  believe  what  at  the 
'  same  time  they  think  to  be  a  lie.'  Having  therefore  never  said,  nor 
thought  that  it  is  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally  just,  that  men  in 
every  country  should  believe  the  national  religion  of  the  country  ;  but 
that  it  is  equally  unavoidable,  and  equally  just,  that  men  believing  the 
national  religion  of  their  country,  be  it  true  or  false,  should  suppose  it 
to  be  true  ;  and  let  me  here  add  also,  should  endeavour  to  propagate 
it  :  however  you  go  on  thus  to  reply ;  '  If  so,  then  I  fear  it  will  be 
'  equally  true  too,  and  equally  rational  :  for  otherwise  I  see  not  how  it 
'  can  be  equally  unavoidable,  or  equally  just  :  for  if  ii  be  not  equally 
'  true,  it  cannot  be  equally  just  ;  and  if  it  be  not  equally  rational,  it 
'  cannot  be  equally  unavoidable.  But  if  it  be  equally  true,  and  equally 
1  rational,  then  either  all  religions  are  true,  or  none  is  true  :  for  if  they 
'  be  all  equally  true,  and  one  of  them  be  not  true,  then  none  of  them 
'can  be  true.'  I  challenge  any  one  to  put  these  four  good  words, 
unavoidable,  just,  rational,  and  true,  more  equally  together,  or  to  make 
a  better-wrought  deduction  :  but  after  all,  my  argument  will  neverthe 
less  be  good,  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  your  cause,  for  you  or  any  one 
of  it,  to  suppose  yours  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ;  since  it  is  equally 
unavoidable  and  equally  just,  for  any  one,  who  believes  any  other  reli 
gion,  to  suppose  the  same  thing.  And  this  will  always  be  so,  till  you 
can  shew,  that  men  cannot  receive  false  religions  upon  arguments  that 
appear  to  them  to  be  good  ;  or  that  having  received  falsehood  under 
the  appearance  of  truth,  they  can,  whilst  it  so  appears,  do  otherwise 
than  value  it,  and  be  acted  by  it,  as  if  it  were  true.  For  the  equality 
that  is  here  in  question,  depends  not  upon  the  truth  of  the  opinion  em 
braced,  but  on  this,  that  the  light  and  persuasion  a  man  has  at  present, 
is  the  guide  which  he  ought  to  follow,  and  which  in  his  judgment  of 
truth  he  cannot  avoid  to  be  governed  by.  And  therefore  the  terrible 
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consequences  you  dilate  on  in  the  following  part  of  that  page,  I  leave 
you  for  your  private  use  on  some  fitter  occasion. 

You  therefore  who  are  so  apt,  without  cause,  to  complain  of  want  of 
ingenuity  in  others,  will  do  well  hereafter  to  consult  your  own,  and 
another  time  change  your  style  ;  and  not  under  the  undefined  name 
of  the  true  religion,  because  that  is  of  more  advantage  to  your  argu 
ment,  mean  only  the  religion  established  by  law  in  England,  shutting 
out  all  other  religions  now  professed  in  the  world.  Though  when  you 
have  defined  what  is  the  true  religion,  which  you  would  have  supported 
and  propagated  by  force  ;  and  have  told  us  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  it  be 
agreed  to  you,  that  that  is  the  only  true  religion,  your  argument  for 
force,  as  necessary  to  mens  salvation,  from  the  want  of  light  and 
strength  enough  in  the  true  religion  to  prevail  against  mens  lusts,  and 
the  corruption  of  their  nature,  will  not  hold  ;  because  your  bringing 
men  by  force,  your  way  applied,  to  the  true  religion,  be  it  what  you 
will,  is  but  bringing  them  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  national 
church.  But  the  bringing  them  so  far,  and  no  farther,  having  no 
opposition  to  their  lusts,  no  inconsistency  with  their  corrupt  nature,  is 
not  on  that  account  at  all  necessary,  nor  does  at  all  help,  where  only, 
on  your  grounds,  you  say,  there  is  need  of  the  assistance  of  force 
towards  their  salvation, 


CHAP.  VIII. — Of  salvation  to  be  procured  by  force,  your  way. 

THERE  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  laudable  design  than  the  promot 
ing  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  by  any  one  who  shall  undertake  it. 
But  if  it  be  a  pretence  made  use  of  to  cover  some  other  bye-interest, 
nothing  can  be  more  odious  to  men,  nothing  more  provoking  to  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  nothing  more  misbecoming  the  name 
and  character  of  a  Christian.  With  what  intention  you  took  your  pen 
in  hand  to  defend  and  encourage  the  use  of  force  in  the  business  of 
mens  salvation,  it  is  fit  in  charity  to  take  your  word  ;  but  what  your 
scheme,  as  you  have  delivered  it,  is  guilty  of,  it  is  my  business  to  take 
notice  of,  and  represent  to  you. 

To  my  saying,  that  '  if  persecution,  as  is  pretended,  were  for  the 
'  salvation  of  mens  souls,  bare  conformity  would  not  serve  the  turn, 
'  but  men  would  be  examined  whether  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  con- 
'  viction  :'  you  answer,  'Who  they  be  that  pretend  that  persecution  is 
'  for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  you  know  not.'  Whatever  you  know 
not,  I  know  one,  who  in  the  Letter  under  consideration  pleads  for 
force,  as  useful  for  the  promoting  '  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  :  and 
'  that  the  use  of  force  is  no  other  means  for  the  salvation  of  mens 
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'  souls,  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  has  directed. 
'  That  so  far  is  the  magistrate,  when  he  gives  his  helping  hand  to  the 
'  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  laying  convenient  penalties  upon  such 
'as  reject  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  using  any  other  means  for  the 
'  salvation  of  mens  souls  than  what  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
'  faith  has  directed,  that  he  does  no  more  than  his  duty  for  the  pro- 
'moting  the  salvation  of  souls.     And  as  the  means  by  which  men  may 
'  be  brought  into  the  way  of  salvation.'     Ay,  but  where  do  you  say 
that  persecution  is  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?     I  thought  you  had  been 
arguing  against  my  meaning,  and  against  the  things  I  say,  and  not 
against  my  words  in  your  meaning,  which  is  not  against  me.     That  I 
used  the  word  persecution  for  what  you  call  force  and  penalties,  you 
knew  :   for  you  take  notice  of  it,  with  some  little  kind  of  wonder,  in 
these  words,  '  persecution,  so  it  seems  you  call  all  punishments  for 
'  religion.'      That  I  do  so  then,  whether  properly  or  improperly,  you 
could  not  be  ignorant ;  and  then,  I  beseech  you,  apply  your  answer 
here  to  what  I  say :   my  words  are,  '  If  persecution,  as  is  pretended, 
'  were  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  men  that  conform  would  be 
'  examined  whether  they  do  so  upon  reason  and  conviction.'     Change 
my  word  persecution  into  punishment  for  religion,  and  then  consider 
the  truth  or  ingenuity  of  your  answer  :    for  in  that  sense  of  the  word 
persecution,  do  you  know  no  body  that  pretends  persecution  is  for  the 
salvation  of  mens  souls  ?     So  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and  the  arts 
you  allow  yourself  to  serve  a  good  cause.      What  do  you  think  of  one 
of  my  Pagans  or  Mahometans  ?     Could  he  have  done  better  ?     For  I 
shall  often  have  occasion  to  mind  you  of  them.     Now  to  your  argu 
ment.     I  said,  '  That  I  thought  those  who  make  laws,  and  use  force, 
'  to  bring  men  to  church-conformity  in  religion,  seek  only  the  compli- 
'  ance,  but  concern  themselves  not  for  the  conviction  of  those  they 
'  punish,  and  so  never  use  force  to  convince.      For  pray  tell  me,  when 
'  any   dissenter   conforms,  and   enters   into   the   church   communion, 
'  is  he  ever  examined  to  see  whether  he  does  it  upon  reason  and  con- 
'  viction,  and  such  grounds  as  would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for 
'  religion  ?      If  persecution,  as  is  pretended,  were  for  the  salvation  of 
'  mens  souls,  this  would  be  done,  and  men  not  driven  to  take  the  sacra- 
'  ment  to  keep  their  places,  or  obtain  licences  to  sell  ale,  for  so  low 
'have  these  holy  things  been  prostituted.'     To  this  you  here  reply, 
'  As  to  those  magistrates,  who  having  provided  sufficiently  for  the  in- 
'  struction  of  all  under  their  care,  in  the  true  religion,  do  make  laws, 
'  and  use  moderate  penalties,  to  bring  men  to  the  communion  of  the 
'  church  of  God,  and  conformity  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  it,  I  think 
'  their  behaviour  does  plainly  enough  speak  them  to  seek  and  concern 
'  themselves  for  the  conviction  of  those  whom  they  punish,  and  for 
'  their  compliance  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction.'     If  means  of 
instruction  were  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  people,  the  providing 
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sufficiently  for  instruction  would  be  an  evidence,  that  those  that  did  so, 
did  seek  and  concern  themselves  for  mens  conviction  :  but  if  there  be 
something  as  necessary  for  conviction  as  the  means  of  instruction, 
and  without  which  those  means  will  signify  nothing,  and  that  be  severe 
and  impartial  examination  ;  and  if  force  be,  as  you  say,  so  necessary 
to  make  men,  thus  examine,  that  they  can  by  no  other  way  but  force 
be  brought  to  do  it :  if  magistrates  do  not  lay  their  penalties  on  non- 
examination,  as  well  as  provide  means  of  instruction,  whatever  you 
may  say  you  think,  few  people  will  find  reason  to  believe  you  think 
those  magistrates  seek  and  concern  themselves  much  for  the  convic 
tion  of  those  they  punish,  when  that  punishment  is  not  levelled  at 
that  which  is  a  hinderance  to  their  conviction,  i.e.  against  their  aver 
sion  to  severe  and  impartial  examination.  To  that  aversion  no  punish 
ment  can  be  pretended  to  be  a  remedy,  which  does  not  reach  and  com 
bat  the  aversion  ;  which  it  is  plain  no  punishment  does,  which  may  be 
avoided  without  parting  with,  or  abating  the  prevalency  of  that  aver 
sion.  This  is  the  case,  where  men  undergo  punishments  for  not 
conforming,  which  they  may  be  rid  of,  without  severely  and  impartially 
examining  matters  of  religion. 

To  shew  that  what  I  mentioned  was  no  sign  of  unconcernedness  in 
the  magistrate,  for  mens  conviction  ;  you  add,  '  Nor  does  the  contrary 
'appear  from  the  not  examining  dissenters  when  they  conform,  to  see 
'  whether  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  :  for  where  sufficient 
'instruction  is  provided,  it  is  ordinarily  presumable  that  when  dis- 
'  senters  conform,  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction.'  Here  if 
'  ordinarily '  signifies  any  thing,  for  it  is  a  word  you  make  much  use  of, 
whether  to  express  or  cover  your  sense,  let  the  reader  judge,  then  you 
suppose  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  not  presumable  ;  and  I  ask  you, 
whether  in  those,  or  any  cases,  it  be  examined  whether  dissenters 
when  they  conform,  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  ?  At  best  that 
it  is  ordinarily  presumable,  is  but  gratis  dictum,  especially  since  you 
suppose,  that  it  is  the  corruption  of  their  nature  that  hinders  them 
from  considering  as  they  ought,  so  as  upon  reason  and  conviction  to 
embrace  the  truth  :  which  corruption  of  nature,  that  they  may  retain 
with  conformity  I  think  it  very  presumable.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
this  I  am  sure  is  ordinarily  and  always  presumable,  that  if  those  who 
use  force  were  as  intent  upon  mens  conviction,  as  they  are  on  their 
conformity,  they  would  not  wholly  content  themselves  with  the  one, 
without  ever  examining  and  looking  into  the  other. 

Another  excuse  you  make  for  this  neglect,  is,  'That  as  to  irreligious 
'persons  who  only  seek  their  secular  advantage,  how  easy  it  is  for 
'  them  to  pretend  conviction,  and  to  offer  such  grounds  (if  that 
'  were  required)  as  would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for  religion  ; 
'  that  is,  what  no  care  of  man  can  certainly  prevent.'  This  is  an  ad 
mirable  justification  of  your  hypothesis.  Men  are  to  be  punished  :  to 
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what  end  ?  To  make  them  severely  and  impartially  consider  matters 
of  religion,  that  they  may  be  convinced,  and  thereupon  sincerely  em 
brace  the  truth.  But  what  need  of  force  or  punishment  for  this  ? 
Because  their  lusts  and  corruptions  will  otherwise  keep  them  from 
considering  as  they  ought,  and  embracing  the  true  religion  ;  and  there 
fore  they  must  lie  under  penalties  till  they  have  considered  as  they 
ought,  which  is  when  they  have  upon  conviction  embraced.  But  how 
shall  the  magistrate  know  when  they  upon  conviction  embrace,  that  he 
may  then  take  off  their  penalties  ?  That  indeed  cannot  be  known, 
and  ought  not  to  be  enquired  after,  because  irreligious  persons  who 
only  seek  their  secular  advantage  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  those  who 
desire  at  their  ease  to  retain  their  beloved  lusts  and  corruptions,  may 
'easily  pretend  conviction,  and  offer  such  grounds  (if  it  were  required) 
'  as  would  become  a  Christian  concerned  for  religion  :  this  is  what  no 
'care  of  man  can  certainly  prevent.'  Which  is  reason  enough,  why 
no  busy  forwardness  in  man  to  disease  his  brother,  should  use  force 
upon  pretence  of  prevailing  against  mens  corruptions,  that  hinder  their 
considering  and  embracing  the  truth  upon  conviction,  when  it  is  con 
fessed,  it  cannot  be  known,  whether  they  have  considered,  are  con 
vinced,  or  have  really  embraced  the  true  religion  or  no.  And  thus  you 
have  shewn  us  your  admirable  remedy,  which  is  not  it  seems  for  the 
irreligious,  for  it  is  easy,  you  say,  for  them  to  pretend  to  conviction, 
and  so  avoid  punishment,  but  for  those  who  would  be  religious 
without  it. 

But  here,  in  this  case,  as  to  the  intention  of  the  magistrate,  how  can 
it  be  said,  that  the  force  he  uses  is  designed  by  subduing  mens  corrup 
tions,  to  make  way  for  considering  and  embracing  the  truth,  when  it  is 
so  applied ;  that  it  is  confessed  here,  that  a  man  may  get  rid  of  the 
penalties  without  parting  with  the  corruptions  they  are  pretended  to  be 
used  against  ?  But  you  have  a  ready  answer,  '  This  is  what  no  care  of 
'  man  can  certainly  prevent ;'  which  is  but  in  other  words  to  proclaim 
the  ridiculousness  of  your  use  of  force,  and  to  avow  that  your  method 
can  do  nothing.  If  by  not  certainly,  you  mean  it  may  any  way,  or  to 
any  degree  prevent,  why  is  it  not  so  done  ?  If  not,  why  is  a  word  that 
signifies  nothing  put  in,  unless  it  be  for  a  shelter  on  occasion  ?  A  be 
nefit  you  know  how  to  draw  from  this  way  of  writing  :  but  this  here 
taken  how  you  please,  will  only  serve  to  lay  blame  on  the  magistrate, 
or  your  hypothesis,  clause  you  whether.  I  for  my  part  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  ability  and  management  of  the  magistrate  :  what  he 
aimed  at  in  his  laws,  that  I  believe  he  mentions  in  them,  and  as  wise 
men  do  in  business,  spoke  out  plainly  what  he  had  a  mind  should  be 
done.  But  certainly  there  cannot  a  more  ridiculous  character  be  put 
on  law-makers,  than  to  tell  the  world  they  intended  to  make  men  con 
sider,  examine,  etc.  but  yet  neither  required  nor  named  any  thing  in 
their  laws  but  conformity.  Though  yet  when  men  are  certainly  to  be 
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punished  for  not  really  embracing  the  true  religion,  there  ought  to  be 
certain  matters  of  fact,  whereby  those  that  do,  and  those  that  do  not 
so  embrace  the  truth,  should  be  distinguished  ;  and  for  that  you  have 
it  is  true,  a  clear  and  established  criterion,  i,e.  conformity  and  noncon 
formity  :  which  do  very  certainly  distinguish  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty  ;  those  that  really  and  sincerely  do  embrace  the  truth  that  must 
save  them,  from  those  that  do  not. 

But,  Sir,  to  resolve  the  question,  whether  the  conviction  of  mens 
understandings,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  be  the  business  and 
aim  of  those  who  use  force  to  bring  men  into  the  profession  of  the 
national  religion  ;  I  ask,  whether  if  that  were  so,  there  could  be  so 
many  as  there  are,  not  only  in  most  country  parishes,  but,  I  think  I 
may  say,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  England,  grosly  ignorant  in  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  a  strict  enquiry 
were  made  into  it  ?  If  force  be  necessary  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to 
salvation,  certainly  some  part  of  it  would  find  out  some  of  the  ignorant 
and  unconsidering  that  are  in  the  national  church,  as  well  as  it  does  so 
diligently  all  the  nonconformists  out  of  it,  whether  they  have  considered, 
or  are  knowing,  or  no.  But  to  this  you  give  a  very  ready  answer  ; 
'  Would  you  have  the  magistrate  punish  all  indifferently,  those  who 
'obey  the  law  as  well  as  them  that  do  not  ?'  What  is  the  obedience 
the  law  requires  ?  That  you  tell  us  in  these  words,  '  If  the  magistrate 
provides  sufficiently  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects  in  the  true 
'  religion,  and  then  requires,  them  all  under  convenient  penalties  to 
'  hearken  to  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  it,  and  to  profess  and  exer- 
'  cise  it  with  one  accord  under  their  direction  in  public  assemblies  :' 
which  in  other  words  is  but  conformity,  which  here  you  express  a  little 
plainer  in  these  words  ;  '  But  as  to  those  magistrates  who  having  pro- 
'  vided  sufficiently  for  the  instruction  of  all  under  their  care  in  the  true 
'  religion  do  make  laws,  and  use  moderate  penalties  to  bring  men  to 
'  the  communion  of  the  church  of  God,  and  to  conform  to  the  rules  and 
'  orders  of  it.'  You  add,  '  Is  there  any  pretence  to  say  that  in  so  doing, 
'  he  [the  magistrate]  applies  force  only  to  a  part  of  his  subjects,  when 
'  the  law  is  general,  and  excepts  none  ?'  There  is  no  pretence,  I  con 
fess,  to  say  that  in  so  doing  he  applies  force  only  to  a  part  of  his  sub 
jects,  to  make  them  conformists,  from  that  it  is  plain  the  law  excepts 
none.  But  if  nonconformists  may  be  ignorant,  grosly  ignorant  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  if  there  be  no  penalties  used 
to  make  them  consider  as  they  ought,  so  as  to  understand,  be  convinced 
of,  believe  and  obey  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  not  they  exempt  from 
that  force  which  you  say  '  is  to  make  men  consider  and  examine  matters 
'of  religion  as  they  ought  to  do?'  Force  is  applied  to  all  indeed  to 
make  them  conformists  ;  but  if  being  conformists  once,  and  frequenting 
the  places  of  public  worship,  and  there  shewing  an  outward  compliance 
with  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  for  that  is  all  the  law  requires  of  all, 
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call  it  how  you  please,  they  are  exempt  from  all  force  and  penalties, 
though  they  are  ever  so  ignorant,  ever  so  far  from  understanding,  be 
lieving,  receiving  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  ;  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
then  force  is  not  applied  to  all '  to  procure  the  conviction  of  the  under- 
'  standing. — To  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments 
'which  are  proper  to  convince  the  mind,  and  which  without  being 
'  forced,  they  would  not  consider. — To  bring  men  to  that  consideration, 
'  which  nothing  else  but  force  (besides  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God) 
'  would  bring  them  to. — To  make  men  good  Christians. — To  make  men 
'  receive  instruction. — To  cure  their  aversion  to  the  true  religion. — To 
'  bring  men  to  consider  and  examine  the  controversies  which  they  are 
'  bound  to  consider  and  examine,  i.e.  those  wherein  they  cannot  err 
'  without  dishonouring  God,  and  endangering  their  own  and  other  mens 
'  eternal  salvation. — To  weigh  matters  of  religion  carefully  and  impar- 
'  tially. — To  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  and  to  salvation.' — That 
then  force  is  not  applied  to  all  the  subjects  for  these  ends,  I  think  you 
will  not  deny.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  you  tell  us  in  the  places 
quoted,  that  force  is  to  be  used  in  matters  of  religion  :  it  is  by  its  use 
fulness  and  necessity  to  these  ends,  that  you  tell  us  the  magistrate 
is  authorized  and  obliged  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion.  Now 
if  all  these  ends  be  not  attained  by  a  bare  conformity,  and  yet  if 
by  a  bare  conformity  men  are  wholly  exempt  from  all  force  and 
penalties  in  matters  of  religion,  will  you  "say  that  for  these  ends 
force  is  applied  to  all  the  magistrate's  subjects  ?  If  you  will  I  must 
send  you  to  my  Pagans  and  Mohametans  for  a  little  conscience  and 
modesty.  If  you  confess  force  is  not  applied  to  all  for  these  ends, 
notwithstanding  any  laws  obliging  all  to  conformity,  you  must  also 
confess,  that  what  you  say  concerning  the  laws  being  general,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose;  since  all  that  are  under  penalties  for  not 
conforming,  are  not  under  any  penalties  for  ignorance,  irreligion, 
or  the  want  of  those  ends  for  which  you  say  penalties  are  useful  and 
necessary. 

You  go  on,  '  And  therefore  if  such  persons  profane  the  sacrament  to 
keep  '  their  places,  or  to  obtain  licences  to  sell  ale,  this  is  an  horrible 
'  wickedness.'  I  excuse  them  not.  '  But  it  is  their  own,  and  they 
'  alone  must  answer  for  it.'  Yes,  and  those  who  threatened  poor  igno 
rant  and  irreligious  ale-sellers,  whose  livelihood  it  was,  to  take  away 
their  licences  if  they  did  not  conform  and  receive  the  sacrament,  may 
be  thought  perhaps  to  have  something  to  answer  for.  You  add,  '  But 
'it  is  very  unjust  to  impute  it  to  those  who  make  such  laws,  and  use 
'  such  force,  or  to  say  that  they  prostitute  holy  things,  and  drive  men 
'  to  profane  them.'  Nor  is  it  just  to  insinuate  in  your  answer,  as  if 
that  had  been  said  which  was  not.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  a  poor  igno 
rant,  loose,  irreligious,  wretch  should  be  threatened  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  calling  and  livelihood,  if  he  would  not  take  the  sacrament  :  may  it 
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not  be  said  these  holy  things  have  been  so  low  prostituted  ?    And  if 
this  be  not  profaning  them,  pray  tell  me  what  is. 

This  I  think  may  be  said  without  injustice  to  any  body,  that  it  does 
not  appear,  that  those  who  make  strict  laws  for  conformity,  and  take 
no  care  to  have  it  examined  upon  what  grounds  men  conform,  are  not 
very  much  concerned,  that  mens  understandings  should  be  convinced : 
and  though  you  go  on  to  say,  that '  they  design  by  their  laws  to  do  what 
'lies  in  them  to  make  men  good  Christians  :'  that  will  scarce  be  be 
lieved,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  that  force  is  necessary  to  bring  'those 
'  who  cannot  be  otherwise  brought  to  it,  to  study  the  true  religion,  with 
'  such  care  and  diligence  as  they  might  and  ought  to  use,  and  with  an 
'  honest  mind.'  And  yet  we  see  a  great  part,  or  any  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  in  the  true  religion,  have  no  such  force  applied  to  them,  espe 
cially  since  you  tell  us,  in  the  same  place,  that '  no  man  ever  studied 
'  the  true  religion  with  such  care  and  diligence  as  he  might  and  ought 
'  to  use,  and  with  an  honest  mind,  but  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
'  it.'  If  then  force  and  penalties  can  produce  that  study,  care,  diligence, 
and  honest  mind,  which  will  produce  knowledge  and  conviction,  and 
that,  as  you  say  in  the  following  words,  make  good  men  ;  I  ask  you,  if 
there  be  found  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  exempt  from  force 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  ignorant,  irreligious,  ill  men  ;  and  that  to 
speak  moderately,  not  in  great  disproportion  fewer  than  amongst  the 
nonconformists,  will  you  believe  yourself,  when  you  say  '  the  magis- 
'  trates  do  by  their  laws  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  them  good  Chris- 
'tians  ;'  when  they  use  not  that  force  to  them  which  you,  not  I,  say  is 
necessary  ;  and  that  they  are,  where  it  is  necessary,  obliged  to  use  ? 
And  therefore  I  give  you  leave  to  repeat  again  the  words  you  subjoin 
here,  '  But  if  after  all  they  [i.e.  the  magistrates]  can  do,  wicked  and 
4  godless  men  will  still  resolve  to  be  so,  they  will  be  so,  and  I  know  not 
'  who  but  God  Almighty  can  help  it.'  But  this  being  spoken  of  con 
formists,  on  whom  the  magistrates  lay  no  penalties,  use  no  force  for 
religion,  give  me  leave  to  mind  you  of  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  my 
Pagans  or  Mahometans. 

You  tell  us,  That  the  usefulness  of  force  to  make  scholars  learn, 
authorizes  schoolmasters  to  use  it.  And  would  you  not  think  a  school 
master  discharged  his  duty  well,  and  had  a  great  care  of  their  learning, 
who  used  his  rod  only  to  bring  boys  to  school ;  but  if  they  come  there 
once  a  week,  whether  they  slept,  or  only  minded  their  play,  never 
examined  what  proficiency  they  made,  or  used  the  rod  to  make  them 
study  and  learn,  though  they  would  not  apply  themselves  without  it  ? 

But  to  shew  you  how  much  you  yourself  are  in  earnest  for  the  salva 
tion  of  souls  in  this  your  method,  I  shall  set  down  what  I  said  in  my 
Letter  on  that  subject,  and  what  you  answer. 

'You  speak  of  it  here  as  the  most  de-        Your  next    paragraph 
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'plorablc  condition  imaginable,  that  men 
'  should  be  left  to  themselves,  and  not  be 
'  forced  to  consider  and  examine  the  grounds 
'of  their  religion,  and  search  impartially 
'and  diligently  after  the  truth.  This  you 
'make  the  great  miscarriage  of  mankind; 
'  and  for  this  you  seem  solicitous,  all  through 
'  your  treatise,  to  find  out  a  remedy ;  and 
'  there  is  scarce  a  leaf  wherein  you  do  not 
'  offer  yours.  But  what  if  after  all,  now  you 
'  should  be  found  to  prevaricate  ?  Men 
'have  contrived  to  themselves,  say  you,  a 
'great  variety  of  religions.  It  is  granted. 
'  They  seek  not  the  truth  in  this  matter 
'  with  that  application  of  mind,  and  freedom 
'of  judgment  which  is  requisite  :  it  is  con- 
'  fessed.  All  the  false  religions  now  on  foot 
'  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rise  from 
'the  slight  and  partial  consideration  which 
'  men  have  contented  themselves  with  in 
'  searching  after  the  true ;  and  men  take 
'  them  up,  and  persist  in  them  for  want  of 
'  due  examination  :  be  it  so.  There  is  need 
'  of  a  remedy  for  this  ;  and  I  have  found  one 
'  whose  success  cannot  be  questioned  :  very 
'  well.  What  is  it  ?  Let  us  hear  it.  Why, 
'  Dissenters  must  be  punished.  Can  any 
'  body  that  hears  you  say  so,  believe  you  in 
'earnest;  and  that  want  of  examination  is 
'  the  thing  you  would  have  amended,  when 
'  want  of  examination,  is  not  the  thing  you 
'  would  have  punished  ?  If  want  of  examin- 
'ation  be  the  fault,  want  of  examination 
'must  be  punished;  if  you  are  as  you  pre- 
'  tend,  fully  satisfied  that  punishment  is  the 
'  proper  and  only  means  to  remedy  it.  But 
'  if  in  all  your  treatise  you  can  shew  me  one 
'  place,  where  you  say  that  the  ignorant,  the 
'  careless,  the  inconsiderate,  the  negligent 
'  in  examining  thoroughly  the  truth  of  their 
'own  and  others  religion,  etc.,  are  to  be 
'punished,  I  will  allow  your  remedy  for  a 
'good  one.  But  you  have  not  said  any- 
' thing  like  this;  and  which  is  more,  I  tell 
'you  before-hand,  you  dare  not  say  it, 


runs  high,  and  charges 
me  with  nothing  less 
than  prevarication.  For 
whereas,  as  you  tell  me, 
I  speak  of  it  here  as  the 
most  deplorable  condi 
tion  imaginable,  that  men 
should  be  left  to  them 
selves,  and  not  be  forced 
to  consider  and  examine 
the  grounds  of  their  reli 
gion,  and  search  imparti 
ally  and  diligently  after 
the  truth,  etc  ?  It  seems 
all  the  remedy  I  offer,  is 
no  more  than  this,  '  Dis- 
'  senters  must  be  punish 
ed.'  Upon  which  thus 
you  insult ;  '  Can  any 
'  body  that  hears  you  say 
'  so,  believe  you  in  earn- 
'est  ?  etc.  No  where  I 
acknowledge,  that  though 
want  or  neglect  of  ex 
amination  be  a  general 
fault,  yet  the  method  I 
propose  for  curing  it, 
does  not  reach  to  all  that 
are  guilty  of  it,  but  is 
limited  to  those  who  re 
ject  the  true  religion, 
proposed  to  them  with 
sufficient  evidence.  But 
then  to  let  you  see  how 
little  ground  you  have  to 
say  that  I  prevaricate  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  only 
desire  you  to  consider, 
what  it  is  that  the  author 
and  myself  were  enquir 
ing  after :  for  it  is  not, 
what  course  is  to  be  taken 
to  confirm  and  establish 
those  in  the  truth,  who 
have  already  embraced 
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'  And  whilst  you  do  not,  the  world  has  reason 
'to  judge,  that  however  want  of  examination 
'  be  a  great  fault,  which  you  with  great 
'  vehemency  have  exaggerated  ;  yet  you  use 
'  it  only  for  a  pretence  to  punish  Dissenters ; 
'and  cither  distrust  your  remedy,  that  it 
'  will  not  cure  this  evil,  or  else  care  not  to 
'  have  it  generally  cured.  This  evidently 
'  appears  from  your  whole  management  of 
'  the  argument.  And  he  that  reads  your 
'  treatise  with  attention,  will  be  more  con- 
'  firmed  in  this  opinion,  when  he  shall  find 
'  that  you,  who  are  so  earnest  to  have  men 
'  punished,  to  bring  them  to  consider  and 
'examine,  that  so  they  may  discover  the 
'  way  to  salvation,  have  not  said  one  word 
'of  considering,  searching,  and  hearkening 
'  to  the  Scripture :  which  had  been  as  good 
'a  rule  for  a  Christian  to  have  sent  them 
'  to,  as  to  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to 
'  convince  them,  of  you  know  not  what ;  as 
'  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  the 
'proper  ministers  of  religion,  which  who 
'they  are,  men  are  yet  far  from  being 
'  agreed :  or  as  to  the  information  of  those 
'who  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  their 
'  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right ;  and 
'  to  the  like  uncertain  and  dangerous  guides ; 
'  which  were  not  those  that  our  Saviour 
'  and  the  Apostles  sent  men  to,  but  to  the 
'  Scriptures.  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
'them  you  think  you  have  eternal  life,  says 
'  our  Saviour  to  the  unbelieving  persecuting 
'Jews  (John  v.  39).  And  it  is  the  Scriptures 
'  which  St.  Paul  says,  are  able  to  make  wise 
'unto  salvation  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

'  Talk  no  more  therefore,  if  you  have  any 
'  care  of  your  reputation,  how  much  it  is 
'  every  man's  interest  not  to  be  left  to  him- 
'  self,  without  molestation,  without  punish- 
'  ment  in  matters  of  religion.  Talk  not  of 
'bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  that 
'  must  save  them,  by  putting  them  upon 
'  examination.  Talk  no  more  of  force  and 
'  punishment,  as  the  only  way  left  to  bring 


it :  nor,  how  they  may  be 
enabled  to  propagate  it 
to  others,  (for  both  which 
purposes  I  have  already 
acknowledged  it  very  use 
ful,  and  a  thing  much  to 
be  desired,  that  all  such 
persons  should,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  search  into 
the  grounds  upon  which 
their  religion  stands,  and 
challenges  their  belief:) 
but  the  subject  of  our 
enquiry  is  only,  what 
method  is  to  be  used,  to 
bring  men  to  the  true 
religion.  Now  if  this  be 
the  only  thing  we  were 
enquiring  after  (as  you 
cannot  deny  it  to  be),  then 
every  one  sees  that  in 
speaking  to  this  point,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  who  have  already 
embraced  the  true  reli 
gion  :  because  they  are 
not  to  be  brought  to  that 
religion,  but  only  to  be 
confirmed  and  edified  in 
it :  but  was  only  to  con 
sider  how  those  who  re 
ject  it,  may  be  brought 
to  embrace  it.  So  that 
how  much  soever  any  of 
those  who  own  the  true 
religion,  may  be  guilty  of 
neglect  of  examination ; 
it  is  evident,  I  was  only 
concerned  to  shew  how 
it  may  be  cured  in  those, 
who  by  reason  of  it,  re 
ject  the  true  religion, 
duly  proposed  or  ten 
dered  to  them.  And  cer 
tainly  to  confine  myself 
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'men  to  examine.  It  is  evident  you  mean 
'  nothing  less :  for  though  want  of  examin- 
'ation  be  the  only  fault  you  complain  of, 
'  and  punishment  be  in  your  opinion  the  only 
'  way  to  bring  men  to  it ;  and  this  the  whole 
'  design  of  your  book ;  yet  you  have  not 
'once  proposed  in  it,  that  those  who  do  not 
'impartially  examine,  should  be  forced  to 
'  it.  And  that  you  may  not  think  I  talk  at 
'  random,  when  I  say  you  dare  not ;  I  will, 
'  if  you  please,  give  you  some  reasons  for 
'my  saying  so. 

'  First,  Because  if  you  propose  that  all 
'  should  be  punished,  who  are  ignorant,  who 
'have  not  used  such  consideration  as  is  apt 
'  and  proper  to  manifest  the  truth  ;  but  have 
'  been  determined  in  the  choice  of  their  reli- 
'gion  by  impressions  of  education,  admi- 
'  ration  of  persons,  worldly  respects,  pre- 
'judices,  and  the  like  incompetent  motives; 
'  and  have  taken  up  their  religion,  without 
'  examining  it  as  they  ought :  you  will  pro- 
'  pose  to  have  several  of  your  own  church, 
'  be  it  what  it  will,  punished ;  which  would 
'be  a  proposition  too  apt  to  offend  too 
'many  of  it,  for  you  to  venture  on.  For 
'whatever  need  there  be  of  reformation, 
'  every  one  will  not  thank  you  for  proposing 
,'  such  an  one  as  must  begin  at,  or  at  least 
'  reach  to,  the  house  of  God. 

'  Secondly,  Because  if  you  should  propose 
'that  all  those  who  are  ignorant,  careless, 
'and  neglient  in  examining,  should  be 
'  punished,  you  would  have  little  to  say  in 
'  this  question  of  Toleration :  for  if  the  laws 
'  of  the  state  were  made  as  they  ought  to 
'be,  equal  to  all  the  subjects  without  dis- 
'tinction,  of  men  of  different  professions  in 
'  religion :  and  the  faults  to  be  amended  by 
'  punishments,  were  impartially  punished  in 
'  all  who  are  guilty  of  them ;  this  would 
'  immediately  produce  a  perfect  Toleration, 
'  or  show  the  uselessness  of  force  in  matters 
'  of  religion.  If  therefore  you  think  it  so 
'  necessary,  as  you  say,  for  the  promoting  of 


to  this,  is  not  to  prevari 
cate,  unless  to  keep  with 
in  the  bounds  which  the 
question  under  debate 
prescribes  me,  be  to  pre 
varicate. 

In  telling  me  therefore 
that  '  I  dare  not  say  that 
'  the  ignorant,  the  care- 
'  less,  the  inconsiderate, 
'  the  negligent  in  examin- 
'  ing  etc.,  (i.e.  all  that  are 
'  such)  are  to  be  punished/ 
you  only  tell  me  that  I 
dare  not  be  impertinent. 
And  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
take  no  notice  of  the 
three  reasons  you  offer 
in  your  next  page  for 
your  saying  so.  And  yet 
if  I  had  a  mind  to  talk 
impertinently,  I  know 
not  why  I  might  not 
have  dared  to  do  so,  as 
well  as  other  men. 

There  is  one  thing 
more  in  this  paragraph, 
which  though  nothing 
more  pertinent  than  the 
rest,  I  shall  not  wholly 
pass  over.  It  lies  in 
these  words ;  '  He  that 
'  reads  your  treatise  with 
'attention,  will  be  more 
'confirmed  in  this  opi- 
'nion,'  (viz.  That  I  use 
want  of  examination  only 
for  a  pretence  to  punish 
Dissenters,  etc.)  'when 
'he  shall  find  that  you, 
'who  are  so  earnest  to 
'have  men  punished  to 
'bring  them  to  consider 
'  and  examine,  that  so 
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'true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
'that  men  should  be  punished  to  make 
'them  examine;  do  but  find  a  way  to  apply 
I  force  to  all  that  have  not  throughly  and 
'impartially  examined,  and  you  have  my 
,  'consent.  For  though  force  be  not  the 
'proper  means  of  promoting  religion;  yet 
'  there  is  no  better  way  to  shew  the  useless- 
'ness  of  it,  than  the  applying  it  equally  to 
'miscarriages,  in  whomsoever  found,  and 
'not  to  distinct  parties  or  persuasions  of 
'  men,  for  the  reformation  of  them  alone, 
'  when  others  are  equally  faulty. 

'Thirdly,  Because  without  being  for  as 
'  large  a  Toleration  as  the  author  proposes, 
'you  cannot  be  truly  and  sincerely  for  a 

*  free  and  impartial  examination.     For  who- 
'ever  examines,  must  have  the  liberty  to 
'judge,  and  follow  his  judgment ;  or  else 
'  you  put  him  upon  examination  to  no  pur- 
'  pose.     And  whether  that  will  not  as  well 
'lead  men  from  as  to  your  church,  is  so 
'much  a  venture,   that   by  your    way    of 
'  writing,  it  is  evident  enough  you  are  loath 
'  to  hazard  it ;  and  if  you  are  of  the  national 
'  church,  it  is  plain  your  brethren  will  not 
'  bear  with  you  in  the  allowance  of  such  a 
'  liberty.    You  must  therefore  either  change 
'  your  method  ;  and  if  the  want  of  examina- 

*  tion  be  that  great  and  dangerous  fault  you 
'would  have  corrected,  you  must  equally 
'punish  all  that  are  equally  guilty  of  any 
'  neglect  in  this  matter,  and  then  take  your 
'  only  means,  your  beloved  force,  and  make 
'  the  best  of  it ;  or  else  you  must  put  off 
'your  mask,  and  confess  that  you  design 
'not  your  punishments    to  bring   men  to 
'  examination,  but  to   conformity.     For  the 
'  fallacy  you  have  used  is  too  gross  to  puss 
'  upon  this  age. 


they  may  discover    the 
'way  of  salvation,  have 
'not   said   one    word   of 
'  considering,    searching, 
'and   hearkening  to  the 
'  Scripture  ;    which    had 
'  been  as  good  a  rule  for 
'  a  Christian  to  have  sent 
'them  to,  as  to  reasons 
'and   arguments    proper 
'to  convince  them,  of  you 
'know    not    what,'     etc. 
How  this  confirms  that 
opinion,    I   do  not   see  ; 
nor  have  you  thought  fit 
to  instruct  me.     But  as 
to   the   thing  itself,   viz. 
'  my  not  saying  one  word 
'  of  considering,  search- 
'ing,  and  hearkening  to 
the  Scripture ;'  whatever 
advantage  a  captious  ad 
versary  may  imagine  he 
has  in  it,  I  hope  it  will 
not  seem  strange  to  any 
indifferent  and  judicious 
person,    who    shall    but 
consider  that  throughout 
my  treatise   I   speak  of 
the  true  religion  only  in 
general,  i.e.  not  as  limited 
to  any  particular  dispen 
sation,  or  to  the  times  of 
the   Scriptures ;    but   as 
reaching  from  the  fall  of 
Adam  to  the  end  of  the 
world,   and    so    compre 
hending  the  times  which 
preceded  the  Scriptures ; 
wherein  yet  God  left  not 
himself  without  witness, 
but    furnished    mankind 

with  sufficient  means  of  knowing  him  and  his  will,  in  order  to  their 
eternal  salvation.  For  I  appeal  to  all  men  of  art,  whether,  speaking  of 
the  true  religion  under  this  generality,  I  could  be  allowed  to  descend 
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to  any  S'ich  rules  of  it,  as  belong  only  to  some  particular  times  or  dis 
pensations  ;  such  as  you  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be. 

In  this  your  answer,  you  say, 'the  subject  of  our  enquiry  is  only 
'  what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion.'  He 
that  reads  what  you  say,  again  and  again,  '  That  the  magistrate  is  im- 
'  powered  and  obliged  to  procure  as  much  as  in  him  lies.  i.e.  as  far  as 
'  by  penalties  it  can  be  procured,  that  no  man  neglect  his  soul,'  and 
shall  remember  how  many  pages  you  employ,  A.  p.  6,  etc.  And  here 
p.  6,  etc.  to  shew  that  it  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature  which 
hinders  men  from  doing  what  they  may  and  ought  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  and  that  therefore  penalties,  no  other  means  being  left,  and 
force  were  necessary  to  be  used  by  the  magistrate  to  remove  these 
great  obstacles  of  lusts  and  corruptions,  that  'none  of  his  subjects 
'might  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation,  or  refuse  to  embrace 
'it.'  One  would  think  your  enquiry  had  been  after  the  means  'of 
'CURING  MENS  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  (which'  you  tell  us,  p.  53, 
'  if  not  cured,  is  certainly  destructive  of  mens  eternal  salvation ')  that 
so  they  might  heartily  embrace  it  for  their  salvation.  But  here  you 
tell  us,  'your  enquiry  is  only  what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men 
'to  the  true  religion;'  whereby  you  evidently  mean  nothing  but 
outward  conformity  to  that  which  you  think  the  true  church,  as 
appears  by  the  next  following  words ;  'Now  if  this  be  the  only  thing  we 
'  were  enquiring  after,  then  every  one  sees  that  in  speaking  to  this 
'  point,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  who  had  already  embraced  the 
'true  religion.'  And  also  every  one  sees  that  since  amongst  those 
with  whom  (having  already  embraced  the  true  religion)  you  and  your 
penalties  have  nothing  to  do  ;  there  are  those  who  have  not  considered 
and  examined  matters  of  religion  as  they  ought,  whose  lusts  and 
corrupt  natures  keep  them  as  far  alienated  from  believing,  and  as 
averse  to  a  real  obeying  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  as  any  other 
men  :  it  is  manifest  that  embracing  the  true  religion  in  your  sense  is 
only  embracing  the  outward  profession  of  it,  which  is  nothing  but  out 
ward  conformity.  And  that  being  the  farthest  you  would  have  your 
penalties  pursue  men,  and  there  leave  them  with  as  much  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  carelessness  of  their  souls,  as  they  please  ; 
who  can  deny  but  that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  you  to  consider  how 
want  of  impartial  examination,  or  aversion  to  the  true  religion,  should 
in  them  be  cured  ?  Because  they  are  none  of  those  subjects  of  the 
commonwealth,  whose  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  are  by  political 
government  to  be  procured  or  advanced,  none  of  those  subjects  whose 
salvation  the  magistrate  is  to  take  care  of. 

And  therefore  I  excuse  you,  as  you  desire,  for  not  taking  notice  of 
my  three  reasons  ;  but  whether  the  reader  will  do  so  or  no,  is  more 
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than  I  can  undertake.    I  hope  you  too  will  excuse  me  for  having  used  so 
harsh  a  word  as  prevaricate,  and  impute  it  to  my  want  of  skill  in  the 
English  tongue.     But  when  I  find  a  man  pretend  to  a  great  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  and  make  it  one  of  the  great  ends  of 
civil  government,  that  the  magistrate   should  make  use  of  force  to 
bring  all  his  subjects  to  consider,  study  and  examine,  believe  and 
embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them  ;  when  I  shall  have  to  do  with 
a  man,  who  to  this  purpose  hath  writ  two  books  to  find  out  and  defend 
the  proper  remedies  for  that  general  backwardness  and  aversion,  which 
depraved  human  nature  keeps  men  in,  to  an  impartial  search  after,  and 
hearty  embracing  the  true  religion;  and  who  talks  of  nothing  less 'than 
obligations  on  sovereigns,  both  from  their  particular  duty,  as  well  as 
from  common  charity,  to  take  care  that  none  of  their  subjects  should 
want  the  assistance  of  this  only  means  left  for  their  salvation  ;  nay, 
who  has  made  it  so  necessary  to  mens  salvation,  that  he  talks  as 'if  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  would  be  brought  in  question,  if  those 
who  needed  it  should  be  destitute  of  it ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  all 
this  shew  of  concern  for  mens  salvation,  contrives  the  application  of 
this  sole  remedy  so,  that  a  great  many  who  lie  under  the  disease, 
should  be  out  of  the  reach  and  benefit  of  his  cure,  and  never  have  this 
only  remedy  applied  to  them  :  when  this  I  say  is  so  manifestly  in  his 
thoughts  all  the  while,  that  he  is  forced  to  confess  '  that  though  want 
'or  neglect  of  examination  be  a  general  fault,  yet   the  method   he 
'proposes  for  curing  it  does  not  reach  to  all  that  are  guilty  of  it :'  but 
frankly  owns,  that  he  was  not  concerned  to  shew  how  the  neglect  of 
examination  might  be  cured  in  those  who  conform,  but  only  in  those 
who  by  reason  of  it  reject  the  true  religion  duly  proposed  to  them  : 
which  rejecting  the  true  religion  will  require  a  man  of  art  to  shew  to  be 
here  any  thing  but  Nonconformity  to  the  national  religion  :  when,  I 
say,  I  meet  with  a  man  another  time  that  does  this,  who  is  so  much'  a 
man  of  art,  as  to  talk  of  all,  and  mean  but  some ;   talk  of  hearty 
embracing  the  true  religion,  and  mean  nothing  but  Conformity  to  the 
national :  pretend  one  thing,  and  mean  another  ;  if  you  please  to  tell 
me  what  name  I  shall  give  it,  I  shall  not  fail :  for  who  knows  how  soon 
again  I  may  have  an  occasion  for  it  ? 

If  I  would  punish  men  for  Nonconfonnity  without  owning  of  it,  I 
could  not  use  a  better  pretence  than  to  say  it  was  to  make  them 
hearken  to  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince  them,  or  to  make 
them  submit  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  proper  ministers 
of  religion,  without  any  thing  else,  supposing  still  at  the  bottom  the 
arguments  for  and  the  ministers  of  my  religion  to  be  these,  that  till 
they  outwardly  complied  with,  they  were  to  be  punished.  But  if,  in 
stead  of  outward  Conformity  to  my  religion  covered  under  these  indefi 
nite  terms,  I  should  tell  them,  they  were  to  examine  the  Scripture 
which  was  the  fixed  rule  for  them  and  me  ;  not  examining  couid  not 
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give  me  a  pretence  to  punish  them,  unless  I  would  also  punish  Con 
formists,  as  ignorant  and  unversed  in  Scripture  as  they,  which  would 
not  do  my  business. 

But  what  need  I  use  arguments  to  shew,  that  your  punishing  to  make 
men  examine,  is  designed  only  against  Dissenters,  when  in  your  answer 
to  this  very  paragraph  of  mine,  you  in  plain  words  '  acknowledge  that 
'though  want  of  examination  be  a  general  fault,  yet  the  method  you 
'  propose  for  curing  docs  not  reach  to  all  that  are  guilty  of  it  ?  To 
which  if  you  please  to  add  what  you  tell  us,  That  when  Dissenters 
conform,  the  magistrate  cannot  know,  and  therefore  never  examines 
whether  they  do  it  upon  reason  and  conviction  or  no,  though  it  be 
certain  that  upon  conforming,  penalties,  the  necessary  means  cease, 
it  will  be  obvious,  that  whatever  be  talked,  Conformity  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  and  that  want  of  examination  is  but  the  pretence  to  punish 
Dissenters. 

And  this  I  told  you,  any  one  must  be  convinced  of,  who  observes 
that  you,  who  are  so  earnest  to  have  men  punished  to  bring  them  to 
consider  and  examine,  that  so  they  may  discover  the  way  of  salvation, 
have  not  said  one  word  of  considering,  searching,  and  hearkening  to 
the  Scripture,  which,  you  were  told,  was  as  good  a  rule  for  a  Christian 
to  have  sent  men  to,  as  to  '  the  instruction  and  government  of  the 
'  proper  ministers  of  religion,  or  to  the  information  of  those  who  tell 
'them  they  have  mistaken  their  way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right.' 
For  this  passing  by  the  Scripture  you  give  us  this  reason,  that '  through- 
'  out  your  treatise  you  speak  of  the  true  religion  only  in  general,  z.  e.  not 
'  as  limited  to  any  particular  dispensation,  or  to  the  times  of  the  Scrip- 
'  tures,  but  as  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  etc.  And  then  you  appeal  to  all  men  of  art,  whether  speaking  of  the 
'  true  religion,  under  this  generality,  you  could  be  allowed  to  descend 
'to  any  such  rules  of  it  as  belong  only  to  some  particular  times  ordis- 
'  pensations,  such  as  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
'  lament  to  be.' 

T'he  author  that  you  write  against,  making  it  his  business,  as  no  body 
can  doubt  who  reads  but  the  first  page  of  his  letter,  to  shew  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  tolerate  both  Christians  and  others  who  differ 
from  them  in  religion,  it  is  pretty  strange,  in  asserting  against  him  that 
the  magistrate  might  and  ought  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion,  you  should  mean  any  other  magistrate  than  the  Christian  ma 
gistrate,  or  any  other  religion  than  the  Christian  religion.  But  it  seems 
you  took  so  little  notice  of  the  design  of  your  adversary,  which  was  to 
prove,  that  Christians  were  not  to  use  force  to  bring  any  one  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  that  you  would  prove,  that  Christians  now  were  to 
use  force,  not  only  to  bring  men  to  the  Christian,  but  also  to  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  or  that  of  the  true  church  before  the  law,  or  to  some  true 
religion  so  general  that  it  is  none  of  these.  '  For,  say  you,  throughout 
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'your  treatise  you  speak  of  the  true  religion  only  in  general,  i.  e.  not  as 
'limited  to  any  particular  dispensation  :'  though  one  that  were  not  a 
man  of  art  would  suspect  you  to  be  of  another  mind  yourself,  when 
you  told  us,  the  shutting  out  of  the  Jews  from  the  rights  of  the  com 
monwealth,  '  is  a  just  and  necessary  caution  in  a  Christian  common- 
'  wealth  :'  which  you  say  to  justify  your  exception  in  the  beginning  of 
your  'Argument,'  against  the  largeness  of  the  author's  Toleration,  who 
would  not  have  Jews  excluded.  But  speak  of  the  true  religion  only  in 
general  as  much  as  you  please,  if  your  true  religion  be  that  by  which 
men  must  be  saved,  can  you  send  a  man  to  any  better  guide  to  that 
true  religion  now  than  the  Scripture  ? 

If  when  you  were  in  your  altitudes,  writing  the  first  book,  your  men 
of  art  could  not  allow  you  to  descend  to  any  such  rule  as  the  Scripture, 
though  even  there  you  acknowledge  the  severities  spoken  against,  are 
such  as  are  used  to  make  men  Christians,  because  there,  by  an  art 
proper  to  yourself,  you  were  to  speak  of  true  religion  under  a  general 
ity,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  of  Christians,  in  reference 
to  Toleration.  Yet  when  here  in  your  second  book,  where  you  conde 
scend  all  along  to  speak  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  and  tell  us, 
'  that  the  magistrates  have  authority  to  make  laws  for  promoting  the 
'  Christian  religion  ;  and  do  by  their  laws  design  to  contribute  what  in 
'them  lies  to  make  men  good  CHRISTIANS  ;'  and  complain  of  Tolera 
tion  as  the  very  bane  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  CHRISTIANITY,  etc.  and 
have  vouchsafed  particularly  to  mention  the  Gospel ;  why  here,  having 
been  called  upon  for  it,  you  could  not  send  men  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
tell  them  directly,  that  those  they  were  to  study  diligently,  those  they 
were  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine,  to  bring  them  to  the  true 
religion,  and  into  the  way  of  salvation  ;  rather  than  talk  to  them  as 
you  do,  of  receiving  instruction,  and  considering  reasons  and  argu 
ments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them  ;  rather  than  propose,  as 
you  do  all  along,  such  objects  of  examination  and  enquiry  in  general 
terms,  as  are  hard  to  be  found,  as  the  thing  itself  for  which  they  are  to 
be  examined  :  why,  I  say,  you  have  here  again  avoided  sending  men 
to  examine  the  Scriptures ;  is  just  the  matter  of  enquiry.  And  for 
this  you  must  apply  yourself  again  to  your  men  of  art,  to  furnish  you 
with  some  other  reason. 

If  you  will  but  cast  your  eyes  back  to  your  next  page,  you  will  there 
find  that  you  build  upon  this,  that  the  subject  of  your  and  the  author's 
enquiry,  '  is  only  what  method  is  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
religion.'  If  this  be  so,  your  men  of  art,  who  cannot  allow  you  to 
descend  to  any  such  rule  as  the  Scriptures,  because  you  speak  of  the 
true  religion  in  general,  i.  e.  not  as  limited  to  any  particular  dispensa 
tion,  or  to  the  times  of  the  Scriptures,  must  allow,  that  you  deserve  to 
be  head  of  their  college  ;  since  you  are  so  strict  an  observer  of  their 
rules,  that  though  your  enquiry  be,  '  What  method  is  to  be  used  to 
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'  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,'  now  under  the  particular  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  under  Scripture-times,  you  think  it  an  unpardon 
able  fault  to  recede  so  far  from  your  generality,  as  to  admit  the  study 
and  examination  of  the  Scripture  into  your  method  ;  for  fear,  it  is  like, 
your  method  would  be  too  particular,  if  it  would  not  now  serve  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  who  lived  before  the  flood.  But  had  you  had 
as  good  a  memory,  as  is  generally  thought  needful  to  a  man  of  art,  it 
is  believed  you  would  have  spared  this  reason,  for  your  being  so  back 
ward  in  putting  men  upon  examination  of  the  Scripture.  And  any  one 
but  a  man  of  art,  who  shall  read  what  you  tell  us  the  magistrate's  duty 
is  ;  and  will  but  consider  how  convenient  it  would  be,  that  men  should 
receive  no  instruction  but  from  the  ministry,  that  you  there  tell  us  the 
magistrate  assists  ;  examine  no  arguments,  hear  nothing  of  the  Gospel, 
receive  no  other  sense  of  the  Scripture,  but  what  that  ministry  pro 
poses  ;  (who  if  they  had  but  the  coactive  power,  you  think  them  as 
capable  of  as  other  men,)  might  assist  themselves  ;  he,  I  say,  who 
reflects  but  on  these  things,  may  perhaps  find  a  reason  that  may  better 
satisfy  the  ignorant  and  unlearned,  who  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to 
arrive  at  being  of  the  number  of  these  men  of  art,  why  you  cannot 
descend  to  propose  to  men  the  studying  of  the  Scripture. 

Let  me  for  once  suppose  you  in  holy  orders,  for  we  that  are  not  of 
the  Adepti  may  be  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  punctilios  in  writing 
observed  by  the  men  of  art,  and  let  me  then  ask  what  art  is  this,  whose 
rules  are  of  that  authority,  that  one,  who  has  received  commission  from 
heaven  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the  sal 
vation  of  souls,  may  not  allow  himself  to  propose  the  reading,  study 
ing,  examining  of  the  Scripture,  which  has  for  at  least  these  sixteen 
hundred  years  contained  the  only  true  religion  in  the  world  ;  for  fear 
such  a  proposal  should  offend  against  the  rules  of  this  art,  by  being  too 
particular,  and  confined  to  the  Gospel  Dispensation ;  and  therefore 
could  not  pass  muster,  nor  find  admittance,  in  a  treatise  wherein  the 
author  professes  it  his  only  business  to  '  enquire  what  method  is  to  be 
'  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ? '  Do  you  expect  any  other 
dispensation  ;  that  you  are  so  afraid  of  being  too  particular,  if  you 
should  recommend  the  use  and  study  of  the  Scripture,  to  bring  men  to 
the  true  i^ligion  now  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel?  Why  might  you 
not  as  weV,  send  them  to  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  ministers  and  teach 
ers  of  the^-ue  religion?  Have  those  ministers  any  other  religion  to 
teach,  than  what  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ?  But  perhaps  you  do 
this  out  of  kindness  and  care,  because  possibly  the  Scriptures  could 
not  be  found  ;  but  who  were  the  ministers  of  the  true  religion,  men 
could  not  possibly  miss.  Indeed  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  descend 
to  what  belongs  only  to  some  particular  times  arid  dispensations,  for 
their  sake,  when  you  speak  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
whether  it  be  as  fully  agreed  on  amongst  Christians,  who  are  the  mi- 
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nisters  of  the  Gospel  that  men  must  hearken  to,  and  be  guided  by  ;  as 
which  are  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  that,  if  studied, 
will  instruct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  ;  is  more  than  you  or  your 
men  of  art  can  be  positive  in.  Where  are  the  canons  of  this  over 
ruling  art  to  be  found,  to  which  you  pay  such  reverence  ?  May  a  man 
of  no  distinguishing  character  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  them  ? 
For  I  see  it  rnay  be  of  notable  use  at  a  dead-lift,  and  bring  a  man  off 
with  flying  colours,  when  truth  and  reason  can  do  him  but  little  service. 
The  strong  guard  you  have  in  the  powers  you  write  for ;  and  when  you 
have  engaged  a  little  too  far,  the  safe  retreat  you  have  always  at  hand 
in  an  appeal  to  these  men  of  art,  made  me  almost  at  a  stand,  whether 
1  were  not  best  make  a  truce  with  one  who  had  such  auxiliaries.  A 
friend  of  mine  finding  me  talk  thus,  replied  briskly,  it  is  a  matter  of 
religion,  which  requires  not  men  of  art  ;  and  the  assistance  of  such 
art  as  favours  so  little  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  both  shews 
and  makes  the  cause  of  the  weaker.  And  so  I  went  on  to  your  two 
next  paragraphs. 

In  them,  to  vindicate  a  pretty  strange  argument  for  the  magistrate's 
use  of  force,  you  think  it  convenient  to  repeat  it  out  of  your  A.  p.  26. 
and  so,  in  compliance  with  you,  shall  I  do  here  again.  There  you  tell 
us,  'The  power  you  ascribe  to  the  magistrate  is  given  him  to  bring  men, 
'  not  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion  :  and  though  (as  our  author 
'puts  us  in  mind)  the  religion  of  every  prince  is  orthodox  to  himself; 
'  yet  if  this  power  keep  within  its  bounds,  it  can  serve  the  interest  of  no 
'  other  religion  but  the  true,  among  such  as  have  any  concern  for  their 
'  eternal  salvation  ;  (and  those  that  have  none,  deserve  not  to  be  con- 
'  sidered)  because  the  penalties  it  enables  him  that  has  it  to  inflict,  are 
'  not  such  as  may  tempt  such  persons  either  to  renounce  a  religion 
'  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  to  profess  one  which  they  do  not 
'  believe  to  be  so  ;  but  only  such  as  are  apt  to  put  them  upon  a  serious 
'  and  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the  magistrate 
'  and  them,  which  is  the  way  for  them  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
'  truth.  And  if,  upon  such  examination  of  the  matter,  they  chance  to 
'  find  that  the  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  magistrate's  side,  they  have 
'gained  thus  much  however,  even  by  the  magistrate's  misapplying  his 
'  power,  that  they  know  better  than  they  did  before,  where  the  truth 
'  doth  lie  ;  and  all  the  hurt  that  comes  to  them  by  it,  is  only  the  suffer- 
'  ing  some  tolerable  inconveniencies  for  their  following  the  light  of  their 
own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  ;  which  cer- 
'  tainly,  is  no  such  mischief  to  mankind  as  to  make  it  more  eligible 
'  that  there  should  be  no  such  power  vested  in  the  magistrate,  but  the 
'  care  of  every  man's  soul  should  be  left  to  himself  alone,  (as  this  author 
'demands  it.) 

To  this  I  tell  you, 'That  here,  out  of  abundant  kindness,  when  Dissenters 
'  have  their  heads,  without   anv   cause,   broken,  vou   nrovide  them  a 
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'  plaister.'  For,  say  you,  '  if  upon  such  examination  of  the  matter,  (i.e. 
'brought  to  it  by  the  magistrate's  punishment)  they  chance  to  find  that 
'  the  truth  doth  not  lie  on  the  magistrate's  side  ;  they  have  gained  thus 
'  much  however,  even  by  the  magistrate's  misapplying  his  power,  that 
'  they  know  better  than  they  did  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie.  Which 
'  is  as  true  as  if  you  should  say  ;  Upon  examination  I  find  such  an  one 
'  is  out  of  the  way  to  York,  therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did  before  that 
'  I  am  in  the  right.  For  neither  of  you  may  be  in  the  right.  This  were  true 
'  indeed,  if  there  were  but  two  ways  in.  all,  a  right  and  a  wrong.'  To 
this  you  reply  here  ;  '  That  who  ever  shall  consider  the  penalties,  will, 
'  you  persuade  yourself,  find  no  heads  broken,  and  so  but  little  need  of 
'  a  plaister.  The  penalties,  as  you  say,  are  to  be  such  as  will  not  tempt 
'  such  as  have  any  concern  for  their  eternal  salvation,  either  to  renounce 
'  a  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  true,  or  profess  one  which  they 
'  believe  not  to  be  so,  but  only  such  as,  being  weighed  in  gold  scales, 
'  are  just  enough,  or  as  you  express  it,  are  apt  to  put  them  upon  a 
'  serious  and  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between  the 
'magistrate  and  them.'  If  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  told  us  what 
penalties  those  were,  we  might  have  been  able  to  guess  whether  there 
would  have  been  broken  heads  or  no.  But  since  you  have  not  vouch 
safed  to  do  it,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  will  appeal  to  your  men  of  art  for 
another  dispensation  rather  than  ever  do  it,  I  feel  no  body  can  be  sure 
these  penalties  will  not  reach  to  something  worse  than  a  broken  head  : 
especially  if  the  magistrate  shall  observe  that  you  impute  the  rise  and 
growth  of  false  religions,  which  it  is  the  magistrate's  duty  to  hinder,  to 
the  pravity  of  human  nature,  unbridled  by  authority  ;  which  by  what 
follows,  he  may  have  reason  to  think  is  to  use  force  sufficient  to  coun 
terbalance  the  folly,  perverseness,  and  wickedness  of  men :  and  whether 
then  he  may  not  lay  on  penalties  sufficient,  if  not  to  break  men's  heads, 
yet  to  ruin  them  in  their  estates  and  liberties,  will  be  more  than  you 
can  undertake.  And  since  you  acknowledge  here,  that  the  magistrate 
may  err  so  far  in  the  use  of  this  his  power,  as  to  mistake  the  persons 
that  he  lays  his  penalties  on  ;  will  you  be  security  that  he  shall  not 
also  mistake  in  the  proportion  of  them,  and  not  lay  on  such  as  men 
would  willingly  exchange  for  a  broken  head  ?  All  the  assurance  you 
give  us  of  this  is,  '  If  this  power  keep  within  its  bounds,  i.e.  as  you 
'  here  explain  it,  If  the  penalties  the  magistrate  makes  use  of  to  promote 
'  a  false  religion,  do  not  exceed  the  measure  of  those  which  he  may  \var- 
'  rantably  use  for  the  promoting  the  true.'  The  magistrate  may,  not 
withstanding  any  thing  you  have  said,  or  can  say,  use  any  sort  of  penal 
ties,  any  degree  of  punishment ;  you  having  neither  showed  the  measure 
of  them,  nor  will  be  ever  able  to  show  the  utmost  measure  which  may 
not  be  exceeded,  if  any  may  be  used. 

But  what  is  this  I  find  here  ?     '  If  the  penalties  the  magistrate  make 
'  use  of  to  promote  a  FALSE  RELIGION.'    Is  it  possible  that  the  magis- 
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trate  can  make  use  of  penalties  to  promote  a  false  religion  ;  of  whom 
you  told  us  but  three  pages  back,  '  That  it  may  always  be  said  of  him, 
'  (what  St.  Paul  said  of  himself)  That  he  can  do  nothing  against  the 
'truth,  but  for  the  truth"?  By  that  one  would  have  thought  you  had 
undertaken  to  us,  that  the  magistrate  could  no  more  use  force  to  pro 
mote  a  false  religion,  than  St.  Paul  could  preach  to  promote  a  false 
religion.  If  you  say,  the  magistrate  has  no  commission  to  promote  a 
false  religion,  and  therefore  it  may  always  be  said  of  him  what  St. 
Paul  said  of  himself,  etc.  I  say,  no  minister  was  ever  commissioned  to 
preach  falshood ;  and  therefore  'it  may  always  be  said  of  every 
'  minister,  (what  St.  Paul  said  of  himself)  that  he  can  do  nothing 
'  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth  : '  whereby  we  shall  very  commo- 
diously  have  an  infallible  guide  in  every  parish,  as  well  as  one  in  every 
commonwealth.  But  if  you  thus  use  Scripture,  I  imagine  you  will 
have  reason  to  appeal  again  to  your  men  of  art,  whether,  though  you 
may  not  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  others  the  examination  and  use 
of  Scripture,  to  find  the  true  religion,  yet  you  yourself  may  not  use  the 
Scripture  to  what  purpose,  and  in  what  sense  you  please,  for  the  defence 
of  your  cause. 

To  the  remainder  of  what  I  said  in  that  paragraph,  your  answer  is 
nothing  but  an  exception  to  an  inference  I  made.  The  argument  you  were 
upon,  was  to  justify  the  magistrate's  inflicting  penalties  to  bring  men  to 
a  false  religion,  by  the  gain  those  that  suffered  with  them  would  receive. 

Their  gain  was  this  ;  '  That  they  would  know  better  than  they  did 
'  before,  where  the  truth  does  lie.'  To  which  I  replied,  '  Which  is  as 
'  true  as  if  you  should  say,  upon  examination  I  find  such  an  one  is  out 
'  of  the  way  to  York  ;  therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did  before,  that  I 
'  am  in  the  right.'  This  consequence  you  find  fault  with,  and  say  it 
should  be  thus  ;  '  Therefore  I  know  better  than  I  did  before,  where  the 
'  right  way  lies.'  This,  you  tell  me,  '  would  have  been  true  ;  which  was 
'  not  for  my  purpose.'  These  consequences,  one  or  the  other,  are  much- 
what  alike  true.  For  he  that  of  an  hundred  ways,  amongst  which 
there  is  but  one  right,  shuts  out  one  that  he  discovers  certainly  to  be 
wrong,  knows  as  much  better  than  he  did  before,  that  he  is  in  the 
right,  as  he  knows  better  than  before,  where  the  right  way  lies.  For 
before  it  was  ninety-nine  to  one  that  he  was  not  in  the  right ;  and  now 
he  knows  it  is  but  ninety-eight  to  one  that  he  is  not  in  the  right ;  and 
therefore  knows  so  much  better  than  before,  that  he  is  in  the  right,  just 
as  much  as  he  knows  better  than  he  did  before  where  the  right  way 
lies.  For  let  him  upon  your  supposition,  proceed  on  ;  and  every  day, 
upon  examination  of  a  controversy  with  some  one  of  the  remaining 
ways,  discover  him  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  he  will  every  day  know  bate-- 
than  he  did  before,  equally,  where  the  right  way  lies,  and  that  he  is  in  it ; 
till  at  last  he  will  come  to  discover  the  right  way  itself  and  himself  in. 
it.  And  therefore  your  inference,  whatever  you  think,  ic  as  much  a; 
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the  other  for  my  purpose  ;  which  was  to  show  what  a  notable  gain  a 
man  made  in  the  variety  of  false  opinions  and  religions  in  the  world, 
by  discovering  that  the  magistrate  had  not  the  truth  on  his  side  ;  and 
what  thanks  he  owed  the  magistrate,  for  inflicting  upon  him  so  much 
for  his  improvement,  and  for  affording  him  so  much  knowledge  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  And  should  not  a  man  have  reason  to  boast  of  his  pur 
chase,  if  he  should  by  penalties  be  driven  to  hear  and  examine  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  proposed  by  those  in  power  for  all  their  foolish 
and  false  religions  ?  And  yet  this  gain  is  what  you  propose,  as  a 
justification  of  magistrates  inflicting  penalties  for  promoting  their  false 
religions.  And  an  '  impartial  examination  of  the  controversy  between 
'them  and  the  magistrate,  you  tell  us  here,  is  the  way  for  such  as  have 
'any  concern  for  their  eternal  salvation,  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
'  the  truth.' 

To  my  saying,  '  He  that  is  punished  may  have  examined  before,  and 
'  then  I  am  sure  he  gains  nothing  :'  You  reply,  'But  neither  does  he  lose 
'  much,  if  it  be  true,  which  you  there  add,  that  all  the  hurt  that  befalls  him, 
'  is  only  the  suffering  some  tolerable  inconvenience  for  his  following  the 
'  light  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.'  So  it  is 
'  therefore  you  would  have  a  man  rewarded  for  being  an  honest  man  ; 
(for  so  is  he  who  follows  the  light  of  his  own  reason,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  :)  only  with  the  suffering  of  some  tolerable  inconvenien- 
cies.  And  yet  those  tolerable  inconveniencies  are  such  as  are  to  coun 
terbalance  mens  lusts,  and  the  corruption  of  depraved  nature  ;  which 
you  know  any  slight  penalty  is  sufficient  to  master.  But  that  the 
magistrate's  discipline  shall  stop  at  those  your  tolerable  inconvenien 
cies,  is  what  you  are  loth  to  be  guarantee  for  :  for  all  the  security  you 
dare  give  of  it,  is,  '  If  it  be  true  which  you  there  add.'  But  if  it  should 
be  otherwise,  the  hurt  may  be  more  I  see  than  you  are  willing  to 
answer  for. 

'  However,  you   think  you  As  to  what  you  say  here  of  the  nature 

'  do   well    to    encourage   the  of  my  discourse,  I   shall  only  put  you 

'  magistrate  in  punishing,  and  in  mind  that  the  question  there  debated 

'  comfort  the    man  who   has  is  ;    whether  the    magistrate  has    any 

'  suffered  unjustly,  by   shew-  right  or  authority  to  use  force  for  the 

'  ing  what  he  shall  gain  by  it.  promoting    of    true    religion.     Which 

'  Whereas,  on   the   contrary,  plainly  supposes  the  unlawfulness  and 

<  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  injustice  of  using  force  to  promote  a 

'where  the  bounds  of  right  and  false  religion,  as  granted  on  both  sides. 

'  wrong  are  enquired  into,  and  So  that  I  could  no  way  be  obliged  to 

'  should   be   established,   the  take  notice  of  it  in  my  discourse,  but 

'  magistrate  was  to  be  shewed  only  as  occasion  should  be  offered. 

'  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  And  whether  I  have  not  shewed  the 

'  and  warned  of  the  injury  he  bounds  of  the  magistrate's  authority,  as 
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'  he  did  when  he  misapplies  his 
'power,  and  punished  any  man 
'  who  deserved  it  not :  and  not 
'be  soothed  into  injustice,  by 
'  consideration  of  gain  that 
'  might  thence  accrue  to  the 
'sufferer.  Shall  we  do  evil, 
'that  good  may  come  of 
'  it  ?  There  are  a  sort  of  peo- 
'ple  who  are  very  wary  of 
'  touching  upon  the  magis- 
'  trate's  duty,  and  tender  of 
'  shewing  the  bounds  of  his 
'  power,  and  the  injustice  and 
'ill  consequences  of  his  mis- 
'  applying  it ;  at  least,  so  long 
'as  it  is  misapplied  in  favour 
'  of  them,  and  their  party.  I 
'  know  not  whether  you  are  of 
'  their  number  ;  but  this  I  am 
'  sure,  you  have  the  misfor- 
'tune  here  to  fall  into  their 
'mistake.  Themagistrate,you 
'  confess,  may  in  this  case  mis- 
'  apply  his  power:  and  instead 
'of  representing  to  him  the 
'injustice  of  it,  and  the  ac- 
'  count  he  must  give  to  his 
'  sovereign  one  day  of  this 
'  great  trust  put  into  his  hands, 
'  for  the  equal  protection  of 
'  all  his  subjects,  you  pretend 
'advantages  which  the  suf- 
'  ferer  may  receive  from  it  : 
'  andsoinsteadofdisheartning 
'  from,  you  give  encourage- 
'  ment  to  the  mischief.  Which, 
'  upon  your  principle,  joined 
'  to  the  natural  thirst  in  man 
'  after  arbitrary  power,  may 
'  be  carried  to  all  manner  of 
'  exorbitancy,  with  some  pre- 
'  tence  of  right.' 


far  as  I  was  any  way  obliged  to  do  it. 
let  any  indifferent  person  judge.  But 
to  talk  here  of  a  '  sort  of  people  who 
'  are  very  wary  of  touching  upon  the 
'  magistrate's  duty,  and  tender  of  shew- 
'  ing  the  bounds  of  his  power,'  where  I 
tell  the  magistrate  that  the  power  I 
ascribe  to  him  in  reference  to  religion, 
is  given  him  to  bring  men,  '  not  to  his 
'own,  but  to  the  true  religion;'  and  thai 
he  misapplies  it,  when  he  endeavours  to 
promote  a  false  religion  by  it,  is,  me- 
thinks  at  least  a  little  unseasonable. 

Nor  am  I  any  more  concerned  in 
what  you  say  of  the  magistrate's  mis 
applying  his  power  in  favour  of  a  party. 
For  as  you  have  not  yet  proved  that  his 
applying  his  power  to  the  promoting  the 
true  religion,  (which  is  all  that  I  contend 
for)  is  misapplying  it ;  so  much  less  can 
you  prove  it  to  be  misapplying  it  in 
favour  of  a  party. 

But  that  '  I  encourage  the  magistrate 
'  in  punishing  men  to  bring  them  to  a 
'  false  religion,  (for  that  is  the  punishing 
'  we  here  speak  of)  and  sooth  him  into 
'  injustice,  by  shewing  what  those  who 
'  suffer  unjustly  shall  gain  by  it,'  when 
in  the  very  same  breath  I  tell  him  that 
by  so  punishing,  he  misapplies  his 
power  ;  is  a  discovery  which  I  believe 
none  but  yourself  could  have  made. 
When  I  say  that  the  magistrate  mis 
applies  his  power  by  so  punishing  ;  I 
suppose  all  other  men  understand  me 
to  say,  that  he  sins  in  doing  it,  and  lays 
himself  open  to  divine  vengeance  by  it. 
And  can  he  be  encouraged  to  this,  by 
hearing  what  others  may  gain  by  what 
(without  repentance)  must  cost  him  so 
dear? 


Here  your  men  of  art  will  do  well  to  be  at  hand  again.     For  it  may 
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be  seasonable  for  you  to  appeal  to  them,  whether  the  nature  of  your 
discourse  will  allow  you  to  descend  to  shew,  'the  magistrate  the  bounds 
'  of  his  authority,  and  warn  him  of  the  injury  he  does,  if  he  misapplies 
'his  power.' 

You  say,  'the  question  there  debated,  is,  whether  the  magistrate  has 
'  any  right  or  authority  to  use  force  for  promoting  the  true  religion ; 
'  which  plainly  supposes  the  unlawfulness  and  injustice  of  using  force 
'  to  promote  a  false  religion,  as  granted  on  both  sides.'  Neither  is 
that  the  question  in  debate  ;  nor  if  it  were,  does  it  suppose  what  you 
pretend.  But  the  question  in  debate  is,  as  you  put  it,  Whether  any 
body  has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  ?  You  say  indeed, 
'The  magistrate  has,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion.'  If  thereupon, 
you  think  the  magistrate  has  none  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion, 
whatever  your  men  of  art  may  think,  it  is  probable  other  men  would 
not  have  thought  it  to  have  been  besides  the  nature  of  your  discourse, 
to  have  warned  the  magistrate,  that  he  should  consider  well,  and  im 
partially  examine  the  grounds  of  his  religion  before  he  use  any  force 
to  bring  men  to  it.  This  is  of  such  moment  to  mens  temporal  and 
eternal  interests,  that  it  might  well  deserve  some  particular  caution 
addressed  to  the  magistrate  ;  who  might  as  much  need  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  impartial  examination  as  other  people.  And  it  might,  what 
ever  your  men  of  art  may  allow,  be  justly  expected  from  you  ;  who 
think  it  no  deviation  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  tell  the  subjects  that  they 
must  submit  to  the  penalties  laid  on  them,  or  else  fall  under  the  sword 
of  the  magistrate  :  which  how  true  soever,  will  hardly  by  any  body  be 
found  to  be  much  more  to  your  purpose  in  this  discourse,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  have  told  the  magistrate  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would 
be  to  him  and  his  people  ;  if  he  misused  his  power,  and  warned  him 
to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  it.  But  not  a  word  that  way.  Nay  even 
where  you  mention  the  account  he  shall  give  for  so  doing,  it  is  still  to 
satisfy  the  subjects  that  they  are  well  provided  for,  and  not  left  unfur 
nished  of  the  means  of  salvation,  by  the  right  God  has  put  into  the 
magistrate's  hands  to  use  his  power  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion ; 
and  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  well  content,  because  if  the  magistrate 
misapply  it,  the  Great  Judge  will  punish  him  for  it.  Look,  Sir.  and  see 
whether  what  you  say,  any  where,  of  the  magistrate's  misuse  of  his 
power,  have  any  other  tendency  :  and  then  I  appeal  to  the  sober 
reader,  whether  if  you  had  been  as  much  concerned  for  the  bounding, 
as  for  the  exercise,  of  force  in  the  magistrate's  hands,  you  would  not 
have  spoke  of  it  after  another  manner. 

The  next  thing  you  say,  is,  '  that  the  question  (being,  whether  the 
'  magistrate  has  any  right  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  reli- 
'  gion,)  supposes  the  unlawfulness  of  using  force  to  promote  a  false 
'  religion  as  granted  on  both  sides  ; '  which  is  so  far  from  true,  that  I 
suppose  quite  the  contrary,  viz,  That  if  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to 
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use  force  to  promote  the  true,  he  must  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  pro 
mote  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  for  reasons  I  have  given  you  else 
where.  But  the  supposition  of  a  supposition  serves  to  excuse  you  from 
speaking  any  thing  directly  of  setting  bounds  to  the  magistrate's  power, 
or  telling  him  his  duty  in  that  point  ;  though  you  are  very  frequent  in 
mentioning  the  obligation  he  is  under,  that  men  should  not  want  the 
assistance  of  his  force ;  and  how  answerable  he  is  if  any  body  miscarry 
for  want  of  it ;  though  there  be  not  the  least  whisper  of  any  care  to  be 
taken,  that  no  body  be  misled  by  it.  And  now  I  recollect  myself,  I 
think  your  method  would  not  allow  it :  for  if  you  should  have  put  the 
magistrate  upon  examining,  it  would  have  supposed  him  as  liable  to 
error  as  other  men  ;  whereas,  to  secure  the  magistrate's  acting  right, 
upon  your  foundation  of  never  using  force  but  for  the  true  religion,  I 
see  no  help  for  it,  but  either  he  or  you,  who  are  to  license  him,  must 
be  got  past  the  state  of  examination,  into  that  of  certain  knowledge 
and  infallibility. 

Indeed,  as  you  say,  'you  tell  the  magistrate  that  the  power  you 
'  ascribe  to  him  in  reference  to  religion,  is  given  him  to  bring  men  not 
'  to  his  own,  but  to  the  true  religion.'  But  do  you  put  him  upon  a 
severe  and  impartial  examination  which,  amongst  the  many  false,  is  the 
only  true  religion  he  must  use  force  to  bring  his  subjects  to,  that  he 
may  not  mistake  and  misapply  his  power  in  a  business  of  that  conse 
quence  ?  Not  a  syllable  of  this.  Do  you  then  tell  him  which  it  is  he 
must  take,  without  examination,  and  promote  with  force,  whether  that 
of  England,  France,  or  Denmark  ?  This,  methinks,  is  as  much  as  the 
Pope,  with  all  his  infallibility,  could  require  of  princes.  And  yet  what 
is  it  less  than  this  you  do,  when  you  suppose  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  the  only  true  ;  and  upon  this  your  supposition,  tell 
the  magistrate  it  is  his  duty,  by  force,  to  bring  men  to  it ;  without  ever 
putting  him  upon  examining,  or  suffering  him  or  any  body  else  to 
question,  whether  it  be  the  only  true  religion  or  no  ?  For  if  you  will 
stick  to  what  you  in  another  place  say  ;  '  That  it  is  enough  to  suppose 
'  that  there  is  one  true  religion,  and  but  one,  and  that  that  religion  may 
'  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it ; '  what  authority  will  this  know- 
ableness  of  the  true  religion,  give  to  the  king  of  England  more  than 
to  the  king  of  France,  to  use  force,  if  he  does  not  actually  know  the 
religion  he  professes  to  be  true  ;  or  to  the  magistrate  more  than  the 
subject,  if  he  has  not  examined  the  grounds  of  his  religion  ?  But  if  he 
believes  you  when  you  tell  him,  your  religion  is  the  true,  all  is  well;  he 
has  authority  enough  to  use  force,  and  he  need  not  examine  any  farther. 
If  this  were  not  the  case  ;  why  you  should  not  be  careful  to  prepare  a 
little  advice  to  make  the  magistrate  examine,  as  well  as  you  are  solicit 
ous  to  provide  force  to  make  the  subject  examine,  will  require  the  skill 
of  a  man  of  art  to  discover. 

Whether  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  men  I  there  mentioned, 
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for  that  there  have  been  such  men  in  the  world,  instances  might  be 
given,  one  may  doubt  from  your  principles.  For  if  upon  a  supposition 
that  yours  is  the  true  religion,  you  can  give  authority  to  the  magistrate 
to  inflict  penalties  on  all  his  subjects  that  dissent  from  the  communion 
of  the  national  church,  without  examining  whether  theirs  too  may  not 
be  that  only  true  religion  which  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  is  not  this 
to  demand,  that  the  magistrate's  power  should  be  applied  only  in 
favour  of  a  party  ?  And  can  any  one  avoid  being  confirmed  in  this 
suspicion,  when  he  reads  that  broad  insinuation  of  yours,  as  if  our  ma 
gistrates  were  not  concerned  for  truth  or  piety,  because  they  granted  a 
relaxation  of  those  penalties,  which  you  would  have  employed  in  favour 
of  your  party  :  for  so  it  must  be  called,  and  not  the  church  of  God,  ex 
clusive  of  others  ;  unless  you  will  say  men  cannot  be  saved  out  of 
the  communion  of  your  particular  church,  let  it  be  national  where  you 
please. 

You  do  not,  you  say,  encourage  the  magistrate  to  misapply  his 
power;  because  'in  the  very  same  breath  you  tell  him  he  misapplies 
'  his  power.'  I  answer,  let  all  men  understand  you,  as  much  as  you 
please,  to  say  he  that  sins  in  doing  it;  that  will  not  excuse  you  from 
encouraging  him  there,  unless  it  be  impossible  that  a  man  may  be  en 
couraged  to  sin.  If  your  telling  the  magistrate  that  his  subjects  gain 
by  his  misapplying  of  force,  be  not  an  encouragement  to  him  to  mis 
apply  it,  the  doing  good  to  others  must  cease  to  be  an  encouragement 
to  any  action.  And  whether  it  be  not  a  great  encouragement  in  this 
case  to  the  magistrate,  to  go  on  in  the  use  of  force,  without  impartially 
examining  whether  his  or  his  subjects  be  the  true  religion  ;  when  he  is 
told  that,  be  his  religion  true  or  false,  his  subjects,  who  suffer,  will  be 
sure  to  be  gainers  by  it ;  let  any  one  judge.  For  the  encouragement 
is  not,  as  you  put  it,  to  the  magistrate  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to 
what  he  thinks  a  false  religion  ;  but  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  ma 
gistrate,  who  presumes  his  to  be  the  true  religion,  to  punish  his  dis 
senting  subjects  ;  without  due  and  impartial  examination  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies.  For  having  never  told  the  magistrate,  that  neglect 
of  examination  is  a  sin  in  him  ;  if  you  should  tell  him  a  thousand 
times,  that  he  who  uses  his  power  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion  mis 
applies  it ;  he  would  not  understand  by  it  that  he  sinned,  whilst  he 
thought  his  the  true  ;  and  so  it  would  be  no  restraint  to  the  misapply 
ing  his  power. 

And  thus  we  have  some  prospect  of  this  admirable  machine  you 
have  set  up  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  magistrate  is  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion. 
But  what  if  he  misapplies  it  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion  ?  It  is 
well  still  for  his  subjects  :  they  are  gainers  by  it.  But  this  may  en 
courage  him  to  a  misapplication  of  it.  No  ;  you  tell  him  that  he  that 
uses  it  to  bring  men  to  a  false  religion,  misapplies  it ;  and  therefore  he 
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cannot  but  understand  that  you  say  '  lie  sins,  and  lays  himself  open  to 
'  divine  vengeance.'  No  ;  he  believes  himself  in  the  right ;  and  thinks 
as  St.  Paul,  whilst  a  persecutor,  that  he  does  God  good  service.  And 
you  assure  him  here,  he  makes  his  suffering  subjects  gainers  ;  and  so 
he  goes  on  as  comfortably  as  St.  Paul  did.  Is  there  no  remedy  for 
this  ?  Yes,  a  very  ready  one,  and  that  is,  that  the  '  one  only  true 
'  religion  may  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it  to  be  the  only  true 
'religion.' 

To  which,  if  we  add  how  you  moderate  as  well  as  direct  the  magis 
trate's  hand  in  punishing  ;  by  making  the  last  regulation  of  your  con 
venient  penalties  to  lie  in  the  prudence  and  experience  of  magistrates 
themselves  ;  we  shall  find  the  advantages  of  your  method.  For  are 
not  your  necessary  means  of  salvation,  which  lie  in  moderate  penalties 
used  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  brought  to  an  happy  state  ; 
when  that  which  is  to  guide  the  magistrate  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion,  is,  that '  the  true  religion  may  be  known  by  those  who 
'  profess  it  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ; '  and  the  convenient  penalties 
to  be  used  for  the  promoting  of  it,  are  such  as  the  magistrate  shall  in 
his  prudence  think  fit ;  and  that  whether  the  magistrate  applies  it  right 
or  wrong,  the  subject  will  be  a  gainer  by  it  ?  If  in  either  of  your  dis 
courses,  you  have  given  the  magistrate  any  better  directions  than  this 
to  know  the  true  religion  by,  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote  ;  or  any 
other  intelligible  measure  to  moderate  his  penalties  by  ;  or  any  other 
caution  to  restrain  the  misuse  of  his  power ;  I  desire  you  to  shew  it 
me :  and  then  I  shall  think  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  debate 
you  have  had  more  care  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
than  to  encourage  the  magistrate  to  use  the  power  he  has,  by  your 
direction,  and  without  examination,  and  to  what  degree  he  shall  think 
fit,  in  favour  of  a  party.  For  the  matter  thus  stated,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  serve  any  magistrate,  to  use  any  degree  of  force,  against  any  that 
dissent  from  his  national  religion. 

Having  recommended  to  the  subjects  the  magistrate's  persecution 
by  a  shew  of  gain,  which  will  accrue  to  them  by  it,  you  do  well  to 
bring  in  the  example  of  Julian ;  who  whatever  he  did  to  the  Christians, 
would,  no  more  than  you,  own  that  it  was  persecution,  but  for  their 
advantage  in  the  other  world.  But  whether  his  pretending  gain  to 
them,  upon  grounds  which  he  did  not  believe ;  or  your  pretending  gain 
to  them,  which  no  body  can  believe  to  be  one,  be  a  greater  mockery, 
you  were  best  look.  This  seems  reasonable,  that  this  talk  of  philan 
thropy,  and  yours  of  moderation,  should  be  bound  up  together.  For 
till  you  speak  and  tell  them  plainly  what  they  may  trust  to,  the  advan 
tage  the  persecuted  are  to  receive  from  your  clemency,  may,  I  imagine, 
make  a  second  part  to  what  the  Christians  of  that  age  received  from 
his.  But  you  are  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  Dissenters 
shall  find  the  benefit  of  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. — Of  the  usefulness  offeree  in  matters  of  religion. 

You  have  granted  that  in  all  pleas  for  any  thing,  because  of  its  useful 
ness,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  may  be  serviceable;  but  it  must  be 
considered,  not  only  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce ;  and 
the  greater  good  or  harm  likely  to  come  from  it  ought  to  determine  the 
use  of  it  ;  I  think  there  need  nothing  more  to  be  said  to  shew  the  use 
fulness  of  force  in  the  magistrate's  hands  for  promoting  the  true  reli 
gion,  after  it  has  been  proved  that,  if  any,  then  all  magistrates,  who 
believe  their  religion  to  be  true,  are  under  an  obligation  to  use  it.  But 
since  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  force  is  the  main  foundation  on 
which  you  build  your  hypothesis,  we  will  in  the  two  remaining  chapters 
examine  particularly  what  you  say  for  them. 

To  the  author's  saying,  '  That  truth  seldom  hath  received,  and  he 
'  fears  never  will  receive  much  assistance  from  the  power  of  great  men, 
'to  whom  she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  welcome;'  You 
answer,  'And  yet  God  himself  foretold  and  promised  that  kings 
'  should  be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  nursing  mothers  to  his  church.' 
If  we  may  judge  of  this  prophecy  by  what  is  past  or  present,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  think  it  concerns  not  our  days ;  or  if  it  does,  that  God 
intended  not  that  the  church  should  have  many  such  nursing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers,  that  were  to  nurse  them  up  with  moderate 
penalties,  if  those  were  to  be  the  swadling-clouts  of  this  nursery.  Per 
haps,  if  you  read  that  chapter,  you  will  think  you  have  little  reason 
to  build  much  on  this  promise,  till  the  restoring  of  Israel :  and  when 
you  see  the  Gentiles  bring  thy  (i.e.  as  the  style  of  the  chapter  seems 
to  import  the  sons  of  the  Israelites), 'sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
*  daughters  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders/  as  is  promised  in  the 
immediate  preceding  words  ;  you  may  conclude  that  then  '  kings  shall 
'  be  thy  (i.e.  Israel's)  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers.' 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  time  designed  by  that  prophecy,  and  I 
guess  to  a  great  many  others,  upon  an  attentive  reading  that  chapter 
in  Isaiah.  And  to  all  such  this  text  will  do  you  little  service,  till  you 
make  out  the  meaning  of  it  better  than  by  barely  quoting  of  it ;  which 
will  scarce  ever  prove,  that  God  hath  promised  that  so  many  princes 
shall  be  friends  to  the  true  religion,  that  it  will  be  better  for  the  true 
religion,  that  princes  should  use  force  for  the  imposing  or  propagating 
of  their  religions,  than  not.  For  unless  it  prove  that,  it  answers  not 
the  author's  argument,  as  an  indifferent  reader  must  needs  see.  For 
he  says  not  '  truth  never,  but  she  seldom  hath  received,  and  he  fears 
'  never  will  receive  (not  any,  but)  much  assistance  from  the  power  of 
'great  men,  to  whom  she  is  but  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely 
'welcome.'  And  therefore  to  this  of  Isaiah  pray  join  that  of  St. 
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Paul  (i  Corinthians  i.  26) :  '  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  not 
'  many  noble.' 

But  supposing  many  kings  were  to  be  nursing  fathers  to  the  church, 
and  that  this  prophecy  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  age,  and  the  church 
were  now  to  be  their  nursery  ;  it  is  I  think  more  proper  to  understand 
this  figurative  promise,  that  their  pains  and  discipline  was  to  be  em 
ployed  on  these  in  the  church,  and  that  they  should  feel  and  cherish 
them,  rather  than  that  these  words  meant  that  they  should  whip  those 
that  were  out  of  it.  And  therefore  this  text  will,  I  suppose,  upon  a 
just  consideration  of  it,  signify  very  little  against  the  known  matter  of 
fact  which  the  author  urges  ;  unless  you  can  find  a  country  where  the 
cudgel  and  the  scourge  are  more  the  badges  and  instruments  of  a  good 
nurse,  than  the  breast  and  the  bib  ;  and  that  she  is  counted  a  good 
nurse  of  her  own  child,  who  busies  herself  in  whipping  children  not 
hers,  not  belonging  to  her  nursery. 

'  The  fruits  which  give  you  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  any  ad- 
'  vantage  from  the  author's  Toleration,  which  almost  all  but  the  Church 
'  of  England  enjoyed  in  the  times  of  the  blessed  Reformation,  as  it  was 
'  called,  you  tell  us,  were  sects  and  heresies.'  Here  your  zeal  hangs 
a  little  in  your  light.  It  is  not  the  author's  Toleration  which  here  you 
accuse.  That,  you  know,  is  UNIVERSAL  :  and  the  universality  of  it  is 
that  which  a  little  before  you  wondered  at,  and  complained  of.  Had 
it  been  the  author's  toleration,  it  could  not  have  been  almost  all  but 
the  Church  of  England  ;  but  it  had  been  the  Church  of  England  and 
all  others.  But  let  us  take  it,  that  sects  and  heresies  were,  or  will  be 
the  fruits  of  a  free  toleration,  i.e.  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
and  ways  of  worship.  Differences  in  ways  of  worship,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  mixed  inconsistent  with  the  true  religion,  will  not  hinder  men 
from  salvation,  who  sincerely  follow  the  best  light  they  have  ;  which 
they  are  as  likely  to  do  under  toleration  as  force.  And  as  for  differ 
ence  of  opinions,  speculative  opinions  in  religion,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  that  there  are  scarce  any  where  three  considering  men,  for  it  is 
want  of  consideration  you  would  punish,  who  are  in  their  opinions 
throughout  of  the  same  mind.  Thus  far  then,  if  charity  be  preserved, 
which  it  is  likelier  to  be  where  there  is  toleration,  than  where  there  is 
persecution,  though  without  uniformity,  I  see  no  great  reason  to  com 
plain  of  those  ill  fruits  of  toleration. 

But  men  will  run,  as  they  did  in  the  late  times,  into  '  dangerous  and 
'destructive  errors,  and  extravagant  ways  of  worship.'  As  to  errors 
in  opinion  ;  if  men  upon  toleration  be  so  apt  to  vary  in  opinions,  and 
run  so  wide  one  from  another,  it  is  evident  they  are  not  so  averse  to 
thinking  as  you  complain.  For  it  is  hard  for  men,  not  under  force, 
to  quit  one  opinion  and  embrace  another,  without  thinking  of  them. 
But  if  there  be  danger  of  that,  it  is  most  likely  the  national  religion 
should  sweep  and  draw  to  itself  the  loose  and  unthinking  part  of.  men, 
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who  without  thought,  as  well  as  without  any  contest  with  their  corrupt 
nature,  may  embrace  the  profession  of  the  countenanced  religion,  and 
join  in  outward  communion  with  the  great  and  ruling  men  of  the 
nation.  For  he  that  troubles  not  his  head  at  all  about  religion,  what 
other  can  so  well  suit  him  as  the  national,  with  which  the  cry  and 
preferments  go  ;  and  where,  it  being,  as  you  say,  presumable  that 
he  makes  that  his  profession  upon  conviction,  and  that  he  is  in 
earnest,  he  is  sure  to  be  orthodox  without  the  pains  of  examining, 
and  has  the  law  and  government  on  his  side  to  make  it  good  that  he 
is  in  the  right  ? 

But  seducers,  if  they  be  tolerated,  will  be  ready  at  hand,  and  dili 
gent  ;  and  men  will  hearken  to  them.  Seducers  surely  have  no  force 
on  their  side,  to  make  people  hearken.  And  if  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
remedy  at  hand,  better  than  force,  if  you  and  your  friends  will  use 
it,  which  cannot  but  prevail ;  and  that  is,  let  the  ministers  of  truth 
be  as  diligent;  and  they  bringing  truth  with  them,  truth  obvious 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  as  you  say  what  is  necessary  to  salvation 
is,  cannot  but  prevail. 

But  seducers  are  hearkened  to,  because  they  teach  opinions  favour 
able  to  mens  lusts.  Let  the  magistrate,  as  is  his  duty,  hinder  the 
practices  which  their  lusts  would  carry  them  to,  and  the  advantage 
will  still  be  on  the  side  of  truth. 

After  all,  Sir,  if,  as  the  apostle  tells  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xii.  19), 
'  There  must  be  heresies  amongst  you,  that  they  which  are  approved 
'may  be  made  manifest;'  which,  I  beseech  you,  is  best  for  the  salva 
tion  of  mens  souls ;  that  they  should  enquire,  hear,  examine,  consider, 
and  then  have  the  liberty  to  profess  what  they  are  persuaded  of ;  or, 
that  having  considered,  they  should  be  forced  not  to  own  nor  follow 
their  persuasions;  or  else,  that  being  of  the  national  religion,  they 
should  go  ignorantly  on  without  any  consideration  at  all?  In  one 
case,  if  your  penalties  prevail,  men  are  forced  to  act  contrary  to  their 
consciences,  which  is  not  the  way  to  salvation  ;  and  if  the  penalties 
prevail  not,  you  have  the  same  fruits,  sects,  and  heresies,  as  under 
toleration :  in  the  other,  it  is  true,  those  ignorant,  loose,  unthinking 
conformists,  do  not  break  company  with  those  who  embrace  the  truth 
that  will  save  them  ;  but  I  fear  can  no  more  be  said  to  have  any  share 
in  it,  than  those  who  openly  dissent  from  it.  For  it  is  not  being 
in  the  company,  but  having  on  the  wedding  garment,  that  keeps 
men  from  being  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  the  dreadful  and 
eternal  prison. 

You  tell  us,  '  Force  has  a  proper  efficacy  to  procure  the  enlightening 
'  of  the  understanding,  and  the  production  of  belief,'  viz.  by  making 
men  consider.  But  your  ascribing  mens  aversion  to  examine  matters 
of  religion,  to  the  corruption  of  their  nature  ;  force,  your  way  applied, 
i.e.  so  that  men  avoid  the  penalties  by  an  outward  conformity,  cannot 
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have  any  proper  efficacy  to  procure  consideration  ;  since  men  may 
outwardly  conform,  and  retain  their  corruption,  and  aversion  to  con 
sideration  ;  and  upon  this  account,  force,  your  way  applied,  is  abso 
lutely  impertinent. 

But  further:  if  force  has  such  a  proper  efficacy  to  procure  the  pro 
duction  of  Joelief,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  employed  by  any 
but  orthodox  magistrates.  But  how  to  put  it  only  into  orthodox  hands, 
is  the  difficulty.  For  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  if  orthodox  magis 
trates  may  and  ought  to  use  force,  for  the  promoting  their  religion,  all 
that  think  themselves  orthodox  are  obliged  to  use  it  too.  And  this  may 
serve  for  an  answer  to  all  that  you  have  said. 

I  having  said,  '  Whatever  indirect  efficacy  there  be  in  force  applied 
'by  the  magistrate  your  way,  it  makes  against  you  ;  force  used  by  the 
'  magistrate  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments 
'which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them,  but  which,  without 
'being  forced,  they  would  not  consider;  may,  say  you,  be  serviceable 
'  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  to  make  men  embrace  the  truth  which 
'  must  save  them.  And  thus,  say  I,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  bring  men 
'  to  receive  and  embrace  falshood,  which  will  destroy  them.'  To  this 
you  with  great  triumph  reply,—'  How,  Sir,  may  force  be  used  by  the 
'  magistrate,  to  bring  men  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments 
'  which  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them,  be  serviceable  to 
'embrace  falshood,  such  falshood  as  will  destroy  them?  It  seems 
'then  there  are  reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  and  sufficient 
'  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  falshood,  which  will  destroy.  Which 
'  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  discovery,  though  such  as  no  man 
'  can  have  any  reason  to  thank  you  for.' 

In  th£  first  place,  let  me  ask  you,  Where  did  you  find,  or  from  what 
words  of  mine  do  you  infer  that  notable  proposition,  '  That  there  are 
'•  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the 
'truth  of  falshood'?  If  a  magistrate  of  the  true  religion  may  use 
force  to  make  men  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince 
men  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  may  not  a  prince  of  a  false  religion 
use  force  to  make  men  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  what  he  believes  to  be  true  ?  And 
may  not  force  thus  be  serviceable  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  em 
brace  falshood  ? 

In  the  next  place,  did  you,  who  argue  with  so  much  school-subtilty, 
as  if  you  drank  it  in  at  the  very  fountain,  never  hear  of  such  an  ill 
way  of  arguing  as  '  a  conjnnctis  ad  divisa '  ?  There  are  no  arguments 
proper  and  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  into  the  belief  of  what  is  in  itself 
false,  whilst  he  knows  or  believes  it  to  be  false  ;  therefore  there  are  no 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  into  the  belief  of  what 
is  in  itself  false,  which  he  neither  knows  nor  believes  to  be  so.  A 
senior  sophister  would  be  laughed  at  for  such  logick.  And  yet  this  is 

17 
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all  you  say  in  that  sentence  you  erect  for  a  trophy,  '  to  convince  men 
'  of  the  truth  of  falshood  ;'  which  though  not  my  words,  but  such  as  you 
in  your  way  supply  from  what  I  said,  you  are  exceedingly  pleased  with, 
and  think  their  very  repeating  a  triumph.  But  though  there  are  no 
arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  fals 
hood,  as  falshood  ;  yet  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  there  are^arguments 
proper  and  sufficient  to  make  men  receive  falshoods  for  truths  ;  why 
else  do  you  complain  of  seducers  ?  And  those  who  embrace  falshoods 
for  truths,  do  it  under  the  appearance  of  truth,  misled  by  those  argu 
ments  which  make  it  appear  so,  and  so  convince  them.  And  that 
magistrates,  who  take  their  religion  to  be  true,  though  it  be  not  so,  may 
with  force  urge  such  arguments,  you  will,  I  think,  grant. 

But  you  talk  as  if  nobody  could  have  arguments  proper  and  sufficient 
to  convince  another,  but  he  that  was  of  your  way,  or  your  church. 
This  indeed  is  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  discovery,  and  such  as 
your  brethren,  if  you  can  convince  them  of  it,  will  have  reason  to  thank 
you  for.  For  if  any  one  was  ever  by  arguments  and  reasons  brought 
off,  or  seduced  from  your  church,  to  be  a  dissenter,  there  was  then,  I 
think,  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  him. 
I  will  not  name  to  you  again  Mr.  Reynolds,  because  you  have  charity 
enough  to  question  his  sincerity*  Though  his  leaving  his  country, 
friends,  and  acquaintance,  may  be  presumed  as  great  a  mark  of  his 
being  convinced  and  in  earnest,  as  it  is  for  one  to  write  for  a  national 
religion  in  a  country  where  it  is  uppermost.  I  will  not  yet  deny,  but 
that,  in  you,  it  may  be  pure  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  which  you  would 
have  assisted  with  the  magistrate's  force.  And  since  you  seem  so 
much  concerned  for  your  sincerity  in  the  argument,  it  must  be  granted 
you  deserve  the  character  of  a  well-meaning  man,  who  own  your 
sincerity  in  a  way  so  little  advantageous  to  your  judgment. 

But  if  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  your  opinion,  was  misled  by  corrupt  ends, 
or  secular  interest  ;  what  do  you  think  of  a  prince  (James  II.)  now 
living  ?  Will  you  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  he  professed,  who  ventured  three  crowns  for  it  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  when  he  left  the  Church  of 
England  for  a  Romish  profession  ?  Did  he  do  it  without  being  con 
vinced  that  that  was  right  ?  Or  was  he  convinced  with  reasons  and 
arguments,  not  proper  or  sufficient  to  convince  him  ? 

But  certainly  this  could  not  be  true,  because,  as  you  say,  p.  25,  the 
Scripture  does  not  teach  any  thing  of  it.  Or  perhaps  those  that  leave 
your  communion  do  it  always  without  being  convinced,  and  only  think 
they  are  convinced  when  they  are  not  ;  or  are  convinced  with  argu 
ments  not  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  them.  If  no  body  can 
convince  another,  but  he  that  has  truth  on  his  side,  you  do  more 
honour  to  the  '  first  and  second  Letter  concerning  Toleration,'  than  is 
for  the  advantage  of  your  cause,  when  you  impute  to  them  the  increase^ 
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Chut?  a"d_h<f  s|fVmonSst  us"     And  there  are  some,  even  of  the 

Church  of  England,  have  professed  themselves   so  fully  satisfied,  by 

reasons  and  arguments  m  the  first  of  them,  that  though  I  dare  not 

be  positive  to  you,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  convince  men  that  they  are 

evinced  ;   yet  I  may  say,  it  is  as  presumable  they  are  convinced, 

having  owned  ,t,  as  it  is  presumable  that  all  that  are  conformists  are 

made  so  upon  reason  and  conviction. 

This,  I  suppose,  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  your  next  words,  'That 
m  h.s  just  judgment  will  send   such  as' receive  not  the  love  of 
truth,  that  they  may  be  saved,  but  reject  it  for  the  pleasure  they  have 
:  unrighteousness,  mpyttm  WA^?,  strong  delusion,  i.e.  such  reasons 
and  arguments  as  will  prevail  with  men,  so  disposed,  to  believe  a  lie, 
hat  they  may  be  damned  ;    this  you  confess  the  Scripture  plainly 
teaches  us.     ButAat  there  are  any  such  reasons  or  arguments  as  are 
noper  and  sufficient  to  convince  or  satisfy  any,  but  such  resolute  and 
obdurate  sinners,  of  the  truth  of  such  falshood  as  will  destroy  them 
is  a  position  which  you  are  sure  the  Scripture  doth  not  teach  us  ;  and 
which,  you  tell  me,  when  I  have  better  considered  it,  you  hope  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain.     And  yet  if  it  be  not  maintainable,  what 
say  here  is  to  no  purpose  :  for  if  there  be  no  such  reasons  and  argu 
ments  as  here  we  speak  of,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  magistrate's 
using  force  to  make  men  consider  them  ' 

But  if  you  are  still  of  the  mind,  that  no  magistrate  but  those  who 
the  true  religion,  can  have  arguments  backed  with  force,  proper 
sufficient  to  convince  ;    and  that  in  England  none  but  resolute 
obdurate  sinners  ever  forsook  or  forbore  the  communion  of  the  Church 
England    upon   reasons   and   arguments  that  satisfy  or  convince 
11  ;  I  shall  leave  you  to  enjoy  so  charitable  an  opinion 
But  as  to  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I  shall  lay  you 
lown  again  the  same  argument  I  used  before;  though  in  words  less 
itted  for  your  way  of  reasoning  on  them,  now  I  know  your  talent      If 
'6  any  efficacy  in  force  to  bring  men  to  any  persuasion,  it  will 
your  way  applied,  bring  more  men  to  error  than  to  truth.     Your  way 
t  is  only  to  punish  men  for  not  being  of  the  national  religion  • 
which  ,s  the  only  way  you  do  or  can  apply  force,  without  a  Toleration 
Nonconformity  ,s  the   fault   that  is  punished  ;    which  fault,  when  it 
;ases,  the  punishment  ceases.     But  yet  to  make  them  consider,  is  the 
>r  which  they  are  punished  ;  but  whether  it  be  or  be  not  intended 
to  make  men  consider,  it  alters  nothing  in  the  case.      Now  I  say,  that 
since  all  magistrates  who  believe  their  religion  to  be  true,  are  as  much 
obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  their  subjects  to  it,  as  if  it  were  true  • 
and  since  most  of  the  national  religions  of  the  world  are  erroneous  •  if 
force  made  use  of  to  bring  men  to  the  national  religion,  by  puriishine 
dissenters  have  any  efficacy,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  indirect  and  at  a 
distance,  if  you  please,  it  is  like  to  do  twenty  times  more  harm  than 
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good  ;  because  of  the  national  religions  of  the  world,  to  speak  much 
within  compass,  there  are  above  twenty  wrong  for  one  that  is  right. 

Indeed,  could  force  be  directed  to  drive  all  men  indifferently,  who 
are  negligent  and  backward  in  it,  to  study,  examine,  and  consider 
seriously  matters  of  religion,  and  search  out  the  truth  ;  and  if  men 
were,  upon  their  study  and  examination,  permitted  to  follow  what 
appears  to  them  to  be  right ;  you  might  have  some  pretence  for  force, 
as  serviceable  to  truth  in  making  men  consider.  But  this  is  impos 
sible,  but  under  a  toleration.  And  I  doubt  whether,  even  there,  force 
can  be  so  applied,  as  to  make  men  consider  and  impartially  examine 
what  is  true  in  the  professed  religions  of  the  world,  and  to  embrace  it. 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  where  punishments  pursue  men,  like  out 
lying  deer,  only  to  the  pale  of  the  national  church  ;  and  when  once 
they  are  within  that,  leave  them  free  there,  and  at  ease  ;  it  can  do  no 
service  to  the  true  religion,  even  in  a  country  where  the  national  is  the 
true.  For  the  penalties  -ceasing  as  soon  as  men  are  got  within  the 
pale  and  communion  of  the  church,  they  help  not  men  at  all  against 
that  which  you  assign  as  the  great  hindrance  to  the  true  religion,  and 
which  therefore,  in  your  opinion,  makes  force  necessary  to  assist  it. 

For  there  being  no  necessity  that  men  should  leave  either  their  vices 
or  corruption,  or  so  much  as  their  ignorance,  to  get  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  ;  force,  your  way  applied,  serves  only  to  bring  them,  even 
in  the  few  Christian  and  orthodox  countries,  to  the  profession,  not  to 
the  knowledge,  belief,  or  practice,  of  the  true  religion. 

You  say  corrupt  nature  inclines  men  from  the  true  religion  to  false 
ones  ;  and  moderate  force  is  requisite  to  make  such  men  consider. 
But  such  men  as,  out  of  corrupt  nature,  and  for  their  ease  and  carnal 
pleasures,  chusc  an  erroneous  religion  without  considering,  will  again, 
as  soon  as  they  can  find  their  choice  incommoded  by  those  penalties, 
consult  the  same  corrupt  nature  and  carnal  appetites,  and  without 
considering  any  thing  further,  conform  to  that  religion  where  they  can 
best  enjoy  themselves.  It  is  only  the  conscientious  part  of  dissenters, 
such  as  dissent  not  out  of  indulgence  to  corrupt  nature,  but  out  of 
persuasion,  who  will  not  conform  without  considering  as  they  ought. 
And  therefore  your  argument  from  corrupt  nature,  is  out  of  doors.  If 
moderate  penalties  serve  only  to  work  on  those  who  are  led  by  corrupt 
nature,  they  are  of  no  use  but  to  fill  the  church  with  hypocrites  ;  that 
is,  to  make  those  men  worse  hypocrites  than  they  were  before,  by  a 
new  act  of  hypocrisy,  and  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  by  their  converse  with  these.  And  whether  this  be  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  as  is  pretended,  or  for  some  other  end,  that  the 
priests  of  all  religions  have  generally  so  earnestly  contended  for  it,  I 
leave  to  be  considered.  For  as  for  those  who  dissent  out  of  persua 
sion,  I  suspect  your  moderate  penalties  will  have  little  effect  upon 
them.  For  such  men  being  awed  by  the  fear  of  hell  fire,  if  that  fear 
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will  not  make  them  consider  better  than  they  have  done,  moderate 
penalties  will  be  too  weak  to  work  upon  them.  It  is  well  if  dragoon 
ing  and  martyring  can  do  it. 

But  you  add,  '  May  it  not  be  true  nevertheless,  that  force  your  way 
'applied  may  be  serviceable  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  to  bring 
'  men  to  embrace  the  truth  which  may  save  them  ?  which  is  all  you  are 
'concerned  here  to  make  good.'  So  that  if  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  it  should  ever  bring  two  men  to  embrace  the  truth,  you  have 
gained  your  point,  and  overthrown  toleration,  by  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  there  is  of  force.  For  without  being  forced  these  two  men 
would  never  have  considered  :  which  is  more  yet  than  you  know,  un 
less  you  are  of  his  private  council,  who  only  can  tell  when  the  season 
of  grace  is  past,  and  the  time  come  that  preaching,  intreaty,  instruction, 
and  persuasion  shall  never  after  prevail  upon  a  man.  But  whatever 
you  are  here  concerned  to  make  good,  are  you  not  also  concerned  to 
remember  what  you  say  ;  where  declaring  against  the  magistrate's 
having  a  power  to  use  what  may  any  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  per 
son,  by  any  accident,  be  useful  towards  the  promoting  the  true  religion, 
you  say,  '  Who  sees  not  that  however  such  means  might  chance  to  hit 
'  right  in  some  few  cases,  yet,  upon  the  whole  matter,  they  would  cer- 
'  tainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  in  all  pleas  (making 
'  use  of  my  words)  for  any  thing  because  of  its  usefulness,  it  is  not  enough 
'  to  say  that  it  may  be  serviceable,  but  it  must  be  considered,  not  only 
'  what  it  may,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  produce  ;  and  the  greater  good 
'  or  harm  like  to  come  from  it,  ought  to  determine  the  use  of  it  ?' 

You  proceed  and  tell  me,  that  I,  '  not  content  to  say  that  force  your 
'  way  applied,  (i.e.  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth  which  must  save 
'  them)  may  be  serviceable  to  bring  men  to  embrace  falshood  which 
'will  destroy  them;  and  so  is  proper  to  do  as  much  harm  as  good, 
'  (which  seems  strange  enough  ;)  I  add  (to  increase  the  wonder)  that  in 
'  yo^ir  indirect  way  it  is  much  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men 
'  receive  and  embrace  error,  than  the  truth  :  and  that,  i.  Because  men 
'  out  of  the  right  way  are  as  apt,  and  I  think  I  may  say  aptcr,  to  use 
'  force  than  others  ;  which  is  doubtless  an  irrefragable  demonstration, 
'  that  force  used  by  the  magistrate  to  bring  men  to  receive  and  embrace 
'  the  truth  which  must  save  them,  is  much  more  proper  and  likely  to 
'  make  men  receive  error  than  the  truth.'  And  then  you  ask  me,  '  How 
'  we  come  to  talk  here  of  what  men  out  of  the  right  way  are  apt  to  do, 
'  to  bring  others  into  their,  i.e.  a  wrong,  way  ;  where  we  are  only  en- 
'  quiring,  what  may  be  done  to  bring  men  to  the  right  way.  For  you 
'  must  put  me  in  hand,  you  say,  that  this  is  our  question,  viz.  Whether 
'the  magistrate  has  any  right  to  use  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true 
'  religion.'  Whether  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters 
of  religion,  as  you  more  truly  state  it,  is  the  main  question  between  us, 
I  confess.  But  the  question  here  between  us  is  about  the  usefulness 
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of  force  your  way  applied  ;  which  being  to  punish  dissenters  as  dis 
senters,  to  make  them  consider,  I  shewed  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  And  to  this,  you  were  here  answering.  Whereby,  I  suppose,  it 
is  plain  that  the  question  here  is  about  the  usefulness  of  force,  so  ap 
plied.  And  I  doubt  not  but  my  readers,  who  are  not  concerned,  when 
the  question  in  debate  will  not  serve  your  turn,  to  have  another  sub 
stituted,  will  take  this  for  a  regular  and  natural  way  of  arguing,  viz. 
'  That  force,  your  way  applied,  is  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men 
'embrace  error  than  the  truth  ;  because  men  out  of  the  right  way  are 
'as  apt,  I  think  I  may  say  apter,  to  use  force  than  others.'  You  need 
not  then  ask  as  you  do,  '  How  we  come  to  talk  here  of  men  out  of  the 
'  right  way.'  You  see  how.  If  you  do  not,  I  know  not  what  help  there 
is  for  your  eyes.  And  I  must  content  myself  that  any  other  reader 
that  has  eyes,  will  not  miss  it.  And  I  wonder  that  you  should  :  since 
you  know  I  have  on  several  occasions  argued  against  the  use  of  force 
in  matters  of  religion,  upon  a  supposition,  that  if  any  one,  then  all 
magistrates,  have  a  just  pretence  and  right  to  use  it ;  which  has  served 
you  in  some  places  for  matter  of  great  reproof,  and  in  others,  of  sport 
and  diversion.  But  because  so  plain  a  thing  as  that  was  so  strange  to 
you,  that  you  thought  it  a  ridiculous  paradox  to  say,  'That  for  all 
'magistrates  to  suppose  the  religion  they  believed  to  be  true,  was 
'  equally  just  and  reasonable  ;'  and  because  you  took  no  notice  of  the 
words  adjoined  that  proved  it,  viz.  '  Unless  we  can  imagine  every  where 
'  but  in  England,  [or  where  the  national  religion  is  the  true]  men  believe 
'what  at  the  same  time  they  think  to  be  a  lie,'  I  have  taken  the  pains 
to  prove  it  to  you  more  at  large  in  another  place,  and  therefore  shall 
make  bold  to  use  it  here  as  an  argument  against  force,  viz.  That  if  it 
have  any  efficacy,  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  '  Because  men  out 
'of  the  right  way  are  as  apt,  or  apter  to  use  it :'  and  I  shall  think  it  a 
good  one  till  you  have  answered  it. 

It  is  a  good  and  a  sure  way,  and  shews  a  zeal  to  the  cause,  still  to 
hold  fast  the  conclusion,  and  whatever  be  in  debate,  return  still  to  one's 
old  position.  I  arguing  against  what  you  say  for  the  use  of  force,  viz. 
'  That  force  used  not  to  convince  by  its  own  proper  efficacy,  but  only 
'  to  make  men  consider,  might  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  do  some 
'  service  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  ;'  after  other 
arguments  against  it,  I  say,  that  '  whatever  efficacy  there  is  in  force, 
'  your  way  applied,  i.e.  to  punish  all,  and  none  but,  dissenters  from  the 
'national  church,  makes  against  you  :'  and  the  first  reason  I  give  for 
it,  is  in  these  words  ;  '  Because  men  out  of  the  right  way,  are  as  apt  or 
'  apter  to  use  force  than  others.'  Which  is  what  you  are  here  answer 
ing.  And  what  can  be  done  better  to  answer  it,  than  to  the  words  I 
have  above  cited,  to  subjoin  these  following  ?  '  Now  whereas  our 
'  author  says,  that  penalties  or  force  is  absolutely  impertinent  in  this 
'  case,  because  it  is  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind  ;  to  which,  you 
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'answer,  that  though  force  be  not  proper  to  convince  the  mind,  yet  it  is 
'  not  absolutely  impertinent  in  this  case,  because  it  may  however,  do 
'  some  service  towards  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  which 
'must  save  them,  by  bringing  them  to  consider  those  reasons  and 
'  arguments  which  are  proper  to  convince  the  mind  ;  and  which,  with- 
*  out  being  forced,  they  would  not  consider.'  Here  I  tell  you, '  No, 
'  but  it  is  much  more  proper  and  likely  to  make  men  receive  and  em- 
'  brace  error  than  truth  ;  because  men  out  of  the  right  way  are  as  apt 
'  and  perhaps  apter,  to  use  force  than  others.'  Which  you  tell  me,  '  is 
'as  good  a  proof  you  believe  as  the  thing  would  permit :  for  otherwise, 
'  you  suppose  I  would  have  given  you  a  better.'  And  thus  you  have 
certainly  gained  the  cause.  For  I  having  proved  that  force,  your  way 
applied,  whatever  efficacy  it  had,  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  that  it  cannot  do  some  service  towards  the 
bringing  men  to  embrace  the  truth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  absolutely 
impertinent.  But  since  you  think  this  apt  enough  to  prove  the  use  of 
force  in  matters  of  religion  impertinent.  I  shall  farther  shew  you  that 
force,  applied  your  way  to  make  people  consider,  and  so  to  make  them 
embrace  the  truth,  is  impertinent. 

Your  way  is  to  lay  penalties  on  men  for  nonconformity,  as  you  say, 
to  make  men  consider  :  now  here  let  me  ask  any  one  but  you,  whether 
it  be  not  utterly  impertinent  so  to  lay  penalties  on  men,  to  make  them 
consider,  when  they  can  avoid  those  penalties  without  considering  ? 
But  because  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  force,  your  way  applied,  utterly 
impertinent,  I  shall  shew  you  in  the  next  place,  that  were  a  law  made 
to  punish  not  barely  nonconformity,  but  nonconsideration,  those  penal 
ties  laid  on  not  considering,  would  be  utterly  impertinent ;  because  it 
could  never  be  proved  that  a  man  had  not  considered  the  arguments 
offered  him.  And  therefore  all  law-makers  till  you,  in  all  their  penal  laws 
about  religion,  laid  all  their  penalties  upon  not  embracing  ;  and  it  was 
against  that,  that  our  author  was  arguing  when  he  said  penalties,  in 
this  case,  are  absolutely  impertinent ;  because  they  are  not  proper  to 
convince  the  mind.  For  in  that  case,  when  penalties  are  laid  on  men 
for  not  embracing,  it  is  plain  they  are  used  as  a  means  to  make  men 
embrace  :  which,  since  those  who  are  careless  in  matters  of  religion 
can  do  without  considering,  and  those  who  are  conscientious  cannot 
do  without  conviction  ;  and  since  penalties  can  in  no  wise  convince  ; 
this  use  of  them  is  absolutely  impertinent,  and  will  always  be  so  till 
you  can  shew  a  way  how  they  can  be  used  in  religion,  not  as  motives 
to  embrace,  but  as  motives  barely  to  make  men  consider.  For  if  you 
punish  them  on  when  they  tell  you  they  have  considered  your  argu 
ments,  but  are  not  convinced  by  them,  and  you  judge  of  their  having 
not  considered,  by  nothing  but  their  not  embracing,  it  is  plain  you  use 
penalties  instead  of  arguments  to  convince  them  ;  since  without  con 
viction,  those  whom  our  author  pleads  for,  cannot  embrace  :  and  those 
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who  do  embrace  without  conviction,  it  is  all  one  as  if  they  did  not 
embrace  at  all,  they  being  not  one  jot  the  more  in  the  way  of  salvation; 
and  so  penalties  are  absolutely  impertinent.  But  embracing  in  the 
sense  of  the  law,  and  yours  too,  when  you  say  men  have  not  considered 
as  they  ought  as  long  as  they  reject,  is  nothing  but  outward  conformity, 
or  an  outward  profession  of  embracing,  wherewith  the  law  is  satisfied, 
and  upon  which  the  penalties  cease.  Now  penalties  used  to  make  men 
in  this  sense  embrace,  are  absolutely  impertinent  to  bring  men  to 
embrace  in  earnest,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  believe  :  because  an  out 
ward  profession,  which  in  this  case  is  the  immediate  end  to  which 
penalties  are  directed,  and  beyond  which  they  do  not  reach,  is  no 
proper  means  to  produce  in  men  consideration,  conviction,  or  believing. 
What  can  be  more  impertinent  than  to  vex  and  disease  people  with 
the  use  of  force,  to  no  purpose  ?  and  that  force  must  needs  be  to  no 
purpose,  which  is  so  applied  as  to  leave  the  end  for  which  it  is  pre 
tended  to  be  used,  without  the  means  which  is  acknowledged  necessary 
for  its  attainment.  That  this  is  so  in  your  way  of  using  force,  will 
easily  appear  from  your  hypothesis.  You  tell  us  at  large  in  your 
'  Argument  considered,'  that  mens  lusts  hinder  them  from  even  im 
partial  consideration  and  examination  of  matters  in  religion  :  and 
therefore  force  is  necessary  to  remove  this  hindrance.  You  tell  us 
likewise  at  large  in  your  Letter,  that  mens  corrupt  nature  and  beloved 
lusts  hinder  them  also  from  embracing  the  true  religion,  and  that  force 
is  necessary  likewise  to  remove  this  obstacle.  Now  in  your  way  of 
using  force,  wherein  penalties  are  laid  on  men  till,  and  no  longer  than 
till,  they  are  made  outwardly  to  conform,  force  is  so  applied,  that  not 
withstanding  the  intention  of  the  law-maker,  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
neither  the  obstacle  to  impartial  examination,  rising  from  mens  lusts, 
nor  the  aversion  to  the  embracing  the  true  religion,  arising  from  mens 
corrupt  nature,  can  be  removed  :  unless  they  can  be  removed  without 
that,  which  you  suppose  necessary  to  their  removal.  For  since  a  man 
may  conform,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  impartial  examining 
or  embracing  on  the  one  hand,  or  suffering  the  penalties  on  the  other  ; 
it  is  unavoidable,  that  he  should  neither  impartially  examine  nor  em 
brace,  if  penalties  are  necessary  to  make  him  do  either  ;  because 
penalties,  which  are  the  necessary  remedies  to  remove  those  hin 
drances,  were  never  applied  to  them ;  and  so  those  obstacles  not  being 
removed  for  want  of  their  necessary  remedy,  must  continue  on  to 
hinder  both  examining  and  embracing.  For  penalties  cannot  be  used 
as  a  means  to  any  end,  or  be  applied  to  the  procuring  any  action  to  be 
done,  which  a  man  from  his  lusts  or  any  other  cause,  has  an  aversion 
to  ;  but  by  putting  them  as  it  were  in  one  scale  as  a  counterbalance  to 
that  aversion,  and  the  action  in  the  other  scale,  and  putting  a  man 
under  the  necessity  of  chusing  the  one  or  the  other  :  where  that  is  not 
done,  the  penalty  may  be  avoided,  the  aversion  or  obstacle  hath  no- 
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thing  to  remove  it,  and  so  the  action  must  remain  undone.  So  that  if 
penalties  be  necessary  to  make  men  impartially  examine  and  really 
embrace  ;  if  penalties  are  not  so  laid  on  men  as  to  make  the  alterna 
tive  to  be  either  suffering  the  penalties  or  conforming  ;  it  is  impossible 
that  men  who  without  penalties  would  not  impartially  examine  or 
really  embrace  the  true  religion,  should  ever  do  either  ;  and  then  I 
beseech  you  consider  whether  penalties,  your  way  applied,  be  imperti 
nent  or  no. 

The  necessity  of  penalties  is  only  where  there  is  some  inclination  or 
biass  in  a  man,  whencesoever  arising,  that  keeps  him  from  doing  some 
thing  in  his  power,  which  he  cannot  be  brought  to  without  the  incon- 
veniencies  of  some  penal  infliction.  The  efficacy  of  penalties  lies  in 
this,  that  the  inconvenience  to  be  suffered  by  the  penalties  overbalance 
the  biass  or  inclination  which  leans  the  man  the  other  way,  and  so 
removes  the  obstacle  ;  and  the  application  of  this  remedy  lies  only  in 
putting  a  man  under  the  necessary  choice  either  of  doing  the  action,  or 
suffering  the  penalty  :  so  that  in  whatever  case  a  man  has  not  been 
put  under  that  necessity,  there  penalties  have  never  been  applied  to 
the  procuring  that  action  ;  for  the  obstacle  or  aversion  to  it  has  never 
had  its  nece5sary  remedy. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  it  is  not  absolutely  impertinent,  because  it  may 
possibly  '  do  some  service  indirectly  and  at  a  distance/  and  be  the 
occasion  that  some  may  consider  and  embrace.  If  whatever  may  by 
accident  contribute  to  any  end,  may  be  used  not  impertinently  as  a 
m^ans  to  that  end,  nothing  that  I  know  can  be  impertinent  ;  and  a 
penalty  of  twelve  pence  a  time  laid  on  them  for  being  drunk,  may  be 
said,  to  be  a  pertinent  means,  to  make  men  Cartesians,  or  conformists: 
because  it  may  indirectly  and  at  a  distance  do  some  service,  by  %eing 
an  occasion  to  make  some  men  consider  their  mispending  their  time  ; 
whereby  it  may  happen  that  one  may  betake  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  where  he  may  meet  with  arguments  proper  and  fit  to  con 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  that  philosophy  ;  as  another  betaking  him 
self  to  the  study  of  divinity,  may  consider  arguments  proper  and  fit  to 
make  him,  whether  it  be  in  England,  Holland,  or  Denmark,  of  the  na 
tional  profession,  which  he  was  not  of  before. 

Just  thus,  and  no  otherwise,  does  twelve  pence  a  Sunday,  or  any 
other  penalty  laid  on  nonconformity,  make  men  study  and  embrace  the 
true  religion  ;  and  whatever  you  will  call  the  service  it  does,  direct  or 
indirect,  near  or  at  a  distance,  it  is  plain  it  produces  that  effect,  and 
conduces  to  that  end  merely  by  accident  ;  and  therefore  must  be 
allowed  to  be  impertinent  to  be  used  to  that  purpose. 

That  your  way  of  using  force  in  matters  of  religion,  even  in  a  coun 
try  where  the  magistrate  is  of  the  true  religion,  is  absolutely  imperti 
nent  ;  I  shall  further  shew  you  from  your  own  positions. 

Here  in  the  entrance  give  me  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  you  con- 
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found  two  things  very  different,  viz.  your  way  of  applying  force,  and 
the  end  for  which  you  pretend  you  use  it.     And  this  perhaps  may  be  it 
which  contributes  to  cast  that  mist  about  your  eyes,  that  you  always 
return  to  the  same  place,  and  stick  to  the  same  gross  mistake.      For 
here  you  say,  '  Force,  your  way  applied,  i.  e.  to  bring  men  to  embrace 
the  truth  which  must  save  them  :'  but,  Sir,  to  bring  men  to  embrace 
the  truth,  is  not  your  way  of  applying  force,  but  the  end  for  which  you 
pretend  it  is  applied.     Your  way  to  punish  men,  as  you  say,  moderately 
for  being  dissenters  from  the  national  religion  ;  this  is  your  way  of 
using  force.     Now  if  in  this  way  of  using  force,  force  does  service 
merely  by  accident,  you  will  then,  I  suppose,  allow  it  to  be  absolutely 
impertinent.     For  you  say,  '  If  by  doing  service  by  accident,  I  mean 
lomg  it  but  seldom,  and  beside  the  intention  of  the  agent,  you  assure 
^  me,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  you  mean  when  you  say  force  may  indi 
rectly,  and  at  a  distance,  do  some  service.'     For  in  that  use  of  force 
which  you  defend,  the  effect  is  both  intended  by  him  that  uses  it,  and 
withal,  you  'doubt  nof,  so  often  attained,  as  abundantly  to  manifest  the 
usefulness  of  it.'     Whereby  it  is  plain,  the  two  marks,  whereby  you 
distinguished  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness,  from  that 
which  is  by  accident,  are  that,  that  by  accident  does  service  but  seldom 
and  beside  the  intention  of  the  agent,  but  yours  the  contrary. 

First,  as  to  the  intention,  you  tell  us,  in  the  use  of  force,  which  you 
defend,    the  effect  is  intended  by  him  that  uses  it  ;'  that  is,  those  who 
made  laws  to  punish  nonconformists,  designed  those  penalties  to  make 
all  men,  under  their  power,  '  consider  so  as  to  be  convinced  of  a»d 
embrace  the  truths  that  should  save  them.'     If  one  should  ask  you 
how  you  knew  it  to  be  their  intention,  can  you  say  they  ever  told  you 
so  ?  tff  they  did  not,  then  so  far  you  and  I  know  their  intentions  alike 
Did  they  ever  say  so  in  those  laws  ?  nor  that  neither.      Those  versed 
then  m  the  interpretation  of  laws,  will  tell  you  nothing  can  be  known 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  in  any  law,  of  which  the  law  is 
wholly  silent  :  that  way  then  you  cannot  know  it   to  have  been  their 
intention,  if  the  law  says  nothing  of  it.     Whatever  was  the  intention  of 
former  law-makers,  if  you  had  read  with  attention  the  last  act  of  uni 
formity  of  Car.  II.  printed  before  the  common-prayer  book,  I  conclude 
you  would  have  been  better  satisfied  about  the  intention  of  the  then  law 
makers  m  that  law  ;  for  I  think  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  any  one  who 
will  look  into  that  statute,  than  that  their  only  end  in  that  law  was  what 
they  have  expressed  in  these  words.     <  And  to  the  end  that  uniformity 
^  m  the  public*  worship  of  God  (which  is  so  much  desired)  may  be 
speedily  effected  ;'  which  was  driven  with  such  speed,  that  if  all  con- 
eraed  had  opportunity  to  get  and  peruse  the  then  established  liturgy, 
t  is  certain  they  had  not  overmuch  time  seriously  and  deliberately  to 
consider  of  all  the  parts  of  it  before  the  day  set  for  the  use  of  it. 
But  you  think,  they  ought  to  have  intended,  and  therefore  they  did  : 
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and  I  think  they  neither  ought,  nor  could,  in  making  those  laws,  intend 
so  unpracticable  a  thing  ;  and  therefore  they  did  not.  Which  being 
as  certain  a  way  of  knowledge  as  yours,  if  you  know  it  by  that  way  ; 
it  is  possible  you  and  I  may  at  the  same  time  know  contraries. 

But  you  know  it,  by  their  '  having  provided  sufficient  means  of  in- 
'struction  for  all  under  their  care,  in  the  true  religion  ;'  of  this  suffi 
cient  means,  we  have  something  to  say  in  another  place.  Penalties 
laid  expressly  on  one  fault,  have  no  evidence  that  they  were  designed 
to  mend  another,  though  there  are  sufficient  means  provided  of  mending 
it,  if  men  would  make  a  sufficient  use  of  them  :  unless  those  two  faults 
are  so  connected,  as  one  cannot  be  mended  without  the  other.  Now 
if  men  cannot  conform,  without  so  considering  as  to  be  convinced  of 
and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  you  may  know  that  penal 
ties  laid  on  nonconformity  were  intended  to  make  men  so  consider : 
but  if  men  may  conform  without  so  considering,  one  cannot  know  nor 
conclude  those  penalties  were  intended  to  make  men  so  consider,  what 
ever  provision  there  is  made  of  means  of  instruction. 

But  you  will  say,  it  is  evident  that  penalties  on  nonconformists  were 
intended  to  make  them  use  these  means  of  instruction,  because  they 
are  intended  for  the  bringing  men  to  church,  the  place  of  instruction. 
That  they  are  intended  to  bring  men  to  church,  the  place  of  preaching, 
that  I  grant ;  but  that  those  penalties  that  are  laid  on  men  for  not 
coming  to  church,  can  be  known  thereby  to  be  intended  to  make  men 
so  consider,  as  to  be  convinced  and  embrace  the  true  religion,  that  I 
deny  :  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  be  so,  if  what  you  say  be 
true,  where  you  tell  us  that  '  the  magistrates  concern  themselves  for 
'  compliance  or  conformity,  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction.' 
If  therefore  the  magistrates  are  concerned  for  mens  conformity,  only 
as  the  fruit  of  their  conviction,  and  coming  to  church  be  that  con 
formity  ;  coming  to  church  cannot  be  intended  as  a  means  of  their 
conviction  :  unless  it  be  intended  they  should  be  convinced,  before 
they  are  convinced. 

But  to  shew  you,  that  you  cannot  pretend  the  penalty  of  laws  for 
conformity,  to  proceed  from  a  care  of  the  souls  of  all  under  the  magis 
trate's  power,  and  so  to  be  intended  to  make  them  all  consider,  in  any 
sense  :  can  you  or  any  one,  know  or  suppose,  that  penalties  which  arc 
laid  by  the  law  on  nonconformity,  are  intended  to  make  all  men  con 
sider  ;  where  it  is  known  that  a  great  number,  under  the  magistrate's 
power,  are  dispensed  with,  and  privileged  from  those  penalties  ?  How 
many,  omitting  the  Jews,  are  there  ;  for  example,  in  the  king  of  Eng 
land's  dominions,  under  his  care  and  power,  of  the  Walloon,  and 
French  church  ;  to  whom  force  is  never  applied,  and  they  live  in  secu 
rity  from  it  ?  How  many  Pagans  are  there  in  the  Plantations,  many 
whereof  born  in  his  dominions,  of  whom  there  was  never  any  care 
taken,  that  they  should  so  much  as  oome  to  church,  or  be  in  the  least 
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instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ?  And  yet  must  we  believe,  or  can 
you  pretend,  that  the  magistrate's  use  of  force,  against  nonconform 
ists,  is  to  make  all  his  subjects  consider,  '  so  as  to  be  convinced  of 
'  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them?'  If  you  say,  in  your 
way  you  mean  no  such  indulgence  :  I  answer,  the  question  is  not  of 
yours,  but  the  magistrate's  intention  ;  though  what  your  intention  is, 
who  would  have  the  want  of  consideration,  or  knowledge,  in  conform 
ists,  exempt  from  force,  is  visible  enough. 

Again :  Those  penalties  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  intended  to  make 
men  consider,  which  are  laid  on  those  who  have,  or  may  have  already 
considered  :  and  such  you  must  grant  to  be  the  penalties  laid  in  Eng 
land  on  nonconformists  ;  unless  you  will  deny,  that  any  nonconformist 
has,  or  can  consider,  so  as  to  be  convinced,  or  believe,  and  embrace  the 
truth  that  must  save  him.  So  that  you  cannot  vouch  the  intention  of 
the  magistrate,  where  his  laws  say  nothing ;  much  less  affirm,  that 
force  is  intended  to  produce  a  certain  end  in  all  his  subjects,  which  is 
not  applied  to  them  all,  and  is  applied  to  some  who  have  attained  that 
end  already  :  unless  you  have  a  privilege  to  affirm,  against  all  appear 
ance,  whatsoever  may  serve  your  cause.  But  to  learn  some  modera 
tion  in  this,  I  shall  send  you  to  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans.  For 
whatever  charitable  wishes  magistrates  may  sometimes  have  in  their 
thoughts,  which  I  meddle  not  with  ;  no  body  can  say,  that  in  making 
the  laws,  or  in  the  use  of  force,  we  are  speaking  of,  they  intended  to 
make  men  consider  and  examine,  so  as  'to  be  convinced  of,  andheart- 
'  ily  to  embrace,  the  truth  that  must  save  them/  but  he  that  gives  him 
self  the  liberty  to  say  any  thing. 

The  service  that  force  does,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance  ;  you  tell  us 
in  the  following  page,  is  to  make  people  '  apply  themselves  to  the  use 
'of  those  means  and  helps,  which  are  proper  to  make  them  what  they 
•  are  designed  to  be.'  In  the  case  before  us,  What  are  men  designed 
to  be  ?  Holy  believers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  world,  without  which  no 
salvation,  no  seeing  of  God  in  the  next.  Let  us  see  now,  whether  force, 
your  way  applied,  can  be  suited  to  such  a  design,  and  so  intended  for 
that  end. 

You  hold,  that  all  out  of  the  national  church,  where  the  religion  of 
the  national  church  is  true,  should  be  punished,  and  ought  to  have 
force  used  to  them  :  and  again,  you  grant  that  those  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  national  church,  ought  not  to  be  punished,  or  be 
under  the  stroke  of  force  ;  nor  indeed  in  your  way  can  they.  If  now 
the  effect  be  to  prevail  with  men,  to  consider  as  they  ought,  so  that 
they  may  become  what  they  are  designed  to  be :  how  can  any  one 
think,  that  you,  and  they  who  use  force  thus,  intend,  in  the  use  of  it, 
that  men  should  really  be  Christians,  both  in  persuasion  and  practice, 
without  which  there  is  no  salvation  ;  if  they  leave  off  force  before  they 
have  attained  that  effect?  Or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  they  in- 
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tend  any  thing  but  conformity  by  their  use  of  force,  if  they  leave  off 
the  use  of  it  as  soon  as  men  conform  ?  unless  you  will  say  that  an  out 
ward  conformity  to  the  national  church,  whose  religion  is  the  true  reli 
gion,  is  such  an  embracing  of  the  truth  as  is  sufficient  to  salvation  :  or 
that  an  outward  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  same  with 
being  really  a  Christian  ;  which  possibly  you  will  not  be  very  forward 
to  do,  when  you  recollect  what  you  meet  with  in  the  sermons  and 
printed  discourses,  of  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  concerning 
the  ignorance  and  irreligion  of  conformists  themselves.  For  penalties 
can  never  be  thought,  by  any  one,  but  he  that  can  think  against  com 
mon  sense,  and  what  he  pleases,  to  be  intended  for  any  end,  which  by 
that  constitution,  and  law  whereby  they  are  imposed,  are  to  cease  be 
fore  that  end  be  attained.  And  will  you  say,  that  all  who  are  conform 
able,  have  so  well  considered,  that  they  believe,  and  heartily  embrace, 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  must  save  them  :  when  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  that  a  great  many  conformists  do  not  so  much  as  understand 
them  ?  But  the  ignorance  of  irreligiousness  to  be  found  amongst  con 
formists,  which  your  way  of  talking,  forces  me  in  some  places  to  take 
notice  of,  let  me  here  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  lay  not  the  blame  of  upon 
conformity,  but  upon  your  use  of  force  to  make  men  conform.  For 
whatever  the  religion  be,  true  or  false,  it  is  natural  for  force,  and  pe 
nalty,  so  applied,  to  bring  the  irreligious, and  those  who  are  careless  and 
unconcerned  for  the  true,  into  the  national  profession  :  but  whether  it 
be  fitter  for  such  to  be  kept  out,  rather  than  by  force  to  be  driven  into, 
the  communion  of  any  church,  and  owned  as  members  of  it,  those  who 
have  a  due  care  and  respect  for  truly  religious  and  pious  conformists, 
were  best  consider. 

But  farther,  if,  as  you  say,  the  opposition  to  the  true  religion  lies  only 
in  mens  lusts,  it  having  light  and  strength  enough,  were  it  not  for  that, 
to  prevail  :  and  it  is  upon  that  account  only  that  force  is  necessary, 
there  is  no  necessity  at  all  to  use  force  on  men,  only  till  they  conform, 
and  no  farther  :  since  I  think  you  will  not  deny,  but  that  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  is  as  great  in  conformists  as  in  nonconformists  ;  in 
the  professors  of,  as  in  the  dissenters  from,  the  national  religion.  And 
therefore  either  force  was  not  necessary  before,  or  else  it  is  necessary 
still,  after  men  are  conformists  ;  unless  you  will  say,  that  it  is  harder 
for  a  man  to  be  a  professor,  than  a  Christian  indeed  :  and  that  the 
true  religion,  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  can,  without  the  help  of 
force,  prevail  over  a  man's  lusts  and  the  corruption  of  his  nature  ;  but 
it  has  need  of  the  help  of  force,  to  make  him  a  conformist  and  an 
outward  professor.  And  so  much  for  the  effect,  which  is  intended  by 
him  that  uses  it  in  that  use  of  force  which  you  defend. 

The  other  argument  you  bring  to  shew,  that  your  indirect,  and  at  a 
distance  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied,  is  not  by  accident,  is 
the  frequent  success  of  it.  Which  I  think  is  not  the  true  mark  of 
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what  is  not  by  accident  :  for  an  effect  may  not  be  by  accident,  though. 
it  has  never  been  produced  but  once  ;  and  is  certainly  as  little  by 
accident  the  first  time,  as  when  it  has  been  produced  a  thousand 
times.  That  then,  by  which  any  thing  is  excused  from  being  by  acci 
dent,  is  not  the  frequency  of  the  event,  but  that  whereon  the  frequency 
of  the  event  depends,  when  frequent  trials  are  made  ;  and  that  is  the 
proper,  natural,  direct  efficacy  of  the  cause  or  means  which  produces 
the  effect.  As  in  the  case  before  us,  penalties  are  the  cause  or  means 
used  to  produce  an  end  ;  the  proper  and  immediate  effect  of  penalties, 
is  to  produce  some  pain  or  inconvenience;  and  the  natural  effect  of 
that,  is  to  make  a  man,  who  naturally  flies  from  all  pain  or  inconveni 
ence,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  ;  whereby  it  naturally  and  directly  works 
upon  the  will  of  man,  by  proposing  to  him  this  unavoidable  choice 
of  doing  some  action,  or  enduring  the  pain  or  inconvenience  of  the 
penalty  annexed  to  its  omission.  When  the  pain  of  doing  the  action 
is  outweighed  in  the  sense  of  him  that  lies  under  the  penalty,  the  pain, 
that  by  the  law  is  annexed  to  the  omission,  operates  upon  his  will,  as 
naturally,  as  thirteen  ounces  in  one  scale,  laid  against  twelve  ounces 
in  the  other,  incline  the  balance,  and  bring  it  down  on  that  side. 
And  this  is  by  a  direct  and  natural  efficacy,  wherein  there  is  nothing 
of  chance. 

Let  us  see  then,  how  far  this  will  go  in  your  indirect,  and  at  a 
distance,  usefulness.  In  your  method,  the  action  you  propose  to  be 
done,  is  considering,  or  a  severe  and  impartial  examining  matters  of 
religion,  which  you  tell  us,  men  by  their  great  negligence  or  aversion 
are  kept  from  doing.  What  now  is  a  proper  means  to  produce  this  ? 
'  Penalties,  without  which,  you  tell  us,  it  will  not  be  done.'  How  now 
is  it  applied  in  your  method  ?  Conformity,  and  inens  neglect  or  aver 
sion  to  it,  is  laid  in  one  scale,  and  the  penalty  joined  to  the  omission 
of  it,  laid  in  the  other ;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  inconvenience  of  the 
penalty  overweighs  the  pains  of  or  aversion  to  conformity,  it  does  by 
a  direct  and  natural  efficacy  produce  conformity  :  but  if  it  produces  a 
severe  and  impartial  examination,  that  is  merely  by  accident ;  because 
the  inconvenience  of  the  penalty  is  not  laid  against  mens  aversion  or 
backwardness  to  examine  impartially,  as  a  counterbalance  to  that,  but 
against  their  aversion  or  backwardness  to  conform  ;  and  so  whatever 
it  does,  indirectly,  and  at  a  distance,  it  is  certain  its  making  men 
severely  and  impartially  examine,  if  ever  that  happens,  is  as  much  by 
accident,  as  it  would  be  by  accident,  if  a  piece  of  lead  laid  in  one  scale 
as  a  counterpoise  to  feathers  in  the  opposite  scale,  should  move  or 
weigh  down  gold  that  was  put  in  the  scale  of  another  pair  of  balances, 
which  had  no  counterpoise  laid  against  it.  Unless  you  will  say  there 
is  a  necessary  connexion  between  conformity,  and  a  severe  and  im 
partial  examination. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  though  it  be  not  possible  that 
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penalties  should  produce  examination  but  by  mere  accident,  because 
examination  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  conformity,  or  the  pro 
fession  of  any  religion  ;  yet  since  there  are  some  who  will  not  take  up 
any  profession  without  a  severe  and  impartial  examination,  penalties 
for  nonconformity  will,  by  a  direct  and  natural  efficacy,  produce  ex 
amination  in  all  such.  To  which  I  answer,  That  those  are,  if  we  may 
believe  what  you  say,  so  very  few,  that  this  your  remedy,  which  you 
put  into  the  magistrate's  hands,  to  bring  all  his  subjects  to  consider 
and  examine,  will  not  work  upon  one  in  a  thousand  ;  nay,  it  can  work 
on  none  at  all,  to  make  them  severely  and  impartially  examine,  but 
merely  by  accident.  For  if  they  are  men,  whom  a  slight  and  partial 
examination,  which  upon  your  principles  you  must  say,  sufficed  to 
make  nonconformists,  a  slight  and  partial  examination  will  as  well 
serve  to  make  them  conformists  ;  and  so  penalties  laid  on  them  to 
make  them  conform,  can  only  by  accident  produce  a  severe  and  im 
partial  examination,  in  such  men,  who  can  take  up  the  profession  of 
any  religion  without  a  severe  and  impartial  examination,  no  more 
than  it  can,  otherwise  than  by  accident,  produce  any  examination  in 
those  who,  without  any  examination,  can  take  up  the  profession  of 
any  religion. 

And  in  those  very  few,  who  take  not  up  the  profession  of  any  re 
ligion  without  a  severe  and  impartial  examination,  that  penalties  can 
do  any  service,  to  bring  them  either  to  the  truth  that  must  save  them, 
or  so  much  as  to  outward  conformity,  but  merely  by  accident  ;  that 
also  is  evident.  Because  all  such  in  a  country,  where  they  dissent  from 
the  national  religion,  must  necessarily  have  severely  and  impartially 
examined  already,  or  else  you  destroy  the  supposition  this  argument  is 
built  on,  viz.  that  they  are  men  who  do  severely  and  impartially  ex 
amine  before  they  chuse.  And  if  you  lay,  or  continue  your  penalties 
on  men,  that  have  so  examined,  it  is  plain  you  use  them  instead  of 
reasons  and  arguments  :  in  which  use  of  them,  you  confess  they  have 
no  proper  efficacy,  and  therefore  if  they  do  any  service,  it  is  merely  by 
accident. 

But  now  let  us  see  the  success  you  boast  of,  and  for  that  you  tell  us, 
that  you  doubt  not  but  it  is  « so  often  attained,  as  abundantly  to  mani- 
'  fest  the  usefulness  of  it.'  You  speak  here  of  it,  as  a  thing  tried,  and 
so  known,  that  you  doubt  not.  Pray  tell  us  where  your  moderate  (for 
great  ones  you  acknowledge  to  do  harm,  and  to  be  useless)  penalties 
have  been  used,  with  such  success,  that  we  may  be  past  doubt  too.  If 
you  can  shew  no  such  place,  do  you  not  vouch  experience  where  you 
have  none  ?  and  shew  a  willingness  not  to  doubt,  where  you  have  no 
assurance  ?  In  all  countries,  where  any  force  is  used  to  bring  men  to 
the  profession  of  the  national  religion,  and  to  outward  conformity,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  force  joining  with  their  natural  corrup 
tion,  in  bringing  them  into  the  way  of  preferment,  countenance,  pro- 
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tection,  ease,  and  impunity,  should  easily  draw  in  all  the  loose  and 
careless  in  matters  of  religion,  which  are  every  where  the  far  greater 
number  :  but  is  it  those  you  count  upon,  and  will  you  produce  them  as 
examples  of  what  force  has  done  to  make  men  consider,  study,  and 
embrace  the  true  religion?  Did  the  penalties  laid  on  nonconformity 
make  you  '  consider,  so  as  to  study,  be  convinced,  and  embrace  the 
'true  religion'?  Or  can  you  give  an  instance  of  any  one  in  whom  it 
produced  this  effect  ?  If  you  cannot,  you  will  have  some  reason  to 
doubt  of  what  you  have  said,  and  not  to  be  so  confident  that  the  effect 
you  talk  of  is  so  often  attained.  Not  that  I  deny,  but  that  God  may 
sometimes  have  made  these  punishments  the  occasions  to  men  of 
setting  themselves  seriously  on  considering  religion,  and  thence  they 
may  have  come  into  the  national  religion  upon  a  real  conviction  :  buc 
the  instances  of  it  I  believe  to  be  so  few,  that  you  will  have  reason  to 
remember  your  own  words,  where  you  speak  of  such  things  as,  'Any 
'  way,  at  any  time,  upon  any  person,  by  any  accident,  may  be  useful 
'towards  the  promoting  of  true  religion  :  if  men  should  thence  take 
'occasion  to  apply  such  things  generally,  who  sees  not,  that  however 
'  they  might  chance  to  hit  right  in  some  few  cases,  yet  upon  the  whole 
'  matter,  they  would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good.' 
You  and  I  know  a  country  wherein,  not  long  since,  greater  severities 
were  used  than  you  pretend  to  approve  of.  Were  there  not,  for  all 
that,  great  numbers  of  several  professions  stood  out,  who,  by  your  rule, 
ought  now  to  have  your  moderate  penalties  tried  upon  them  ?  And 
can  you  think  less  degrees  of  force  can  work,  and  often,  as  you  say, 
prevail,  where  greater  could  not  ?  But  perhaps  they  might  prevail  on 
many  of  those  to  return,  who  having  been  brought  into  the  communion 
of  the  church  by  former  penal  laws,  have  now  upon  the  relaxation  left 
it  again.  A  manifest  demonstration,  is  it  not?  That  'their  com- 
'  pliance  was  the  fruit  of  their  conviction  ;  and  that  the  magistrate 
'  was  concerned  for  their  compliance  only  as  the  fruit  of  their  convic- 
'tion:'  when  they,  as  soon  as  any  relaxation  of  those  laws  off  the 
penalties,  left  again  the  communion  of  the  national  church  ?  For  the 
lessening  the  number  of  Conformists,  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  those  things 
which  you  say  your  '  eyes  cannot  but  see  at  this  time  ;'  and  which  you, 
with  concern,  impute  to  the  late  relaxation.  A  plain  evidence  how 
presumable  it  is,  even  in  your  own  opinion,  that  those  who  conform,  do 
it  upon  real  conviction. 

To  conclude  :  These  proofs,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  as  good 
as  the  thing  will  admit,  will  serve  my  turn  to  shew,  that  force  is  im 
pertinent  ;  since  by  your  own  confession  it  has  no  direct  efficacy  to 
convince  men,  and  by  its  being  indirect  and  at  a  distance  useful,  is  not 
at  all  distinguished  from  being  barely  so  by  accident  :  since  you  can 
neither  prove  it  to  be  intended  for  that  end,  nor  frequently  to  succeed, 
which  are  the  two  marks  whereby  you  put  a  difference  between  in- 
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direct,  and  at  a  distance,  and  by  accident  :  this,  I  say,  is  enough  to 
shew  what  the  author  said,  is  true,  that  the  use  of  force  is  wholly  im 
pertinent.  Which,  whatever  others  do,  you  upon  another  reason  must 
be  forced  to  allow. 

You  profess  yourself  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  I  may  guess 
are  so  far  of  it,  as  to  have  subscribed  the  XXXIX  Articles,  which  if 
you  have  done,  and  assented  to  what  you  subscribed,  you  must  neces 
sarily  allow  that  all  force  used  for  the  bringing  men  to  the  true  re 
ligion,  is  'absolutely  impertinent;'  for  that  must  be  absolutely  im 
pertinent  to  be  used  as  a  means  which  can  contribute  nothin°-  at  all  to 
the  end  for  which  it  is  used.  The  end  here,  is  to  make  a  man  a  true 

instian,  that  he  may  be  saved  ;  and  he  is  then  and  then  only,  a  true 
Christian,  and  in  the  way  of  salvation,  when  he  believes,  and  with  sin 
cerity  obeys  the  Gospel.  By  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  you  hold,  that  WORKS  DONE  BEFORE  THE  GRACE  OF 
CHRIST  AND  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  HIS  SPIRIT,  ARE  NOT  PLEASING 

TO   GOD  ;   FOR  AS  MUCH  AS  THEY  SPRING  NOT  OF   FAITH   IN  JESUS 

CHRIST,  NEITHER  DO  THEY  MAKE  MEN  MEET  TO  RECEIVE  GR^CE, 

OR  AS  THE  SCHOOL-AUTHORS  SAY,  DESERVE  GRACE  OF  CONGRUITY  \ 
YEA  RATHER,  FOR  THAT  THEY  ARE  NOT  DONE  AS  GOD  HAS* 
WILLED  AND  COMMANDED  THEM  TO  BE  DONE,  WE  DOUBT  NOT  BUT 

THEY  HAVE  THE  NATURE  OF  SIN.  Now  if  it  be  impertinent  to  use 
force  to  make  a  man  do  more  than  he  can,  and  a  man  can  do  nothing 
to  procure  grace,  unless  sin  can  procure  it  ;  and  without  grace,  a  man 
cannot  believe,  or  live  so  as  to  be  a  true  Christian ;  it  is  certainly 
wholly  impertinent  to  use  force  to  bring  a  man  to  be  truly  a  Christian. 
To  hear  and  consider  is  in  mens  power,  you  will  say,  and  to  that  force 
may  be  pertinent  ;  I  grant  to  make  men  hear,  but  not  to  make  them 
consider,  in  your  sense,  which  you  tell  us,  is  to  '  consider  so  as  to  em- 
'  brace;'  if  you  mean  by  embracing  any  thing  but  outward  Conformity: 
and  that,  according  to  your  article,  contributes  nothing  to  the  attaining 
of  grace  ;  because  without  grace,  your  article  says  it  is  a  sin  ;  and  to 
conform  to  and  outwardly  profess  a  religion  which  a  man  does  not 
understand  and  heartily  believe,  every  one,  I  think,  judges  to  be  a  sin, 
and  no  fit  means  to  procure  the  grace  of  God. 

But  you  tell  us,  '  That  God  denies  his  grace  to  none  who  seriously 
ask  it.'     If  that  be  so,  methinks  force  should  most  properly  and  per- 
linently  be  used  to  make  men  seriously  pray  to  God  for  grace.     But 
low,  I  beseech  you,  will  this  stand  with  your  thirteenth  article  ?     For 
f  you  mean  by  seriously,  so  as  will  make  his  seeking  acceptable  to 
Sod,  that  cannot  be,  because  he  is  supposed  yet  to  want  grace  which 
alone  can  make  it  acceptable :  and  if  his  asking  has  the  nature  of  sin, 
as  in  the  article  you  do  not  doubt  but  it  has,  can  you  expect  that  sin 
ning  should  procure  the  grace  of  God  ?     You  will  I  fear  here,  without 
some  great  help  in  a  very  nice  distinction  from  the  school-authors,  be 
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forced  either  to  renounce  your  article  in  the  plain  sense  of  it,  and  so 
become  a  Dissenter  irom  the  Church  of  England,  or  else  acknowledge 
force  to  be  wholly  impertinent  to  the  business  of  true  religion  and 
salvation. 

Another  reason  I  gave  against  the  usefulness  of  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  was,  'Because  the  magistrates  of  the  world,  being  few  of  them 
'  in  the  right  way,  not  one  of  ten,  take  which  side  you  will,  perhaps  not 
'  one  of  a  hundred,  being  of  the  true  religion  ;  it  is  likely  your  indirect 
*  way  of  using  force  would  do  a  hundred,  or  at  least  ten  times,  as  much 
« harm  as  good.'  To  which  you  reply,  '  Which  would  have  been  to  the 
'  purpose  if  you  had  asserted  that  every  magistrate  may  use  force,  your 
'  indirect  way  (or  any  way)  to  bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  whatever 
'  that  be.  But  if  you  assert  no  such  thing,  (as  no  man  you  think  but 
'  an  atheist  will  assert  it)  then  this  is  quite  beside  the  business.'  I 
think  I  have  proved,  that  if  magistrates  of  the  true  religion  may  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  their  religion,  every  magistrate  may  use  force  to 
bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  when  he  thinks  it  the  true,  and  then  do 
you  look  where  the  atheism  will  light. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  having  quoted  these  following  words  of  mine; 
where  I  say,  '  Under  another  pretence,  you  put  into  the  magistrate's 

<  hands  as  much  power  to  force  men  to  his  religion,  as  any  the  openest 
'  persecutors  can  pretend  to.     I  ask  what  difference  is  there  between 
'  punishing  them  to  bring  them  to  mass,  and  punishing  them  to  bring 
'  them  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which  are  proper  and 
'sufficient  to  convince  them  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass?'    You 
reply:  'A  question  which  you  shall  then  think  yourself  obliged  to 
'  answer,  when  I  have  produced  those  reasons  and  arguments  which 

<  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  that  they  ought  to  go  to 
*mass.'     But  if  you  had  not  omitted  the  three  or  four  immediately  pre 
ceding  lines,  an  art  to  serve  a  good  cause,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
my  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  the  reader  would  have  seen  that  your 
reply  was  nothing  at  all  to  my  argument.     My  words  were  these, 

'  Especially,  if  you  consider,  that  as  the  magistrate  will  certainly  use 
'  it  [force]  to  force  men  to  hearken  to  the  proper  ministers  of  his  reh- 
« gion,  let  it  be  what  it  will ;  so  you  having  set  no  time  nor  bounds  to 
'  this  consideration  of  arguments  and  reasons  short  of  being  convinced, 
« you  under  another,'  etc.  My  argument  is  to  shew  of  what  advantage 
force,  your  way  applied,  is  like  to  be  to  the  true  religion,  since  it  puts 
as  much  force  into  the  magistrate's  hands  as  the  openest  persecutors 
can  pretend  to,  which  the  magistrates  of  wrong  persuasions  may  a 
will  use  as  well  as  those  of  the  true  ;  because  your  way  sets  no  other 
bounds  to  considering  short  of  complying.  And  then  I  ask,  '  What 
'  difference  there  is  between  punishing  you  to  bring  you  to  mass,  o 
'  punishing  you  to  consider  those  reasons  and  arguments  which  are 
'proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  mass?' 
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To  which  you  reply,  That  it  is  a  '  question  you  shall  then  think  your- 
'  self  obliged  to  answer,  when  I  have  produced  those  reasons  and  argu- 
'  ments  that  are  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  men  that  they  ought 
'  to  go  to  mass.'    Whereas,  the  objection  is  the  same,  whether  there  be 
or  be  not,  reasons  and  arguments  proper  to  convince  men,  that  they 
ought  to  go  to  mass ;  for  men  must  be  punished  on  till  they  have  so 
considered  as  to  comply  :  and  what  difference  is  there  then  between 
punishing  men  to  bring  them  to  mass,  and  punishing  them  to  make 
them  consider  so  as  to  go  to  mass  ?     But  though  I  pretend  not  to 
produce  any  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince 
you  or  all  men,  that  they  ought  to  go  to  mass  ;  yet  do  you  think  there 
are  none  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  any  men  ?  and  that  all  the 
Papists  in  the  world  go  to  mass  without  believing  it  their  duty  ?    And 
whosoever  believes  it  to  be  his  duty,  does  it  upon  reasons  and  argu 
ments,  proper  and  sufficient  to  convince  him,  though  perhaps  not  to 
convince  another,  that  it  is  so,  or  else  I  imagine  he  would  never  be 
lieve  at  all.     What  think  you  of  those  great  number?  of  Japaneses, 
that  resisted  all  sorts  of  torments,  even  to  death  itself,  for  the  Romish 
religion  ?     And  had  you  been  in  France  some  years  since,  who  knows 
but  the  arguments  the   king  of  France  produced  might   have  been 
proper  and  sufficient  to  have  convinced  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to 
mass  ?     I  do  not  by  this,  think  you  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  your 
religion,  than  you  profess  to  be.     But  arguments  set  on  with  force, 
have  a  strange  efficacy  upon  human   frailty ;   and  he  must  be  well 
assured  of  his  own  strength,  who  can  peremptorily  affirm,  he  is  sure 
he  should  have  stood,  what  above  a  million  of  people  sunk   under  : 
amongst  which,  it  is  great  confidence  to  say,  there  was  not  one  so  well 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  as  you  are  of  yours  ;  though 
some  of  them  gave  great  proofs  of  their  persuasion  in  their  sufferings 
for  it.     But  what  the  necessary  method  of  force  may  be  able  to  do,  to 
bring  any  one,  in  your  sense,  to  any  religion,  i.e.  to  an  outward  pro 
fession  of  it,  he  that  thinks  himself  secure  against,  must  have  a  greater 
assurance  of  himself,  than  the  weakness  of  decayed  and  depraved  na 
ture  will  well  allow.     If  you  have  any  spell  against  the  force  of  argu 
ments,  driven  with  penalties  and  punishments,  you  will  do  well  to 
teach  it  the  world ;  for  it  is  the  hard  luck  of  well  meaning  people  to 
be  often  misled  by  them,  and  even  the  confident  themselves  have  not 
seldom  fallen  under  them,  and  betrayed  their  weakness. 

To  my  demanding,  if  you  meant '  reasons  and  arguments  proper  and 
'  sufficient  to  convince  men  of  the  truth,  why  did  you  not  say  so  ? ' 
You  reply,  '  As  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man  that  reads  your  answer, 
'  to  think  otherwise.'  Whoever  reads  that  passage  in  your  A.  p.  5. 
cannot  possibly  think  you  meant  to  speak  out,  and  possibly  you  found 
some  difficulty  to  add  any  thing  to  your  words,  (which  are  these, 
'  Force  used  to  bring  men  to  consider  reasons  and  arguments  proper 
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'  and  sufficient  to  convince  them ')  that  might  determine  their  sense. 
For  if  you  had  said,  to  convince  them  of  truth  ;  then  the  magistrate 
must  have  made  laws  and  used  force  to  make  men  search  after  truth 
in  general,  and  that  would  not  have  served  your  turn  :  if  you  had  said 
to  convince  the  i  of  the  truth  of  the  magistrate's  religion,  that  would 
too  manifestly  have  put  the  power  in  every  magistrate's  hands,  which 
you  tell  us,  '  none  but  an  atheist  will  say.'  If  you  had  said,  to  con 
vince  them  of  the  truth  of  your  religion,  that  had  looked  too  ridiculous 
to  be  owned,  though  it  were  the  thing  you  meant  :  and  therefore  in 
this  strait,  where  nothing  you  could  say  would  well  fit  your  purpose, 
you  wisely  chuse  to  leave  the  sense  imperfect,  and  name  nothing  they 
were  to  be  convinced  of,  but  leave  it  to  be  collected  by  your  reader  out 
of  your  discourse,  rather  than  add  three  words  to  make  it  good  gram 
mar,  as  well  as  intelligible  sense. 

To  my  saying,  '  That  if  you  pretend  it  must  be  arguments  to  convince 
'  men  of  the  truth,  it  would  in  this  case  do  you  little  service  ;  because 
'  the  mass  in  France  is  as  much  supposed  the  truth,  as  the  liturgy  here.' 
You  reply,  '  So  that  it  seems,  that  in  my  opinion,  whatsoever  is 
'  supposed  the  truth,  it  is  the  truth,  for  otherwise  this  reason  of  mine  is 
'none  at  all/'  If,  in  my  opinion,  the  supposition  of  truth  authorizes 
the  magistrate  to  use  the  same  means  to  bring  men  to  it,  as  if  it  were 
true,  my  argument  will  hold  good,  without  taking  all  to  be  true  which 
some  men  suppose  true.  According  to  this  answer  of  yours,  to 
suppose  or  believe  his  religion  the  true,  is.  not  enough  to  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  use  force ;  he  must  know,  i.e.  be  infallibly  certain,  that 
his  is  the  true  religion.  We  will  for  once  suppose  you  our  magistrate, 
with  force  promoting  our  national  religion.  I  will  not  ask  you,  whether 
you  know  that  all  required  of  conformists,  is  necessary  to  salvation  : 
but  will  suppose  one  of  my  Pagans  asking  you,  whether  you  know 
Christianity  to  be  the  true  religion  ?  If  you  say,  Yes,  he  will  ask  you 
how  you  know  it  ?  and  no  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  answer  whereby 
our  Saviour  proved  his  mission  (Johnv.  36),  that 'the  works  which'  our 
Saviour  did,  '  bear  witness  of  him,  that  the  Father  sent  him.'  The 
miracles  that  Christ  did,  are  a  proof  of  his  being  sent  from  God,  and 
so  his  religion  the  true  religion.  But  then  you  will  be  asked  again, 
whether  you  know  that  he  did  those  miracles,  as  well  as  those  who 
saw  them  done  ?  If  you  answer,  Yes,  then  it  is  plain  that  miracles  are 
not  yet  withdrawn,  but  do  still  accompany  the  Christian  religion  with 
all  the  efficacy  and  evidence  that  they  had  upon  the  eye-witnesses  of 
them  ;  and  then  upon  your  own  ground,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of 
the  magistrate's  assistance,  miracles  still  supply  the  want  of  it.  If  you 
answer,  that  matter  of  fact  done  out  of  your  sight,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time  and  place,  cannot  be  known  to  you  as  certainly  as  it  was  to  the 
eye  witnesses  of  it,  but  that  you  upon  very  good  grounds  firmly  believe 
it ;  you  are  then  come  to  believing,  that  yours  is  the  true  religion,  and 
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if  that  be  sufficient  to  authorize  you  to  use  force,  it  will  authorize  any 
other  magistrate  of  any  other  religion  to  use  force  also.  For  whoevet 
believes  anything,  takes  it  co  be  true,  and  as  he  thinks  upon  good 
grounds ;  xnd  those  often  who  believe  on  the  weakest  grounds,  have 
the  strongest  confidence:  and  thus  all  magistrates  who  believe  their 
religion  to  be  true,  will  be  obliged  to  use  force  to  promote  it,  as  if  it 
tverc  the  true. 

To  my  saying  that  the  usefulness  of  force  your  way  applied,  amounts 
to  no  more  but  this,  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it  may  be  useful. 
You  reply, 'I  leave  it  to  be  judged  by  what  has  been  said; 'and  I 
leave  it  to  you  yourself  to  judge :  only,  that  you  may  not  forget,  I  shall 
here  remind  you  in  short  of  some  of  the  reasons  I  have  to  say  so; 
i.  You  grant  that  force  has  no  direct  efficacy  to  bring  men  to  embrace 
the  truth.     2.  You  distinguish  the  indirect,  and  at  a  distance  usefulness 
of  your  force,  from  that  which  is  barely  by  accident;  by  these  two 
marks,  viz.  First,  That  punishment  on  dissenters  for  nonconformity,  is, 
by  those  that  use  it,  intended  to  make  men  consider :  and  Secondly, 
That   your  moderate   punishments,  by   experience,   are   found   often 
successful ;  and  your  having  neither  of  these  marks,  it  must  be  con 
cluded  to  be  useful  only  by  accident :  and  such  an  usefulness,  as  I  said, 
'  One  cannot  deny,  to  auricular  confession,  doing  of  penance,  going 
'pilgrimages  to  saints,  and  what  not?     Yet  our  church  docs  not  think 
'  fit  to  use  them ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  they  may  have  some 
'of  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness;  that  is,  perhaps  may  do 
'some  service  indirectly,  and  by  accident.'     If  the  intention  of  those 
that  use  them,  and  the  success  they  will  tell  you  they  find  in  the  use 
of  them,  be   a  proof  of  doing  service  more  than  by  accident;  that 
cannot  be  denied  to  them  more  than  to  penalties,  your  way  applied. 
To  which,  let  me  add,  that  the  niccness  and  difficulty  there  is,  to  hit 
that  just  degree  of  force,  which  according  to  your  hypothesis,  must  be 
neither  so  much  as  to  do  harm,  nor  so  little  as  to  be  ineffectual;  for 
you  yourself  cannot  determine  it ;  makes  its  usefulness  yet  more  uncer 
tain  and  accidental.     And  after  all,  let  its  efficacy  to  work  upon  mens 
minds  be  what  it  will,  great  or  little,  it  being  sure  to  be  employed  ten, 
or  possibly  a  hundred  times,  to  bring  men  to  error,  for  once  that  it  is 
employed  to  bring  men   to  the   truth;   and  where   it   chances  to    be 
employed  on  the  side  of  truth,  it  being  liable  to  make  a  hundred,  or 
perhaps  a  thousand  outward  conformists,  for   one    true  and  sincere 
convert;  I  leave  it  also  to  be  judged  what  usefulness  it  is  like  to  be  of. 
To  shew  the  usefulness  of  force,  your  way  applied,  I  said,  '  Where 
'  the  law  punished  dissenters  without  telling  them  it  is  to  make  them 
'  consider,  they  may  through  ignorance  and  oversight  neglect  to  do  it.' 
You  answer,  'But  where  the  law  provides  sufficient  means  of  instruc- 
^tion  for  all,  as  well  as  punishment  for  dissenters,  it  is  so  plain  to  all 
'concerned,  that  the  punishment  is  intended  to  make  them  consider, 
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'  that  you  see  no  danger  of  mens  neglecting  to  do  it,  through  ignorance 
or  oversight.'  I  hope  you  mean  by  '  consider/  so  to  consider  as  not 
only  to  embrace  in  an  outward  profession,  for  then  all  you  say  is  but  a 
poor  fallacy,  for  such  a  considering  amounts  to  no  more  but  bare  out 
ward  conformity;  but  so  to  consider,  study,  and  examine  matters  of 
religion,  as  really  to  embrace,  what  one  is  convinced  to  be  the  true, 
with  faith  and  obedience.  If  it  be  so  plain  and  easy  to  understand, 
that  a  law,  that  speaks  nothing  of  it,  should  yet  be  intended  to  make 
men  consider,  search,  and  study,  to  find  out  the  truth  that  must  save 
them ;  I  wish  you  had  shewed  us  this  plainness.  For  I  confess  many 
of  all  degrees,  that  I  have  purposely  asked,  about  it,  did  not  ever  see, 
or  so  much  as  dream,  that  the  act  of  unifnvm^y.  or  against  conven 
ticles,  or  the  penalties  in  either  of  them,  >vev  ever  intended  to  make 
men  seriously  study  religion,  and  make  it  (litir  business  to  find  the 
truth  which  must  save  them ;  but  barely  to  make  men  conform.  But 
perhaps  you  have  met  with  handicrafts-men,  and  country-farmers, 
maid-servants,  and  day-labourers,  who  have  quicker  understandings, 
and  reason  better  about  the  intention  of  the  law,  for  these  as  well  as 
others  are  concerned.  If  you  have  not.  it  is  to  be  feared,  your  saying, 
'  it  is  so  plain,  that  you  see  no  danger  of  mens  neglecting  to  do  it, 
'  through  ignorance  or  oversight,'  is  more  for  its  serving  your  purpose, 
than  from  any  experience  you  have  that  it  is  so. 

When  you  will  enquire  into  this  matter,  you  will,  I  guess,  find  the 
people  so  ignorant  amidst  that  great  plainness  you  speak  of,  that  not 
one  of  twenty  of  any  degree,  amongst  the  conformists  or  nonconform 
ists,  ever  understood  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence  a  Sunday,  or  any 
other  of  our  penal  laws  against  nonconformity,  to  be  intended  to  set 
men  upon  studying  the  true  religion,  and  impartially  examining  what 
is  necessary  to  salvation.  And  if  you  would  come  to  Hudibras's 
decision,  I  believe  he  would  have  a  good  wager  of  it,  who  should  give 
you  a  guinea  for  each  one  who  had  thought  so,  and  receive  but  a 
shilling  for  every  one  who  had  not.  Indeed  you  do  not  say,  it  is  plain 
everywhere,  but  only,  '  where  the  law  provides  sufficient  means  of 
'instruction  for  all,  as  well  as  punishments  for  dissenters.'  From 
whence,  I  think  it  will  follow  that  that  contributes  nothing  to  make 
it  plain,  or  else  that  the  law  has  not  provided  sufficient  means  of 
instruction  in  England,  where  so  very  few  find  this  to  be  so  plain.  If 
by  this  sufficient  provision  of  means  of  instruction  for  all,  you  mean 
persons  maintained  at  the  publick  charge  to  preach  and  officiate  in  the 
publick  exercise  of  the  national  religion ;  I  suppose  you  needed  not 
this  restriction,  there  being  few  places  which  have  an  established 
national  religion,  where  there  is  not  such  means  of  instruction  pro 
vided  :  if  you  intend  any  other  means  of  instruction,  I  know  none  the 
law  has  provided  in  England  but  the  XXXIX  Articles,  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  Scripture ;  and  how  either  of  them  by  itself,  or  these  alto- 
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Aether,  with  a  national  clergy,  make  it  plain,  that  the  penalties  laid  on 
nonconformity,  are  intended  to  make  men  consider,  study,  and  impar 
tially  examine  matters  of  religion,  you  would  do  well  to  shew.  For 
magistrates  usually  know,  and  therefore  make  their  laws  accordingly, 
that  the  people  seldom  carry  either  their  intrepretation  or  practice 
beyond  what  the  express  letter  of  the  law  requires  of  them.  You  would 
do  well  also  to  shew,  that  a  sufficient  provision  of  means  of  instruction, 
cannot  but  be  understood  to  require  an  effectual  use  of  them,  which 
the  law  that  makes  that  provision  says  nothing  of.  But  on  the 
contrary,  contents  itself  with  something  very  short  of  it :  for  conformity 
or  coming  to  church,  is  at  least  as  far  from  considering,  studying,  and 
impartially  examining  matters  of  religion,  so  as  to  embrace  the  truth 
upon  conviction  and  with  an  obedient  heart;  as  being  present  at  a 
discourse  concerting  mathematicks,  and  studying  mathematicks,  so  as 
to  become  a  knowing  mathematician,  are  different  one  from  the  other. 

People  generally  think  they  have  done  their  duties  abundantly,  if 
they  have  been  at  church,  where  they  mind  anything  done  there  or  no : 
this  they  call  serving  of  God,  as  if  it  were  their  whole  duty ;  so  back 
ward  are  they  to  understand  more,  though  it  be  plain  the  law  of  God 
expressly  requires  more.  But  that  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  law  of 
the  land,  nobody  doubts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  answer  what  was  replied  to 
me  on  this  occasion,  viz.  If  the  magistrate  intended  any  thing  more  in 
those  laws  but  conformity,  would  he  not  have  said  it  ?  To  which  let 
me  add,  if  the  magistrate  intended  conformity  as  the  fruit  of  con 
viction,  would  he  not  have  taken  some  care  to  have  them  instructed 
before  they  conformed,  and  examined  when  they  did  ?  But  it  is  pre 
sumable  their  ignorance,  corruption,  and  lusts,  all  drop  off  in  the 
church-porch,  and  that  they  become  perfectly  good  Christians  as  soon 
as  they  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  church. 

If  there  be  any  whom  your  example  or  writing  hath  inspired  with 
acuteness  enough  to  find  out  this;  I  suspect  the  vulgar  who  have 
scarce  time  and  thought  enough  to  make  inferences  from  the  law,  which 
scarce  one  of  ten  of  them  ever  so  much  as  reads,  or  perhaps  under 
stands  when  read  ;  arc  still,  and  will  be  ignorant  of  it  :  and  those  who 
have  the  time  and  abilities  to  argue  about  it,  will  find  reason  to  think 
that  those  penalties  were  not  intended  to  make  men  examine  the  doc 
trine  and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  since  those  who  should  examine, 
are  prohibited  by  those  very  laws,  to  follow  their  own  judgments, 
which  is  the  very  end  and  use  of  examination,  if  they  at  all  differ  from 
the  religion  established  by  law.  Nor  can  it  appear  so  'plain  to  all 
'  concerned,  that  the  punishment  is  intended  to  make  them  consider  and 
'  examine/  when  they  see  the  punishments  you  say  are  to  make  people 
consider,  spare  those  who  consider  and  examine  matters  of  religion, 
as  little  as  any  of  the  most  ignorant  and  careless  dissenters. 

To  my  saying,  '  Some  dissenters  may  have  considered  already,  and 
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'  then  force  employed  upon  them  must  needs  be  useless  ;  unless  you 
'  can  think  it  useful  to  punish  a  man  to  make  him  do  that  which  he 
'  has  done  already.'  You  reply,  '  No  man  who  rejects  truth  necessary 
'  to  his  salvation,  has  considered  already  as  he  ought  to  consider.' 
The  words  '  as  he  ought,'  are  not,  as  I  take  it,  in  the  question  :  and  so 
'  your  answer  is,  '  No  man  who  rejects  the  truth  necessary  to  his  salva- 
'  tion,  hath  considered,  studied,  or  examined  matters  of  religion.'  But 
we  will  let  that  go  :  and  yet  with  that  allowance,  your  answer  will  be 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  you  will  dare  to  say,  that  all  dissenters 
reject  truth  necessary  to  salvation.  For  without  that  supposition,  that 
all  dissenters  reject  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  the  argument  and 
answer  will  stand  thus.  It  may  be  useless  to  punish  all  dissenters  to 
make  them  consider,  because  some  of  them  may  have  considered 
already.  To  which,  the  answer  is,  Yes,  some  of  them  may  have 
considered  already,  but  those  who  reject  truth  necessary  to  the  sal 
vation,  have  not  considered  as  they  ought. 

I  said,  'The  greatest  part  of  mankind,  being  not  able  to  discern 
'  betwixt  truth  and  falshood  that  depends  upon  long  and  many  proofs 
'and  remote  consequences  ;  nor  having  ability  enough  to  discover  the 
'  false  grounds,  and  resist  the  captious  and  fallacious  arguments  of 
'  learned  men  versed  in  controversies  ;  are  so  much  more  exposed,  by 
'the  force, which  is  used  to  make  them  hearken  to  the  information  and 
'  instruction  of  men  appointed  to  it  by  the  magistrate,  or  those  of  his 
'  religion,  to  be  led  into  falshood  and  error,  than  they  are  likely  this 
'  way  to  be  brought  to  embrace  the  truth  which  must  save  them ;  by  how 
'  much  the  national  religions  of  the  world  are,  beyond  comparison,  more 
'  of  them  false  or  erroneous,  than  such  as  have  God  for  their  author,  and 
'  truth  for  their  standard.'  You  reply, '  If  the  first  part  of  this  be  true,  then 
'  an  infallible  guide,  and  implicit  faith,  are  more  necessary  than  ever  you 
'  thought  them.'  Whether  you  conclude  from  thence  or  no,  that  then 
there  will  be  a  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide,  and  an  implicit  faith, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  unable  to 
discern,  as  I  said,  between  truth  and  falshood  depending  upon  long 
and  many  proofs,  etc.  But  whether  that  will  make  an  infallible  guide 
necessary  or  no,  imposition  in  matters  of  religion  certainly  will :  since 
there  can  be  nothing  more  absurd  imaginable,  than  that  a  man  should 
take  upon  him  to  impose  on  others  in  matters  of  their  eternal  concern 
ment,  without  being,  or  so  much  as  pretending  to  be,  infallible  :  for 
colour  it  with  the  name  of  considering,  as  much  as  you  please,  as  long 
as  it  is  to  make  men  consider  as  they  ought,  and  considering  as  they 
ought,  is  so  to  consider,  as  to  embrace  ;  the  using  of  force  to  make 
them  embrace  any  doctrine  or  opinion,  is  the  same  thing:  and  to  shew 
a  difference  betwixt  imposing  an  opinion,  and  using  force  to  make  it 
be  embraced,  would  require  such  a  piece  of  subtilty,  as  I  heard  lately 
from  a  learned  man  out  of  the  pulpit,  who  told  us,  that  though  two 
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things  he  named  were  all  one,  yet  for  distinction's  sake  he  would 
divide  them.  Your  reason  for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide,  is, 
'  For  if  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  be  not  able  to  discern  betwixt 
'  truth  and  falshood,  in  matters  concerning  their  salvation  (as  I  must 
'  mean  if  I  speak  to  the  purpose),  their  condition  must  needs  be  very 
'hazardous,  if  they  have  not  some  guide  or  judge,  to  whose  deter- 
'  ruination  and  direction  they  may  securely  resign  themselves.'  And 
therefore  they  must  resign  themselves  to  the  determination  and 
direction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  be  punished.  Here  it  is  like  you 
will  have  something  again  to  say  to  my  modesty  and  conscience,  for 
imputing  to  you  what  you  no  where  say.  I  grant  it,  in  direct  words, 
but  in  effect,  as  plainly  as  may  be.  The  magistrate  may  impose  sound 
creeds  and  decent  ceremonies,  i.e.  such  as  he  thinks  fit,  for  what  is 
sound  and  decent  he  I  hope  must  be  judge  ;  and  if  he  be  judge  of 
what  is  sound  and  decent,  it  amounts  to  no  more  but  what  he 
thinks  fit  :  and  if  it  be  not  what  he  thinks  fit,  why  is  one  ceremony 
preferred  to  another?  Why  one  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  put  into  the 
Creed  and  Articles,  and  another  as  sound  left  out  ?  They  are  truths 
necessary  to  salvation.  We  shall  see  that  in  good  time :  here  only  I 
ask,  does  the  magistrate  only  believe  them  to  be  truths  and  ceremonies 
necessary  to  salvation,  or  does  he  certainly  know  them  to  be  so?  II 
you  say  he  only  believes  them  to  be  so,  and  that  that  is  enough  to 
authorize  him  to  impose  them,  you,  by  your  own  confession,  authorize 
magistrates  to  impose  what  they  think  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
their  subjects'  souls;  and  so  the  king  of  France  did  what  he  was 
obliged  to,  when  he  said  he  would  have  all  his  subjects  saved,  and  so 
fell  to  dragooning. 

If  you  say  the  magistrate  certainly  knows  them  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  we  are  luckily  come  to  an  infallible  guide.  Well  then,  the 
sound  creeds  are  agreed  on  ;  the  confession  and  liturgy  are  framed  ; 
the  ceremonies  pitched  on  ;  and  the  terms  of  communion  thus  set  up, 
you  have  religion  established  by  law  :  and  what  now  is  the  subject  to 
do  ?  He  is  to  conform.  No  ;  he  must  first  consider.  Who  bids  him 
consider  ?  No  body ;  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  but  the  law  says  nothing 
to  him  of  it :  consider  or  not  consider,  if  he  conforms,  it  is  well,  and 
he  is  approved  of,  and  admitted.  He  docs  consider  the  best  he  can, 
but  finds  some  things  he  does  not  understand,  other  things  he  cannot 
believe,  assent  or  consent  to.  What  now  is  to  be  dohc  with  him  ?  He 
must  either  be  punished  on,  or  resign  himself  up  to  the  determination 
and  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  which  till  you  can  find  a  better 
name  for  it,  we  will  call  implicit  faith.  And  thus  you  have  provided 
a  remedy  for  the  hazardous  condition  of  weak  understandings,  in  that 
which  you  suppose  necessary  in  the  case,  viz.  an  infallible  guide  and 
implicit  faith,  in  matters  concerning  mcns  salvation. 

But  you  say,  '  For  your  part,  you  know  of  no  such  guide  of  God's 
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'appointing.'  Let  that  be  your  rule,  and  the  magistrate  with  his 
coactive  power,  will  be  left  out  too.  You  think  there  is  no  need  of  any 
such  ;  because  notwithstanding  the  long  and  many  proofs  and  remote 
consequences,  the  false  grounds,  and  the  captious  and  fallacious  argu 
ments  of  learned  men  versed  in  controversies,  '  with  which  I  (as  well 
'  as  those  of  the  Roman  communion)  endeavour  to  amuse  you ;  through 
'the  goodness  of  God,  the  truth  which  is  necessary  to  salvation  lies  so 
'  obvious  and  exposed,  to  all  that  sincerely  and  diligently  seek  it,  that 
'  no  such  person  shall  ever  fail  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  it.'  This 
then  is  your  answer,  that  'truths  necessary  to  salvation  are  obvious  ;' 
so  that  those  who  seek  them  sincerely  and  diligently,  are  not  in  danger 
to  be  misled  or  exposed  to  those  in  error,  by  the  weakness  of  their 
understandings.  This  will  be  a  good  answer  to  what  I  objected,  from 
the  danger  most  are  in  to  be  led  into  error,  by  the  magistrate's  adding 
force  to  the  arguments  for  their  national  established  religions  ;  when 
you  have  shewn  that  nothing  is  wont  to  be  imposed  in  national 
religions,  but  what  is  necessary  to  salvation :  or  which  will  a  little 
better  accommodate  your  hypothesis,  when  you  can  shew  that  nothing 
is  imposed,  or  required  for  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
but  what  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  consequently,  is  very  easy  and 
obvious  to  be  known,  and  distinguished  from  falshood.  And  indeed, 
besides  what  you  say  here,  upon  your  hypothesis,  that  force  is  lawful 
only  because  it  is  necessary  to  bring  men  to  salvation,  it  cannot  be 
lawful  to  use  it  to  bring  men  to  any  thing  but  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.  For  if  the  lawfulness  of  force  be  only  from 
the  need  men  have  of  it  to  bring  them  to  salvation,  it  cannot  law 
fully  be  used  to  bring  men  to  that  which  they  clo  not  need,  or  is  not 
necessary  to  their  salvation  ;  for  in  such  an  application  of  it,  it  is  not 
needful  to  their  salvation.  Can  you  therefore  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
required  to  be  believed  and  professed  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
what  lies  '  so  obvious  and  exposed  to  all  that  sincerely  and  diligently 
'  seek  it,  that  no  such  person  shall  ever  fail  of  attaining  the  knowledge 
'of  it'?  What  think  you  of  St.  Athanasius's  creed?  Is  the  sense  of 
that  so  obvious  and  exposed  to  every  one  who  seeks  it,  which  so  many 
learned  men  have  explained  so  different  ways,  and  which  yet  a  great 
many  profess  they  cannot  understand  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  your  or 
my  salvation,  that  you  or  I  should  believe  and  pronounce  all  those 
damned  who  do*not  believe  that  creed,  i.e.  every  proposition  in  it? 
which  I  fear  would  extend  to  not  a  few  of  the  Church  of  England, 
unless  we  can  think  that  people  believe,  i.e.  assent  to  the  proposi 
tions,  they  do  not  at  all  understand.  If  ever  you  were  acquainted 
with  a  country  parish,  you  must  needs  have  a  strange  opinion  of  them, 
if  you  think  all  the  plowmen  and  milkmaids  at  church  understood  all 
the  propositions  in  Athanasius's  creed;  it  is  more,  truly,  than  I  should 
be  apt  to  think  of  any  one  of  them,  and  yet  I  cannot  hence  believe 
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myself  authorized  to  judge  or  pronounce  them  all  damned  ;  it  is  too 
bold  an  intrenching  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  ;  to  their  own 
master  they  stand  or  fall. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  that  which  is  professed  and  must  be 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  is  evident  from 
the  XXXIX  Articles,  and  several  passages  in  the  Liturgy  :  and  yet  I 
ask  you,  whether  this  be  'so  obvious  and  exposed  to  all  that  diligently 
'  and  sincerely  seek'  the  truth,  that  one  who  is  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  sincerely  seeking  the  truth,  may  not  raise  to  him 
self  such  difficulties  concerning  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  may 
puzzle  him  though  he  be  a  man  of  study:  and  whether  he  may  not  push 
his  enquiries  so  far  as  to  be  staggered  in  his  opinion  ? 

If  you  grant  me  this,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  you  will,  then  I  enquire, 
whether  it  be  not  true,  notwithstanding  what  you  say  concerning  the 
plainness  and  obviousness  of  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  that  a  great 
part  of  mankind  may  not  be  able  to  discern  between  truth  and  fals- 
hood,  in  several  points,  which  are  thought  so  far  to  concern  their  salva 
tion,  as  to  be  made  necessary  parts  of  the  national  religion  ? 

If  you  say  it  may  be  so,  then  I  have  nothing  further  to  enquire  ;  but 
shall  only  advise  you  not  to  be  so  severe  hereafter  in  your  censure  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  as  you  are,  where  you  tell  me,  that  '  famous  instance  I 
'  give  of  the  two  Reynolds  is  not  of  any  moment  to  prove  the  contrary  : 
'  unless  I  can  undertake,  that  he  that  erred  was  as  sincere  in  his  enquiry 
'after  that  truth,  as  I  suppose  him  able  to  examine  and  judge.' 

You  will,  I  suppose,  be  more  charitable  another  time,  when  you  have 
considered,  that  neither  sincerity,  nor  freedom  from  error,  even  in  the 
established  doctrines  of  their  own  church,  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
join  themselves  in  outward  profession  to  any  national  church  whatso 
ever.  And  it  is  not  impossible,  that  one  who  has  subscribed  the 
XXXIX  Articles,  may  yet  make  it  a  question,  'Whether  it  may  be 
'  truly  said  that  God  imputes  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity  ? ' 
etc.  But  we  are  apt  to  be  so  fond  of  our  own  opinions,  and  almost 
infallibility,  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to  be  sincere  who  quit  our 
communion  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  tell  the  world,  it  is  presumable 
that  all  who  embrace  it  do  it  sincerely,  and  upon  conviction ;  though 
we  cannot  but  know  many  of  them  to  be  but  loose,  inconsiderate,  and 
ignorant  people.  This  is  all  the  reason  you  have,  when  you  speak  of 
the  Reynolds,  to  suspect  one  of  the  brothers  more  than  the  other :  and 
to  think  that  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  not  as  much  sincerity  when  he 
quitted,  as  when  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  partiality, 
which  nothing  can  justify  without  pretending  to  infallibility. 

To  shew  that  you  do  not  fancy  your  force  to  be  useful,  but  that  you 
'judge  so  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds,  you  tell  us,  the  strong  pro- 
'  bability  of  its  success  is  grounded  upon  the  consideration  of  human 
'nature,  and  the  general  temper  of  mankind,  apt  to  be  wrought  upon 
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'  by  the  method  you  speak  of,  and  upon  the  indisputable  attestation  of 
'experience.'  The  consideration  of  human  nature,  and  the  general 
temper  of  mankind,  will  teach  one  this,  that  men  are  apt,  in  things 
within  their  power,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  force,  and  the  more  wrought 
upon,  the  greater  the  force  or  punishments  are :  so  that  where  moderate 
penalties  will  not  work,  great  severities  will.  Which  consideration  of 
human  nature,  if  it  be  a  just  ground  to  judge  any  force  useful,  will  I  fear 
necessarily  carry  you,in  your  judgment,  toseverities  beyond  the  moderate 
penalties,  so  often  mentioned  in  your  system,  upon  a  strong  probability 
of  the  success  of  greater  punishment,  where  less  would  not  prevail. 

But  if  to  consider  so  as  you  require,  i.e.  so  as  to  embrace,  and 
believe,  be  not  in  their  power,  then  no  force  at  all,  great  or  little,  is  or 
can  be  useful.  You  must  therefore,  consider  it  which  way  you  will, 
either  renounce  all  force  as  useful,  or  pull  off  your  mask,  and  own  all 
the  severities  of  the  crudest  persecutors. 

The  other  reason  of  your  judging  force  to  be  useful,  you  say,  is 
grounded  on  the  indisputable  attestation  of  experience.  Pray  tell  us 
where  you  have  this  attestation  of  experience  for  your  moderate, 
which  is  the  only  useful,  force :  name  the  country  where  true  religion 
or  sound  Christianity  has  been  nationally  received,  and  established  by 
moderate  penal  laws,  that  the  observing  persons  you  appeal  to,  may 
know  where  to  employ  their  observation :  tell  us  how  long  it  was  tried, 
and  what  was  the  success  of  it?  and  where  there  has  been  the  relax 
ation  of  such  moderate  penal  laws,  the  fruits  whereof  have  continually 
been  epicurism  and  atheism  ?  Till  you  do  this,  I  fear,  that  all  the 
world  will  think,  there  is  a  more  indisputable  attestation  of  experience 
for  the  success  of  dragooning,  and  the  severities  you  condemn,  than  of 
your  moderate  method ;  which  we  shall  compare  with  the  king  of 
France's,  and  see  which  is  most  successful  in  making  proselytes  to 
church  conformity,  for  yours  as  well  as  his  reach  no  further  than  that 
when  you  produce  your  examples  :  the  confident  talk  whereof,  is  good 
to  countenance  a  cause,  though  experience  there  be  none  in  the  case. 

But  you,  '  appeal,  you  say,  to  all  observing  persons,  whether  wher- 
'  ever  true  religion  or  sound  Christianity  have  been  nationally  received 
'  and  established  by  moderate  penal  laws,  it  has  not  always  visibly, 
'  lost  ground  by  the  relaxation  of  those  laws  ?'  True  or  false  religions, 
sound  or  unsound  Christianity,  wherever  established  into  national 
religions  by  penal  laws,  always  have  lost,  and  always  will  lose  ground, 
i.e.  lose  several  of  their  conforming  professors  upon  the  relaxation  of 
those  laws.  But  this  concerns  not  the  true,  more  than  other  religions, 
nor  is  any  prejudice  to  it;  but  only  shews  that  many  are,  by  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  kept  in  the  communion  of  the  national  religion, 
who  are  not  really  convinced  or  persuaded  of  it;  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  liberty  is  given,  they  own  the  dislike  they  had  many  of  them  before, 
and  out  of  persuasion,  curiosity,  etc.  seek  out  and  betake  themselves 
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to  some  other  profession.  This  need  not  startle  the  magistrates  of  any 
religion,  much  less  those  of  the  true,  since  they  will  be  sure  to  retain 
those,  who  more  mind  their  secular  interest  than  the  truth  of  religion, 
who  are  every  where  the  greater  number,  by  the  advantages  of 
countenance  and  preferment :  and  if  it  be  the  true  religion,  they  will 
retain  those  also,  who  are  in  earnest  of  it,  by  the  stronger  tie  of  con 
science  and  conviction. 

You  go  on,  '  Whether  sects  and  heresies  (even  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd,  and  even  epicurism  and  atheism)  have  not  continually  there- 
'upon  spread  themselves,  and  whether  the  very  life  of  Christianity  has 
'  not  sensibly  decayed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  sound  professors  of  it 
'  been  daily  lessened  upon  it  ?'  As  to  atheism  and  epicurism,  whether 
they  more  spread  under  Toleration,  or  national  religions  established 
by  moderate  penal  laws  ;  when  you  shew  us  the  countries  where  fair 
trial  hath  been  made  of  both,  that  we  may  compare  them  together,  we 
shall  better  be  able  to  judge. 

'  Epicurism  and  atheism,'  say  you,  '  are  found  constantly  to  spread 
'  themselves  upon  the  relaxation  of  moderate  penal  laws.'  We  will 
suppose  your  history  to  be  full  of  instances  of  such  relaxations,  which 
you  will  in  good  time  communicate  to  the  world,  that  wants  this  assist 
ance  from  your  observation.  But  were  this  to  be  justified  out  of  history, 
yet  would  it  not  be  any  argument  against  Toleration  :  unless  your 
history  can  furnish  you  with  a  new  sort  of  religion  founded  in  atheism. 
However,  you  do  well  to  charge  the  spreading  of  atheism  upon  Tolera 
tion  in  matters  of  religion,  as  an  argument  against  those  who  deny 
atheism,  which  takes  away  all  religion,  to  have  any  right  to  Toleration 
at  all.  But  perhaps,  as  is  usual  for  those  who  think  all  the  world 
should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  receive  their  systems  for  unquestion 
able  verities,  zeal  for  your  own  way  makes  you  call  all  atheism  that 
agrees  not  with  it.  That  which  makes  me  doubt  of  this,  are  these 
following  words  ;  '  Not  to  speak  of  what  at  this  time  our  eyes  cannot 
'  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  :  though  I  hope  it  will  be  none  to 
'  any  that  have  a  just  concern  for  truth  and  piety,  to  take  notice  of  the 
'books  and  pamphlets  which  now  fly  so  thick  about  this  kingdom, 
'manifestly  tending  to  the  multiplying  of  sects  and  divisions,  and  even 
'to  the  promoting  of  scepticism  in  religion  amongst  us.  In  which 
'  number,'  you  say,  '  you  shall  not  much  need  my  pardon,  if  you  reckon 
'  the  First  and  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration.'  Wherein,  by  a 
broad  insinuation,  you  impute  the  spreading  of  atheism  amongst  us,  to 
the  late  relaxation  made  in  favour  of  protestant  dissenters  :  and  yet  all 
that  you  can  take  notice  of  as  a  proof  of  this,  is  '  the  books  and  pam- 
'  phlets  which  now  fly  so  thick  about  this  kingdom,  manifestly  tending 
'  to  the  multiplying  of  sects  and  divisions,  and  even  to  the  promoting 
'  of  scepticism  in  religion  amongst  us  ;'  and  for  instance,  you  name  the 
First  and  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration.  If  one  may  guess  at 
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the  others  by  these,  the  atheism  and  scepticism  you  accuse  them  of 
will  have  but  little  more  in  it,  than  an  opposition  to  your  hypothesis  ; 
on  which,  the  whole  business  of  religion  must  so  turn,  that  whatever 
agrees  not  with  your  system,  must  presently,  by  interpretation,  be  con 
cluded  to  tend  to  the  promoting  of  atheism  or  scepticism  in  religion. 
For  I  challenge  you  to  shew  in  either  of  those  two  Letters  you  mention, 
one  word  tending  to  epicurism,  atheism,  or  scepticism  in  religion. 

But,  Sir,  against  the  next  time  you  are  to  give  an  account  of  books 
and  pamphlets  tending  to  the  promoting  scepticism  in  religion  amongst 
us,  I  shall  mind  you  of  the  '  Third  Letter  concerning  Toleration/  to  be 
added  to  the  catalogue,  which  asserting  and  building  upon  this,  that 
'  true  religion,  may  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it,  to  be  the  only 
'  true  religion,'  does  not  a  little  towards  betraying  the  Christian  religion 
to  scepticks.  For  what  greater  advantage  can  be  given  them,  than  to 
teach,  that  one  may  know  the  true  religion  ?  thereby  putting  into  their 
hands  a  right  to  demand  it  to  be  demonstrated  to  them,  that  the  Chris 
tian  religion  is  true,  and  bringing  on  the  professors  of  it  a  necessity  of 
doing  it.  I  have  heard  it  complained  of  as  one  great  artifice  of  scep 
ticks,  to  require  demonstrations  where  they  neither  could  be  had,  nor 
were  necessary.  But  if  the  true  religion  may  be  known  to  men  to  be 
so,  a  sceptick  may  require,  and  you  cannot  blame  him  if  he  does  not 
receive  your  religion,  upon  the  strongest  probable  arguments,  without 
demonstration. 

And  if  one  should  demand  of  you  demonstration  of  the  truths  of  your 
religion,  which,  I  beseech  you,  would  you  do,  either  renounce  your 
assertion,  that  it  may  be  known  to  be  true,  or  else  undertake  to  demon 
strate  it  to  him  ? 

And  as  for  the  decay  of  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
the  spreading  of  epicurism  amongst  us  :  I  ask,  what  can  more  tend  to 
the  promoting  of  them  than  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
same  Letter,  viz.  That  it  is  presumable  that  those  who  conform,  do  it 
upon  reason  and  conviction  ?  When  you  can  instance  in  any  thing  so 
much  tending  to  the  promoting  of  scepticism  in  religion  and  epicurism, 
in  the  First  or  Second  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  think  you  have  some  ground  for  what  you  say. 

As  to  epicurism,  the  spreading  whereof  you  likewise  impute  to  the 
relaxation  of  your  moderate  penal  laws  ;  that  so  far  as  it  is  distinct 
from  atheism,  I  think  regards  mens  lives  more  than  their  religions,  i.e. 
speculative  opinions  in  religion  and  ways  of  worship,  which  is  what  we 
mean  by  religion,  as  concerned  in  Toleration.  And  for  the  toleration 
of  corrupt  manners  and  the  debaucheries  of  life,  neither  our  author 
nor  I  do  plead  for  it ;  but  say  it  is  properly  the  magistrate's  business, 
by  punishments  to  restrain  and  suppress  them.  I  do  not  therefore 
blame  your  zeal  against  atheism  and  epicurism  ;  but  you  discover  a 
great  zeal  against  something  else,  in  charging  them  on  Toleration, 
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when  it  is  in  the  magistrate's  power  to  restrain  and  suppress  them  by 
more  effectual  laws  than  those  for  church  conformity.  For  there  are 
those  who  will  tell  you,  that  an  outward  profession  of  the  national 
religion,  even  where  it  is  the  true  religion,  is  no  more  opposite  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  atheism  or  epicurism,  than  the  owning  of  another 
religion,  especially  any  Christian  profession,  that  differs  from  it.  And 
therefore,  you  in  vain  impute  atheism  or  epicurism,  to  the  relaxation  of 
penal  laws,  that  require  no  more  than  an  outward  conformity  to  the 
national  church. 

As  to  the  sects  and  unchristian  divisions,  for  other  divisions  there 
may  be  without  prejudice  to  Christianity,  at  whose  door  they  chiefly 
ought  to  be  laid,  I  have  shewed  you  elsewhere. 

One  thing  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  here,  that  having  named 
'  sects,  heresies,  epicurism,  atheism,  and  a  decay  of  the  spirit  and  life 
'  of  Christianity/  as  the  fruits  of  relaxation,  for  which  you  had  the 
attestation  of  former  experience,  you  add  these  words,  '  Not  to  speak  of 
'  what  our  eyes  at  this  time  cannot  but  see,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.' 
Whom  is  it,  I  beseech  you,  you  are  so  afraid  of  offending,  if  you 
should  speak  of '  epicurism,  atheism,  and  decay  of  the  spirit  and  life 
of  Christianity,'  amongst  us  ?  But  I  see,  he  that  is  so  moderate  in  one 
part  of  his  letter,  that  he  will  not  take  upon  him  to  teach  law-makers 
and  governors,  even  what  they  cannot  know  without  being  taught  by 
him,  i.e.  what  he  calls  moderate  penalties  or  force ;  may  yet,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  letter,  by  broad  insinuations,  use  reproaches,  wherein 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  think  law-makers  and  governors  are  not  meant. 
But  whoever  be  meant,  it  is  at  least  adviseable  in  accusations  that  are 
easier  suggested  than  made  out,  to  cast  abroad  the  slander  in  general, 
and  leave  others  to  apply  it,  for  fear  those  who  are  named,  and  so 
justly  offended  with  a  false  imputation,  should  be  entitled  to  ask,  as 
in  this  case,  how  it  appears  '  that  sects  and  heresies  have  multiplied, 
'  epicurism  and  atheism  spread  themselves,  and  that  the  life  and  spirit 
'of  Christianity  is  decayed'  more  within  these  two  years,  than  it  was 
before  ;  and  that  all  this  mischief  is  owing  to  the  late  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  protestant  dissenters  ? 

You  go  on,  '  And  if  these  have  always  been  the  fruits  of  the  relaxa- 
'  tion  of  moderate  penal  laws,  made  for  the  preserving  and  advancing 
'  true  religion ;  you  think  this  consideration  alone  is  abundantly  suffi- 
'  cient  to  shew  the  usefulness  and  benefit  of  such  laws.  For  if  these 
'  evils  have  constantly  sprung  from  the  relaxation  of  those  laws,  it  is 
'  evident  they  were  prevented  before  by  those  laws.'  One  would  think 
by  your  saying,  '  always  been  the  fruits,  and  constantly  sprung,'  that 
moderate  penal  laws  for  preserving  the  true  religion,  had  been  the 
constant  practice  of  all  Christian  commonwealths ;  and  that  relaxations 
of  them,  in  favour  of  a  free  toleration,  had  frequently  happened  ;  and 
that  there  were  examples  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  common 
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and  known,  as  of  princes  that  have  persecuted  for  religion,  and  learned 
men  who  have  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  good.  But  till  you 
shew  us  in  what  ages  or  countries  your  moderate  establishments  were 
in  fashion,  and  where  they  were  again  removed  to  make  way  for  our 
Author's  Toleration,  you  to  as  little  purpose  talk  of  the  fruits  of  them, 
as  if  you  should  talk  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  no  body  planted,  or 
was  no  where  suffered  to  grow  till  one  might  see  what  fruit  came 
from  it. 

Having  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  fair  debate  of 
this  controversy,  '  That  it  should  be  without  supposing  all  along  your 
'church  in  the  right,  and  your  religion  the  true  ;'  I  add  these  words  : 
'  Which  can  no  more  be  allowed  to  you  in  this  case,  whatever  your 
'  church  or  religion  be,  than  it  can  be  to  a  Papist  or  a  Lutheran,  a  Pres- 
'  byterian,  or  an  Anabaptist ;  nay,  no  more,  to  you,  than  it  can  be 
'allowed  to  a  Jew  or  Mahometan.'  To  which  you  reply,  '  No,  Sir? 
'  Not  whatever  your  church  or  religion  be  ?  That  seems  somewhat 
'  hard.  And  you  think  I  might  have  given  you  some  reason  for  what 
'  I  say  :  for  certainly  it  is  not  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  proof.  But 
'  you  think  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guess  at  my  reason,  though  I  did  not 
'  think  fit  expressly  to  own  it.  For  it  is  obvious  enough  there  can  be 
'  no  other  reason  for  this  assertion  of  mine,  but  either  the  equal  truth, 
'  or  at  least  the  equal  certainty  (or  uncertainty)  of  all  religions.  For 
'  whoever  considers  my  assertion,  must  see,  that  to  make  it  good  I 
'  shall  be  obliged  to  maintain  one  of  these  two  things  :  either,  i.  That 
'  no  religion  is  the  true  religion,  in  opposition  to  other  religions  :  which 
'  makes  all  religions  true  or  false,  and  so  either  way  indifferent.  Or, 
'  2.  That  though  some  one  religion  be  the  true  religion,  yet  no  man 
'  can  have  any  more  reason  than  another  man  of  another  religion  may 
'  have,  to  believe  his  to  be  the  true  religion.  Which  makes  all  religions 
'  equally  certain  (or  uncertain,  whether  I  please),  and  so  renders  it 
'  vain  and  idle  to  enquire  after  the  true  religion,  and  only  a  piece  of 
'  good  luck  if  any  man  be  of  it,  and  such  good  luck  as  he  can  never 
'  know  that  he  has,  till  he  come  into  the  other  world.  Whether  of 
'  these  two  principles  I  will  own.  you  know  not.  But  certainly  one  or 
'  other  of  them  lies  at  the  bottom  with  me,  and  is  the  lurking  supposi- 
'  tion  upon  which  I  build  all  that  I  say.' 

Certainly  no,  Sir,  neither  of  these  reasons  you  have  so  ingenuously 
and  friendly  found  out  for  me,  lies  at  the  bottom  ;  but  this,  that  what 
ever  privilege  or  power  you  claim,  upon  your  supposing  yours  to  be  the 
true  religion,  is  equally  due  to  another,  who  supposes  his  to  be  the 
true  religion,  upon  the  same  claim  :  and  therefore  that  is  no  more  to 
be  allowed  to  you  than  to  him.  For  whose  is  really  the  true  religion, 
yours  or  his,  being  the  matter  in  contest  betwixt  you,  your  supposing 
can  no  more  determine  it  on  your  side,  thau  his  supposing  on  his  ; 
unless  you  can  think  you  have  a  right  to  judge  in  your  own  cause. 
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You  believe  yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  so  does  he  believe  his  :  you 
say  you  are  certain  of  it,  so  says  he,  he  is  :  you  think  you  have  '  argu- 
'  ments  proper  and  sufficient '  to  convince  him,  if  he  would  consider 
them  ;  the  same  thinks  he  of  his.  If  this  claim,  which  is  equally  on 
both  sides,  be  allowed  to  either,  without  any  proof ;  it  is  plain  he,  in 
whose  favour  it  is  allowed,  is  allowed  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
which  no  body  can  have  a  right  to  be,  who  is  not  at  least  infallible. 
If  you  come  to  arguments  and  proofs,  which  you  must  do,  before  it  can 
be  determined  whose  is  the  true  religion,  it  is  plain  your  supposition  is 
not  allowed. 

In.  our  present  case,  in  using  punishments  in  religion,  your  supposing 
yours  to  be  the  true  religion,  gives  you  or  your  magistrate  no  more  ad 
vantage  over  a  Papist,  Presbyterian,  or  Mahometan,  or  more  reason  to 
punish  either  of  them  for  his  religion,  than  the  same  supposition  in  a 
Papist,  Presbyterian,  or  Mahometan,  gives  any  of  them,  or  a  magis 
trate  of  their  religion,  advantage  over  you,  or  reason  to  punish  you  for 
your  religion  :  and  therefore  this  supposition,  to  any  purpose  or  privi 
lege  of  using  of  force,  is  no  more  to  be  allowed  to  you,  than  to  any  one 
of  any  other  religion.  This  the  words,  IN  THIS  CASE,  which  I  there 
used,  would  have  satisfied  any  other  to  have  been  my  meaning  :  but 
whether  your  charity  made  you  not  to  take  notice  of  them,  or  the  joy 
of  such  an  advantage  as  this,  not  to  understand  them,  this  is  certain, 
you  were  resolved  not  to  lose  the  opportunity,  such  a  place  as  this 
afforded  you,  of  shewing  your  gift,  in  commenting  and  guessing 
shrewdly  at  a  man's  reasons,  when  he  does  not  think  fit  expressly  to 
own  them  himself. 

I  must  own  you  have  a  very  lucky  hand  at  it  ;  and  as  you  do  it  here 
upon  the  same  ground,  so  it  is  just  with  the  same  success,  as  you  in 
another  place  have  exercised  your  logick  on  my  saying  something  to 
the  same  purpose,  as  I  do  here.  But,  Sir,  if  you  will  add  but  one 
more  to  your  plentiful  stock  of  distinctions,  and  observe  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  ground  of  any  one's  supposing  his  religion  is  true, 
and  the  privilege  he  may  pretend  to  by  supposing  it  true,  you  will  never 
stumble  at  this  again  ;  but  you  will  find,  that  though  upon  the  former 
of  these  accounts,  men  of  all  religions  cannot  be  equally  allowed  to 
suppose  their  religions  true,  yet  in  reference  to  the  latter,  the  supposi 
tion  may  and  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  denied  equally  to  all  men.  And 
the  reason  of  it  is  plain,  viz.  because  the  assurance  wherewith  one  man 
supposes  his  religion  to  be  true,  being  no  more  an  argument  of  its  truth 
to  another,  than  vice  versa  ;  neither  of  them  can  claim  by  the  assur 
ance,  wherewith  he  supposes  his  religion  the  true,  any  prerogative  or 
power  over  the  other,  which  the  other  has  not  by  the  same  title  an 
equal  claim  to,  over  him.  If  this  will  not  serve  to  spare  you  the  pains 
another  time  of  any  more  such  reasonings,  as  we  have  twice  had  on  this 
subject,  I  think  I  shall  be  forced  to  send  you  to  ;ny  Mahometans  or 
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hard  to  shew  any  national  religion  to  be  this  only  true  religion.     For 
who  is  it  will  say,  he  knows  or  that  it  is  knowable,  that  any  national 
sfion,  wherein  must  be  comprehended  all.  that,  by  the  penal  laws  he 
s  required  to  embrace,  is  that  only  true  religion  ;  which  if  men  reject 
hey  shall,  and  which,  if  they  embrace,  they  shall  not,  miss  salvation? 
:an  you  undertake  that  any  national  religion  in  the  world  can  be 
manifested  to  be  such,  i.  e.  in  short,  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  nothing  but  what  is  so  ?     For  that,  and  that  alone,  is  the 
one  only  true  religion,  without  which  no  body  can  be  saved,  and  which 
is  enough  for  the  salvation  of  every  one  who  embraces  it.     And  there 
fore  whatever  is  less  or  more  than  this,  is  not  the  one  only  true  religion 
or  that  which  there  is  a  necessity  for  their  salvation,  men  should  be 
forced  to  embrace. 

I  do  not  hereby  deny,  that  there  is  any  national  religion  which  con 
tains  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  for  so  doth  the  Romish  religion 
ich  is  not  for  all  that  so  much  as  a  true  religion.     Nor  do   I   deny 
that  there  are  national  religions  that  contain  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  nothing  inconsistent  with  it,  and  so  may  be  called  true 
ehgions.     But  since  they  all  of  them  join  with  what  is  necessary  to 
sa  vation  a  great  deal  that  is  not  so,  and  make  that  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  of  their  communion  without 
taking  all  together  ;  nor  to  live  amongst  them  free  from  punishment 
at  of  their  communion  ;  will  you  affirm,  that  any  of  the  national  reli 
gions  of  the  world,  which  are  imposed  by  penal  laws,  and  to  which 
men  are  driven  with  force,  can  be  said  to  be,  that  one  only  true  reli 
gion,  which  if  men  embrace  they  shall  be  saved,  and  which  if  they 
embrace  not  they  shall  be  damned  ?     And  therefore  your  two  supposi 
tions,  true  or  false,  are  not  enough  to  make  it  practicable,  upon  your 
principles  of  necessity,  to  use  force  upon  dissenters  from  the  national 
religion,  though  it  contain  in  it  nothing  but  truth  ;  unless  that  which  is 
required  to  communion  be  all  necessary  to  salvation.     For  whatever  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  there  is  no  necessity  any  one  should  em 
brace.     So  that  whenever  you  speak  of  the  true  religion,  to  make  it  to 
your  purpose,  you  must  speak  only  of  what  is  necessary  to.  salvation  • 
unless  you  will  say,  that  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  mens  souls,  it  is  ' 
necessary  to  use  force  to  bring  them  to  embrace  something,  that  is  not 
necessary  to  their  salvation.     I  think  that  neither  you  nor  any  body 
else  will  affirm  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  "receive 
all  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  though  they  are  truths  God  has 
thought  fit  to  reveal.     For  then,  by  your  own  rule,  you  who  profess  the 
Christian  religion,  must  know  them  all,  and  must  be  able  to  manifest 
them  to  others  ;  for  it  is  on  that  here  you  ground  the  necessity  and 
reasonableness  of  penalties  used  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  truth. 
But  I  suspect  it  is  the  good  word  religion,  as  in  other  places  other 
words,  has  misled  you,  whilst  you  content  yourself  with  good  sounds, 
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and  some  confused  notions,  that  usually  accompany  them,  without 
annexing  to  them  any  precise  determined  signification.  To  convince 
you  that  it  is  not  without  ground  I  say  this,  I  shall  desire  you  but  to 
set  down  what  you  mean  here  by  true  religion,  that  we  may  know  what 
in  your  sense  is  and  what  is  not  contained  in  it.  Would  you  but  do 
thus  fairly,  and  define  your  words,  or  use  them  in  one  constant  set 
tled  sense,  I  think  the  controversy  between  you  and  me  would  be  at  an 
end,  without  any  further  trouble. 

Having  shewed  of  what  advantage  they  are  like  to  be  to  you  for  the 
making  your  method  practicable,  in  the  next  place  let  us  consider  your 
suppositions  themselves.  As  to  the  first,  '  there  is  one  true  religion, 
'  and  but  one,'  we  are  agreed.  But  what  you  say  in  the  next  place, 
that '  that  one  true  religion  may  be  known  by  those  who  profess  it,' 
will  need  a  little  examination.  As  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire, 
what  you  mean  by  known ;  whether  you  mean  by  it  knowledge,  properly 
so  called,  as  contra-distinguished  from  belief,  or  only  the  assurance  of 
a  firm  belief?  If  the  latter,  I  leave  you  your  supposition  to  make  your 
use  of  it,  only  with  this  desire,  that  to  avoid  mistakes,  when  you  do 
make  any  use  of  it,  you  would  call  it  believing.  If  you  mean  that  the 
true  religion  may  be  known  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  properly 
so  called  ;  I  ask  you  farther,  whether  that  true  religion  be  to  be  known 
by  the  light  of  nature,  or  needed  a  divine  revelation  to  discover  it  ? 
If  you  say,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  the  latter ;  then  I  ask  whether  the 
making  out  of  that  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  depends  not  upon  par 
ticular  matters  of  fact,  whereof  you  were  no  eye-witness  ;  but  were 
done  many  ages  before  you  were  born  ?  and  if  so,  by  what  principles 
of  science  they  can  be  known  to  any  man  now  living  ? 

The  articles  of  my  religion,  and  of  a  great  many  other  such  short 
sighted  people  as  I  am,  are  articles  of  faith,  which  we  think  there  are 
so  good  grounds  to  believe,  that  we  are  persuaded  to  venture  our 
eternal  happiness  on  that  belief :  and  hope  to  be  of  that  number  of 
whom  our  Saviour  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
'have  believed.'  But  we  neither  think  that  God  requires,  nor  has 
given  us  faculties  capable  of  knowing  in  this  world  several  of  those 
truths  which  are  to  be  believed  to  salvation.  If  you  have  a  religion, 
all  whose  general  truths  are  either  self-evident,  or  capable  of  demon 
stration,  for  matters  of  facts  are  not  capable  of  being  any  way  known 
but  to  the  by-standers,  you  will  do  well  to  let  it  be  known,  for  the  end 
ing  of  controversies,  and  banishing  of  error,  concerning  any  of  those 
points,  out  of  the  world.  For  whatever  may  be  known,  besides  matter 
of  fact,  is  capable  of  demonstration  ;  and  when  you  have  demonstrated 
to  any  one  any  point  in  religion,  you  shall  have  my  consent  to  punish 
him  if  he  do  not  assent  to  it.  But  yet  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  many 
truths  even  in  mathematicks,  the  evidence  whereof  one  man  seeing  is 
able  to  demonstrate  to  himself,  and  so  may  know  them  ;  which  evidence 
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yet  he  not  being  able  to  make  another  see,  which  is  to  demonstrate  to 
him,  he  cannot  make  known  to  him,  though  his  scholar  be  willing,  and 
with  all  his  power  applies  himself  to  learn  it. 

But  granting  your  supposition,  '  that  the  one  true  religion  may  be 
'known  by  those  who  profess  it  to  be  the  only  true  religion  ;'  will  it 
follow  from  hence,  that  because  it  is  knowablc  to  be  the  true  religion* 
therefore  the  magistrate  who  professes  it  actually  knows  it  to  be  so  ? 
Without  which  knowledge,  upon  your  principles,  he  cannot  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  it.  But  if  you  are  but  at  hand  to  assure  him  which  is 
the  true  religion,  for  which  he  ought  to  use  force,  he  is  bound  to  believe 
you  ;  and  that  will  do  as  well  as  if  he  examined  and  knew  himself,  or 
perhaps  better.  For  you  seem  not  well  satisfied  with  what  the  magis 
trates  have  lately  done,  without  your  leave,  concerning  religion  in 
England.  And  I  confess  the  easiest  way  to  remove  all  difficulties  in 
the  case,  is  for  you  to  be  the  magistrates  infallible  guide  in  matters  of 
religion.  And  therefore  you  do  well  here  also  to  keep  to  your  safe 
stile,  lest  if  your  sense  were  clear  and  determined,  it  might  be  more 
exposed  to  exceptions  ;  and  therefore  you  tell  us  the  true  religion  may 
be  known  by  those  who  profess  it.  For  not  saying  by  some  of  those, 
or  by  all  those,  the  error  of  what  you  say  is  not  so  easily  observed, 
and  requires  the  more  trouble  to  come  at  :  which  I  shall  spare  myself 
here,  being  satisfied  that  the  magistrate,  who  has  so  full  an  employ 
ment  of  his  thoughts  in  the  cares  of  his  government,  has  not  an  over 
plus  of  leisure  to  attain  that  knowledge  which  you  require,  and  so 
usually  contents  himself  with  believing. 

Your  next  supposition  is,  that  '  the  one  true  religion  may  also  be 
'  manifested  to  be  such,  by  them,  to  others  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
'  oblige  them  to  receive  it,  and  leave  them  without  excuse  if  they  do 
'  not.'  That  it  can  be  manifested  to  some,  so  as  to  oblige,  i.e.  cause 
them  to  receive  it,  is  evident,  because  it  is  received.  But  because  this 
seems  to  be  spoken  more  in  reference  to  those  who  do  not  receive  it, 
as  appears  by  these  following  words  of  yours  ;  '  then  it  is  altogether 
'  as  plain,  that  it  may  be  very  reasonable  and  necessary  for  some  men 
'  to  change  their  religion  ;  and  that  it  may  be  made  appear  to  them  to 
'  be  so.  And  then,  if  such  men  will  not  consider  what  is  offered  to 
'  convince  them  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  doing  it ;  it 
'  may  be  very  fit  and  reasonable/  you  tell  me,  '  for  any  thing  I  have 
'  said  to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  the  bringing  them  to  the  consideration, 
'  to  require  them,  under  convenient  penalties,  to  forsake  their  false 
'  religions,  and  embrace  the  true.'  You  suppose  the  true  religion  may 
'  be  so  manifested  by  a  man  that  is  of  it,  to  all  men  so  far  as  to  leave 
them,  if  they  do  not  embrace  it,  without  excuse.  Without  excuse,  to 
whom  I  beseech  you  ?  To  God  indeed,  but  not  to  the  magistrate,  who 
can  never  know  whether  it  has  been  so  manifested  to  any  man,  that  it 
has  been  through  his  fault  that  he  has  not  been  convinced,  and  not 
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through  the  fault  of  him  to  whom  the  magistrate  committed  the  care 
of  convincing  him  :  and  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  magistrate,  for 
any  one  to  say  to  him,  I  have  not  neglected  to  consider  the  arguments 
that  have  been  offered  me,  by  those  whom  you  have  employed  to 
manifest  it  to  me,  but  that  yours  is  the  only  true  religion  I  am  not 
convinced.  Which  is  so  direct  and  sufficient  an  excuse  to  the  magis 
trate,  that  had  he  an  express  commission  from  heaven  to  punish  all 
those  who  did  not  consider,  he  could  not  yet  justly  punish  any  one 
whom  he  could  not  convince  had  not  considered.  But  you  endeavour 
to  avoid  this,  by  what  you  infer  from  this  supposition,  viz.  '  That  then 
'  it  may  be  very  fit  and  reasonable,  for  any  thing  I  have  said  to  the 
'  contrary,  to  require  men  under  convenient  penalties  to  forsake  their 
'  false  religions,  to  embrace  the  true,  in  order  to  the  bringing  them  to 
'•consideration.'  Whether  I -have  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  or 
no,  the  readers  must  judge,  and  I  need  not  repeat.  But  now,  I  say,  it 
is  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  require  men  under  penalties,  to  attain 
one  end,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  use  the  means  not  necessary  to  that, 
but  to  another  end.  For  where  is  it  you  can  say,  unless  you  will 
return  to  your  old  supposition,  of  yours  being  the  true  religion  ;  which 
you  say  is  not  necessary  to  your  method,  that  men  are  by  the  law 
'  required  to  forsake  their  false  religions,  and  embrace  the  true  ?'  The 
utmost  is  this,  in  all  countries  where  the  national  religion  is  imposed 
by  law,  men  are  required  under  the  penalties  of  those  laws  outwardly 
to  conform  to  it  ;  which  you  say  is  in  order  to  make  them  consider. 
So  that  your  punishments  are  for  the  attaining  one  end,  viz.  Conformity, 
in  order  to  make  men  use  consideration,  which  is  a  means  not  necessary 
to  that,  but  another  end,  viz.  finding  out  and  embracing  the  one  true 
religion.  For  however  consideration  may  be  a  necessary  means  to 
find  and  embrace  the  one  true  religion,  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary 
means  to  outward  conformity  in  the  communion  of  any  religion. 

To  manifest  the  consistency  and  practicableness  of  your  method,  to 
the  question,  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  true  religion,  if  magis 
trates  did  every  where  so  punish  ?  You  answer,  That  '  by  the  magis 
trates  punishing,  if  I  speak  to  the  purpose,  I  must  mean  their 

<  punishing  men  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  (so  tendered  to  them,  as 
'  has  been  said)  in  order  to  the  bringing  them  to  consider  and  embrace 

<  it.    Now  before  we  can  suppose  magistrates  every  where  so  to  punish, 
'we  must  suppose  the  true  religion  to  be  every  where  the  national 
'  religion.     And  if  this  were  the  case,  you  think  it  is  evident  enough, 
'what  advantage  to  the  true  religion  it  would  be,  if  magistrates  every 
'where  did  so  punish.     For  then  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  all 
1  false  religions  would  soon  vanish,  and  the  true  become  once  more  th< 
'  only  religion  in  the  world  :  whereas  if  magistrates  should  not  so  punish, 
'  it  were  much  to  be  feared  (especially  considering  what_  has  already 
'  happened)  that  on  the  contrary  false  religions,  and  atheism,  as  more 
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'  agreeable  to  the  soil,  would  daily  take  deeper  root,  and  propagate 
'  themselves,  till  there  were  no  room  left  for  the  true  religion,  which  is 
'  but  a  foreign  plant,  in  any  corner  of  the  world/ 

If  you  can  make  it  practicable  that  the  magistrate  should  punish 
men  for  rejecting  the  true  religion,  without  judging  which  is  the  true 
religion ;  or  if  true  religion  could  appear  in  person,  take  the  magistrate's 
seat,  and  there  judge  all  that  rejected  her  ;  something  might  be  done. 
But  the  mischief  of  it  is,  it  is  a  man  that  must  condemn,  men  must 
punish,  and  men  cannot  do  this  but  by  judging  who  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  which  they  punish.  An  oracle,  or  an  interpreter  of  the  law  of 
nature,  who  speaks  as  clearly,  tells  the  magistrate  he  may  and  ought 
to  punish  those  '  who  reject  the  true  religion,  tendered  with  sufficient 
'  evidence  : '  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  of  his  authority,  and  believes 
this  commission  to  be  good.  Now  I  would  know  how  possibly  he  can 
execute  it,  without  making  himself  the  judge  first  what  is  the  true 
religion  ;  unless  the  law  of  nature  at  the  same  time  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  one  only  true  religion,  and  another 
book  wherein  all  the  ceremonies  and  outward  worship  of  it  are  con 
tained.  But  it  being  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  not  done  this, 
and  as  certain,  that  the  articles,  ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  this  one 
only  true  religion,  have  been  often  varied  in  several  ages  and  countries, 
since  the  magistrate's  commission  by  the  law  of  nature  was  first  given: 
there  is  no  remedy  left,  but  that  the  magistrate  must  judge  what  is 
the  true  religion,  if  he  must  punish  them  who  reject  it.  Suppose  the 
magistrate  be  commissioned  to  punish  those  who  depart  from  right 
reason,  the  magistrate  can  yet  never  punish  any  one,  unless  he  be 
judge  what  is  right  reason ;  and  then  judging  that  murder,  theft, 
adultery,  narrow  cart-wheels,  or  want  of  bows  and  arrows  in  a  man's 
house,  are  against  right  reason,  he  may  make  laws  to  punish  men 
guilty  of  those,  as  rejecting  right  reason. 

So  if  the  magistrate  in  England  or  France,  having  a  commission  to 
punish  those  who  reject  the  one  only  true  religion,  judges  the  religion 
of  his  national  church  to  be  it,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  lay  penalties  on 
those  who  reject  it,  pursuant  to  that  commission  ;  otherwise,  without 
judging  that  to  be  the  one  only  true  religion,  it  is  wholly  impracticable 
for  him  to  punish  those  who  embrace  it  not,  as  rejecters  of  the  one 
only  true  religion. 

To  provide  as'good  a  salvo  as  the  thing  will  bear,  you  say,  in  the 
following  words,  '  Before  we  can  suppose  magistrates  every  where  so 
'  to  punish,  we  must  suppose  the  true  religion  to  be  every  where  the 
'  national.'  That  is  true  of  actual  punishment,  but  not  of  laying  on 
penalties  by  law  ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  national  religion 
makes  or  chuses  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  magistrate  the  national 
religion.  But  we  see  the  contrary  ;  for  let  the  national  religion  be 
what  it  will  before,  the  magistrate  doth  not  always  fall  into  it  and 
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embrace  that ;  but  if  he  thinks  not  that  but  some  other  the  true,  th* 
first  opportunity  he  has,  he  changes  the  national  religion  into  that 
which  he  judges  the  true,  and  then  punishes  the  dissenters  from  it  ; 
where  his  judgment,  which  is  the  true  religion,  always  necessarily  pre 
cedes,  and  is  that  which  ultimately  does  and  must  determine  who  are 
rejecters  of  the  true  religion,  and  so  obnoxious  to  punishment.  This 
being  so,  I  would  gladly  see  how  your  method  can  be  any  way  prac 
ticable  to  the  advantage  of  the  true  religion,  whereof  the  magistrate 
every  where  must  be  judge,  or  else  he  can  punish  no  body  at  all. 

You  tell  me  that  whereas  I  say,  that  to  justify  punishment  it  is 
requisite  that  it  be  directly  useful  for  the  procuring  some  greater 
good  than  that  which  it  takes  away  ;  you  '  wish  I  had  told  you  why  it 
'  must  needs  be  directly  useful  for  that  purpose.'  However  exact  you 
may  be  in  demanding  reasons  of  what  is  said,  I  thought  here  you  had 
no  cause  to  complain ;  but  you  let  slip  out  of  your  memory  the  fore 
going  words  of  this  passage,  which  together  stands  thus,  '  Punishment 
'  is  some  evil,  some  inconvenience,  some  suffering,  by  taking  away  or 
'  abridging  some  good  thing,  which  he  who  is  punished  has  otherwise 
'  a  right  to.  Now  to  justify  the  bringing  any  such  evil  upon  any  man, 
'  two  things  are  requisite  ;  I.  That  he  that  does  it  has  a  commission 
'  so  to  do.  2.  That  it  be  directly  useful  for  the  promoting  some  greater 
'  good.'  It  is  evident  by  these  words,  that  punishment  brings  direct 
evil  upon  a  man,  and  there  it  should  not  be  used  but  where  it  is  directly 
useful  for  the  procuring  some  greater  good.  In  this  case,  the  signi 
fication  of  the  word  'directly,'  carries  a  manifest  reason  in  it,  to  any  one 
who  understands  what  directly  means.  If  the  taking  away  any  good 
from  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  but  by  making  it  a  means  to  procure 
a  greater,  is  it  not  plain  it  must  be  so  a  means  as  to  have,  in  the 
operation  of  causes  and  effects,  a  natural  tendency  to  that  effect  ?  and 
then  it  is  called  directly  useful  to  such  an  end  :  and  this  may  give  you 
a  reason,  '  why  punishment  must  be  directly  useful  for  that  purpose.' 
I  know  you  are  very  tender  of  your  indirect  and  at  a  distance  useful 
ness  of  force,  which  I  have  in  another  place  shewed  to  be,  in  your  way, 
only  useful  by  accident ;  nor  will  the  question  you  here  subjoin  excuse 
it  from  being  so,  viz.  '  Why  penalties  are  not  so  directly  useful  for  the 
'bringing  men  to  the  true  religion,  as  the  rod  of  correction  is  to  drive 
'  foolishness  from  a  child,  or  to  work  wisdom  in  him  ?'  Because  the 
rod  works  on  the  will  of  the  child,  to  obey  the  reason  of  the  father, 
whilst  under  his  tuition,  and  thereby  makes  it  supple  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason  afterwards,  and  disposes  him  to  obey  the  light  of  that, 
when  being  grown  to  be  a  man,  that  is  to  be  his  guide,  and  this  is 
wisdom.  If  your  penalties  are  so  used,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 

Your  way  is  charged  to  be  impracticable  to  those  ends  you  propose, 
which  you  endeavour  to  clear.  That  there  may  be  fair  play  on  both 
sides,  the  reader  shall  have  in  the  same  view  what  we  both  say. 
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'  It  remains  now  to  examine,  whether  the 
'  author's  argument  will  not  hold  good  even 
'against  punishments  in  your  way.  For  if  the 
'  magistrate's  authority  be,  as  you  here  say,  only 
'  to  procure  all  his  subjects  (mark  what  you  say, 
'ALL  HIS  SUBJECTS)  the  means  of  discovering 
'  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  procure  withal,  as 
'  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  NONE  remain  ignorant 
'  of  it,  or  refuse  to  embrace  it,  either  for  want  of 
'  using  those  means,  or  by  reason  of  any  such 
'prejudices  as  may  render  them  ineffectual. 
'  If  this  be  the  magistrate's  business,  in  reference 
'  to  ALL  His  SUBJECTS  ;  I  desire  you,  or  any 
'  man  else,  to  tell  me  how  this  can  be  done,  by 
'  the  application  of  force  only  to  a  part  of  them ; 
'  unless  you  will  still  vainly  suppose  ignorance, 
'  negligence,  or  prejudice,  only  amongst  that  part 
'  which  any  where  differs  from  the  magistrate. 
'  If  those  of  the  magistrate's  church  may  be  ig- 
'  norant  of  the  way  of  salvation  ;  if  it  be  possible 
'  there  may  be  amongst  them  those  who  refuse 
'  to  embrace  it,  cither  for  want  of  using  those 
'means,  or  by  reason  of  any  such  prejudices  as 
'  may  render  them  effectual  ;  what  in  this  case, 
'  becomes  of  the  magistrate's  authority  to  pro- 
'  cure  all  his  subjects  the  means  of  discovering 
'  the  way  of  salvation  ?  Must  these  of  his  sub- 
'jects  be  neglected,  and  left  without  the  means 
'  he  has  authority  to  procure  them  ?  Or  must 
'  he  use  force  upon  them  too  ?  And  then,  pray 
'  shew  me  how  this  can  be  done.  Shall  the 
'  magistrate  punish  those  of  his  own  religion,  to 
'  procure  them  the  means  of  discovering  the 
'  way  of  salvation,  and  to  procure,  as  much  as 
'in  him  lies,  that  they  remain  not  ignorant  of  it, 
'  or  refuse  not  to  embrace  it  ?  These  are  such 
'  contradictions  in  practice,  this  is  such  con- 
'  damnation,  of  a  man's  own  religion,  as  no  one 
'  can  expect  from  the  magistrate  ;  and  I  dare 
'  say  you  desire  not  of  him.  And  yet  this  is 
'  that  he  must  do,  if  his  authority  be  to  procure 
'ALL  his  subjects  the  means  of  discovering  the 
'  way  to  salvation.  And  if  it  be  so  needful,  as 
'  you  say  it  is,  that  he  should  use  it ;  I  am  sure 
'  force  cannot  do  that  till  it  be  applied  wider, 


But  how  little  to 
the  purpose  this  re 
quest  of  yours  is,  will 
quickly  appear.  For 
if  the  magistrate  pro 
vides  sufficiently  for 
the  instruction  of  all 
his  subjects  in  the 
true  religion  ;  and 
then  requires  them 
all,  under  convenient 
penalties,  to  hearken 
to  the  teachers  and 
ministers  of  it,  and 
to  profess  and  ex 
ercise  it  with  one 
accord,  under  their 
direction,  in  publick 
assemblies :  is  there 
any  pretence  to  say, 
that  in  so  doing  lie 
applies  force  only  to 
a  part  of  his  sub 
jects  ;  when  the  law 
is  general,  and  ex- 
cepts  none  ?  It  is 
true,  the  magistrate 
inflicts  the  penalties 
in  that  case,  only 
upon  them  that 
break  the  law.  But 
is  that  the  thing  you 
mean  by  his  '  apply- 
'  ing  force  only  to 
'a  part  of  his  sub- 
'jects?'  Would  you 
have  him  punish  all 
indifferently  ?  them 
that  obey  the  law, 
as  well  as  them  that 
do  not  ? 

As  to  ignorance, 
negligence,  and  pre 
judice.  I  desire  you, 
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'  and  punishment  be  laid  upon  more  than  you 
'would  have  it.  For  if  the  magistrate  be  by 
'  force  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies, 
'  that  NONE  remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of 
'  salvation ;  must  he  not  punish  all  those  who 
'  are  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  And 
'  pray  tell  me  how  is  this  in  any  way  practicable, 
'  but  by  supposing  none  in  the  national  church 
'  ignorant,  and  all  out  of  it  ignorant,  of  the  way 
'  of  salvation  ?  Which  what  is  it,  but  to  punish 
'men  barely  for  not  being  of  the  magistrate's 
'  religion  ;  the  very  thing  you  deny  he  has 
'  authority  to  do?  So  that  the  magistrate  having, 
'  by  your  own  confession,  no  authority  thus  to 
'  use  force ;  and  it  being  other  ways  impracticable 
'  for  the  procuring  all  his  subjects  the  means 
'  of  discovering  the  way  of  salvation ;  there  is 
'  an  end  of  force.  And  so  force  being  laid  aside, 
'  either  as  unlawful,  or  impracticable,  the  author's 
'argument  holds  good  against  force,  even  in 
'  your  way  of  applying  it.' 


or  any  man  else,  to 
tell  me  what  better 
course  can  be  taken 
to  cure  them,  than 
that  which  I  have 
mentioned.  For  if 
after  all  that  God's 
ministers  and  the 
magistrate  can  do, 
some  will  still  re 
main  ignorant,  negli 
gent  or  prejudiced  ; 
I  do  not  take  that 
to  be  any  disparage 
ment  to  it :  for  cer 
tainly  that  is  a  very 
extraordinary  reme 
dy,  which  infallibly 
cures  all  diseased 
persons  to  whom  it 
is  applied. 


The  backwardness  and  lusts  that  hinder  an  impartial  examination, 
as  you  describe  it,  is  general.  The  corruption  of  nature  which  hinders 
a  real  embracing  the  true  religion,  that  also  you  tell  us  here,  is  uni 
versal.  I  ask  a  remedy  for  these  in  your  way.  You  say  the  law  for 
conformity  is  general,  excepts  none.  Very  likely,  none  that  do  not 
conform  ;  but  punishes  none  who  conforming,  do  neither  impartially 
examine  nor  really  embrace  the  true  religion.  From  whence  I  con 
clude  there  is  no  corruption  of  nature  in  those  who  are  brought  up  or 
join  in  outward  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  But  as  to 
ignorance,  negligence,  and  prejudice,  you  say,  '  you  desire  me,  or  any 
'  man  else,  to  tell  what  better  course  can  be  taken  to  cure  them,  than 
'  that  which  you  have  mentioned.'  If  your  church  can  find  no  better 
way  to  cure  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the  negligence  that  is  in 
men,  to  examine  matters  of  religion  and  heartily  embrace  the  true, 
than  what  is  impracticable  upon  conformists;  then,  of  all  others,  con 
formists  are  in  the  most  deplorable  estate.  But,  as  I  remember,  you 
have  been  told  of  a  better  way,  which  is,  the  discoursing  with  men 
seriously  and  friendly  about  matters  in  religion,  by  those  whose  pro 
fession  is  the  care  of  souls  ;  examining  what  they  do  understand,  and 
where,  either  through  laziness,  prejudice,  or  difficulty,  they  do  stick  ; 
and  applying  to  their  several  diseases  proper  cures,  which  it  is  as 
impossible  to  do  by  a  general  harangue,  once  or  twice  a  week  out  of 
the  pulpit,  as  to  fit  all  mens  feet  with  one  shoe,  or  cure  all  mens  ails 
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with  one,  though  very  wholesome,  diet-drink.  To  be  thus  '  instant  in 
'  season  and  out  of  season,'  some  men  have  thought  a  better  way  of 
cure,  than  a  desire,  only  to  have  men  driven  by  the  whip,  either  in 
your  or  the  magistrate's  hands,  into  the  sheepfold  :  where  when  they 
are  once,  whether  they  understand  or  no,  their  ministers  sermons  ; 
whether  they  are,  or  can  be  better  for  them  or  no  ;  whether  they  are 
ignorant  and  hypocritical  conformists,  and  in  that  way  like  to  remain 
so,  rather  than  to  become  knowing  and  sincere  converts ;  some  bishops 
have  thought  is  not  sufficiently  enquired  :  but  this  no  body  is  to 
mention,  for  whoever  does  so,  '  makes  himself  an  occasion  to  shew  his 
'  good-will  to  the  clergy.' 

This  had  not  been  said  by  me  here,  now  I  see  how  apt  you  are  to 
be  put  out  of  temper  with  any  thing  of  this  kind,  though  it  be  in  every 
serious  man's  mouth,  had  not  you  desired  me  to  shew  you  a  better 
way  than  force,  your  way  applied.  And  to  use  your  way  of  arguing, 
since  bare  preaching,  as  now  used,  it  is  plain,  will  not  do,  there  is 
no  other  means  left  but  this  to  deal  with  the  corrupt  nature  of  con 
formists  ;  for  miracles  are  now  ceased,  and  penalties  they  are  free 
from;  therefore,  by  your  way  of  concluding,  no  other  being  left,  this  of 
visiting  at  home,  conferring,  and  instructing,  and  admonishing  men 
there,  and  the  like  means,  proposed  by  the  reverend  author  of  the 
pastoral  care,  is  necessary ;  and  men,  whose  business  is  the  care  of 
souls,  are  obliged  to  use  it :  for  you  '  cannot  prove,  that  it  cannot  do 
'  some  service,'  I  think  I  need  not  say,  '  indirectly  and  at  a  distance.' 
And  if  this  be  proper  and  sufficient  to  bring  conformists,  notwithstand 
ing  the  corruption  of  their  nature,  '  to  examine  impartially,  and  really 
'  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them,'  it  will  remain  to  shew,  why 
it  may  not  do  as  well  on  nonconformists,  whose,  I  imagine,  is  the 
common  corruption  of  nature,  to  bring  them  to  examine  and  embrace 
the  truth,  that  must  save  them  ?  And  though  it  be  not  so  extraordinary 
a  remedy  as  will  infallibly  cure  all  diseased  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied  :  yet  since  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  is  the  same  disease, 
and  hinders  the  'impartial  examination,  and  hearty  embracing  the 
'  truth  that  must  save  them,'  is  equally  in  both,  conformists  and  non 
conformists,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  it  should  in  both  have  the  same 
cure,  let  that  be  what  it  will. 


CHAP.  X. — Of  the  necessity  of  force  in  matters  of  religion. 

YOU  tell  us  '  you  do  not  ground  the  lawfulness  of  such  force,  as  you 

4  take  to  be  useful  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  upon  the  bare  use- 

'  fulness  of  such  force,  but  upon  the  necessity  as  well  as  usefulness  of 

it ;  and  therefore  you  declare  it  to  be  no  fit  means  to  be  used,  either 
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'for  that  purpose  or  any   other,  where   it   is   not   necessary   as   v.'cll 
'  as  useful.' 

How  useful  force  in  the  magistrate's  hand,  for  bringing  men  to  the 
true  religion,  is  like  to  be,  we  have  shewn  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  in 
answer  to  what  you  have  said  for  it.  So  that  it  being  proved  not 
useful,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  necessary.  However  we  will 
examine  what  you  say  to  prove  the  necessity  of  it.  The  foundation 
you  build  on  for  its  necessity  we  have  in  your  argument  Considered, 
where  having  at  large  dilated  on  mens  inconsiderateness  in  the  choice 
of  their  religions,  and  their  persisting  in  those  they  have  once  chosen, 
without  due  examination,  you  conclude  thus  ;  '  Now  if  this  be  the  case, 
'if  men  are  so  averse  to  a  due  consideration,  if  they  usually  take  up 
'  their  religion,  without  examining  it  as  they  ought,  what  other  means  is 
'  there  left?'  Wherein  you  suppose  force  necessary,  instead  of  proving 
it  to  be  so  :  for  preaching  and  persuasion  not  prevailing  upon  all  men, 
you  upon  your  own  authority  think  fit  something  else  should  be  done ; 
and  that  being  resolved,  you  readily  pitch  on  force,  because  you  say 
you  can  find  nothing  else  :  which  in  effect  is  only  to  tell  us,  if  the  sal 
vation  of  mens  souls  were  only  left  to  your  discretion,  how  you  would 
order  the  matter. 

And  in  your  answer  to  me,  you  very  confidently  tell  us,  'the  true 
'  religion  cannot  prevail  without  the  assistance  either  of  miracles,  or  of 
'  authority.'  I  shall  here  only  observe  one  or  two  things,  and  then  go 
on  to  examine  how  you  make  this  good. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  observe  is,  that  in  your  'Argument  Considered,' 
etc.  you  suppose  force  necessary  only  to  master  the  aversion  there  is  in 
men  to  considering  and  examination  :  and  here  is  your  answer  to  me, 
you  make  force  necessary  to  conquer  the  aversion  there  is  in  men  to 
embrace  and  obey  the  true  religion.  Which  are  so  very  different,  that 
the  former  justifies  the  use  of  force  only  to  make  men  consider,  the 
other  justifies  the  use  of  force  to  make  men  embrace  religion.  If  you 
meant  the  same  thing  when  you  writ  your  first  treatise,  it  was  not  very 
ingenuous  to  express  yourself  in  such  words  as  were  not  proper  to  give 
your  reader  your  true  meaning ;  it  being  a  far  different  thing  to  use 
force  to  make  men  consider,  which  is  an  action  in  their  power  to  do  or 
omit;  and  to  use  force  to  make  them  embrace,  i.e.  believe  any  religion, 
which  is  not  a  thing  in  any  one's  power  to  do  or  forbear  as  he  pleases. 
If  you  say  you  meant  barely  considering  in  your  first  paper,  as  the 
whole  current  of  it  would  make  one  believe,  then  I  see  your  hypothesis 
may  mend,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  parts,  and  in  time,  may  grow  to 
its  full  stature. 

Another  thing  I  shall  remark  to  you,  is,  that  in  your  first  paper, 
besides  preaching  and  persuasion,  and  the  grace  of  God,  nothing  but 
force  was  necessary.  Here  in  your  second,  it  is  either  miracles  or 
authority,  which  how  you  make  good,  we  will  now  consider. 
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You  having  said,  you  had  '  no  reason  from  any  experiment  to  expect 
that  the  true  religion  should  be  any  way  a  gainer  by  Toleration,'  I 
nstanced  in  the  prevailing  of  the  Gospel,  by  it  own  beauty,  force,  and 
-easonableness,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  You  reply,  that  it  has 
lot  the  same  beauty,  force,  and  reasonableness  now,  that  it  had  then, 
.mless  '  I  include  miracles  too,  which  are  now  ceased ;  and  as  you  tell 
us,  were  not  withdrawn,  till  by  their  help  Christianity  had  prevailed 
to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  laws  of  it.' 

If  therefore  we  will  believe  you  upon  your  own  word,  force  being 

necessary,  for  prove  it  necessary  you  never  can,  you  have  entered  into 

the  counsel  of  God,  and  tell  us,  when  force  could  not  be  had,  miracles 

ere  employed  to  supply  its  want.     '  I  cannot  but  think,  say  you,  it  is 

highly  probable  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the  counsels  of 

infinite  wisdom)  that  God  was  pleased  to  continue  them  till  then,'  i.e. 

till  the  laws  of  the  empire  supported  Christianity,  '  not  so  much  for  any 

necessity  there  was  of  them  all  that  time,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of 

the  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 

'  ancc.'     You  allow-  yourself  to  guess  very  freely,  when  you  will  make 

God   use  miracles  to    supply  a  means   he   no   where   authorized  or 

appointed.     How  long  miracles  continued  we  shall  sec  anon. 

Say  you,  'If  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess:'  this  modesty  of  yours 
where  you  confess  you  guess,  is  only  concerning  the  time  of  the  con 
tinuing  of  miracles;  but  as  to  their  supplying  the  want  of  coactive 
force,  that  you  are  positive  in,  both  here  and  where  you  tell  us,  '  Why 
penalties  were  not  necessary  at  first,  to  make  men  to  give  ear  to  the 
Gospel,  has  already  been  shewn ;'  and  a  little  after,  '  the  great  and 
'wonderful  things  which  were  to  be  done  for  the  evidencing  the 
'  truth  of  the  Gospel,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  procure  attention,' 
etc.  How  you  come  to  know  so  undoubtedly  that  miracles  were  made 
use  of  to  supply  the  magistrate's  authority,  since  God  no  where  tells 
you  so,  you  would  have  done  well  to  shew. 

But  in  your  opinion  force  was  necessary,  and  that  could  not  then  be 
had,  and  so  God  must  use  miracles.  For,  say  you,  '  Our  Saviour  was 
'no  magistrate,  and  therefore  could  not  inflict  political  punishments 
'upon  any  man,  so  much  less  could  he  impower  his  Apostles  to  do  it.' 
Could  not  our  Saviour  impower  his  Apostles  to  renounce  or  inflict 
punishments  on  careless  or  obstinate  unbelievers,  to  make  them  hear 
and  consider?  You  pronounce  very  boldly  methinks  of  Christ's 
power,  and  set  very  narrow  limits  to  what  at  another  time  you  would 
not  deny  to  be  infinite :  but  it  was  convenient  here  for  your  present 
purpose,  that  it  should  be  so  limited.  But,  they  not  being  magistrates, 
he  could  not  impower  his  Apostles  to  inflict  political  punishments.' 
How  is  it  of  a  sudden,  that  they  must  be  political  punishments  ?  You 
tell  us  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  '  lay  briars  and  thorns  in  mens  ways,  to 
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'trouble  and  disease  them  to  make  them  consider.'  This  I  hope  our 
Saviour  had  power  to  do,  if  he  had  found  it  necessary,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  magistrates;  he  could  have  always  done  by  his 
Apostles  and  ministers,  if  he  had  so  thought  fit,  what  he  did  once  by 
St.  Peter,  have  dropped  thorns  and  briars  into  their  very  minds,  that 
should  have  pricked,  troubled,  and  diseased  them  sufficiently.  But 
sometimes  it  is  briars  and  thorns  only  that  you  want,  sometimes  it 
must  be  human  means,  and  sometimes,  as  here,  nothing  will  serve  your 
turn  but  political  punishments ;  just  as  will  best  suit  your  occasion,  in 
the  argument  you  have  then  before  you. 

That  the  Apostles  could  lay  on  punishments  as  troublesome  and 
as  great  as  any  political  ones  when  they  were  necessary,  we  see  in 
Ananias  and  Sapphira:  and  he  that  had  'all  power  given  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,'  could  if  he  had  thought  fit,  have  laid  briars  and 
thorns  in  the  way  of  all  that  received  not  his  doctrine. 

You  add,  '  But  as  he  could  not  punish  men  to  make  them  hear  him, 
'  so  neither  was  there  any  need  that  he  should.  He  came  as  a  prophet 
'  sent  from  God  to  reveal  a  new  doctrine  to  the  world ;  and  therefore  to 
'  prove  his  mission,  he  was  to  do  such  things  as  could  only  be  done 
'  by  a  divine  power :  and  the  works  which  he  did  were  abundantly 
'sufficient  both  to  gain  him  a  hearing,  and  to  oblige  the  world  to 
'  receive  his  doctrine.'  Thus  the  want  of  force  and  punishments  are 
supplied.  How  far  ?  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  necessary  to  gain  a 
hearing,  and  so  far  as  to  oblige  the  world  to  receive  Christ's  doctrine ; 
whereby,  as  I  suppose,  you  mean  sufficient  to  lay  an  obligation  on 
them  to  receive  his  doctrine,  and  render  them  inexcusable  if  they  did 
not:  but  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  make  all  that  saw  them 
effectually  to  receive  and  embrace  the  Gospel,  I  think  is  evident,  and 
you  will  not,  I  imagine,  say,  that  all  who  saw  Christ's  miracles  believed 
on  him.  So  that  miracles  were  not  to  supply  the  want  of  such  force  as 
was  to  be  continued  on  men  to  make  them  consider  as  they  ought,  i.e. 
till  they  embraced  the  truth  that  must  save  them.  For  we  have  little 
reason  to  think  that  our  Saviour,  or  his  Apostles,  contended  with  their 
neglect  or  refusal  by  a  constant  train  of  miracles,  continued  on  to 
those  who  were  not  wrought  upon  by  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  (chap.  xiii.  58)  that  he  did  not  many  mighty  works 
in  his  own  country,  because  of  their  unbelief;  much  less  were  miracles 
to  supply  the  want  of  force  in  that  use  you  make  of  it,  where  you  tell 
us  it  is  to  punish  the  fault  of  not  being  of  the  true  religion :  for  we  do 
not  find  any  miraculously  punished  to  bring  them  in  to  the  Gospel. 
So  that  the  want  of  force  to  either  of  these  purposes  not  being 
supplied  by  miracles,  the  Gospel  it  is  plain  subsisted  and  spread  itself 
without  force  so  made  use  of,  and  without  miracles  to  supply  the  want 
of  it;  and  therefore  it  so  far  remains  true,  that  the  Gospel  having  the 
same  bea.uty,  force,  and  reasonableness  now  as  it  had  at  the  beginning, 
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it  wants  not  force  to  supply  the  defect  of  miracles,  to  that  for  which 
miracles  were  no  where  made  use  of.  And  so  far,  at  least,  the  experi 
ment  is  good,  and  this  assertion  true,  that  the  Gospel  is  able  to 
prevail  by  its  own  light  and  truth,  without  the  continuance  of  force  on 
the  same  person,  or  punishing  men  for  not  being  of  the  true  religion. 

You  say,  '  Our  Saviour  being  no  magistrate,  could  not  inflict  political 
'punishments  ;  much  less  could  he  impower  his  Apostles  to  do  it.'  I 
know  not  what  need  there  is,  that  it  should  be  political ;  so  there  were 
so  much  punishment  used,  as  you  say,  is  sufficient  to  make  men 
consider,  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  come  from  this  or  that  hand :  or 
if  there  be  any  odds  in  that,  we  should  be  apt  to  think  it  would  come 
best,  and  most  effectually,  from  those  who  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
could  tell  them  it  was  to  make  them  consider,  than  from  the  magis 
trate,  who  neither  doth,  nor  according  to  your  scheme  can,  tell  them  it 
is  to  make  them  consider.  And  this  power,  you  will  not  deny,  but  our 
Saviour  could  have  given  to  the  Apostles. 

But  if  there  were  such  absolute  need  of  political  punishments,  Titus 
or  Trajan  might  as  well  have  been  converted  as  Constantine.  For 
how  true  it  is,  that  miracles  supplied  the  want  of  force  from  those  days 
till  Constantine's,  and  then  ceased,  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  I  say  not 
this  to  enter  boldly  into  the  counsels  of  God,  or  to  take  upon  me  to 
censure  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty,  or  to  call  his  providence  to  an 
account;  but  to  answer  your  saying,  'Our  Saviour  was  no  magistrate, 
( and  therefore  could  not  inflict  political  punishments.'  For  he  could 
have  had  both  magistrates  and  political  punishment  at  his  service,  if 
he  had  thought  fit,  and  needed  not  to  have  continued  miracles  longer 
'than  there  was  necessity  for  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
'religion,  as  you  imagine,  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 
'  ance,  by  force,  which  is  necessary.' 

But  how  come  you  to  know  that  force  is  necessary?  Has  God 
revealed  it  in  his  word  ?  no  where.  Has  it  been  revealed  to  you  in 
particular  ?  that  you  will  not  say.  What  reason  have  you  for  it  ?  none 
at  all  but  this,  That  having  set  down  the  grounds,  upon  which  men 
take  up  and  persist  in  their  religion,  you  conclude, '  what  means  is 
there  left  but  force?'  Force  therefore  you  conclude  necessary, 
because  without  any  authority,  but  from  your  own  imagination,  you 
are  peremptory,  that  other  means,  besides  preaching  and  persuasion, 
is  to  be  used ;  and  therefore  is  it  necessary,  because  you  can  think  of 
no  other. 

When  I  tell  you  there  is  other  means,  and  that  by  your  own  con 
fession  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means,  and  therefore  force  is  not 
necessary :  you  reply,  '  Though  the  grace  of  God  be  another  means, 
'  and  you  thought  fit  to  mention  it,  to  prevent  cavils ;  yet  it  is  none  of 
'the  means  of  which  you  were  speaking,  in  the  place  I  refer  to;  which 
'  any  one  who  reads  that  paragraph  will  find  to  be  only  human  means : 
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'and  therefore  though  the  grace  of  God  be  both  proper  and  sufficient 
'means,  and  such  as  can  work  by  itself,  and  without  which  either 
'  penalties  nor  any  other  means  can  do  any  thing ;  yet  it  may  be  true 
'  however,  that  when  admonitions  and  entreaties  fail,  there  is  no 
'  human  means  left,  but  penalties,  to  bring  prejudiced  persons  to  hear 
'  and  consider,  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and  discover 
'  truth  to  them.  And  then  penalties  will  be  necessary  in  respect  to 
'  that  end  as  a  human  means.' 

In  which  words,  if  you  mean  an  answer  to  my  argument,  it  is  this, 
that  force  is  necessary,  because  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way  there 
is  other  human  means  necessary  besides  admonitions  and  persuasions. 
For  else  what  have  we  to  do  with  human  in  the  case  ?  But  it  is  no 
small  advantage  one  owes  to  logick,  that  where  sense  and  reason  fall 
short,  a  distinction  ready  at  hand  may  ech  it  out.  Force,  when  per 
suasions  will  not  prevail,  is  necessary,  say  you,  because  it  is  the  only 
means  left.  When  you  are  told  it  is  not  the  only  means  left,  and  so 
cannot  be  necessary  on  that  account :  you  reply,  that  '  when  admoni- 
'tions  and  intreaties  fail,  there  is  no  human  means  left,  but  penalties, 
'to  bring  prejudiced  persons  to  hear  and  consider  what  may  convince 
'them  of  their  errors,  and  discover  the  truth  to  them:  and  then 
'penalties  will  be  necessary  in  respect  to  that  end,  as  a  human 
'  means.' 

Suppose  it  be  urged  to  you,  when  your  moderate  lower  penalties  fail, 
there  is  no  human  means  left  but  dragooning  and  such  other  severities, 
which  you  say  you  condemn  as  much  as  I,  'to  bring  prejudiced  persons 
'  to  hear  and  consider  what  may  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and 
'discover  the  truth  to  them.'  And  then  dragooning,  imprisonment, 
scourging,  fining,  etc.  will  be  necessary  in  respect  to  that  end,  as  a 
human  means.  What  can  you  say  but  this  ?  that  you  are  impovvered 
to  judge  what  degrees  of  human  means  are  necessary,  but  others  are 
not.  For  without  such  a  confidence  in  your  own  judgment,  where  God 
has  neither  said  how  much,  nor  that  any  force  is  necessary,  I  think 
this  is  as  good  an  argument  for  the  highest,  as  yours  is  for  lower 
penalties.  When  '  admonitions  and  entreaties  will  not  prevail,  then 
'  penalties,  lower  penalties,  some  degrees  of  force  will  be  necessary, 
'  say  you,  as  a  human  means.'  And  when  your  lower  penalties,  your 
some  degrees  of  force,  will  not  prevail,  then  higher  degrees  will  be 
necessary,  say  I,  as  a  human  means.  And  my  reason  is  the  same 
with  yours,  because  there  is  no  other  means,  i.e.  human  means,  left. 
Shew  me  how  your  argument  concludes  for  lower  punishments  being 
necessary,  and  mine  not  for  higher,  even  to  dragooning,  '  and  eris  mihi 
'  magnus  Apollo.' 

But  let  us  apply  this  to  your  succedaneum  of  miracles,  and  then  it 
will  be  much  more  admirable.  You  tell  us,  admonitions  and  intreaties 
not  prevailing  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way,  '  force  is  necessary, 
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1  because  there  is  no  other  means  left.'    To  that  it  is  said,  yes,  there  is 
other  means  left,  the  grace  of  God. ,  Ay,  but,  say  you,  'that  \vill  no? 
o  ,  because  you  speak  only  of  human  means.     So  that  according  to 
way  of  arguing,  some  other  human  means  is  necessary  :  for  "you 
yourself  tell  us,  that  the  means  you  were  speaking  of,  where  you  say, 
it  when  admonitions  and  intreaties  will  not  do,  what  other  means  is 
here  left  but  force?    were  human  means.     Your  words  are,  « which 
any  one  who  reads  that  paragraph  will  find  to  be  only  human  means.' 
By  this  argument   then   other  human  means  are   necessary  besides 
Poaching  and  persuasion,  and  those  human  means  you  have  found 
t  to  be  either  force,  or  miracles  :  the  latter  are  certainly  notable 
human  means.     And  your  distinction  of  human  means  serves  you  to 
very  good  purpose,  having  brought  miracles  to  be  one  of  your  human 
means.      Preaching  and  admonitions,  say  you,  are  not  sufficient  to 
wing  men  into  the  right  way,  something  else  is  necessary;  yes,  the 
grace  of  God  :  no,  say  you,  that  will  not  do,  it  is  not  human  means  : 
it  is  necessary  to  have  other  human  means,  therefore  in  the  three  or 
our  first  centuries  after  Christianity,  the  insufficiency  of  preaching  and 
Ldmomtions  was  made  up  with  miracles,  and  thus  the  necessity  of 
other  human  means  is  made  good.     But  to  consider  a  little  farther 
your  miracles  as  supplying  the  want  of  force. 

The  question  between  us  here  is,  whether  the  Christian  religion  did 
not  prevail  m  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  by  its  own  beauty,  force,  and 
reasonableness,  without  the  assistance  of  force  ?     I   say  it  did    and 
herefore  external  force  is  not  necessary.     To  this  you  reply,  'that  it 
rannot  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without  the  assistance 
her  of  miracles   or  of  authority  ;     and    therefore   the    Christian 
i  not    being   still   accompanied  with    miracles,  force  is   now 
necessary.'     So  that  to  make  your  equivalent  of  miracles  correspond 
with  your  necessary  means  of  force,  you  seem  to  require  an  actual 
application  of  miracles,  or  of  force,  to  prevail  with  men  to  receive  the 
Gospel,  t.e.  men  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  receive  the  Gospel 
without  actually  seeing  of  miracles.     For  when  you  tell  us,  that  '  you 
are  sure  -I  cannot  say  the  Christian  religion  is  still  accompanied  with 
miracles,  as  it  was  at  its  first  planting  ;'  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  still  accompanied  with  an  undoubted  testimony  that 
miracles  were  done  by  the  first  publishers  of  it,  which  was  as  much  of 
miracles,  as  I  suppose  the  greatest  part  of  those  had,  with  whom  the 
Christian  religion  prevailed,  till  it  was  '  supported  and  encouraged,  as 
'you  tell  us,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  :'  for  I  think  you  will  not  say, 
or  if  you  should,  you  could  not  expect  to  be  believed,  that  all,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  those,  that  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  before  it 
was  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  was  not  till  the  fourth 
century,  had  actually  miracles  done  before  them,  to  work  upon  them. 
And  all  those,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  miracles  done  in  their 
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presence,  it  is  plain  had  no  other  miracles  than  we  have,  that  is  upon 
report ;  and  it  is  probable  not  4so  many,  nor  so  well  attested  as  we 
have.  The  greatest  part  then,  of  those  who  were  converted,  at  least, 
in  some  of  those  ages,  before  Christianity  was  supported  by  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  I  think  you  must  allow,  were  wrought  upon  by  bare 
preaching,  and  such  miracles  as  we  still  have,  miracles  at  a  distance, 
related  miracles.  In  others,  and  those  the  greater  number,  prejudice 
was  not  so  removed,  that  they  were  prevailed  on  to  consider,  to  con 
sider  as  they  ought,  i.e.  in  your  language,  to  consider  so  as  to  embrace. 
If  they  had  not  so  considered  in  our  days,  what,  according  to  your 
scheme,  must  have  been  done  to  them  that  did  not  consider  as  they 
ought  ?  Force  must  have  been  applied  to  them.  What  therefore  in 
the  primitive  church  was  to  be  done  to  them  ?  Why  !  your  succe- 
daneum  miracles,  actual  miracles,  such  as  you  deny  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  still  accompanied  with,  must  have  been  done  in  their 
presence,  to  work  upon  them.  Will  you  say  this  was  so,  and  make  a 
new  church-history  for  us,  and  outdo  those  writers  who  have  been 
thought  pretty  liberal  of  miracles  ?  If  you  do  not,  you  must  confess 
miracles  supplied  not  the  place  of  force,  and  so  let  fall  all  your  fine 
contrivance  about  the  necessity  either  of  force  or  miracles  ;  and  per 
haps  you  will  think  it  at  last  a  more  becoming  modesty,  not  to  set  the 
divine  power  and  providence  on  work,  by  rules,  and  for  the  ends  of 
your  hypothesis,  without  having  any  thing  in  authentick  history,  much 
less  in  divine  and  unerring  revelation  to  justify  you.  But  force  and 
power  deserve  something  more  than  ordinary  and  allowable  arts  or 
arguments,  to  get  and  keep  them  :  '  si  violandum  sit  jus,  regnandi 
'  causa  violandum  est.' 

If  the  testimony,  of  miracles  having  been  done,  were  sufficient  to 
make  the  Gospel  prevail,  without  force,  on  those,  who  were  not  eye 
witnesses  of  them,  we  have  that  still,  and  so  upon  that  account  need 
not  force  to  supply  the  want  of  it  :  but  if  truth  must  have  either  the 
law  of  the  country,  or  actual  miracles  to  support  it,  what  became  of  it 
after  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  great,  under  all  those  emperors  that 
were  erroneous  or  heretical  ?  It  supported  itself  in  Piedmont,  and 
France,  and  Turkey,  many  ages  without  force  or  miracles  :  and  it 
spread  itself  in  divers  nations  and  kingdoms  of  the  North  and  East, 
without  any  force,  or  other  miracles  than  those  that  were  done  many 
ages  before.  So  that  I  think  you  will,  upon  second  thoughts,  not  deny, 
but  that  the  true  religion  is  able  to  prevail  now,  as  it  did  at  first,  and 
has  done  since  in  many  places,  without  assistance  from  the  powers  in 
being,  by  its  own  beauty,  force,  and  reasonableness,  whereof  well- 
attested  miracles  is  a  part. 

But  the  account  you  give  us  of  miracles  will  deserve  to  be  a  little 
examined.  We  have  it  in  these  words,  '  Considering  that  those  extra- 
'  ordinary  means  were  not  withdrawn,  till  by  their  help  Christianity 
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'had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  to  be 
'  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  it,  you  cannot,  you  say,  but 
'think  it   highly  probable,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess   at  the 
'  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom)  that  God  was  pleased  to  continue  them 
'till  then,  not  so  much  for  any  necessity  there  was  of  them  all  that 
'  while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply 
'  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance.'     Miracles  then,  if  what  you 
say  be  true,   were  continued  till  '  Christianity  was  received  for  the 
|  religion  of  the  empire,  not  so  much  to  evince  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
'  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance.'     But 
in  this  the  learned  author,  whose  testimony  you  quote,  fails  you.     For 
he  tells  you  that  the  chief  use  of  miracles,  in  the  church,  after  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  had  been  sufficiently  confirmed  by  them 
in  the  world,  was  to  oppose  the  false  and  pretended  miracles  of  hereticks 
and  heathens  ;  and  answerable  hereunto  miracles  ceased  and  returned 
again,  as  such  oppositions  made  them  more  or  less  necessary.     Ac 
cordingly  miracles,  which  before  had  abated,  in  Trajan's  and  Hadrian's 
time,  which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first,  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  did  again  revive  to  confound  the  magical  delusions  of 
the  hereticks  of  that  time.     And  in  the  third  century  the  hereticks 
using  no  such  tricks,  and  the  faith  being  confirmed,  they  by  degrees 
ceased,  of  which  there  then,  he  says,  could  be  no  imaginable  necessity. 
His  words  are,  '  Et  quidem  eo  minus  necessaria  sunt  pro  veterum 
'principiis,  recentiora  ilia  miracula,  quod  hasreticos,  quos  appellant, 
jnullos  adversarios    habeant,   qui    contraria   illis   dogmata  astruant 
'miraculis.      Sic  enim  vidimus,   apud   veteres,   dum  nulli   ecclesiam 
'exercerent  adversarii,  seu  hasretici,  sen" Gentiles ;  aut  satis  illi  pr<e- 
|  teritis  miraculis  fuissent  refutati ;  aut  nullas  ipsi  prsestigias  oppone- 
'rent   quas  veris  essent  miraculis   oppugriandae ;   subductam  deinde 
'  paulatim  esse  mirificam  illam  spiritus  virtutem.     Ortos  sub  Trajano 
Hadrianoque  hfereticos  ostendimus  prasstigiis  magicis  fuisse  usos,  & 
'proinde  miraculorum  verorum  in  ecclesia  usum  una  REVIXISSE.     Ne 
'dicam  prasstigiatores   etiam   Gentiles   eodem    illo   seculo    sane  fre- 
jquentissimos,  Apuleium  in  Africa,  in  Asia  Alexandrum  Pseudomantim, 
'multosque   alios   quorum    meminit   Aristides.      Tertio    seculo   orto, 
|haeretici  Hermogenes,  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Thcodotus,  Sabellius,  Nova- 
tianus,  Artemas,  Samosatenus,  nulla,  ut  videtur,  miracula  ipsi  vendit- 
abant,  null  is  propterea  miraculis  oppugnandi.     Inde  vidimus,  apud 
^ipsos   etiam   Catholicos,   sensim    defecisse    miracula.       Et   quidem, 
|haereticis  nulla  in  contrarium  miracula  ostentantibus,  quas  tandem 
^  fingi  potest  miraculorum  necessitas  traditam  ab  initio  fidcm,  mira- 
|  cuhsque  adeo  jamdudum  confirmatam  praedicantibus  ?     Nulla  certe 
^prorsus  pro  primasvo  miraculorum  exemplo.     Nulla  denique  consciis 
'vere  priva^vam  esse  fidem  quam  novis  miraculis  suscipiunt  confir- 
mandam,'    Dodwell,  Dissertat.  in  Iran.  Diss.  II.  Sect.  65. 
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The  history  therefore  you  have  from  him,  of  miracles,  serves  for  his 
hypothesis,  but  not  at  all  for  yours.  For  if  they  were  continued  to 
supply  the  want  of  force,  which  was  to  deal  with  the  corruption  of 
depraved  human  nature,  that  being  without  any  great  variation  m  the 
world,  constantly  the  same,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
abate  and  fail,  and  then  return  and  revive  again.  So  that  there  being 
then,  as  you  suppose,  no  necessity  of  miracles  for  any  other  end,  but 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance,  they  must,  to  suit 
that  end,  be  constant  and  regularly  the  same  as  you  would  have  force 
to  be,  which  is  steadily  and  uninterruptedly  to  be  applied,  as  a  con 
stantly  necessary  remedy,  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind. 

If  you  allow  the  learned  Dodwell's  reasons,  for  the  continuation  of 
miracles  till  the  fourth  century,  your  hypothesis,  that  they  were  con 
tinued  to  supply  the  magistrate's  assistance,  will  be  only  precarious. 
For  if  there  was  need  of  miracles  till  that  time  to  other  purposes,  the 
continuation  of  them  in  the  church,  though  you  could  prove  them  to 
be  as  frequent  and  certain  as  those  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles, 
it  would  not  advantage  your  cause  :  since  it  would  be  no  evidence, 
that  they  were  used  for  that  end,  which  as  long  as  there  were  other 
visible  uses  of  them,  you  could  not,  without  revelation,  assure  us  were 
made  use  of  by  Divine  Providence  '  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magis- 
« trate's  assistance.'  You  must  therefore  confute  his  hypothesis,  before 
you  can  make  any  advantage  of  what  he  says,  concerning  the  continu 
ation  of  miracles,  for  the  establishing  of  yours.  For  till  you  can  shew, 
that  which  he  assigns  was  not  the  end  for  which  they  were  continued 
in  the  church  ;  the  utmost  you  can  say,  is,  that  it  may  be  imagined, 
that  one  reason  of  their  continuation  was  to  supply  the  want  of  t 
magistrate's  assistance  :  but  what  you  can  without  proof  imagine 
possible,  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  should  be  received  as  an  unques 
tionable  proof,  that  it  was  so.  I  can  imagine  it  possible  they  were  not 
continued  for  that  end,  and  one  imagination  will  be  as  good  a  proof  as 

another.  .     . 

To  do  your  modesty  right  therefore,  I  must  allow,  that  you  do  faintly 
offer  at  some  kind  of  reason,  to  prove  that  miracles  were  continued  I 
supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance  :  and  since  God  has  no 
where  declared  that  it  was  for  that  end,  you  would  persuade  us  in  this 
paragraph,  that  it  was  so,  by  two  reasons.     One  is,  that  the  truth 
the  Christian  religion  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  miracles  doi 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  perhaps  their  immediate  succes 
sors  there  was  no  other  need  of  miracles  to  be  continued  till  the  fourth 
century  ;  and  therefore  they  were  used  by  God  to  supply  the  want 
the  magistrate's  assistance.     This  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  yours,  '  I  cannot  but  think  it  highly  probable  that  God  was 
'  pleased  to  continue  them  till  then,  not  so  much  for  any  necessity 
'  there  was  of  them  all  that  while  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the 
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'  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance.' 
Whereby,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  barely  intend  to  tell  the  world  what  is 
your  opinion  in  the  case,  but  use  this  as  an  argument,  to  make  it  pro 
bable  to  others,  that  this  was  the  end  for  which  miracles  were  con 
tinued,  which  at  the  best  will  be  but  a  very  doubtful  probability  to 
build  such  a  bold  assertion  on,  as  this  of  yours  is,  viz.  That  '  the 
'  Christian  religion  is  not  able  to  subsist  and  prevail  in  the  world,  by 
'  its  own  light  and  strength,  without  the  assistance  either  of  force,  or 
'  actual  miracles.'  And  therefore  you  must  either  produce  a  declaration 
from  heaven  that  authorizes  you  to  say,  that  miracles  were  used  to 
supply  the  want  of  force,  or  shew  that  there  was  no  other  use  of  them 
but  this.  For  if  any  other  use  can  be  assigned  of  them,  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  the  church,  one  may  safely  deny,  that  they  were  to 
supply  the  want  of  force  :  and  it  will  lie  upon  you  to  prove  it  by  some 
other  way  than  by  saying  you  think  it  highly  probable.  For  I  suppose 
you  do  not  expect  that  your  thinking  any  thing  highly  probable,  should 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  others  to  acquiesce  in,  when  perhaps,  the 
history  of  miracles  considered,  no  body  could  bring  himself  to  say  he 
thought  it  probable,  but  one  whose  hypothesis  stood  in  need  of  such 
a  poor  support. 

The  other  reason  you  seem  to  build  on  is  this,  that  when  Christianity 
was  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  miracles  ceased  ;  because 
there  was  then  no  longer  any  need  of  them  :  which  I  take  to  be  the 
argument  insinuated  in  these  words,  '  Considering  that  those  extra- 
'  ordinary  means  were  not  withdrawn  till  by  their  help  Christianity 
'  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire.'  If  then 
you  can  make  it  appear  that  miracles  lasted  till  Christianity  was 
received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire,  without  any  other  reason  for 
their  continuation  but  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist 
ance  ;  and  that  they  ceased  as  soon  as  the  magistrates  became  Chris 
tians  ;  your  argument  will  have  some  kind  of  probability,  that  within 
the  Roman  empire  this  was  the  method  God  used  for  the  propagating 
the  Christian  religion.  But  it  will  not  serve  to  make  good  your 
position, '  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  subsist  and  prevail  by  its 
'  own  strength  and  light,  without  the  assistance  of  miracles  or  authority,' 
unless  you  can  shew,  that  God  made  use  of  miracles  to  introduce  and 
support  it  in  other  parts  of  the  world  not  subject  to  the  Roman  empire, 
till  the  magistrates  there  also  became  Christians.  For  the  corruption 
of  nature  being  the  same  without  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  miracles,  upon  your  hypothesis,  were  as  necessary  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  magistrates  assistance  in  other  countries  as  in  the 
Roman  empire.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  civil  sovereigns 
were  the  first  converted  in  all  those  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  was  planted  after  Constantine's  reign  :  and  in  all  those  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  shew  us  the  assistance  of  miracles. 
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But  let  us  see  how  much  your  hypothesis  is  favoured  by  church- 
history.  If  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  greatest  name  and  credi 
are  to  be  believed,  miracles  were  not  withdrawn  when  Christianity  had 
prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire.  Athanasius, 
the  great  defender  of  the  catholick  orthodoxy,  writ  the  life  of  his 
contemporary  St.  Anthony,  full  of  miracles  ;  which  though  some  have 
questioned,  yet  the  learned  Dodwell  allows  to  be  writ  by  Athanasius  : 
and  the  stile  evinces  it  to  be  his,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  other 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

'  Palladius  tells  us,  That  Ammon  did  many  miracles  :  but  that  par- 
'  ticularly  St.  Athanasius  related  in  the  life  of  Athony,  that  Ammon 
'going  with  some  monks  Anthony  had  sent  to  him,  when  they  came 
'  to  the  river  Lycus,  which  they  were  to  pass,  was  afraid  to  strip  for 
'  fear  of  seeing  himself  naked  ;  and  whilst  he  was  in  dispute  of  this 
'  matter,  he  was  taken  up,  and  in  an  extasy  carried  over  by  an  angel, 
'  the  rest  of  the  monks  swimming  the  river.  When  he  come  to 
'  Anthony,  Anthony  told  him  he  had  sent  for  him,  because  God  had 
'  revealed  many  things  to  him  concerning  him,  and  particularly  his 
'  translation.  And  when  Ammon  died,  in  his  retirement,  Anthony  saw 
'  his  soul  carried  into  heaven  by  angels.'  (Palladius  in  Vita  Ammonis.) 

'  Socrates  tells  us,  That  Anthony  saw  the  soul  of  Ammon  taken  up 
'  by  angels,  as  Athanasius  writes  in  the  life  of  Anthony.' 

And  again,  says  he,  '  It  seems  superfluous  for  me  to  relate  the 
'many  miracles  Anthony  did:  how  he  fought  openly  with  devils, 
'discovering  all  their  tricks  and  cheats:  for  Athanasius  bishop  of 
'  Alexandria  has  prevented  me  on  that  subject,  having  writ  a  book 
'  particularly  of  his  life.' 

'Anthony  was  thought  worthy  of  the  vision  of  God,  and  led  a  life 
'  perfectly  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Christ.  This,  whoever  reads  the 
'  book,  wherein  is  contained  the  history  of  his  life,  will  easily  know  ; 
'  wherein  he  will  also  see  prophecy  shining  out :  for  he  prophesied 
'  very  clearly  of  those  who  were  infected  with  the  Arian  contagion,  and 
'  foretold  what  mischief  from  them  was  threatened  to  the  churches, 
'  God  truly  revealing  all  these  things  to  him,  which  is  certainly  the 
'  principal  evidence  of  the  catholick  faith,  no  such  man  being  to  be 
'  found  amongst  the  hereticks.  But  do  not  take  this  upon  my  word 
'  but  read  and  study  the  book  itself.' 

This  account  you  have  from  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  Mr.  Dodwell 
calls  the  contemner  of  fables.  (Chrysost.  Horn.  8.  in  Matt,  ii.) 

St.  Hierom,  in  his  treatise  '  De  viro  perfecto,'  speaks  of  the  frequency 
of  miracles  done  in  his  time,  as  a  thing  past  question  :  besides  those, 
not  a  few  which  he  has  left  upon  record,  in  the  lives  of  Hilarion  and 
Paul,  two  monks,  whose  lives  he  has  writ.  And  he  that  has  a  mind  to 
see  the  plenty  of  miracles  of  this  kind,  need  but  read  the  collection  of 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  made  by  Rosweydus. 
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Ruffin  tells  us,  That  Athanasius  lodged  the  bones  of  St.  John  Baptist 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  knowing  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  good 
they  were  to  do  to  the  next  generation  :  and  of  what  efficacy  and  use 
they  were,  may  be  concluded  from  the  church  with  the  golden  roof, 
built  to  them  soon  after,  in  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

St.  Austin  tells  us,  '  That  he  knew  a  blind  man  restored  to  sight,  by 
'  the  bodies  of  the  Milan  martyrs,  and  some  other  such  things  ;  of 
'  which  kind  there  were  so  many  done  in  that  time,  that  many  escaped 
'  his  knowledge  ;  and  those  which  he  knew,  were  more  than  he  could 
'number.'  More  of  this  you  may  see  Epist.  137.  (Ccecum  illuminatum 
fuisse  jam  noveram.  Nee  ea  quce  cognoscimus,  enumerate  possumus. 
Aug.  Retract,  lib.  i.  c.  13.) 

He  further  assures  us,  that  by  the  single  reliques  of  St.  Stephen, 
'a  blind  woman  received  her  sight.  Lucullus  was  cured  of  an  old 
'  fistula ;  Eucharius  of  the  stone  ;  three  gouty  men  recovered  ;  a  lad 
^killed  with  a  cart-wheel  going  over  him,  restored  to  life  safe  ar.d 
'  sound,  as  if  he  had  received  no  hurt :  a  nun  lying  at  the  point  of 
'  death,  they  sent  her  coat  to  the  shrine,  but  she  dying  before  it  was 
'  brought  back,  restored  to  life  by  its  being  laid  on  her  dead  body. 
'  The  like  happened  at  Hippo  to  the  daughter  of  BASSUS  ;  and  two 
'  others,'  whose  name  he  sets  down,  were  by  the  same  reliques  raised 
from  the  dead. 

After  these  and  other  particulars  there  set  down,  of  miracles  done 
in  his  time  by  those  reliques  of  St.  Stephen,  the  holy  father  goes  on 
thus  ;  '  what  shall  I  do  ?  pressed  by  my  promise  of  dispatching  this 
'  work,  I  cannot  here  set  down  all :  and  without  doubt  many,  when 
'  they  shall  read  this,  will  be  troubled  that  I  have  omitted  so  many  par- 
'  ticulars,  which  they  truly  know  as  well  as  I.  For  if  I  should,  passing 
'  by  the  rest,  write  only  the  miraculous  cures  which  have  been  wrought 
'  by  this  most  glorious  martyr  Stephen,  in  the  colony  of  Calama,  and 
'  this  of  ours,  I  should  fill  many  books,  and  yet  should  not  take  in  all 
'  of  them  :  but  only  those  of  which  there  are  collections  published, 
'  which  are  read  to  the  people  :  for  this  I  took  care  should  be  doae, 
'  when  I  saw  that  signs  of  divine  power,  like  those  of  old,  were  fre- 
'  quent  also  in  our  times.  It  is  not  now  two  years  since  that  shrine 
'  has  been  at  Hippo  :  and  many  of  the  books,  which  I  certainly  knew 
'  to  be  so,  not  being  published,  those  which  are  published  concerning 
'  those  miraculous  operations,  amounted  to  nearly  fifty  when  I  writ 
'  this.  But  at  Calama,  where  this  shrine  was  before,  there  are  more 
'  published,  and  their  number  is  incomparably  greater.  At  Uzal  also  a 
'  colony,  and  near  Utica,  we  know  many  famous  things  to  have  been 
'  done  by  the  same  martyr.'  (Libelli  dati  sunt.  Cum  viderimus  antiquis 
similla  divinarum  signa  virtutum  etiam  nostris  temporibus  frequentari. 
Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  c.  8.) 

Two  of  those  books  he  mentions  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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tenth  tome  of  St.  Austin's  works  of  Plantin's  edit.  One  of  them  con 
tains  two  miracles  ;  the  other,  as  I  remember,  about  seventeen.  So 
that  at  Hippo  alone,  in  two  yea^s  time,  we  may  count,  besides  those 
omitted,  there  were  published  above  600  miracles,  and  as  he  says, 
incomparably  more  at  Calama  :  besides  what  were  done  by  other 
reliques  of  the  same  St.  Stephen,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  less  virtue  than  those  sent  to  this  part 
of  Africa.  For  the  reliques  of  St.  Stephen,  discovered  by  the  dream  of 
a  monk,  were  divided  and  sent  into  distant  countries,  and  there  dis 
tributed  to  several  churches. 

These  may  suffice  to  shew,  that  if  the  fathers  of  the  church  of  great 
est  name  and  authority  are  to  be  believed,  miracles  were  not  with 
drawn,  but  continued  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  long 
after  '  Christianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the 
'  empire.' 

But  if  these  testimonies  of  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Palladius,  Ruffin, 
St.  Hierom,  and  St.  Austin,  will  not  serve  your  turn,  you  may  find 
much  more  to  this  purpose  in  the  same  authors  ;  and,  if  you  please, 
you  may  consult  also  St.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Hilary,  Theodoret,  and  others. 

This  being  so,  you  must  either  deny  the  authority  of  these  fathers, 
or  grant  that  miracles  continued  in  the  church  after  '  Christianity  was 
'  received  for  the  religion  of  the  empire  :  and  then  they  could  not  be  to 
'  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance,'  unless  they  were  to 
supply  the  want  of  what  was  not  wanting  ;  and  therefore  they  were 
continued  for  some  other  end.  Which  end  of  the  continuation  of 
miracles,  when  you  are  so  far  instructed  in  as  to  be  able  to  assure  us 
that  it  was  different  from  that  for  which  God  made  use  of  them  in  the 
second  and  third  -centuries  :  when  you  are  so  far  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  Divine  providence,  as  to  be  able  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  miracles  between  the  Apostles  and  Constantine's  time,  or  any  other 
period  you  shall  pitch  on,  were  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's 
assistance,  and  those  after,  for  some  other  purpose,  what  you  say  may 
deserve  to  be  considered.  Until  you  do  this,  you  will  only  shew  the 
liberty  you  take  to  assert  with  great  confidence,  though  without  any 
ground,  whatever  will  suit  your  system  ;  and  that  you  do  not  stick  to 
make  bold  with  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom,  to  make  them  sub 
servient  to  your  hypothesis. 

And  so  I  leave  you  to  dispose  of  the  credit  of  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  you  shall  think  fit  ;  and  by  your  authority  to  establish,  or  invalidate 
theirs  as  you  please.  But  this,  I  think,  is  evident,  that  he  who  will 
build  his  faith  or  reasonings  upon  miracles  delivered  by  church-histo 
rians,  will  find  cause  to  go  no  farther  than  the  Apostles  time,  or  else 
not  to  stop  at  Constantine's  :  since  the  writers  after  that  period,  whose 
word  we  readily  take  as  unquestionable  in  other  things,  speak  of  mira- 
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cles  in  their  time,  with  no  less  assurance  than  the  fathers  before  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  miracles  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  stand  upon  the  credit  of  the  writers  of  the  fourth.  So 
that  that  sort  of  argument  which  takes  and  rejects  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  at  pleasure,  as  may  best  suit  with  it,  will  not  have  much  fore 
with  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  embrace  the  hypothesis  without 
any  arguments  at  all. 

You  grant,  '  That  the  true  religion  has  always  light  and  strength  of 
'its  own,  i.e.  without  the  assistance  of  force  or  miracles,  sufficient  to 
'  prevail  with  all  that  consider  it  seriously,  and  without  prejudice  :  that 
'  therefore  for  which  the  assistance  of  force  is  wanting,  is  to  make  men 
'  consider  seriously,  and  without  prejudice.'  Now  whether  the  miracles 
that  we  have  still,  miracles  done  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  attested, 
as  they  are,  by  undeniable  history,  be  not  fitter  to  deal  with  mens  pre 
judices,  than  force,  and  than  force  which  requires  nothing  but  outward 
conformity,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  All  the  assistance  the  true 
religion  needs  from  authority,  is  only  a  liberty  for  it  to  be  truly  taught  ; 
but  it  has  seldom  had  that,  from  the  powers  in  being,  in  its  first  entry 
into  their  dominions,  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles  :  and  yet  I 
desire  you  to  tell  me,  into  what  country  the  Gospel,  accompanied  as 
now  it  is,  only  with  past  miracles,  hath  been  brought  by  the  preaching 
of  men,  who  have  laboured  in  it  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
where  it  did  not  so  prevail  over  mens  prejudices,  that  '  as  many  as 
'  were  ordained  to  eternal  life '  considered  and  believed  it.  Which,  as 
you  may  see,  Acts  xiii.  48,  was  all  the  advance  it  made,  even  when 
assisted  with  the  gift  of  miracles  :  for  neither  then  were  all,  or  the 
majority,  wrought  on  to  consider  and  embrace  it. 

But  yet  the  Gospel  '  cannot  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength  ;' 
and  therefore  miracles  were  to  supply  the  place  of  force.  How  was 
force  used  ?  A  law  being  made,  there  was  a  continued  application  of 
punishment  to  all  those  whom  it  brought  not  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
proposed.  Were  miracles  so  used  till  force  took  place  ?  For  this  we 
shall  want  more  new  church-history,  and  I  think  contrary  to  what  we 
read  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  unquestionable  ;  I  mean  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  where  we  shall  find,  that  the  then  promulgators  of  the 
Gospel,  when  they  had  preached,  and  done  what  miracles  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed,  if  they  prevailed  not,  they  often  left  them  :  '  Then  Paul 
'  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
'  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you  :  but  seeing  you  put  it  from 
'  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
'  xiii.  46).  They  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them,  and 
'  came  unto  Iconium  (Acts  xiii.  51).  But  when  divers  were  hardened, 
'  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 
'  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples  (Acts  xix.  9).  Paul 
'  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ ; 
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'  and  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  his 
'  raiment,  and  said  unto  them,  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads,  I 
'  am  clean,  from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles '  (Acts  xviii.  6). 
Did  the  Christian  magistrates  ever  do  so,  who  thought  it  necessary  to 
support  the  Christian  religion  by  laws  ?  Did  they  ever,  when  they  had 
a  while  punished  those  whom  persuasions  and  preaching  had  not  pre 
vailed  on,  give  off,  and  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  make  trial  of 
their  punishment  upon  others  ?  Or  is  this  your  way  of  force  and  pu 
nishment?  If  it  be  not,  yours  is  not  what  miracles  came  to  supply 
the  room  of,  and  so  is  not  necessary.  For  you  tell  us,  they  are  pu 
nished  to  make  them  consider,  and  they  can  never  be  supposed  to 
consider 'as  they  ought,  whilst  they  persist  in  rejecting;' and  there 
fore  they  are  justly  punished  to  make  them  so  consider:  so  that  not  so 
considering,  being  the  fault  for  which  they  are  punished,  and  the 
amendment  of  that  fault  the  end  which  is  designed  to  be  attained  by 
punishing,  the  punishment  must  continue.  But  men  were  not  always 
beat  upon  with  miracles.  To  this,  perhaps  you  will  reply,  that  the 
seeing  of  a  miracle  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen,  was  sufficient  to  procure  a 
hearing  ;  but  that  being  punished  once  or  twice,  or  half  a  dozen  times, 
is  not ;  for  you  tell  us,  '  the  power  of  miracles  communicated  to  the 
'  Apostles,  served  altogether,  as  well  as  punishment,  to  procure  them  a 
'  hearing  :'  where,  if  you  mean  by  hearing,  only  attention,  who  doubts 
but  punishment  may  also  procure  that  ?  If  you  mean  by  hearing,  re 
ceiving  and  embracing  what  is  proposed,  that  even  miracles  themselves 
did  not  effect  upon  all  eye-witnesses.  Why  then,  I  beseech  you,  if  one 
be  to  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  is  one  to  be  continued  on  those 
who  do  reject  when  the  other  was  never  long  continued,  nor  as  I  think 
we  may  safely  say,  often  repeated  to  those  who  persisted  in  their 
former  persuasions  ? 

After  all  therefore,  may  not  one  justly  doubt,  whether  miracles  sup 
plied  the  place  of  punishment ;  nay,  whether  you  yourself,  if  you  be 
true  to  your  own  principles,  can  think  so  ?  You  tell  us  that  not  to  join 
'  themselves  to  the  true  church,  where  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  to 
'  convince  men  that  it  is  so,  is  a  fault  that  it  cannot  be  unjust  to  pu- 
'  nish.'  Let  me  ask  you  now  ;  did  the  Apostles  by  their  preaching  and 
miracles,  offer  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  men  that  the  church  of 
Christ  was  the  tnie  church  ;  or,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  same  thing, 
that  the  doctrine  they  preached  was  the  true  religion  ?  If  they  did, 
were  not  those  who  persisted  in  unbelief  guilty  of  a  fault  ?  And  if 
some  of  the  miracles  done  in  those  days  should  now  be  repeated,  and 
yet  men  should  not  embrace  the  doctrine,  or  join  themselves  to  the 
church  which  those  miracles  accompanied,  would  you  not  think  them 
guilty  of  a  fault  which  the  magistrate  might  justly,  nay,  ought  to  pu 
nish  ?  If  you  would  answer  truly  and  sincerely  to  this  question,  I 
doubt  you  would  think  your  beloved  punishments  necessary  notwith- 
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standing  miracles,  '  there  being  no  other  human  means  left.'  I  do  not 
make  this  judgment  of  you  from  any  ill  opinion  I  have  of  your  good 
nature,  but  it  is  consonant  to  your  principles  :  for  if  not  professing  the 
true  religion,  where  sufficient  evidence  is  offered  by  bare  preaching,  be 
a  fault,  and  a  fault  justly  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  you  will 
certainly  think  it  much  more  his  duty  to  punish  a  greater  fault,  as  you 
must  allow  it  is,  to  reject  truth  proposed  with  arguments  and  miracles, 
than  with  bare  arguments  :  since  you  tell  us,  that  the  magistrate  is 
'  obliged  to  procure,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  that  every  man  take  care 
'  of  his  own  soul,  i.e.  consider  as  he  ought ;  which  no  man  can  be  sup- 
'  posed  to  do,  whilst  he  persists  in  rejecting  :'  as  you  tell  us. 

Miracles,  say  you,  supplied  the  want  of  force,  'till  by  their  help 
'  Christianity  had  prevailed  to  be  received  for  the  religion  of  the  em- 
*  pire.'  Not  that  the  magistrates  had  not  as  much  commission  then, 
from  the  law  of  nature,  to  use  force,  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  as 
since :  but  because  the  magistrates  then,  not  being  of  the  true  religion, 
did  not  afford  it  the  assistance  of  their  political  power.  If  this  be  so, 
and  there  be  a  necessity  either  of  force  or  miracles,  will  there  not  be 
the  same  reason  for  miracles  ever  since,  even  to  this  day,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  in  all  those  countries  where  the  magistrate  is  not 
of  the  true  religion  ?  '  Unless,  as  you  urge  it,  you  will  say,  what  with- 
'  out  impiety  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all 
'  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  pro- 
'  moting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.' 

But  to  put  an  end  to  your  pretence  to  miracles,  as  supplying  the 
place  of  force.  Let  me  ask  you,  whether  since  the  withdrawing  of 
miracles,  your  moderate  degree  of  force  has  been  made  use  of,  for  the 
support  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  If  not,  then  miracles  were  not 
made  use  of  to  supply  the  want  of  force,  unless  it  were  for  the  supply 
of  such  force  as  Christianity  never  had,  which  is  for  the  supply  of  just 
no  force  at  all :  or  else  for  the  supply  of  the  severities  which  have  been 
in  use  amongst  Christians,  which  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Force, 
you  say,  is  necessary:  what  force?  'not  fire  and  sword,  nor  loss  of 
'estates,  not  maiming  with  corporal  punishments,  not  starving  and 
'  tormenting  in  noisome  prisons  :'  those  you  condemn.  '  Not  compul- 
'  sion  :  these  severities,  you  say,  are  apter  to  hinder,  than  promote  the 
'  true  religion ;  but  moderate  lower  penalties,  tolerable  inconveniencies, 
'  such  as  should  a  little  disturb  and  disease  men.'  This  assistance  not 
being  to  be  had  from  the  magistrates,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
miracles,  say  you,  were  continued  till  '  Christianity  became  the  religion 
'  of  the  empire,  not  so  much  for  any  necessity  there  was  of  them,  all 
'  that  while,  for  the  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  to 
'  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assistance.  For  the  true  religion 
'  not  being  able  to  support  itself  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without 
'  the  assistance  either  of  miracles  or  of  authority/  there  was  a  necessity 
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of  the  one  or  the  other;  and  therefore,  whilst  the  powers  in  being 
assisted  not  with  necessary  force,  miracles  supplied  that  want.  Mir 
acles  then  being  to  supply  necessary  force,  and  necessary  force  being 
only  '  lower  moderate  penalties,  some  inconveniences,  such  as  only 
'disturb  and  disease  a  little;'  if  you  cannot  shew  that  in  all  countries, 
where  the  magistrates  have  been  Christian,  they  have  assisted  with 
such  force,  it  is  plain  that  miracles  supplied  not  the  want  of  necessary 
force ;  unless  to  supply  the  want  of  your  necessary  force,  for  a  time, 
were  to  supply  the  want  of  an  assistance,  which  true  religion  had  not 
upon  the  withdrawing  of  miracles  and  I  think  I  may  say,  was  never 
thought  on  by  any  authority,  in  any  age  or  country,  till  you  now,  above 
thirteen  hundred  years  after,  made  this  happy  discovery.  Nay,  Sir, 
since  the  true  religion,  as  you  tell  us,  cannot  prevail  or  subsist  without 
miracles  or  authority,  i.e.  your  moderate  force :  it  must  necessarily 
follow,  that  the  Christian  religion  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been 
accompanied  either  with  actual  miracles  or  such  force:  which,  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  I  leave  you  and  all  sober  men  to  consider.  When  you 
can  shew,  that  it  has  been  so,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  your  bold  assertion :  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the 
New  Testament,  cannot '  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without 
'  the  assistance '  of  your  moderate  penalties,  or  of  actual  miracles 
accompanying  it.  But  if  ever  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles  in  all 
Christian  countries,  where  force  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the 
magistrate' to  support  the  national,  or,  as  every  where  it  is  called,  the 
true  religion,  those  severities  have  been  made  use  of,  which  you,  for  a 
good  reason,  '  condemn,  as  apter  to  hinder  than  promote  the  true 
'  religion ;'  it  is  plain  that  miracles  supplied  the  want  of  such  an  assist 
ance  from  the  magistrate,  as  was  apter  to  hinder  than  promote  the 
true  religion.  And  your  substituting  of  miracles,  to  supply  the  want 
of  moderate  force,  will  shew  nothing  for  your  cause,  but  the  zeal  of  a 
man  so  fond  of  force,  that  he  will  without  any  warrant  from  Scripture, 
enter  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty :  and  without  authority  from 
history,  talk  of  miracles  and  political  administrations,  as  may  best 
suit  his  system. 

To  my  saying,  a  religion  that  is  from  God,  wants  not  the  assistance 
of  human  authority  to  make  it  prevail ;  you  answer,  '  This  is  not 
'  simply  nor  always  true.  Indeed  when  God  takes  the  matter  wholly 
'  into  his  own  hands,  as  he  does  at  his  first  revealing  any  religion, 
'there  can  be  no  need  of  any  assistance  of  human  authority;  but  when 
'  God  has  once  sufficiently  settled  his  religion  in  the  world,  so  that  if 
'men  from  thenceforth  will  do  what  the^  may  and  ought,  in  their 
'  several  capacities,  to  preserve  and  propagate  it,  it  may  subsist  and 
'  prevail  without  that  extraordinary  assistance  from  him,  which  was 
'necessary  for  its  first  establishment.'  By  this  rule  of  yours,  how 
long  was  there  need  of  miracles  to  make  Christianity  subsist  and 
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prevail  ?  If  you  will  keep  to  it,  you  will  find  there  was  no  need  of 
miracles  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles ;  for  I  ask  you,  was  it  not  then  so  '  sufficiently  settled  in  the 
'  world,  that  if  men  would  from  thenceforth  have  done  what  they  might 
'and  ought,  in  their  several  capacities,'  it  would  have  subsisted  and 
prevailed  without  that  extraordinary  assistance  of  miracles  ?  unless 
you  will  on  this  occasion  retract  what  you  say  in  other  places,  viz.  that 
it  is  a  fault  not  to  receive  the  '  true  religion,  where  sufficient  evidence 
'  is  offered  to  convince  men  that  it  is  so.'  If  then,  from  the  times  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Christian  religion  has  had  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
is  the  true  religion,  and  men  did  their  duty,  i.e.  receive  it,  it  would 
certainly  have  subsisted  and  prevailed,  even  from  the  Apostles  times, 
without  that  extraordinary  assistance,  and  then  miracles  after  that 
were  not  necessary. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  by  men  in  their  several  capacities, 
you  mean  the  magistrates.  A  pretty  way  of  speaking,  proper  to  you 
alone :  but  even  in  that  sense,  it  will  not  serve  your  turn.  For  then 
there  will  be  need  of  miracles,  not  only  in  the  time  you  propose,  but  in 
all  times  after.  For  if  the  magistrate,  who  is  as  much  subject  as  other 
men  to  that  corruption  of  human  nature,  by  which  you  tell  us  false 
religions  prevail  against  the  true,  should  not  do  what  he  may  and 
ought,  so  as  to  be  of  the  true  religion,  as  it  is  the  odds  he  will  not ; 
what  then  will  become  of  the  true  religion,  which  according  to  you 
cannot  subsist  or  prevail  without  either  the  assistance  of  miracles  or 
authority  ?  Subjects  cannot  have  the  assistance  of  authority,  where 
the  magistrate  is  not  of  the  true  religion ;  and  the  magistrate  wanting 
the  assistance  of  authority  to  bring  him  to  the  true  religion,  that  want 
must  be  still  supplied  with  miracles,  or  else,  according  to  your 
hypothesis,  all  must  goto  wreck;  and  the  true  religion,  that  cannot 
subsist  by  its  own  strength  and  light,  must  be  lost  in  the  world.  For, 
I  presume,  you  are  scarce  yet  such  an  adorer  of  the  powers  of  the 
world,  as  to  say,  that  magistrates  are  privileged  from  that  common 
corruption  of  mankind,  whose  opposition  to  the  true  religion  you 
suppose  cannot  be  overcome,  without  the  assistance  of  miracles  or 
force.  The  flock  will  stray,  unless  the  bell-weather  conduct  them 
right ;  the  bell-weather  himself  will  stray,  unless  the  shepherd's  crook 
and  staff,  which  he  has  as  much  need  of  as  any  sheep  of  the  flock,  keep 
him  right :  ergo,  the  whole  flock  will  stray,  unless  the  bell-weather 
have  that  assistance  which  is  necessary  to  conduct  him  right.  The 
case  is  the  same  here.  So  that  by  your  own  rule,  either  there  was  no 
need  of  miracles  to  supply  the  want  of  force,  after  the  Apostles  time, 
or  there  is  need  of  them  still. 

But  your  answer,  when  looked  into,  has  something  in  it  more  excel 
lent.  I  say,  a  religion  that  is  of  God,  wants  not  the  assistance  of 
human  authority  to  make  it  prevail.  You  answer,  '  True,  when  God 
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'takes  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  But  when  once  he  has 
'sufficiently  settled  religion,  so  that  if  men  will  but  do  what  they  may 
'  and  ought,  it  may  subsist  without  that  extraordinary  assistance  from 
'heaven ;  then  he  leaves  it  to  their  care.'  Where  you  suppose,  if  men 
will  do  their  duties  in  their  several  capacities,  true  religion,  being  once 
established,  may  subsist  without  miracles.  And  is  it  not  as  true,  that 
if  they  will,  in  their  several  capacities,  do  what  they  may  and  ought, 
true  religion  will  also  subsist  without  force  ?  But  your  are  sure  magis 
trates  will  do  what  they  may  and  ought,  to  preserve  and  propagate  the 
true  religion,  but  subjects  will  not.  If  you  are  not,  you  must  bethink 
yourself  how  to  answer  that  old  question, 

'  Scd  quis  custodiet  ipsos  Custodes  ? ' 

To  my  having  said,  that  prevailing  without  the  assistance  of  force,  I 
thought  was  made  use  of  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;   you  reply,  that  you  hope  '  I  am  mistaken,  for  sure  this  is  a 
'very  bad  argument,  That  the  Christian  religion,  so  contrary  in  the 
'  nature  of  it,  as  well  to  flesh  and  blood,  as  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
'  should  prevail  as  it  did,  and  that  not  only  without  any  assistance  from 
'  authority,  but  even  in  spight  of  all  the  opposition  which  authority  and 
'  a  wicked  world,  joined  with  those  infernal  powers,  could  make  against 
'  it.     This,  I  acknowledge,  has  deservedly  been  insisted  upon  by  Chris- 
'  tians  as  a  very  good  proof  of  their  religion.     But  to  argue  the  truth  of 
'  the  Christian  religion,  from  its  mere  prevailing  in  the  world,  without 
'  any  aid  from  force,  or  the  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being  ;  as  if 
'whatever  religion  should  so  prevail,  must  needs  be  the  true  religion, 
'  whatever  may  be  intended,  is  really  not  to  defend  the  Christian  re- 
'ligion,  but  to  betray  it.'     How  you  have  mended  the  argument   by 
putting  in  '  mere,'  which  is  not  any  where  used  by  me,  I  will  not  ex 
amine.     The  question  is,  whether  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  it  was 
then,  for  I  know  not  any  other  Christian  religion,  and  is  still,  'contrary 
'  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  to  the  powers  of  darkness,'  prevailed  not  with 
out  the  assistance  of  human  force,  by  those  aids  it  has  still  ?   This,  I 
think,  you  will  not  deny  to  be  an  argument  used  for  its  truth  by  Chris 
tians,  and  some  of  our  church.     How  far  any  one  in  the  use  of  this 
argument  pleases  or  displeases  you,  I  am  not  concerned.     All  the  use 
I  made  of  it  was  to  shew,  that  it  is  confessed  that  the  Christian  religion 
did  prevail,  without  that  human  means  of  the  coactive  power  of  the 
magistrate,  which  you  affirmed  to  be  necessary  ;  and  this,  I  think, 
makes  good  the  experiment  I  brought.     Nor  will  your  seeking,  your 
way,  a  refuge  in  miracles,  help  you  to  evade  it  ;  as  I  have  already 
shewn. 

But  you  give  a  reason  for  what  you  say,  in  these  following  words  , 
'  for  neither  does  the  true  religion  always  prevail  without  the  assistance 
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'  of  the  powers  in  being ;  nor  is  that  always  the  true  religion,  which 
does  so  spread  and  prevail.'  Those  who  use  the  argument  of  its  pre 
vailing  without  force,  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  like 
will  tell  you,  that,  if  it  be  true  as  you  say,  that  the  Christian  religion, 
which  at  other  times  does,  sometimes  does  not,  prevail  without  the  as 
sistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  it  is,  because  when  it  fails,  it  wants  the 
due  assistance  and  diligence  of  the  ministers  of  it.  '  How  shall  they 
'  hear  without  a  preacher  ? '  How  shall  the  gospel  be  spread  and  pre 
vail,  if  those  who  take  on  them  to  be  the  ministers  and  preachers  of  it, 
either  neglect  to  teach  it  others  as  they  ought,  or  confirm  it  not  by  their 
lives  ?  If  therefore  you  will  make  this  argument  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
must  shew,  where  it  was,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  doing  their  duty 
by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  their  uninterrupted  labour,  in  being  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  prevail.  An 
instance  of  this,  it  is  believed  you  will  scarce  find  :  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  that  it  fails  not  to  prevail  where  those,  whose  charge  it  is,  neglect 
not  to  teach  and  spread  it  with  that  care,  assiduity,  and  application 
which  they  ought,  you  may  hereafter  know  where  to  lay  the  blame  ; 
not  on  the  want  of  sufficient  light  and  strength  in  the  Gospel  to  pre 
vail,  wherein  methinks,  you  make  very  bold  with  it,  but  on  the  want  of 
what  the  Apostle  requires  in  the  ministers  of  it ;  some  part  whereof 
you  may  read  in  the  these  words  to  Timothy  ;  '  But  thou,  O  man  of 
God,  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
|  ness :  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine  :  preach 
^  the  word,  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke, 
'  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  :'  and  more  to  this  purpose 
in  his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

That  the  Christian  religion  has  prevailed,  and  supported  itself  in  the 
world  now  above  these  sixteen  hundred  years,  you  must  grant,  and  that 
t  has  not  been  by  force,  is  demonstration.  For  wherever  the  Christian 
religion  prevailed,  it  did  it,  as  far  as  we  know  anything  of  the  means  of 
its  propagation  and  support,  without  the  help  of  that  force,  moderate 
force,  which  you  say,  is  alone  useful  and  necessary.  So  that  if  the 
seventies  you  condemn,  be,  as  you  confess,  apter  to  hinder  than  pro 
mote  the  Gospel,  and  it  has  no  where  had  the  assistance  of  your  mode 
rate  penalties,  it  must  follow,  that  it  prevailed  without  force,  only  by 
its  own  strength  and  light,  displayed  and  brought  home  to  the  under- 
itandmgs  and  hearts  of  the  people,  by  the  preachings,  intreaties,  and 
exhortations  of  its  ministers.  This  at  least  you  must  grant,  that  force 
can  be  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  the  Gospel  prevail  any  where, 
the  utmost  has  been  tried  that  can  be  done  by  arguments  and  ex- 
exhortations,  prayers  and  intreaties,  and  all  the  friendly  ways  of  per 
suasion. 

^   As  to  the  other  part  of  your  assertion,  '  Nor  is  that  always  the  true 
religion  that  does  so  spread  and  prevail/  it  is  like  they  will  demand  in- 
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stances  of  you,  where  false  religions  ever  prevailed  against  the  Gospel, 
without  the  assistance  of  force  on  the  one  side,  or  the  betraying  of  it 
by  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  its  teachers,  on  the  other  ?  So 
that  if  the  gospel  any  where  wants  the  magistrate's  assistance,  it  is 
only  to  make  the  ministers  of  it  do  their  duty.  I  have  heard  of  those, 
and  possibly  there  are  instances  of  it  now  not  wanting,  who  by  their 
pious  lives,  peaceable  and  friendly  carriage,  and  diligent  application  to 
the  several  conditions  and  capacities  of  their  parishioners,  and  screen 
ing  them  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  have  in 
a  short  time  scarce  left  a  dissenter  in  a  parish,  where  notwithstanding 
the  force  had  been  before  used,  they  scarce  found  any  other.  But  how 
far  this  has  recommended  such  ministers  to  those  who  ought  to  en 
courage  or  follow  the  example,  I  wish  you  would  inform  yourself,  and 
then  tell  me.  But  who  sees  not  that  a  justice  of  peace's  warrant  is  a 
shorter,  and  much  easier  way  for  the  minister,  than  all  this  ado  of  in 
struction,  debates,  and  particular  application.  Whether  it  be  also 
more  Christian  or  more  effectual  to  make  real  converts,  others  may  be 
apt  to  enquire.  This,  I  am  sure,  It  is  not  justifiable,  even  by  your  very 
principles,  to  be  used  till  the  other  has  been  throughly  tried. 

How  far  our  Saviour  is  like  to  approve  of  this  method  in  those  whom 
he  sends  ;  what  reward  he  is  like  to  bestow  on  ministers  of  his  word, 
who  are  forward  to  bring  their  brethren  under  such  correction  ;  those 
who  call  themselves  successors  of  the  Apostles,  will  do  well  to  consider 
from  what  he  himself  says  to  them  (Luke  xii.  42).  For  that  that  was 
spoken  particularly  to  the  Apostles  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  words  themselves,  but  from  St.  Peter's  ques 
tion.  Our  Saviour  having  in  the  foregoing  verses  declared  in  a  parable, 
the  necessity  of  being  watchful,  St.  Peter,  verse  41,  asks  him,  '  Lord, 
'  speakest  thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or  even  to  all  ?'  To  this  demand, 
our  Saviour  replies  in  these  words,  '  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
'  steward  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
'  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant 
'  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a  truth,  I 
'  say  unto  you,  he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath.  But,  and 
'  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart,  my  lord  delayeth  his  coming  ;  and 
'  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men-servants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and 
'drink,  and  to  be  drunken  :  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day 
'  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware  ; 
'  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  un- 
'  believers,'  or  with  'hypocrites,'  as  it  is  Matt.  xxiv.  51. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christian 
ity,  as  God  forbid  there  should  not,  that  it  has,  and  consequently  can 
prevail  without  force,  I  think  it  can  scarce  be  true  in  matter  of  fact, 
that  false  religions  do  also  prevail  against  the  Christian  religion,  when 
they  come  upon  equal  terms  in  competition ;  and  as  much  diligence 
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and  industry  is  used  by  the  teachers  of  it,  as  by  seducers  to  false  reli 
gions,  the  magistrate  using  his  force  on  neither  side.  For  if  in  this 
case,  which  is  the  fair  trial,  Christianity  can  prevail,  and  false  religions 
too,  it  is  possible  contrarieties  may  prevail  against  one  another  both 
together.  To  make  good  therefore  your  assertion,  you  must  shew  us 
where  ever  any  other  religion  so  spread  and  prevailed,  as  to  drive 
Christianity  out  of  any  country  without  force,  where  the  ministers  of  it 
did  their  duty  to  teach,  adorn,  and  support  it. 

As  to  the  following  words,  '  Nor  is  that  always  the  true  religion 
'  which  does  so  spread  and  prevail ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  acknow- 
'  ledge  with  me,  when  you  have  but  considered  within  how  few  genera- 
'  tions  after  the  flood,  the  worship  of  false  gods  prevailed  against  that 
'  which  Noah  professed  and  taught  his  children,  which  was  undoubtedly 
'  the  true  religion,  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  it,  though  that  at 
'  first  was  the  only  religion  in  the  world,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or 
'  assistance  from  the  powers  in  being.'  This  will  need  something  more 
than  a  negative  proof,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 

Where  I  say,  '  That  inventions  of  men  need  the  force  and  help  of 
'men;'  'a  religion  that  is  from  God,  wants  not  the  assistance  of  human 
'  authority.'  The  first  part  of  those  words  you  take  no  notice  of;  neither 
grant  nor  deny  it  to  be  so,  though  perhaps  it  will  prove  a  great  part  of 
the  controversy  between  us. 

To  my  question,  '  Whether  if  such  a  Toleration  as  is  proposed  by 
'  the  author  of  the  first  Letter,  were  established  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
'Portugal,  etc.  the  true  religion  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  it?'  You 
answer,  That  the  '  true  religion  would  be  a  loser  by  it  in  those  few 
'  places  where  it  is  now  established  as  the  national  religion  ;'  and  par 
ticularly,  you  name  England.  It  is  then,  it  seems,  by  your  way  of 
moderate  force  and  lower  penalties,  that  in  all  countries  where  it  is 
national,  the  true  religion  hath  prevailed  and  subsists.  For  the  con 
troversy  is  between  the  author's  universal  Toleration,  and  your  new  way 
of  force  ;  for  greater  degrees  of  force,  you  condemn  as  hurtful.  Say 
then  that  in  England,  and  wherever  the  true  religion  is  national,  it  has 
been  beholden  to  your  force  for  the  advantages  and  support  it  has 
had,  and  I  will  yield  you  the  cause.  But  of  national  religions,  and 
particularly  that  of  England,  I  have  occasion  to  speak  more  in  another 
place. 

In  the  next  place  you  answer,  That  you  suppose  I  do  not  hope  I 
shall  persuade  the  world  to  consent  to  my  Toleration.  I  think  by  your 
logick,  a  proposition  is  not  less  true  or  false  because  the  world  will  or 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  And  therefore,  though  it  will  not 
consent  to  a  general  Toleration,  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  true  religion :  and  if  no  body  must  speak 
truth  till  he  thinks  all  the  world  will  be  persuaded  by  it,  you  must  have 
a  very  good  opinion  of  your  oratory,  or  else  you  will  have  a  very  good 
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excuse  to  turn  your  parsonage,  when  you  have  one,  into  a  sine-cure. 
But  though  I  have  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  gift  of  persuasion,  as 
perhaps  you  have  of  yours  ;  yet  I  think  I  may  without  any  great  pre 
sumption  hope,  that  I  may  as  soon  persuade  England,  the  world,  or 
any  government  in  it,  to  consent  to  my  Toleration,  as  you  persuade  it 
to  content  itself  with  moderate  penalties. 

You  farther  answer,  If  such  a  Toleration  established  there,  would 
permit  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  truly  preached,  and 
its  worship  set  up  in  any  Popish,  Mahometan,  or  Pagan  country,  you 
think  true  religion  would  be  a  '  gainer  by  it,  for  some  time  ;  but  you 
'  think  withal,  that  an  universal  Toleration  would  ruin  it  both  there  and 
'  every  where  else,  in  the  end.'  You  grant  it  then  possible,  notwith 
standing  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  that  the  true  religion  may 
gain  somewhere,  and  for  some  time,  by  Toleration  :  it  will  gain  under 
a  new  Toleration  you  think,  but  decay  under  an  old  one  ;  would  you 
had  told  us  the  reason  why  you  think  so.  '  But  you  think  there  is 
'  great  reason  to  fear,  that  without  God's  extraordinary  providence,  it 
1  would  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any  one,  who  does  not  well  con- 
'  sider  the  matter,  will  imagine,  be  most  effectually  extirpated  by  it 
'  throughout  the  world.'  If  you  have  considered  right,  and  the  matter 
be  really  so,  it  is  demonstration,  that  the  Christian  religion,  since  Con- 
stantine's  time,  as  well  as  the  true  religion  before  Moses's  time,  must 
needs  have  been  totally  extinguished  out  of  the  world,  and  have  so 
continued,  unless  by  miracle  and  immediate  revelation  restored.  For 
those  men,  /.  e.  the  magistrates,  upon  whose  being  of  the  true  religion, 
the  preservation  of  it,  according  to  you,  depends,  living  all  of  them 
under  a  free  Toleration,  must  needs  lose  the  true  religion  effectually  and 
speedily,  from  among  them  ;  and  they  quitting  the  true  religion,  the 
assistance  of  force,  which  should  support  it  against  a  general  defec 
tion,  be  utterly  lost. 

The  princes  of  the  world  are,  I  suppose,  as  well  infected  with  the 
depraved  nature  of  man,  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  These,  whether 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  suppose  they  lived  together  in  one  society, 
wherein,  with  the  true  religion,  there  were  a  free  Toleration,  and  no 
coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  employed  about  matters  of  religion  ; 
would  the  true  religion  be  soon  extirpated  amongst  them  ?  If  you  say 
it  would  not,  you  must  grant  Toleration  not  to  be  so  destructive  of  the 
true  religion,  as  you  say  ;  or  you  must  think  them  of  another  race,  than 
the  rest  of  corrupt  men,  and  free  from  that  general  taint.  If  you  grant 
that  the  true  religion  would  be  quickly  extirpated  amongst  them,  by 
Toleration,  living  together  in  one  society,  the  same  will  happen  to  them, 
living  as  princes,  where  they  are  free  from  all  coactive  power  of  the 
magistrates  in  matters  of  religion,  and  have  as  large  a  Toleration  as 
can  be  imagined.  Unless  you  will  say,  that  depraved  human  nature 
works  less  in  a  prince  than  a  subject ;  and  is  most  tame,  most  morti- 
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fied,  where  it  has  most  liberty  and  temptation.  Must  not  then,  if  your 
maxim  be  true,  Toleration  quickly  deprive  the  few  orthodox  princes 
that  are  in  the  world,  take  it  when  you  will,  of  the  true  religion  ;  and 
with  them,  take  away  the  assistance  of  authority,  which  is  necessary 
to  support  it  amongst  their  subjects  ?  Toleration  then  does  not,  what 
ever  your  fears  are,  make  that  woeful  wreck  on  true  religion  which  you 
talk  of. 

I  shall  give  you  another  evidence  of  it,  and  then  come  to  examine 
your  great  reason  taken  from  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the 
instance  you  so  often  repeat,  and  build  so  much  on,  the  apostacy  after 
the  flood.  Toleration,  you  say,  would  quickly,  and  effectually  extirpate 
the  true  religion  throughout  the  world.  What  now  is  the  means  to 
preserve  true  religion  in  the  world  ?  If  you  may  be  believed,  it  is 
force,  but  not  all  force,  great  severities,  fire,  faggot,  imprisonment,  loss 
of  estate,  etc.  These  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  it  is  only  lower 
and  moderate  penalties,  some  tolerable  inconveniencies,  can  do  the 
business.  If  then  moderate  force  hath  not  been  all  along,  no,  nor  any 
where,  made  use  of  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  religion,  the  main 
tenance  and  support  of  the  true  religion  in  the  world,  has  not  been 
owing  to  what  you  oppose  to  Toleration ;  and  so  your  argument  against 
Toleration  is  out  of  doors. 

You  give  us  in  this  and  the  foregoing  pages,  the  grounds  of  your  fear, 
it  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature  which  opposes  the  true  religion. 
You  express  it  thus,  '  Idolatry  prevailing  against  it  [the  true  religion] 
'  not  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  for  it  could  have  nothing  of  either, 
'  but  merely  by  the  advantage  it  had  in  the  corruption  and  pravity  of 
'  human  nature,  finding  out  to  itself  more  agreeable  religions  than  the 
'  true.  For,  say  you,  whatever  hardships  some  false  religions  may  im- 
'  pose,  it  will  however,  always  be  easier  to  carnal  worldly-minded  men, 
'  to  give  even  their  first-born  for  their  transgressions,  than  to  mortify 
'  their  lusts  from  which  they  spring,  which  no  religion  but  the  true,  re- 
'  quires  of  them.'  I  wonder,  saying  this,  how  you  could  any  longer 
mistake  the  magistrate's  duty,  in  reference  to  religion,  and  not  see 
wherein  force  truly  can  and  ought  to  be  serviceable  to  it.  What  you 
have  said,  plainly  shews  you,  that  the  assistance  the  magistrate's 
authority  can  give  to  the  true  religion,  is  in  the  subduing  of  lusts,  and 
its  being  directed  against  pride,  injustice,  rapine,  luxury,  and  debauch 
ery,  and  those  other  immoralities  which  come  properly  under  his  cogni 
zance,  and  may  be  corrected  by  punishments  ;  and  not  by  the  imposing 
of  creeds  and  ceremonies,  as  you  tell  us.  Sound  and  decent,  you 
might  have  left  out,  whereof  their  fancies,  and  not  the  law  of  God,  will 
always  be  judge  and  consequently  the  rule. 

The  case  between  the  true  and  false  religions,  as  you  have  stated  it, 
in  short,  sounds  thus,  '  True  religion  has  always  light  and  strength  of 
'its  own,  sufficiently  to  prevail  with  all  that  seriously  consider  it,  and 
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'  without  prejudice.     '  Idolatry,  or  false  religions,  have  nothing  of  light 
'  or  strength  to  prevail  with.'     Why  then  does  not  the  true  religion 
prevail  against  the  false,  having  so  much  the  advantage  in  light  and 
strength?    The  counterbalance  of  prejudice  hinders.     And  wherein 
does  "that  consist  ?    The  drunkard  must  part  with  his  cups  and  com 
panions,  and  the  voluptuous  man  with  his  pleasures.     The  proud  and 
vain  must  lay  by  all  excess  in  apparel,  furniture,  and  attendance  ;  and 
money,  the  support  of  all  these,  must  be  got  only  by  the  ways  of  justice, 
honesty,  and  fair  industry  :  and  every  one  must  live  peaceably,  up 
rightly,  and  friendly  with  his  neighbour.     Here  then  the  magistrate's 
assistance  is  wanting  :  here  they  may  and  ought  to  interpose  their 
power,  and  by  severities  against  drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  and  all 
sorts  of  debauchery  ;  by  a  steady  and  unrelaxed  punishment  of  all  the 
ways  of  fraud  and  injustice  ;  and  by  their  administration,  countenance, 
and  example,  reduce  the  irregularities  of  mens  manners  into  order,  and 
bring  sobriety,  peaceableness,  industry,  and  honesty  into  fashion.    This 
is  their  proper  business  every  where  ;  and  for  this  they  have  a  commis 
sion  from  God,  both  by  the  light  of  nature  and  revelation ;  and  by  this, 
removing  the  great  counterpoise,  which  lies  in  strictness  of  life,  and  is 
so  strong  a  bias,  with  the  greatest  part,  against  the  true  religion,  they 
would  cast  the  balance  on  that  side.     For  if  men  were  forced  by  the 
magistrate  to  live  sober,  honest,  and  strict  lives,  whatever  their  religion 
were,  would  not  the  advantage  be  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  the  gratify 
ing  of  their  lusts  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  forsaking  her  ?     In  mens 
lives  lies  the  main  obstacle  to  right  opinions  in  religion  :  and  if  you 
will  not  believe  me,  yet  what  a  very  rational    man  of  the  Church  of 
England  says  in  the  case,  [Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  sermon  of  the  folly  of 
atheism,  p.  16.]  will  deserve  to  be  remembered.     '  Did  religion  bestow 
« heaven,  without  any  forms  and  conditions,  indifferently  upon  all  ;  if 
'  the  crown  of  life  was  hereditary,  and  free  to  good  and  bad,  and  not 
'  settled  by  covenant  upon  the  elect  of  God  only,  such  as  live  soberly, 
'  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ;  I  believe  there  would  be 
'  no  such  thing  as  an  infidel  among  us.     And  without  controversy,  it  is 
'  the  way  and  means  of  attaining  to  heaven,  that  makes  profane  scoffers 
'  so  willing  to  let  go  the  expectation  of  it.     It  is  not  the  articles  of  the 
'  creed  but  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an  m- 
'  consistent  incredible  legend.     They  will  not  practise  the  rules  of  reh- 
'gion,  and  therefore  they  cannot  believe  the  'doctrines'  of  it.      T 
ingenious  author  will  pardon  me  the  change  of  one  word,  which  I  doubt 
not  but  suits  his  opinion,  though  it  did  not  so  well  that  argument  he 
was  then  on. 

You  grant  the  true  religion  has  always  light  and  strength  to  prevail ; 
false  religions  have  neither.     Take  away  the  satisfaction  of  mens  lusts, 
and  which  then,  I  pray,  hath  the  advantage?     Will  men,  against  t 
li-ht  of  their  reason,  do  violence  to  their  understandings,  and  forsak< 
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truth,  and  salvation  too,  gratis  ?  You  tell  us  here, '  No  religion  but  the 
'  true,  requires  of  men  the  difficult  task  of  mortifying  their  lusts/  This 
being  granted  you,  what  service  will  this  do  you  to  prove  a  necessity  of 
force  to  punish  all  dissenters  in  England  ?  Do  none  of  their  religions 
require  the  mortifying  of  lusts  as  well  as  yours  ? 

And  now,  let  us  consider  your  instance  whereon  you  build  so  much, 
that  we  hear  of  it  over  and  over  again.     For  you  tell  us, '  Idolatry  pre 
vailed,  but  yet  not  by  the  help  of  force,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shewn. 
And  again,  That  truth  left  to  shift  for  herself  will  not  do  well  enough, 
has  been  sufficiently  shewn.'     What  you  have  done  to  shew  this,  is  to 
be  seen,  where  you  tell  us,  '  Within  how  few  generations  after  the 
flood,  the  worship  of  false  Gods  prevailed  against  the  religion  which 
Noah  professed,  and  taught  his  children  (which  was  undoubtedly  the 
true  religion),  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  it  (though  that  at  first 
was  the  only  religion  in  the  world),  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the 
•assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  for  any  thing  we  find  in  the  history 
of  those  times,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  considering  that  it  found 
an  entrance  into  the  world,  and  entertainment  in  it,  when  it  could 
'  have  no  such  aid,  or  assistance.     Of  which  (besides  the  corruption  of 
'  human  nature)  you  suppose  there  can  no  other  cause  be  assigned,  or 
'  none  more  probable  than  this,  that  the  powers  then  in  being,  did  not 
'  do  what  they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  towards  the  preventing 
'  or  checking  that  horrible  apostacy.'     Here  you  tell  us,  that  the  'wor- 
'  ship  of  false  gods,  within  a  very  few  generations  after  the  flood,  pre- 
'  vailed  against  the  true  religion,  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  it.' 
This  you  say  indeed,  but  without  any  proofs ;  and  unless  that  be  shew 
ing,  you  have  not,  as  you  pretend,  any  way  shewn  it.     Out  of  what 
records,  I  beseech  you,  have  you  it,  that  the  true  religion  was  almost 
wholly  extirpated  out  of  the  world,  within  a  few  generations  after  the 
flood  ?     The  Scripture,  the  largest  history  we  have  of  those  times,  says 
nothing  of  it ;  nor  does,  as  I  remember,  mention  any  as  guilty  of  idola 
try,  within  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the  flood.     In  Canaan 
itself,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  out  of  any  credible  history  shew, 
that  there  was  any  idolatry  within  ten  or  twelve  generations  after 
Noah  :  much  less  that  it  had  so  overspread  the  world,  and  extirpated 
the  true  religion,  out  of  that  part  of  it,  where  the  scene  lay  of  those 
actions  recorded  in  the    history  of  the   Bible.     In  Abraham's  time, 
Melchisedeck  who  was  king  of  Salem,  was  also  the  priest  of  the  most 
high  God.     We  read  that  God,  with  an  immediate  hand,  punished 
miraculously,  first  mankind,  at  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  afterward 
Sodom,  and  four  other  cities  ;  but  in  neither  of  these  places  is  there 
any  the  least  mention  of  idolatry,  by  which  they  provoked  God,  and 
drew  down  vengeance  on  themselves.     So  that  truly  you  have  shewn 
nothing  at  all,  and  what  the  Scripture   shews  is  against  you.     For 
besides,  that  it  is  plain  by  Melchisedeck  the  king  of  Salem,  and  priest 
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of  the  most  high  God,  to  whom  Abraham  paid  tithes,  that  all  the  land 
of  Canaan  was  not  yet  overspread  with  idolatry,  though  afterwards  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  by  the  forfeiture  was  therefore  made  of  it  to  the 
Israelites,  one  may  have  reason  to  suspect  it  were  more  denied  with  it, 
than  any  part  of  the  world  :  besides,  Salem,  I  say,  he  that  reads  the 
story  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx,  xxi,  xxvi.)  will  have  reason  to  think,  that 
he  also  and  his  kingdom,  though  Philistines,  were  not  then  infected 
with  idolatry. 

You  think  they,  and  almost  all  mankind  were  idolaters,  but  you  may 
be  mistaken  ;  and  that  which  may  serve  to  shew  it,  is  the  example  of 
Elijah  the  prophet,  who  was  at  least  as  infallible  a  guesser  as  you,  and 
was  as  well  instructed  in  the  state  and  history  of  his  own  country  and 
time,  as  you  can  be  in  the  state  of  the  whole  world  three  or  four  thou 
sand  years  ago.  Elijah  thought  that  idolatry  had  wholly  extirpated 
the  true  religion  out  of  Israel,  and  complains  thus  to  God.  '  The  chil- 
4  dren  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thy  altars, 
'and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword  :  and  I,  even  I  alone,  am  left, 
'and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away '  (i  Kings  xix.  10).  And  he  is 
so  fully  persuaded  of  it,  that  he  repeats  it  again  (verse  14),  and  yet  God 
tells  him,  that  he  had  there  yet  seven  thousand  knees  that  had  not 
bowed  to  Baal,  seven  thousand  that  were  not  idolaters  :  though  this 
was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  a  king  zealous  for  idolatry  ;  and  in  a  king 
dom  set  up  in  an  idolatrous  worship,  which  had  continued  the  na 
tional  religion,  established  and  promoted  by  the  continued  succession 
of  several  idolatrous  princes.  And  though  the  national  religions  soon 
after  the  flood  were  false,  which  you  are  far  enough  from  proving ;  how 
does  it  thence  follow,  that  the  true  religion  was  near  extirpated?  which 
it  must  needs  quite  have  been,  before  St.  Peter's  time,  if  there  were  so 
great  reason  to  fear,  as  you  tell  us,  that  the  true  religion,  without  the 
assistance  of  force,  '  would  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any  one  that 
'  does  not  well  consider  the  matter  would  imagine,  be  most  effectually 
'extirpated  throughout  the  world.'  For  above  two  thousand  years 
after  Noah's  time,  St.  Peter  tells  us,  '  that  in  every  nation,  he  that  fear- 
'  eth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  by  him'  (Acts  x.  35). 
By  which  words,  and  by  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  spoken,  it  is 
manifest,  that  in  countries  where  for  two  thousand  years  together  no 
force  had  been  used  for  the  support  of  Noah's  true  religion,  it  was  not 
yet  wholly  extirpated.  But  that  you  may  not  think  it  was  so  near,  that 
there  was  but  one  left,  only  Cornelius,  if  you  will  look  into  Acts  xvii.  4, 
you  will  find  a  great  multitude  of  them  at  Thessalonica,  'And  of  the 
'  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul 
'and  Silas.'  And  again  (verse  17),  more  of  them  in  Athens,  a  city 
wholly  given  to  idolatry.  For  that  those  SeftJ/zewt  which  we  translate 
devout,  and  whereof  many  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles, 
who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  kept  the  precepts  of  Noah,  Mr. 
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Mede  has  abundantly  proved.  So  that  whatsoever  you,  *  who  have 
'  well  considered  the  matter,'  may  imagine  of  the  shortness  of  time, 
wherein  Noah's  religion  would  be  '  effectually  extirpated  throughout 
the  world,'  without  the  assistance  of  force,  we  find  it  at  Athens,  at 
Philippi,  at  Corinth,  amongst  the  Romans,  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  in 
Thessalonica,  above  two  thousand  years  after,  and  that  not  so  near 
being  extinguished,  but  that  in  some  of  those  places  the  professors  of 
it  were  numerous  ;  at  Thessalonica  they  are  called  a  great  multitude  : 
at  Antioch  many  :  and  how  many  of  them  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  whereof  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  mention  in  that  short 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  knows  ?  If  they  answered,  in 
other  places,  to  what  were  found  in  these,  as  what  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  they  should  not  ?  I  think  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  as 
many,  as  there  were  effectually  of  the  true  religion  Christians  in 
Europe,  a  little  before  the  reformation,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
the  Christian  religion  had  from  authority,  after  the  withdrawing  of 
miracles. 

But  you  have  a  salvo,  for  you  write  warily,  and  endeavour  to  save 
yourself  on  all  hands  ;  you  say, '  There  is  great  reason  to  fear,  that 
'without  God's  EXTRAORDINARY  PROVIDENCE,  it  would  in  a  much 
'  shorter  time,  than  any  one  who  does  not  well  consider  the  matter, 
*  would  imagine,  be  most  effectually  extirpated  by  it,  throughout  the 
'  world.'  It  is  without  doubt,  the  providence  of  God  which  governs  the 
affairs  both  of  the  world  and  his  church ;  .and  to  that,  whether  you  call 
it  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  you  may  trust  the  preservation  of  his 
church,  without  the  use  of  such  means,  as  he  has  no  where  appointed 
or  authorized.  You  fancy  force  necessary  to  preserve  the  true  religion, 
and  hence  you  conclude  the  magistrate  authorized,  without  any  farther 
commission  from  God,  to  use  it,  '  if  there  be  no  other  means  left ;'  and 
therefore  that  must  be  used  :  if  religion  should  be  preserved  without 
it,  it  is  by  the  extraordinary  providence  of  God  ;  where  extraordinary 
signifies  nothing  but  begging  the  thing  in  question.  The  true  religion 
has  been  preserved  many  ages,  in  the  church,  without  force.  Ay,  say 
you,  that  was  by  the  '  extraordinary  providence  of  God.'  His  provi 
dence  which  over-rules  all  events,  we  easily  grant  it  :  but  why  extra 
ordinary  providence  ?  because  force  was  necessary  to  preserve  it.  And 
why  was  force  necessary  ?  because  otherwise,  without  '  extraordinary 
'  providence,'  it  cannot  be  preserved.  In  such  circles,  covered  under 
good  words,  but  misapplied,  one  might  shew  you  taking  many  a  turn 
in  your  answer,  if  it  were  fit  to  waste  others  time  to  trace  your  wander 
ings.  God  has  appointed  preaching,  teaching,  persuasion,  instruction, 
as  a  means  to  continue  and  propagate  his  true  religion  in  the  world  ; 
and  if  it  were  any  where  preserved  and  propagated  without  that,  we 
might  call  it  his  'extraordinary  providence;'  but  the  means  he  has 
appointed  being  used,  we  may  conclude,  that  men  have  done  their 
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duties,  and  so  may  leave  it  to  his  providence,  however  we  will  call  it, 
to  preserve  the  little  flock,  which  he  bids  not  to  fear,  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  what  you  say,  to  make  good  this  hypothe 
sis  of  yours,  That  idolatry  entered  first  into  the  world  by  the  contriv 
ance,  and  spread  itself  by  the  endeavours  of  private  men,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  magistrates  and  those  in  power.  To  prove  this,  you 
tell  us,  'that  it  found  entrance  into  the  world,  and  entertainment  in  it, 
'  when  it  could  have  no  such  aid  or  assistance.'  When  was  this,  I  be 
seech  you,  that  idolatry  found  this  entrance  into  the  world  ?  Under 
what  king's  reign  was  it,  that  you  are  so  positive  it  could  have  no  such 
aid  or  assistance  ?  If  you  had  named  the  time,  the  thing,  though.of 
no  great  moment  to  you,  had  been  sure.  But  now  we  may  very  justly 
question  this  bare  assertion  of  yours.  For  since  we  find,  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  history  of  it,  that  the  great  men  of  the  world  were 
always  forward  to  set  up  and  promote  idolatry  and  false  religions,  you 
ought  to  have  given  us  some  reason  why,  without  authority  from  his 
tory,  you  affirm  that  idolatry,  at  its  entrance  into  the  world,  had  not 
that  assistance  from  men  in  power,  which  it  never  failed  of  afterwards. 
Who  they  were  that  made  Israel  to  sin,  the  Scripture  tells  us.  Their 
kings  were  so  zealous  promoters  of  idolatry,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
one  of  them,  that  has  not  that  brand  left  upon  him  in  holy  writ. 

One  of  the  first  false  religions,  whose  rise  and  way  of  propagating 
we  have  an  account  of  in  sacred  history,  was  by  an  ambitious  usurper, 
who,  having  rebelled  against  his  master,  with  a  false  title  set  up  a  false 
religion,  to  secure  his  power  and  dominion.  Why  this  might  not  have 
been  done  before  Jeroboam's  days,  and  idols  set  up  at  other  places,  as 
well  as  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  to  serve  politick  ends,  will  need  some  other 
proof,  than  barely  saying,  it  could  not  be  so  at  first.  The  devil,  unless 
much  more  ignorant,  was  not  less  busy  in  those  days  to  engage  princes 
in  his  favour,  and  to  weave  religion  into  affairs  of  state,  the  better  to 
introduce  his  worship,  and  support  idolatry,  by  accommodating  it  to 
the  ambition,  vanity,  or  superstition,  of  men  in  power  :.  and  therefore, 
you  may  as  well  say,  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  as  that  the 
assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  did  not,  in  those  days,  help  forward 
false  religions  ;  because  your  reading  has  furnished  you  with  no  par 
ticular  mention  of  it  out  of  history.  But  you  need  but  say,  that  the 
'  worship  of  false  gods  prevailed  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the 
'  assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  for  any  thing  we  find  in  the  history 
'  of  those  times,'  and  then  you  have  sufficiently  shewn,  what  ?  even 
that  you  have  just  nothing  to  shew  for  your  assertion. 

But  whatever  that  any  thing  is,  which  you  find  in  history,  you  may 
meet  with  men,  whose  reading  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  yours,  who 
think  they  have  found  in  history,  that  princes,  and  those  in  power, 
first  corrupted  the  true  religion,  by  setting  up  the  images  and  symbols 
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of  their  predecessors  in  their  temples  ;  which,  by  their  influence,  and 
the  ready  obedience  of  the  priests  they  appointed,  were  in  succession 
of  time  proposed  to  the  people  as  objects  of  their  worship.  Thus 
they  think  they  find  in  history  that  Isis,  queen  of  Egypt,  with  her 
counsellor  Thoth,  instituted  the  funeral  rites  of  king  Osiris,  by  the 
honour  done  to  the  sacred  ox.  They  think  they  find  also  in  history, 
that  the  same  Thoth,  who  was  also  king  of  Egypt  in  his  turn,  invented 
the  figures  of  the  first  Egyptian  gods,  Saturn,  Dagon,  Jupiter  Ham- 
mon,  and  the  rest :  that  is,  the  figures  of  their  statues  or  idols  ;  and 
that  he  instituted  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of  these  gods  :  and  his 
institutions  were  so  well  assisted  by  those  in  authority,  and  observed 
by  the  priests  they  set  up,  that  the  worship  of  those  gods  soon  became 
the  religion  of  that,  and  a  pattern  to  other  nations.  And  here  we  may 
perhaps,  with  good  reason,  place  the  rise  and  original  of  idolatry  after 
the  flood,  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  more  ancient.  So  ready 
was  the  ambition,  vanity,  or  superstition  of  princes,  to  introduce  their 
predecessors  into  the  divine  worship  of  the  people,  to  secure  to  them 
selves  the  greater  veneration  from  their  subjects,  as  descended  from 
the  gods  ;  or  to  erect  such  a  v/orship,  and  such  a  priesthood,  as  might 
awe  the  blinded  and  seduced  people  into  that  obedience  they  desired. 
Thus  Ham,  by  the  authority  of  his  successors,  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  is 
first  brought  for  the  honour  of  his  name  and  memory  into  their  tem 
ples,  and  never  left,  till  he  is  erected  into  a  god,  and  made  Jupiter 
Hammon,  etc.  which  fashion  took  afterwards  with  the  princes  of  other 
countries. 

Was  not  the  great  god  of  the  Eastern  nations,  Baal,  or  Jupiter 
Belus,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Assyria  ?  And  which,  I  pray,  is  the 
more  likely,  that  courts,  by  their  instruments  the  priests,  should  thus 
advance  the  honour  of  kings  amongst  the  people  for  the  ends  of  ambi 
tion  and  power  ;  or  the  people  find  out  these  refined  ways  of  doing  it, 
and  introduce  them  into  courts  for  the  enslaving  themselves  ?  What 
idolatry  does  your  history  tell  you  of  among  the  Greeks,  before  Phoro- 
neus  and  Danaus,  kings  of  the  Argives,  and  Cecrops  and  Theseus 
kings  of  Attica,  and  Cadmus  king  of  Thebes,  introduced  it  ?  An  art 
of  rule  it  is  probable  they  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  So  that  if 
you  had  not  vouched  the  silence  of  history,  without  consulting  it,  you 
would  possibly  have  found,  that  in  the  first  ages,  princes,  by  their  in 
fluence  and  aid,  by  the  help  and  artifice  of  the  priests  they  employed, 
their  fables  of  their  gods,  their  mysteries  and  oracles,  and  all  the 
assistance  they  could  give  it  by  their  authority,  did  so  much  against 
the  truth,  before  direct  force  was  grown  into  fashion,  and  appeared 
openly,  that  there  would  be  little  reason  of  putting  the  guard  and  pro 
pagation  of  the  true  religion  into  their  hands  now,  and  arming  them 
•with  force  to  promote  it. 

That  this  was  the  original  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
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borrowed  by  other  magistrates  from  the  Egyptians,  is  farther  evident, 
in  that  this  worship  was  settled  in  Egypt,  and  grown  the  national 
religion  there,  before  the  gods  of  Greece  and  several  other  idolatrous 
countries  were  born.  For  though  they  took  their  pattern  of  deifying 
their  deceased  princes,  from  the  Egyptians,  and  kept,  as  near  as  they 
could,  to  the  number  and  genealogies  of  the  Egyptian  gods  ;  yet  they 
took  the  names  still  of  some  great  men  of  their  own,  which  they 
accommodated  to  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  powers  in  being,  idolatry  entered  into  the  world  after 
the  flood.  Whereof,  if  there  were  not  so  clear  footsteps  in  history, 
why  yet  should  you  not  imagine  princes  and  magistrates,  engaged  in 
false  religions,  as  ready  to  employ  their  power  for  the  maintaining  and 
promoting  their  false  religions  in  those  days,  as  we  find  them  now  ? 
And  therefore,  what  you  say  in  the  next  words,  of  the  entrance  of 
idolatry  into  the  world,  and  the  entertainment  it  found  in  it,  will  not 
pass  for  so  very  evident,  without  proof,  though  you  tell  us  ever  so 
confidently,  that  you  '  suppose,  besides  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
'  there  can  no  other  cause  be  assigned  of  it,  or  none  more  probable 
'  than  this,  that  the  powers  then  in  being,  did  not  what  they  might  and 
'  ought  to  have  done,'  i.e.  if  you  mean  it  to  your  purpose,  use  force 
your  way,  to  make  men  consider,  or  to  '  impose  creeds  and  ways  ol 
'  worship,  towards  the  preventing  that  horrible  apostacy.' 

I  grant  that  the  entrance  and  growth  of  idolatry,  might  be  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  powers  in  being,  in  that  they  did  not  do  what 
they  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  in  using  their  authority  to  suppress 
the  enormities  of  mens  manners,  and  correct  the  irregularity  of  their 
lives.  But  this  was  not  all  the  assistance  they  gave  to  that  horrible 
apostacy :  they  were,  as  far  as  history  gives  us  any  light,  the  pro 
moters  of  it,  and  leaders  in  it,  and  what  they  ought  not  to  have  done, 
by  setting  up  false  religions,  and  using  their  authority  to  establish 
them,  to  serve  their  corrupt  and  ambitious  designs. 

National  religions,  established  by  authority,  and  inforced  by  the 
powers  in  being,  we  hear  of  every  where,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  Shew 
me  any  place,  within  those  few  generations,  wherein  you  say  the  apos 
tacy  prevailed  after  the  flood,  where  the  magistrates,  being  of  the  true 
religion,  the  subjects  by  the  liberty  of  a  Toleration,  were  led  into  false 
religions,  and  then  you  will  produce  something  against  liberty  of  con 
science.  But  to  talk  of  that  great  apostacy,  as  wholly  owing  to 
Toleration,  when  you  cannot  produce  one  instance  of  Toleration  then 
in  the  world,  is  to  say  what  you  please. 

That  the  majority  of  mankind  were  then,  and  always  have  been,  by 
the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature,  led  away,  and  kept  from 
embracing  the  true  religion,  is  past  doubt.  But  whether  this  be  owing 
to  Toleration,  in  matters  of  religion,  is  the  question-  David  describes 
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an  norrible  corruption  and  apostacy  in  his  time,  so  as  to  say,  '  There  is 
;  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one"  (Psal.  xiv.),  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
you  will  say  a  Toleration  then  in  that  kingdom  was  the  cause  of  it.  If 
the  greatest  part  cannot  be  ill  without  a  Toleration,  I  am  afraid  you 
must  be  fain  to  find  out  a  Toleration  in  every  country,  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  For  I  think  it  is  true,  of  all  times  and  places,  that  the 
broad  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  has  had  most  travellers.  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  where  it  was  that  force,  your  way  applied,  i.e. 
with  punishments  only  upon  non-conformists,  ever  prevailed  to  bring 
the  greater  number  into  the  narrow  way,  that  leads  unto  life  ;  which 
our  Saviour  tells  us,  there  are  few  that  find. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature,  you  say,  opposes  the  true  religion. 
I  grant  it  you.  There  was  also,  say  you,  an  horrible  apostacy  after 
the  flood  ;  let  this  also  be  granted  you  :  and  yet  from  hence  it  will  not 
follow,  that  the  true  religion  cannot  subsist  and  prevail  in  the  world 
without  the  assistance  of  force,  your  way  applied,  till  you  have  shewn, 
that  the  false  religions,  which  were  the  inventions  of  men,  grew  up 
under  Toleration,  and  not  by  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the 
powers  in  being. 

How  near  soever  therefore,  the  true  religion  was  to  be  extinguished 
within  a  few  generations  after  the  flood,  which  whether  more  in  danger 
then,  than  in  most  ages  since,  is  more  than  you  can  shew.  This  will 
be  still  the  question,  whether  the  liberty  of  Toleration,  or  the  authority 
of  the  powers  in  being,  contributed  most  to  it  ?  And  whether  there 
can  be  no  other,  nor  more  probable  cause  assigned,  than  the  want  of 
force  your  way  applied,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  This  I  am 
sure,  whatever  causes  any  one  else  shall  assign,  are  as  well  proved  as 
yours,  if  they  offer  them  only  as  their  conjectures. 

Not  but  that  I  think  men  could  run  into  false  and  foolish  ways  of 
worship,  without  the  instigation  or  assistance  of  human  authority  ;  but 
the  powers  of  the  world,  as  far  as  we  have  any  history,  having  been 
always  forward  enough,  true  religion  as  little  serving  princes  as  private 
mens  lusts,  to  take  up  wrong  religions,  and  as  forward  to  employ  their 
authority  to  impose  the  religion,  good  or  bad,  which  they  had  once 
taken  up  ;  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  not  using  of  force,  by  the 
princes  of  the  world,  should  be  assigned  as  the  sole,  or  so  much  as  the 
most  probable  cause  of  propagating  the  false  religions  of  the  world,  or 
extirpating  the  true  ;  or  how  you  can  so  positively  say,  idolatry  pre 
vailed  without  any  assistance  from  the  powers  in  being. 

Since  therefore  history  leads  us  to  the  magistrates,  as  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  idolatry  in  the  world,  to  which  we  may  suppose  their 
not  suppressing  of  vice,  joined  as  another  cause  of  the  spreading  of 
false  religions,  you  were  best  consider,  whether  you  can  still  suppose 
there  can  no  other  cause  be  assigned  of  the  prevailing  of  the  worship 
of  false  gods,  but  the  magistrate's  not  interposing  his  authority  in 
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matters  of  religion.  For  that  that  cannot  with  any  probability  at  all 
be  assigned  as  any  cause,  I  shall  give  you  this  farther  reason.  You 
impute  the  prevailing  of  false  religions  to  'the  corruption  and  pravity 
'of  human  nature,  left  to  itself,  unbridled  by  authority.'  Now  if  force, 
your  way  applied,  does  not  at  all  bridle  the  corruption  and  pravity  of 
human  nature,  the  magistrate's  not  so  interposing  his  authority,  cannot 
be  assigned  as  any  cause  at  all  of  that  apostacy.  So  that  let  that  apos- 
tacy  have  what  rise,  and  spread  as  far  as  you  please,  it  will  not  make 
one  jot  for  force,  your  way  applied,  or  shew  that  that  can  receive  any 
assistance  your  way  from  authority.  For  your  use  of  authority  and 
force,  being  only  to  bring  men  to  an  outward  conformity  to  the  national 
religion,  it  leaves  the  corruption  and  pravity  of  human  nature  as  un 
bridled  as  before  ;  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere. 

You  tell  us,  '  that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  true  religion  will  prevail  by 
'its  own  light  and  strength,  without  miracles,  or  the  assistance  of  the 
'  powers  in  being,  because  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature.'  And 
for  this  you  give  us  an  instance  in  the  apostacy  presently  after  the 
flood.  And  you  tell  us,  that  without  the  assistance  of  force  it  would 
presently  be  extirpated  out  of  the  world.  If  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  be  so  universal,  and  so  strong,  that,  without  the  help  of  force, 
the  true  religion  is  too  weak  to  stand  it,  and  cannot  at  all  prevail,  with 
out  miracles  or  force  ;  how  come  men  ever  to  be  converted,  in  coun 
tries  where  the  national  religion  is  false  ?  If  you  say  by  extraordinary 
providence,  what  that  amounts  to,  has  been  shewn.  If  you  say  this 
corruption  is  so  potent  in  all  men,  as  to  oppose  and  prevail  against  the 
Gospel,  not  assisted  by  force  or  miracles,  that  is  not  true.  If  in  most 
men,  so  it  is  still,  even  where  force  is  used.  For  I  desire  you  to  name 
me  a  country,  where  the  greatest  part  are  really  and  truly  Christians, 
such  as  you  confidently  believe  Christ,  at  the  last  day,  will  own  to  be 
so.  In  England,  having,  as  you  do,  excluded  all  the  dissenters,  or  else 
why  should  you  have  them  punished,  to  bring  them  to  embrace  the 
true  religion  ?  you  must,  I  fear,  allow  yourself  a  great  latitude  in  think 
ing,  if  you  think  that  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  does  not  so  far 
prevail,  even  amongst  conformists,  as  to  make  the  ignorance,  and  lives, 
of  great  numbers  amongst  them,  such  as  suits  not  at  all  with  the  spirit 
of  true  Christianity.  How  great  their  ignorance  may  be,  in  the  more 
spiritual ^and  elevated  parts  of  the  Christian  religion,  may  be  guessed, 
by  what  the  reverend  bishop,  before  cited,  says  of  it,  in  reference  to  a 
rite  of  the  church  ;  the  most  easy  and  obvious  to  be  instructed  in,  and 
understood.  His  words  are,  '  In  the  common  management  of  that 
'  holy  rite  [confirmation]  it  is  but  too  visible,  that  of  those  multitudes 
'  who  crowd  to  it,  the  far  greater  part  come  merely  as  if  they  were  to 
'  receive  the  bishop's  blessing,  without  any  sense  of  the  vow  made  by 
'  them,  and  of  their  renewing  their  baptismal  engagements  in  it,'  Past. 
Care,  p.  189.  And  if  Origen  were  now  alive,  might  he  not  find  many 
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in  our  church,  to  whom  these  words  of  his  might  be  applied,  '  Whose 
faith  signifies  only  thus  much,  and  goes  no  farther  than  this,  viz.  that 
'  they  come  duly  to  the  church,  and  bow  their  heads  to  the  priests,' 
etc.  Horn,  in  Jos.  IX.  For  it  seems  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  bow  to 
the  priest  as  it  is  now  to  the  altar.  If  therefore  you  say  force  is  neces 
sary,  because  without  it  no  man  will  so  consider  as  to  embrace  the  true 
religion,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  that  I  think  is  manifestly  false. 
If  you  say  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  means  as  will  make  the  greatest 
part  so  embrace  it,  you  must  use  some  other  means  than  force,  your 
way  applied,  for  that  does  not  so  far  work  on  the  majority.  If  you  say 
it  is  necessary,  because  possibly  it  may  work  on  some,  which  bare 
preaching  and  persuasion  will  not ;  I  answer,  if  possibly  your  mode 
rate  punishments  may  work  on  some,  and  therefore  they  are  necessary, 
it  is  as  possible,  that  greater  punishments  may  work  on  others,  and 
therefore  they  are  necessary,  and  so  on  to  the  utmost  severities. 

That  the  corruption  of  human  nature  is  every  where  spread,  and  that 
it  works  powerfully  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  '  who  receive  not 
1  the  love  of  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  ;'  and 
therefore  God  gives  them  up  to  believe  a  lie,  no  body,  I  think,  will 
deny.  But  that  this  corruption  of  human  nature  works  equally  in  all 
men,  or  in  all  ages  ;  and  so,  that  God  will,  or  ever  did,  give  up  all  men, 
not  restrained  by  force  your  way  modified  and  applied,  to  believe  a  lie, 
as  all  false  religions  are,  that  I  yet  see  no  reason  to  grant.  Nor  will 
this  instance  of  Noah's  religion,  you  so  much  rely  on,  ever  persuade, 
till  you  have  proved,  that  from  those  eight  men  which  brought  the  true 
religion  with  them  into  the  new  world,  there  were  not  eight  thousand, 
or  eighty  thousand,  which  retained  it  in  the  world  in  the  worst  times 
of  the  apostacy.  And  secondly,  till  you  have  proved  that  the  false 
religions  of  the  world  prevailed,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  powers  in  being.  And  thirdly,  that  the  decay  of  the 
true  religion  was  for  want  of  force,  your  moderate  force,  neither  of 
which  you  have  at  all  proved,  as  I  think  it  manifest. 

One  consideration  more,  touching  Noah  and  his  religion,  give  me 
leave  to  suggest,  and  that  is,  if  force  were  so  necessary  for  the  support 
of  true  religion,  as  you  make  it,  it  is  strange,  God,  who  gave  him  pre 
cepts  about  other  things,  should  never  reveal  this  to  him,  nor  any  body 
else,  that  I  know.  To  this,  you,  who  have  confessed  the  '  Scripture 
'  not  to  have  given  the  magistrate  this  commission,'  must  say,  that  it 
is  plain  enough  in  the.  commission  that  he  has  from  the  law  of  nature, 
and  so  needed  not  any  revelation,  to  instruct  the  magistrate  in  the 
right  he  has  to  use  force.  I  confess  the  magistrates  have  used  force 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  have  been  as  confidently  and  constantly 
put  upon  it  by  their  priests,  as  if  they  had  as  clear  a  commission  from 
heaven,  as  St.  Peter  had  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  But 
yet  it  is  plain,  notwithstanding  that  commission  from  the  law  of  nature, 
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there  needs  some  farther  instruction  from  revelation,  since  it  does  not 
appear,  that  they  have  found  out  the  right  use  of  force,  such  as  the  true 
religion  requires  for  its  preservation ;  and  though  you  have  after 
several  thousands  of  years,  at  last,'  discovered  it,  yet  it  is  very  im 
perfectly  :  you  not  being  able  to  tell,  if  a  law  were  now  to  be  made 
against  those  who  have  not  considered  as  they  ought,  what  are  those 
moderate  penalties  which  are  to  be  employed  against  them,  though  yet 
without  that  all  the  rest  signifies  nothing.  But  however  doubtful  you 
are  in  this,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  direct,  in  putting  mens  rejecting 
the  true  religion,  upon  the  difficulty  they  have  to  '  mortify  their  lusts, 
'  which  the  true  religion  requires  of  them/  and  I  desire  you  to  re 
member  it  in  other  places  which  I  have  occasion  to  mind  you  of  it. 

To  conclude,  That  we  may  see  the  great  advantage  your  cause  will 
receive  from  that  instance,  you  so  much  rely  on,  of  the  apostacy  after 
the  flood,  I  shall  oppose  another  to  it  You  say,  that  '  idolatry  pre- 
'  vailed  in  the  world,  in  a  few  generations,  almost  to  the  utter  exclusion 
'  of  the  true  religion,  without  any  aid  from  force,  or  assistance  of  the 
'  powers  in  being,  by  reason  of  Toleration.'  And  therefore,  you 
think  there  is  great  reason  to  fear,  that  '  the  true  religion  would,  by 
'  Toleration,  quickly  be  most  effectually  extirpated  throughout  the 
'  world.'  And  I  say,  that  after  Christianity  was  received  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  that  whilst  political  laws,  and  force,  interposed  in  it,  an 
horrible  apostacy  prevailed,  to  almost  the  utter  exclusion  of  true  re 
ligion,  and  a  general  introducing  of  idolatry.  And  therefore  I  think 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  more  harm  than  good,  from  the  use  of 
force  in  religion. 

This  I  think  as  good  an  argument  against,  as  yours  for,  force,  and 
something  better ;  since  what  you  build  on  is  only  presumed  by  you, 
not  proved  from  history  :  whereas  the  matter  of  fact  here  is  well 
known,  nor  will  you  deny  it,  when  you  consider  the  state  of  religion  in 
Christendom  under  the  assistance  of  that  force,  which  you  tell  us 
succeeded  and  supplied  the  place  of  withdrawn  miracles,  which  in 
your  opinion,  are  so  necessary  in  the  absence  of  force,  that  you  make 
that  the  reason  of  their  continuance  ;  and  tell  us,  they  '  were  continued 
'  till  force  could  be  had  ;  not  so  much  for  evincing  the  truth  of  the 
'  Christian  religion,  as  to  supply  the  want  of  the  magistrate's  assist- 
'  ance.'  So  that  whenever  force  failed,  there  according  to  your  hypo 
thesis,  are  miracles  to  supply  its  want  ;  for  without  one  of  them,  the 
true  religion,  if  we  may  believe  you,  will  soon  be  utterly  extirpated  ; 
and  what  force,  in  the  absence  of  miracles,  produced  in  Christendom 
several  ages  before  the  Reformation,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  what  service  your  way  of  arguing  will  do  any  but  the 
Romish  religion. 

But  to  take  your  argument  in  its  full  latitude,  you  say,  but  you  say  it 
without  book,  that  there  was  once  a  Toleration  in  the  world  to  the 
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almost  utter  extirpation  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  I  say  to  you,  that  as 
far  as  records  authorize  opinion,  we  may  say  force  has  been  always 
used  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  professors  of  it.  And  there  not  being  an  age  wherein  you  can 
shew  me,  upon  a  fair  trial  of  an  established  national  Toleration,  that 
the  true  religion  was  extirpated,  or  indangered,  so  much  as  you  pretend 
by  it  :  whereas  there  is  no  age,  whereof  we  have  sufficient  history  to 
judge  of  this  matter,  wherein  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  that  the  true 
religion,  and  its  followers;  suffered  by  force,  you  will  endeavour,  by 
instances,  to  prove  the  ill  effects,  or  uselessness  of  Toleration,  such  as 
the  author  proposed,  which  I  challenge  you  to  shew  me  was  ever  set 
up  in  the  world,  or  that  the  true  religion  suffered  by  it ;  and  it  is  to  the 
want  of  it,  and  the  restraints  and  disadvantages  the  true  religion 
has  laboured  under,  its  so  little  spreading  in  the  world  will  justly  be 
imputed  ;  until,  from  better  experiments,  you  have  something  to  say 
against  it. 

Our  Saviour  has  promised  that  he  will  build  his  church  on  this 
fundamental  truth,  that  he  is  '  Christ  the  son  of  God  ;  so  that  the 
'  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it :'  and  this  I  believe,  though 
you  tell  us  the  true  religion  is  not  able  to  subsist  without  the  assist 
ance  of  force,  when  miracles  cease.  I  do  not  remember  that  our 
Saviour  any  where  promises  any  other  assistance  but  that  of  his 
Spirit,  or  gives  his  little  flock  any  encouragement  to  expect  much 
countenance  or  help  from  the  great  men  of  the  world,  or  the  coercive 
power  of  the  magistrates,  nor  any  where  authorizes  them  to  use  it  for 
the  support  of  his  church  ;  '  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
'many  mighty,  not  many  noble'  (i  Cor.  i.  26),  is  the  style  of  the 
Gospel  ;  and  I  believe  will  be  found  to  belong  to  all  ages  of  the 
church  militant,  past  and  to  come,  as  well  as  to  the  first :  for  God,  as 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  has  chosen  the  '  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
'  found  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty  ;'  and  this  not  only  till  miracles  ceased,  but  ever  since.  'To 
'  be  hated  for  Christ's  name  sake,  and  by  much  tribulation  to  enter 
'  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  has  been  the  general  and  constant  lot 
of  the  people  of  God,  as  well  as  it  seems  to  be  the  current  strain  of 
the  New  Testament  ;  which  promises  nothing  of  secular  power  or 
greatness  ;  says  nothing  of  '  kings  being  nursing  fathers,  or  queens 
'nursing  mothers  ;'  which  prophecy,  whatever  meaning  it  have,  it  is 
like  our  Saviour  would  not  have  omitted  to  support  his  church  with 
some  hopes  and  assurance  of  such  assistance,  if  it  were  to  have  any 
accomplishment  before  his  second  coming  ;  when  Israel  shall  come 
in  again,  and  with  the  Gentiles  make  up  the  fulness  of  his  glorious 
kingdom.  But  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  is,  '  All  that  will  live 
'godly  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  suffer  persecution'  (2  Tim.  iii.  12^ 
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In  your  'Argument  considered,'  you  tell  us,  'that  no  man  can  faU 
'of  finding  the  way  of  salvation  that  seeks  it  as  he  ought.'  In  my 
answer,  I  take  notice  to  you,  that  the  places  of  Scripture  you  cite  to 
prove  it,  point  out  this  way  of  seeking  as  they  ought,  to  be  a  good  life : 
as  particularly  that  of  St.  John,  '  If  any  one  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
'  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  :'  upon  which  I  use  these 
words.  '  So  that  these  places,  if  they  prove  what  you  cite  them  for, 
'  that  no  man  can  fail  of  finding  the  way  of  salvation,  who  seeks  it  as 
'  he  ought ;  they  do  also  prove,  that  a  good  life  is  the  only  way  to  seek 
'  as  we  ought ;  and  that  therefore,  the  magistrates,  if  they  would  put 
'  men  upon  seeking  the  way  of  salvation  as  they  ought,  should  by  their 
'  laws  and  penalties  force  them  to  a  good  life ;  a  good  conversation 
'  being  the  surest  and  readiest  way  to  a  right  understanding.  And  that 
'  if  magistrates  will  severely  and  impartially  set  themselves  against 
'  vice,  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,  true  religion  will  be  spread  wider — 
'  than  hitherto  it  has  been  by  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  ceremonies.' 
To  this  you  reply,  '  Whether  the  magistrates  setting  themselves 
'  severely  and  impartially  against  what  you  suppose  I  call  vice,  or  the 
'  imposition  of  sound  creeds  and  decent  ceremonies,  does  more  conduce 
'  to  the  spreading  the  true  religion,  and  rendering  it  fruitful  in  the  lives 
'  of  its  professors,  we  need  not  examine ;  you  confess,  you  think  both 
'  together  do  best ;  and  this  you  think  is  as  much  as  needs  be  said  to 
'  that  paragraph.'  If  it  had  been  put  to  you,  whether  a  good  living,  or 
a  good  prebend  would  more  conduce  to  the  enlarging  your  lortune,  .1 
think  it  would  be  allowed  you  as  no  improper  or  unlikely  answer,  what 
you  say  here,  '  I  think  both  together  would  do  best ;'  but  here  the  case 
is  otherwise :  your  thinking  determines  not  the  point :  and  other  people 
of  equal  authority,  may,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  do,  think  otherwise : 
but  because  I  pretend  to  no  authority,  I  will  give  you  a  reason,  why 
your  thinking  is  insufficient.  You  tell  us,  that  '  force  is  not  a  fit 
'means,  where  it  is  not  necessary  as  well  as  useful;'  and  you  prove  it 
to  be  necessary,  because  there  is  no  other  means  left.  Now  if  the 
severity  of  the  magistrate,  against  what  I  call  vice,  will,  as  you  will 
not  deny,  promote  a  good  life,  and  that  be  the  right  way  to  seek  the 
truths  of  religion,  here  is  another  means  besides  imposing  of  creeds 
and  ceremonies,  to  promote  true  religion,  and  therefore  your  argumeYit 
for  its  necessity,  because  of  no  other  means  left,  being  gone,  you 
cannot  say  '  both  together  are  best,'  when  one  of  them  being  not 
necessary,  is  therefore,  by  your  own  confession,  not  to  be  used. 

I  having  said,  That  if  such  an  indirect  and  at  a  distance  usefulness 
\vere  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  force,  the  magistrate  might  make 
his  subjects  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  you  reply,  that  you 
'  suppose  I  will  not  say  castration  is  necessary,  because  you  hope  I 
'  acknowledge,  that  marriage,  and  that  grace  which  God  denies  to  none 
'  who  seriously  ask  it,  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose.'  And  I  hope  you 
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acknowledge,  that  preaching,  admonitions,  and  instructions,  and  that 
grace  which  God  denies  to  none  who  seriously  ask  it,  are  sufficient  for 
salvation.  So  that  by  this  answer  of  yours,  there  being  no  more 
necessity  of  force  to  make  men  of  the  true  religion,  than  there  is  of 
castration  to  make  men  chaste,  it  will  still  remain  that  the  magistrate, 
when  he  thinks  fit,  may,  upon  your  principles,  as  well  castrate  men  to 
make  them  chaste,  as  use  force  to  make  them  embrace  the  truth  that 
must  save  them. 

If  castration  be  not  necessary,  'because  marriage  and  the  grace  of 
'  God  is  sufficient,'  without  it :  nor  will  force  be  necessary,  because 
preaching  and  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  without  it ;  and  this,  I 
think,  by  your  own  rule,  where  you  tell  us,  '  Where  there  are  many 
'useful  means,  and  some  of  them  are  sufficient  without  the  rest,  there 
'  is  no  necessity  of  using  them  all.'  So  that  you  must  either  quit  your 
necessity  of  force,  or  take  in  castration  too  :  which,  however  it  might 
not  go  down  with  the  untractable  and  desperately  perverse  and 
obstinate  people  in  these  Western  countries,  yet  is  a  doctrine  you  may 
hope  may  meet  with  a  better  reception  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
recommend  you  to  some  of  my  Mahometans. 

To  my  saying,  '  If  what  we  are  apt  to  think  useful,  were  thence  to  be 
'  concluded  so,  we  might  be  in  danger  to  be  obliged  to  believe  the  pre- 
'  tended  miracles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  your  way  of  reasoning; 
'  unless  we  will  say,  that  which  without  impiety  cannot  be  said,  that 
'  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  tkings,  does  not  use 
'all  useful  means  for  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the 
'  good  of  souls.'  This,  I  think,  will  conclude  as  much  for  miracles  as 
for  force :  you  reply,  '  you  think  it  will  not ;  for  in  the  place  I  intend, 
'  you  speak  not  of  useful,  but  of  competent,  i.e.  sufficient  means.  Now 
'competent  or  sufficient  means  are  necessary:  but  you  think  no  man 
'  will  say  that  all  useful  means  are  so  :  and  therefore  though,  as  you 
'  affirm,  it  cannot  be  said  without  impiety,  that  the  wise  and  benign 
'  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with 
'  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and 
'  the  good  of  souls ;  yet  it  is  very  agreeable  with  piety,  and  with  truth 
'  too,  to  say  that  he  does  not  now  use  all  useful  means :  because  as 
'none  of  his  attributes  obliges  him  to  use  more  than  sufficient  means; 
'  so  he  may  use  sufficient  means,  without  using  all  useful  means.  For 
'  where  there  are  many  useful  means,  and  some  of  them  are  sufficient 
'without  the  rest,  there  is  no  necessity  of  them  all.  So  that  from 
'  God's  not  using  miracles  now,  to  promote  the  true  religion,  I  cannot 
'  conclude  that  he  does  not  think  them  useful  now,  but  only  that  he 
'  does  not  think  them  necessary.  And  therefore,  though  what  we  are 
'  apt  to  think  useful,  were  thence  to  be  concluded  so ;  yet  if  whatever  is 
'  useful,  be  not  likewise  to  be  concluded  necessary,  there  is  no  reason 
'  to  fear  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  believe  the  miracles  pretended  to 
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'by  the  church  of  Rome.  For  if  miracles  be  not  now  necessary,  there 
'is  no  inconvenience  in  thinking  the  miracles  pretended  to  by  the 
'  church  of  Rome,  to  be  but  pretended  miracles.'  To  which  I  answer, 
Put  it  how  you  will,  for  competent  means,  or  useful  means,  it  will  con 
clude  for  miracles  still  as  much  as  for  force,  Your  words  are  these,  '  If 
'  such  a  degree  of  outward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  really 
'  of  great  and  necessary  use  for  the  advancing  these  ends,  as  taking  the 
'  world  as  we  find  it,  you  say,  you  think  it  appears  to  be ;  then  it  must 
'  be  acknowledged  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it  for  the  advanc- 
'  ing  those  ends ;  unless  we  will  say,  what  without  impiety  cannot  be 
'  said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things,  has  not  furnished 
'  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in 
'  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.5  What,  I  beseech  you,  now  is  the  sum 
of  this  argument,  but  this,  'force  is  of  great  and  necessary  use;  there- 
'fore  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things,  who  will  not  leave 
'  mankind  unfurnished,  which  it  would  be  impiety  to  say,  of  competent 
'  means  for  the  promoting  his  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of 
'  souls,  has  given  somewhere  a  right  to  use  it  ? ' 

Let  us  try  it  now,  '  whether  it  will  not  do  as  well  for  miracles. 
'  Miracles  are  of  great  and  necessary  use,  as  great  and  necessary  at 
'  least  as  force,  therefore  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  of  all  things, 
'who  will  not  leave  mankind  unfurnished,  which  it  would  be  impiety 
'to  say,  of  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  honour  in  the 
'  world,  and  the  ^ood  of  souls/  has  given  somewhere  a  power  of 
miracles.  I  ask  you,  when  I  in  the  second  Letter  used  your  own 
words,  applied  to  miracles  instead  of  force,  would  they  not  conclude 
then  as  well  for  miracles  as  for  force.  For  you  must  remember  there 
was  not  then  in  all  your  scheme  one  word  of  miracles.to  supply  the 
place  of  force.  Force  alone  was  mentioned,  force  alone  was  necessary, 
all  was  laid  on  force.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  divine,  that  miracles  should 
be  taken  in,  to  mend  the  defects  of  your  hypothesis,  which  in  your 
answer  to  me,  you  now  have  done,  and  I  easily  allow  it,  without  hold 
ing  you  to  any  thing  you  have  said,  and  shall  always  do  so.  For 
seeking  truth,  and  not  triumph,  as  you  frequently  suggest,  I  shall 
always  take  your  hypothesis  as  you  ple»*e  to  reform  it,  and  either 
embrace  it,  or  shew  you  why  I  do  not. 

Let  us  see  therefore,  whether  this  argument  will  do  any  better  now 
your  scheme  is  mended,  and  you  make  force  or  miracles  necessary.  If 
force  or  miracles  are  '  of  great  and  necessary  use  for  the  promoting 
'  true  religion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged 
'  that  there  is  somewhere  a  right  to  use  the  one,  or  a  power  to  do  the 
'  other,  for  the  advancing  those  ends ;  unless  we  will  say,  what  with- 
'  out  impiety  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and 
'  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent 
'means  for  the  promoting  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  souls.' 
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From  whence  it  will  follow,  if  your  argument  be  good,  that  where  men 
have  not  a  right  to  use  force,  there  still  we  are  to  expect  miracles, 
unless  we  will  say,  etc.  Now  where  the  magistrates  are  not  of  the  true 
religion,  there  by  this  part  of  your  scheme,  there  is  a  right  in  no  body 
to  use  force;  for  if  they  were,  what  need  of  miracles,  as  you  tell  us 
there  was,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  to  supply  that  want  ?  Since 
the  magistrates,  who  were  of  false  religions  then,  were  furnished  with 
as  much  right,  if  that  were  enough,  as  they  are  now.  So  that  where 
the  magistrates  are  of  false  religions,  there  you  must,  upon  your 
principles,  affirm  miracles  are  still  to  supply  the  want  of  force ;  '  unless 
'you  will  say,  what  without  impiety  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise 
'  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things,  hath  not  fur- 
'nished  mankind  with  competent  means  for  the  promoting  his  own 
'honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls.'  Now  how  far  this  will 
favour  the  pretences  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  miracles  in  the  East 
and  West-Indies,  and  other  parts  not  under  popish  governments,  you 
were  best  to  consider.  This  is  evid'ent,  that  in  all  countries  where  the 
true  religion  is  not  received  for  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  supported 
and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  it,  you  must  allow  miracles  to  be  as 
necessary  now,  as  ever  they  were  any  where  in  the  world,  for  the 
supply  of  the  want  of  force,  before  the  magistrates  were  Christians. 
And  then  what  advantage  your  doctrine  gives  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  very  visible.  For  they,  like  you,  supposing  theirs  the  only  true 
religion,  are  supplied  by  you  with  this  argument  for  it,  viz.  That  the 
'  true  religion  will  not  prevail  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  without 
'the  assistance  of  miracles  or  authority.  Which  are  the  competent 
'means,  which,  without  impiety,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  wise  and 
'benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things  has  not  furnished  man- 
'  kind  with.'  From  whence  they  will  not  think  it  hard  to  draw  this 
consequence;  that  therefore  the  wise  and  benign  Governor  of  all. 
things,  has  continued  in  their  church  the  power  of  miracles,  which 
yours  does  not  so  much  as  pretend  to,  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
magistrate's  assistance,  where  that  cannot  be  had  to  make  the  true 
religion  prevail.  And  if  a  Papist  should  press  you  with  this  argument, 
I  would  gladly  know  what  you  would  reply  to  him. 

Though  this  be  enough  to  make  good  what  I  said,  yet  since  I  seek 
truth,  more  than  my  own  justification,  let  us  examine  a  little,  what  it 
is  you  here  say  of  '  competent  means.  Competent  means,  you  say, 
'  are  necessary  ;  but  you  think  no  man  will  say,  all  useful  means  are 
'so.'  If  you  think  you  speak  plain,  clear,  determined  sense,  when  you 
used  this  good  English  word  competent,  I  pity  you  :  if  you  did  it  with 
skill,  I  send  you  to  my  Pagans  and  Mahometans.  But  this  safe  way 
of  talking,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  clear,  yet  it  so  often  occurs 
in  you,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge,  whether  it  be  art  or  nature.  Now  pray 
what  do  you  mean  by  'mankind's  being  furnished  with  competent 
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'means'?  If  it  be  such  means  as  any  are  prevailed  on  by,  to  embrace 
the  truth  that  must  save  them,  preaching  is  a  competent  means  ;  for 
by  preaching  alone,  without  force,  many  are  prevailed  on,  and  become 
truly  Christians  ;  and  then  your  force,  by  your  own  confession,  is  not 
necessary.  If  by  competent,  you  understand  such  means,  by  which 
all  men  are  prevailed  on,  or  the  majority,  to  become  truly  Christians, 
I  fear  your  force  is  no  competent  means. 

Which  way  ever  you  put  it,  you  must  acknowledge  mankind  to  be 
destitute  of  competent  means,  or  your  moderate  force  not  to  be  that 
necessary  competent  means:  since  whatever  right  the  magistrates  may 
have  had  any  where  to  use  it,  wherever  it  has  not  been  used,  let  the 
cause  be  what  it  will  that  kept  this  means  from  being  used,  there  the 
people  have  been  destitute  of  that  means. 

But  you  will  think  there  is  little  reason  to  complain  of  obscurity, 
you  having  abundantly  explained  what  you  mean  by  competent,  in 
saying  competent,  i.e.  sufficient  means.  So  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  sufficient  :  and  the  meaning  of 
that  word,  in  your  use  of  it,  you  happily  give  us  in  these  following, 
'  What  does  any  man  mean  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  such  as  will 
*  certainly  win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly  considered?'  Apply  this  to 
your  means,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  your  force  be  such  competent, 
i.e.  sufficient  means,  that  it  certainly  produced  embracing  the  truth, 
wherever  it  was  duly,  i.e.  your  way  applied  ;  if  it  did  not,  it  is  plain 
it  is  not  your  competent  sufficient  means,  and  so  the  world,  without 
any  such  imputation  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  benignity,  might  be 
without  it.  If  you  will  say  it  was  sufficient,  and  did  produce  that  end 
wherever  it  was  applied,  I  desire  you  then  to  tell  me  whether  mankind 
hath  been  always  furnished  with  competent  means.  You  have  it  now 
in  your  choice,  either  to  talk  impiously,  or  renounce  force,  and  disown 
it  to  be  competent  means  ;  one  of  the  two  I  do  not  see  how,  by  your 
own  argument,  you  can  avoid. 

But  to  lay  by  your  competent  and  sufficient  means,  and  to  ease  you 
of  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  you  will  be  in  to  determine  what  is  so, 
in  respect  of  mankind  :  I  suppose  it  will  be  little  less  '  impious  to  say, 
'  that  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  hath  not  furnished 
'  mankind  with  necessary  means,  as  to  say  he  hath  not  furnished  them 
'  with  competent  means.'  Now,  Sir,  if  your  moderate  penalties,  and 
nothing  else,  be,  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles,  this  necessary 
means,  what  will  be  left  you  to  say,  by  your  argument,  of  the  wisdom 
and  benignity  of  God  in  all  those  countries,  where  moderate  penalties 
are  not  made  use  of?  where  men  are  not  furnished  with  this  means  to 
bring  them  to  the  true  religion  ?  For  unless  you  can  say,  that  your 
moderate  penalties  have  been  constantly  made  use  of  in  the  world 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  bring 
men  to  it,  ever  since  the  withdrawing  of  miracles,  you  must  confess, 
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that  not  only  some  countries,  which  yet  were  enough  against  you,  but 
mankind  in  general,  1  av;  been  unfurnished  of  the  <  necessary  means 
'  for  the  promoting  the  honour  of  God  in  the  world,  and  the  salvation 
'  of  mens  souls.'  This  argument  out  of  your  own  mouth,  were  there 
no  other,  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  weakness  and  unreasonableness  . 
your  scheme  ;  and  I  hope  the  due  consideration  of  it  will  make  you 
cautious  another  time,  how  you  intitle  the  wisdom  and  benignity 
of  God  to  the  support  of  what  you  once  fancy  to  be  of  great  an< 

necessary  use.  .        . 

I  having  thereupon  said,  '  Let  us  not  therefore  be  more  wise  than 
'  our  Maker  in  that  stupendous  and  supernatural  work  of  our  salvation. 
'  The  Scripture,'  etc. 

You  reply,  'Though  the  work  of  our  salvation  be,  as  I  justly  call  it, 
'stupendous  and  supernatural ;  yet  you  suppose  no  sober  man  doubts 
'  but  it  both  admits  and  ordinarily  requires  the  use  of  natural  and 
'  human  means,  in  subordination  to  that  grace  which  works  it.' 

If  you  had  taken  notice  of  these  immediately  following  words  o 
'mine  'The  Scripture  that  reveals  it  to  us,  contains  all  that  we  can 
'  know  or  do,  in  order  to  it  ;  and  where  that  is  silent,  it  is  presumption 
'in  us  to  direct;'  you  would  not  have  thought  what  you  here  say  a 
sufficient  answer  :  for  though  God  does  make  use  of  natural  and 
human  means  in  subordination  to  grace,  yet  it  is  not  for  man  to  make 
use  of  any  means,  in  subordination  to  his  grace,  which  God  has  not 
appointed,  out  of  a  conceit  il  may  do  some  service  indirectly  and  at 

a  distance.  • 

The  whole  covenant  and  work  of  grace,  is  the  contrivance  of  Gods 
infinite  wisdom.  What  it  is,  and  by  what  means  he  will  dispense  his 
once  is  known  to  us  by  revelation  only ;  which  is  so  little  suited  to 
human  wisdom,  that  the  apostle  calls  it  '  the  foolishness  of  preaching.' 
In  the  Scripture  is  contained  all  that  revelation,  and  all  things  neces 
sary  for  that  work,  all  the  means  of  grace  ;  there  God  has  declared 
all  what  he  would  have  done  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  if  he  had 
thought  force  necessary  to  be  joined  with  the  foolishness  of  preaching, 
no  doubt  but  he  would  somewhere  or  other  have  revealed  it,  and  not 
have  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of  man  :  which  how  disproportioned  and 
opposite  it  is  to  the  ways  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the  gospel,  and  how 
unfit  to  be  trusted  in  the  business  of  salvation,  you  may  see,  i  Cor.  i. 
from  verse  1 7,  to  the  end. 

'The  work  of  grace  admits,  and  ordinarily  requires  the  use  of, 
'  natural  and  human  means.'  I  deny  it  not  :  let  us  now  hear  your 
inference ;  '  Therefore  till  I  have  shewn  that  no  penal  laws,  that  can  be 
'  made,  can  do  any  service  towards  the  salvation  of  mens  souls  in  sub- 
'  ordination  to  God's  grace,  or  that  God  has  forbidden  the  magistrate ' 
to  use  force,  for  so  you  ought  to  put  it,  but  you  rather  chuse,  according 
to  your  ordinary  way,  to  use  general  and  doubtful  words  ;  and  there- 
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fore  you  say,  '  To  serve  him  in  that  great  work  with  the  authority 
^  which  he  has  given  him,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  caution  I 
have  given/  not  to  be  wiser  than  our  Maker  in  that  stupendous  work 
of  our  salvation.  By  which  way  of  arguing,  anything  that  I  cannot 
hew,  cannot  possibly,  cannot  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  or  by 
accident,  do  any  service,  or  God  has  not  forbidden,  may  be  made  use 
of  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  suppose  you  mean  expressly  forbidden, 
for  else  I  might  think  these  words,  '  [Who  has  required  this  at  your 
^ hands?']  a  sufficient  prohibition  of  it.  The  sum  of  your  argument 
is,  'what  cannot  be  shewed  not  to  do  any  service,  may  be  used  as  a 
human  means  in  subordination  to  grace,  in  the  works  of  salvation.' 
To  which  I  reply,  That  what  may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  some 
times  do  some  service,  cannot,  without  a  farther  warrant  from  revela 
tion  than  such  usefulness,  be  required,  or  made  use  of  as  a  sub 
ordinate  means  to  grace.  For  if  so,  then  auricular  confession,  penance, 
pilgrimages,  processions,  etc.,  which  no  body  can  shew  do  not  ever  do 
any  service,  at  least  indirectly  and  at  a  distance,  towards  the  salvation 
of  souls,  may  all  be  justified. 

It  is  not  enough  that  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  it  cannot  do  any 
service  to  justify  its  usefulness ;  for  what  is  there  that  may  not,  in 
directly  and  at  a  distance,  or  by  accident,  do  some  service?  To  shew 
that  it  is  a  human  means,  that  God  has  no  where  appointed,  in  sub 
ordination  to  grace,  in  the  supernatural  work  of  salvation,  is  enough 
to  prove  it  an  unwarrantable  boldness  to  use  it :  and  much  more  so 
m  the  present  case  of  force,  which,  if  put  into  the  magistrate's  hands 
with  power  to  use  it  in  matters  of  religion,  will  do  more  harm  than 
good;  as  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  shewn. 

And  therefore,  since  according  to  you,  the  magistrate's  commission, 
use  force  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  is  from  the  law  of  nature;  which 
commission  reaches  to  none,  since  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  but 
Christian   magistrates;    it  is  more  natural    to    conclude,  were   there 
othmg  else  in  the  case  but  the  silence  of  Scripture,  that  the  Christian 
magistrate  has  no  such  power,  because  he  has  no  such  commission 
any  where  in  the  gospel,  wherein  all  things  are  appointed  necessary 
o  salvation ;  than  that  there  was  so  clear  a  commission  given  to  all 
magistrates  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  shew  a  pro 
hibition   from  revelation,  if  one  will    deny  Christian  magistrates  to 
have  that  power.     Since  the  commission  of  the  law  of  nature  to  magis 
trates,  being  only  that  general  one,  of  doing  good  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgments :  if  that  extends  to  the  use  of  force  in  matters 
of  religion,  it  will  abundantly  more  oppose  than   promote  the  true 
religion,  if  force  in  the  case  has  any  efficacy  at  all,  and  so  do  more 
harm  than  good :  which  though  it  shews  not,  what  you  here  demand, 
that  it  cannot  do  any  service  towards  the  salvation  of  mens  souls, 
for  that  cannot  be  shewn  of  any  thhg;   yet  it  shews  the  disservice 
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it  does,  so  much  more,  than  any  service  can  be  expected  from  it, 
that  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  God  has  given  power  to  magis 
trates  to  use  it  by  the  commission  they  have  of  doing  good,  from  the 
law  of  nature. 

But  whilst  you  tell  me,  '  Till  I  have  shewn  that  force  and  penalt 
'  cannot  do  any  service  towards  the  salvation  of  souls,  there  will  be  no 
'occasion  for  the  caution  I  give  you/  not  to  be  wiser  than  our  Maker 
in  that  stupendous  and  supernatural  work,  you  have  forgot  your  own 
confession,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  authorize  the  use  of  force,  that  it 
may  be  useful,  if  it  be  not  also  necessary.  And  when  you  can  prove 
such  things  necessary,  which  though  it  cannot  be  shewn,  never  upon 
any  occasion,  to  do  any  service  ;  yet  may  be,  and  is  abundantly  shewn 
to  do  so  little  service,  and  so  uncertainly,  that  if  it  be  used,  it  will,  if 
has  any  efficacy,  do  more  harm  than  good :  if  you  can,  I  say,  prove 
such  a  means  as  that  necessary,  I  think  I  may  yield  you  the  cause. 
But  the  use  of  it  has  so  much  certain  harm,  and  so  little  and  uncertain 
good  in  it,  that  it  can  never  be  supposed  included  or  intended  in  the 
general  commission  to  the  magistrates,  of  doing  good  ;  which  may  serve 
for  an  answer  to  your  next  paragraph. 

Only  let  me  take  notice,  that  you  here  make  this  commission  of  t 
law  of  nature  to  extend  the  use  of  force,  only  to  '  induce  those,  who 
'  would  not  otherwise,  to  hear  what  may  and  ought  to  move  them  to 
'  embrace  the  truth.'  They  have  heard  all  that  is  offered  to  move  them 
to  embrace,  /.  e.  believe,  but  are  not  moved  :  is  the  magistrate  by  the 
law  of  nature  commissioned  to  punish  them  for  what  is  not  in  then- 
power  ?  for  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  in  a  man's  power  :  or  is 
the  magistrate  commissioned  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  impowers 
him  in  general,  only  to  do  them  good  ?  Is  he,  I  say,  commissioned  to 
make  them  lie,  and  profess  that  which  they  do  not  believe  ?  And  is 
this  for  their  good  ?  If  he  punish  them  till  they  embrace,  i.  e.  believe, 
he  punishes  them  for  what  is  not  in  their  power  ;  if  till  they  embrace, 
z.  e.  barely  profess,  he  punishes  them  for  what  is  not  for  their  good  :  to 
neither  of  which,  can  he  be  commissioned  by  the  law  of  nature. 

To  my  saying,  'Till  you  can  shew  us  a  commission  in  Scripture,  it 
'will  be  fit  for  us  to  obey  that  precept  of  the  Gospel  (Mark  iv.  24), 
«  which  bids  us  take  heed  what  we  hear.'  You  reply,  That  this  'you 
'suppose  is  only  intended  for  the  vulgar  reader;  for  it  ought  to  be 
« rendered,  Attend  to  what  you  hear  ;'  which  you  prove  out  of  Grotius. 
What  if  I  or  my  readers  are  not  so  learned,  as  to  understand  either 
the  Greek  original,  or  Grotius's  Latin  comment  ?  Or  if  we  did,  are  we 
to  be  blamed  for  understanding  the  Scripture  in  that  sense,  which 
the  national,  i.e.  as  you  say,  the  true,  religion  authorizes,  and  which  you 
tell  us,  would  be  a  fault  in  us  if  we  did  not  believe  ? 

For  if,  as  you  suppose,  there  be  sufficient  provision  made  in  England 
for  instructing  all  men  in  the  truth,  we  cannot  then  but  take  the  words 
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in  this  bense,  it  being  that  which  the  publick  authority  has  given  them; 
for  if  we  are  not  to  follow  the  sense  as  it  is  given  us  in  the  translation 
authorized  by  our  governors,  and  used  by  our  worship  established  by 
law,  but  must  seek  it  elsewhere,  it  will  be  hard  to  find,  how  there  is  any 
other  provision  made  for  instructing  men  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture, 
which  is  the  truth  that  must  save  them,  but  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
enquiry  and  judgment,  and  to  themselves,  to  take  whom  they  think 
best  for  interpreters  and  expounders  of  Scripture,  and  to  quit  that  of 
the  true  church,  which  she  has  given  in  her  translation.  This  is  the 
liberty  you  take  to  differ  from  the  true  church,  when  you  think  fit,  and 
it  will  serve  your  purpose.  '  She  says,  Take  heed  what  you  hear  ;'  but 
you  say,  the  true  sense  is,  'Attend  to  what  you  hear.'  Methinks  you 
should  not  be  at  such  variance  with  dissenters  ;  for  after  all,  NOTHING 

IS   SO   LIKE   A   NONCONFORMIST   AS   A    CONFORMIST.         Though   it   be 

certainly  every  one's  right  to  understand  the  Scripture  in  that  sense 
which  appears  truest  to  him,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  you,  upon  your 
principles,  can  depart  from  that  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
given  it  :  but  you,  I  find,  when  you  think  fit,  take  that  liberty  ;  and 
so  much  liberty  as  that,  would,  I  think,  satisfy  all  the  dissenters  in 
England. 

As  to  your  other  place  of  Scripture  ;  if  St.  Paul,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  that  tenth  to  the  Romans,  were  shewing  that  the  Gentiles  were  pro 
vided  with  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  as  well  as  the  Jews  ;  and 
that  by  having  men  sent  to  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  provisiofi 
was  made  ;  what  you  say  in  the  two  next  paragraphs  will  shew  us,  that 
you  understand,  that  the  Greek  word  OKO?},  signifies  both  hearing  and 
report,  but  does  no  more  answer  the  force  of  those  two  verses,  against 
you,  than  if  you  had  spared  all  you  said  with  your  Greek  criticism. 
The  words  of  St.  Paul  are  these;  '  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  on 
'  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
'  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
'  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  So  then 
'faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,'  (Rom.  x. 
14,  15,  17.)  In  this  deduction  of  the  means  of  propagating  the  Gospel, 
we  may  well  suppose  St.  Paul  would  have  put  in  miracles  or  penalties, 
if,  as  you  say,  one  of  them  had  been  necessary.  But  whether  or  no 
every  reader  will  think  St.  Paul  set  down  in  that  place  all  necessary 
means,  I  know  not  ;  but  this,  I  am  confident,  he  will  think,  that  the 
New  Testament  does  ;  and  then  I  ask,  Whether  there  be  in  it  one  word 
of  force  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  be  Christians,  or  to  hearken  to  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation,  offered  in  the  Gospel  ? 

To  my  asking,  'What  if  God,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
'would  not  have  men  compelled  ?'  You  answer,'  If  he  would  not  have 
'  them  compelled  now  miracles  are  ceased,  as  far  as  moderate  penalties 
'  compel  (otherwise  you  arc  not  concerned  in  the  demand),  he  would 
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'have  told  us  so.'  Concerning  miracles  supplying  the  want  of  force,  I 
shall  need  to  say  nothing  more  here  but  to  your  answer,  that  '  God 
'  would  have  told  us  so.'  I  shall  in  few  words  state  the  matter  to  you. 
You  first  suppose  force  necessary  to  compel  men  to  hear,  and  there 
upon  suppose  the  magistrate  invested  with  a  power  to  compel  them  to 
hear,  and  from  thence  peremptorily  declare,  that  if  God  would  not  have 
force  used,  he  would  have  told  us  so.  You  suppose  also,  that  it  must 
be  only  moderate  force.  Now  may  we  not  ask  one,  that  sees  so  far  of 
the  council  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  can  positively  say  what  he  would 
or  would  not  have,  to  tell  us,  whether  it  be  not  as  probable  that  God, 
who  knows  the  temper  of  man  that  he  has  made,  who  knows  how  apt 
he  is  not  to  spare  any  degree  of  force  when  he  believes  he  has  a  com 
mission  to  compel  men  to  do  any  thing  in  their  power,  and  who  knows 
also  how  prone  man  is  to  think  it  reasonable  to  do  so  :  whether,  I  say, 
it  is  not  as  probable  that  God,  if  he  would  have  the  magistrate  to  use 
none  but  moderate  force  to  compel  men  to  hear,  would  also  have  told 
us  so  ?  Fathers  are  not  more  apt  than  magistrates  to  strain  their  power 
beyond  what  is  convenient  for  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  yet 
it  has  pleased  God  to  tell  them  in  the  New  Testament,  of  this  modera 
tion,  by  a  precept  more  than  once  repeated. 

To  my  demanding,  '  What  if  God  would  have  men  left  to  their  free- 
'  dom  in  this  point,  if  they  will  hear,  or  if  they  will  forbear ;  will  you 
'  constrain  them  ?  Thus  we  are  sure  he  did  with  his  own  people,'  etc. 
You  answer,  '  But  those  words,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
'  will  forbear,  which  we  find  thrice  used  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  are 
'  nothing  at  all  to  my  purpose.  For  by  hearing  there,  no  man  under- 
'  stands  the  bare  giving  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached,  nor  yet  the 
'considering  it  only ^  but  the  complying  with  it,  and  obeying  it,  ao 
'  cording  to  the  paraphrase  which  Grotius  gives  of  the  words.'  Me- 
thinks,  for  this  once,  you  might  have  allowed  me  to  have  hit  upon 
something  to  the  purpose,  you  having  denied  me  it  in  so  many  other 
places  :  if  it  were  but  for  pity,  and  one  other  reason  :  which  is,  that  all 
you  have  to  say  against  it,  is,  that  !by  hearing  there,  no  man  undcr- 
'  stands  the  bare  giving  an  ear  to  what  was  to  be  preached,  nor  yet  the 
'considering  it,  but  the  complying  with  it,  and  obeying  it.'  If  I  mis- 
remember  not,  your  hypothesis  pretends  the  use  of  force  to  be  not 
barely  to  make  me-n  give  an  ear,  nor  yet  to  consider,  but  to  make  them 
consider  as  they  ought,  i.  c.  so  as  not  to  reject  ;  and  therefore,  though 
this  text  out  of  Ezekiel,  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  against  bare  giving 
an  ear,  yet  if  you  please,  let  it  stand  as  if  it  were  to  the  purpose  against 
your  hypothesis,  till  you  can  find  some  other  answer  to  it. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  pains  to  turn  to  Acts  xxviii.  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  you  will  read  these  words,  'And  some  believed  the  things  that 
'  were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not.  And  when  they  agreed  not 
'  among  themselves  they  departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word; 
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1  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  unto  our  fathers, 
1  saying,  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall 
'  not  understand  ;  and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive.  For  the 
'heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing, 
'  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
'  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
'  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known  therefore  unto 
'  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they 
'  will  hear  it.' 

If  one  should  come  now,  and  out  of  your  treatise,  called  '  The  Ar- 
'guinent  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  considered  and  answered,' 
reason  thus,  '  It  is  evident  that  these  Jews  have  not  sought  the  truth 
'  in  this  matter,  with  that  application  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  judg- 
'  ment  which  was  requisite,  whilst  they  suffered  their  lusts  and  passions 
'  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  manage  the  enquiry.  The  impressions  of 
'education,  the  reverence  and  admiration  of  persons,  worldly  respects, 
'  and  the  like  incompetent  motives,  have  determined  them.  Now  if 
'  this  be  the  case  ;  if  these  men  are  averse  to  a  due  consideration  of 
'  things,  where  they  are  most  concerned  to  use  it,  WHAT  MEANS  is 
'THERE  LEFT  (besides  the  grace  of  God)  to  reduce  them  out  of  the 
'  wrong  way  they  are  in,  but  to  lay  thorns  and  briars  in  it?'  Would 
you  not  think  this  a  good  argument  to  shew  the  necessity  of  using 
force  and  penalties  upon  these  men  in  the  Acts,  who  refused  to  be 
brought  to  embrace  the  true  religion  upon  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  ? 
'  For  what  other  means  was  left,  what  human  method  could  be  used,  to 
'bring  them  to  make  a  wiser  and  more  rational  choice,  but  laying  such 
'penalties  upon  them  as  might  balance  the  weight  of  such  prejudices, 
'  which  inclined  them  to  prefer  a  false  way  before  J:he  true  ?'  Tell  me,  I 
beseech  you,  would  you  not,  had  you  been  a  Christian  magistrate  in 
those  days,  have  thought  yourself  obliged  to  try,  by  force,  '  to  over 
balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices  which  '  inclined  them  to  prefer 
'  a  false  way  to  the  true  ?'  For  there  was  no  other  human  means  left  ; 
and  if  that  be  not  enough  to  prove  the  necessity  of  using  it,  you  have 
no  proof  of  any  necessity  of  force  at  all. 

If  you  would  have  laid  penalties  upon  them,  I  ask  you,  what  if  God, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  thought  it  not  necessary  to  use  any 
other  human  means  but  preaching  and  persuasion  ?  You  have  a  ready 
answer,  there  is  no  other  human  means  but  force,  and  some  other 
human  means  besides  preaching  is  necessary,  z.  e.  in  your  opinion  : 
and  is  it  not  fit  your  authority  should  carry  it  ?  For  as  to  miracles, 
whether  you  think  fit  to  rank  them  amongst  human  means  or  no  ;  or 
whether  or  no  there  were  any  shewed  to  these  unbelieving  Jews,  to 
supply  the  want  of  force,  I  guess,  in  this  case,  you  will  not  be  much 
helped,  which  ever  you  suppose  :  though  to  one  unbiassed,  who  reads 
that  chapter,  it  will,  I  imagine,  appear  most  probable  that  St. 
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Paul,  when  he  thus  parted  with  them,  had  done  no  miracles  amongst 
them. 

But  you  have,  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  before  us,  provided  a 
salvo  for  all,  in  telling  us,  '  However  the  penalties  you  defend,  are  not 
'  such  as  can  any  way  be  pretended  to  take  away  mens  freedom  in  this 
'  point.'  The  question  is,  whether  there  be  a  necessity  of  using  other 
human  means  but  preaching,  for  the  bringing  men  to  embrace  the 
truth  that  must  save  them  ;  and  whether  force  be  it  ?  God  himself 
seems,  in  the  places  quoted,  and  others,  to  teach  us,  that  he  would 
have  men  left  to  their  freedom  from  any  constraint  of  force  in  that 
point;  and  you  answer,  '  The  penalties  you  defend  are  not  such  as  can 
'any  ways  be  pretended  to  take  away  mens  freedom  in  this  point.' 
Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  these  words  of  yours,  'take  away  mens 
'freedom  in  this  point ;'  and  then  apply  it.  I  think  it  pretty  hard  to 
use  penalties  and  force  to  any  man,  without  taking  away  his  freedom 
from  penalties  and  force.  Farther,  the  penalties  you  think  necessary, 
if  we  may  believe  you  yourself,  are  to  '  be  such  as  may  balance  the 
*  weight  of  those  prejudices,  which  incline  men  to  prefer  a  false  way 
'  before  a  true  :  whether  these  be  such  as  you  will  defend,  is  another 
question.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be  made  plain,  that  you  must  go  beyond 
the  lower  degrees  of  force  and  moderate  penalties,  to  balance  those 
prejudices. 

To  my  saying,  '  That  the  method  of  the  Gospel  is  to  pray  and  be- 
'  seech,  and  that  if  God  had  thought  it  necessary  to  have  men  punished 
'  to  make  them  give  ear,  he  could  have  called  magistrates  to  be 
'spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  poor  fishermen,  or  Paul  a  perse- 
'cutor,  who  yet  wanted  not  power  to  punish  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
'  and  the  incestuous  Corinthian.'  You  reply,  '  Though  it  be  the  me- 
'thod  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  ministers  of  it  to  pray  and  beseech  men  ; 
'yet  it  appears  from  my  own  words  here,  both  that  punishments  may 
'  be  sometimes  necessary  ;  and  that  punishing,  and  that  even  by  those 
'  who  are  to  pray  and  beseech,  is  consistent  with  that  method.'  I  fear, 
Sir,  you  so  greedily  lay  hold  upon  any  examples  of  punishment,  when 
on  any  account  they  come  in  your  way,  that  you  give  yourself  not 
liberty  to  consider  whether  they  are  for  your  purpose  or  no  ;  or  else 
you  would  scarce  infer,  as  you  do  from  my  words,  that  in  your  case 
'  punishments  may  be  sometimes  necessary.'  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  punished  ;  '  therefore  it  appears,  say  you,  that  punishments  may 
'  be  sometimes  necessary.'  For  what,  I  beseech  you  ?  For  the  only 
end,  you  say,  punishments  are  useful  in  religion,  i.e.  to  make  men 
consider.  So  that  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  :  for  what 
end  ?  To  make  them  consider.  If  you  had  given  yourself  the  leisure 
to  have  reflected  on  this,  and  the  other  instance  of  the  incestuous 
Corinthian,  it  is  possible  you  would  have  found  neither  of  them  to 
have  served  very  well  to  shew  punishment  necessary  to  bring  men  to 
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embrace  the  true  religion  ;  for  both  these  were  punishments  laid  en 
those  who  had  already  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  were  in  the 
communion  of  the  true  church,  and  so  can  only  shew,  if  you  will  infer 
any  thing  concerning  the  necessity  of  punishments  from  them,  that 
punishments  may  be  sometimes  necessary  for  those  who  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  true  church.  And  of  that  you  may  make  your 
advantage. 

As  to  your  other  inferences  from  my  words,  viz.  '  That  punishing, 
'  and  that  even  by  those  who  are,  as  ambassadors,  to  pray  and  beseech, 
'  is  consistent  with  that  method  : '  when  they  can  do  it  as  the  Apostles 
did,  by  the  immediate  direction  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
I  shall  easily  allow  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  method  of  the  Gospel. 
If  that  will  not  content  you,  it  is  plain,  you  have  an  itch  to  be  hand 
ling  the  secular  sword  ;  and  since  Christ  has  not  given  you  the  power 
you  desire,  you  would  be  executing  the  magistrate's  pretended  com 
mission  from  the  law  of  nature.  One  thing  more  let  me  mind  you  of, 
and  that  is,  that  if,  from  the  punishments  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
and  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  you  can  infer  a  necessity  of  punish 
ment  to  make  men  consider,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  necessity 
of  punishment  to  make  men  consider,  notwithstanding  miracles  ;  which 
cannot  therefore  be  supposed,  to  supply  the  want  of  punishments. 

To  my  asking,  '  What  if  God,  foreseeing  this  force  would  be  in  the 
'  hands  of  men,  as  passionate,  as  humoursome,  as  liable  to  prejudice 
'  and  error,  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a  proper 
'  means  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way  ?  You  reply,  '  But  if  there  be 
'  any  thing  of  an  argument  in  this,  it  proves  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
'  civil  government  in  the  world  ;  and  so  proving  too  much,  proves 
'  nothing  at  all.'  This  you  say  ;  but  you  being  one  of  those  mortals 
which  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  your  brethren,  you  cannot  expect  it 
should  be  received  for  infallible  truth,  till  you  have  proved  it;  and  that 
you  will  never  do,  till  you  can  shew,  that  there  is  as  absolute  a  neces 
sity  of  force  in  the  magistrate's  hands  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as 
there  is  of  force  in  the  magistrate's  hands  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
society  ;  and  next,  till  you  have  proved  that  force,  in  the  hands  of 
men,  as  passionate  and  humoursome,  or  liable  to  prejudice  and  error 
as  their  brethren,  would  contribute  as  much  to  the  bringing  men,  and 
keeping  them  in  the  right  way  to  salvation,  as  it  does  to  the  support 
of  civil  society,  and  the  keeping  men  at  peace  in  it. 

Where  men  cannot  live  together  without  mutual  injuries,  not  to  be 
avoided  without  force,  reason  has  taught  them  to  seek  a  remedy  in 
government,  which  always  places  power  somewhere  in  the  society  to 
restrain  and  punish  such  injuries  ;  which  power,  whether  placed  in  the 
community  itself,  or  some  chosen  by  the  community  to  govern  it,  must 
still  be  in  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  where,  as  in  societies  of  civilized  and 
settled  nations,  the  form  of  the  government  places  this  power  out  of 
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the  community  itself,  it  is  unavoidable,  that  out  of  men,  such  as  they 
are,  some  should  be  made  magistrates,  and  have  coercive  power  or 
force  put  into  their  hands,  to  govern  and  direct  the  society  for  the 
public  good ;  without  which  force,  so  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  there 
could  be  no  civil  society,  nor  the  ends  for  which  it  is  instituted,  to  any 
degree  attained.  And  thus  government  is  the  will  of  God. 

It  is  the  will  of  God  also,  that  men  should  be  saved  ;  but  to  this,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  force  or  coactive  power  should  be  put  into  mens 
hands ;  because  God  can,  and  hath  provided  other  means  to  bring  men 
to  salvation  :  to  which,  you  indeed  suppose,  but  can  never  prove  force 
necessary. 

The  passions,  humours,  liableness  to  prejudices  and  errors,  common 
to  magistrates  with  other  men,  do  not  render  force  in  their  hands  so 
dangerous  and  unuseful,  to  the  ends  of  society,  which  is  the  public 
peace,  as  to  the  ends  of  religion,  which  is  the  salvation  of  mens  souls. 
For  though  men  of  all  ranks  could  be  content  to  have  their  own 
humours,  passions,  and  prejudices  satisfied,  yet  when  they  come  to 
make  laws,  which  are  to  direct  their  force  in  civil  matters,  they  are 
driven  to  oppose  their  laws  to  the  humours,  passions,  and  prejudices 
of  men  in  general,  whereby  their  own  come  to  be  restrained  :  for  if 
law-makers,  in  making  of  laws,  did  not  direct  them  against  the  irregu 
lar  humours,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  men,  which  are  apt  to  mislead 
them  :  if  they  did  not  endeavour  with  their  best  judgment,  to  bring 
men  from  their  humours  and  passions,  to  the  obedience  and  practice 
of  right  reason  ;  the  society  could  not  subsist,  and  so  they  themselves 
would  be  in  danger'  to  lose  their  station  in  it,  and  be  exposed  to  the 
unrestrained  humours,  passions,  and  violence  of  others.  And  hence 
it  comes,  that  be  men  as  humoursome,  passionate,  and  prejudiced  as 
they  will,  they  are  still  by  their  own  interest  obliged  to  make  use  of 
their  best  skill,  and  with  their  most  unprejudiced  and  sedatest  thoughts, 
take  care  of  the  government,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  the  common 
wealth  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  humours  and  passions, 
their  liableness  to  error  and  prejudice,  they  do  provide  pretty  well  for 
the  support  of  society,  and  the  power  in  their  hands  is  of  use  to  the 
maintenance  of  it. 

But  in  matters  of  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise  ;  you  had  told  us, 
about  the  latter  end  of  your  '  Argument,'  how  liable  men  were  in  chus- 
ing  their  religion,  to  be  misled  by  humour,  passion,  and  prejudice;  and 
therefore,  it  was  not  fit  that  in  a  business  of  such  concernment  they 
should  be  left  to  themselves  :  and  hence,  in  this  matter  of  religion, 
you  would  have  them  subjected  to  the  coactive  power  of  the  magistrate. 
But  this  contrivance  is  visibly  of  no  advantage  to  the  true  religion,  nor 
can  serve  at  all  to  secure  men  from  a  wrong  choice.  For  the  magis 
trates,  by  their  humours,  prejudices,  and  passions,  which  they  are  born 
to  like  other  men,  being  as  liable,  and  likely  to  be  misled  in  the  choice 
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of  their  religion,  as  any  of  their  brethren,  as  constant  experience  hath 
always  shewn,  what  advantage  could  it  be  to  mankind,  for  the  salva 
tion  of  their  souls,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  world  should  have  power 
to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  that  religion  which  they,  each  of  them,  by 
whatsoever  humour,  passion,  or  prejudice  influenced,  had  chosen  to 
themselves  as  the  true  ?  For  whatsoever  you  did,  I  think  with  reve 
rence  we  may  say,  that  God  foresaw,  that  whatever  commission  one 
magistrate  had  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  magistrates  had  :  and  that 
commission,  if  there  were  any  such,  could  be  only  to  use  their  coactive 
power  to  bring  men  to  the  religion  they  believed  to  be  true,  whether  it 
were  really  the  true  or  no  :  and  therefore  I  shall,  without  taking  away 
government  out  of  the  world,  or  so  much  as  questioning  it,  still  think 
this  a  reasonable  question  ;  '  What  if  God,  foreseeing  this  force  would 
'  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  as  passionate,  as  humoursome,  as  liable  to 
'  prejudice  and  error,  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  did  not  think  it  a 
'  proper  means,  in  such  hands,  to  bring  men  into  the  right  way  ?'  And 
that  it  needs  a  better  answer  than  you  have  given  to  it :  and  therefore, 
you  might  have  spared  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  this  paragraph,  to 
prove  that  the  magistrates,  being  liable  as  much  as  other  men  to  hu 
mour,  prejudice,  passion,  and  error,  makes  not  force,  in  his  hand, 
wholly  unserviceable  to  the  administration  of  civil  government.  Which 
is  what  nobody  denies :  and  you  would  have  better  employed  it  to 
prove,  that  if  the  magistrate's  being  as  liable  to  passion,  humour,  preT 
judice,  and  error,  as  other  men,  made  force,  in  his  hands,  improper  to 
bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  this  would  take  away  government  out 
of  the  world :  which  is  a  consequence,  I  think,  I  may  deny. 

To  which  let  me  now  add,  what  if  God  foresaw,  that  if  force,  of  any 
kind  or  degree  whatsoever,  were  allowed  in  behalf  of  truth,  it  would  be 
used  by  erring,  passionate,  prejudiced  men,  to  the  restraint  and  ruin  of 
truth,  as  constant  experience  in  all  ages  has  shewn,  and  therefore  com 
manded  that  the  tares  should  be  suffered  to  grow  with  the  wheat,  till 
the  harvest,  when  the  infallible  Judge  shall  sever  them.  That  parable 
of  our  Saviour's  plainly  tells  us,  if  force  were  once  permitted,  even  in 
favour  of  the  true  religion,  what  mischief  it  was  like  to  do  in  the  mis 
application  of  it,  by  forward,  busy,  mistaken  men,  and  therefore  he 
wholly  forbid  it;  and  yet,  I  hope,  this  does  not  take  away  civil  govern 
ment  out  of  the  world. 

To  my  demanding,  '  What  if  there  be  other  means  ?'  and  saying, 
'  Then  yours  ceases  to  be  necessary  upon  that  account,  that  there  is  no 
'  other  means  left ;  for  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means.'  You  an 
swer,  That  '  though  the  grace  of  God  is  another  means,  yet  it  is  none 
'  of  the  means  of  which  you  were  speaking  in  the  place  I  refer  to,  which 
'  any  one,  who  reads  that  paragraph,  will  find  to  be  only  human  means.' 
In  that  place  you  were  endeavouring  to  prove  force  necessary  to  bring 
men  to  the  true  religion,  as  appears  ;  and  there  having  dilated  for  four 
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or  five  pages  together  upon  the  '  carelessness,  prejudices,  passions, 
'  lusts,  impressions  of  education,  worldly  respects/  and  other  the  like 
causes,  which  you  think  mislead  and  keep  men  from  the  true  religion, 
you  at  last,  conclude  force  necessary  to  bring  men  to  it,  because  admo 
nitions  and  intreaties  not  prevailing,  there  is  no  other  means  left.  To 
this,  grace  being  instanced  in  as  another  means,  you  tell  us  here  you 
mean  no  other  human  means  left.  So  that  to  prove  force  necessary, 
you  must  prove  that  God  would  have  other  human  means  used  besides 
praying,  preaching,  persuasion,  and  instruction  ;  and  for  this,  you  will 
need  to  bring  a  plain  direction  from  revelation  for  your  moderate  pu 
nishments  ;  unless  you  will  pretend  to  know,  by  your  own  natural 
wisdom,  what  means  God  has  made  necessary  ;  without  which,  those 
whom  he  hath  foreknown  and  predestinated,  and  will  in  his  good  time 
call  (Romans  viii.  29),  by  such  means  as  he  thinks  fit,  according  to 
his  purpose,  cannot  be  brought  into  the  way  of  salvation.  Perhaps 
you  have  some  warrant  we  know  not  of,  to  enter  thus  boldly  into  the 
counsel  of  God ;  without  which,  in  another  man,  a  modest  Christian 
would  be  apt  to  think  it  presumption. 

You  say,  there  are  many  who  are  not  prevailed  on  by  prayers,  in 
treaties,  and  exhortations,  to  embrace  the  true  religion.  What  then  is 
to  be  done  ?  '  Some  degrees  of  force  are  necessary'  to  be  used.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  no  other  human  means  left.  Many  are  not  prevailed 
on  by  your  moderate  force  ;  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Greater 
degrees  of  force  are  necessary,  because  there  is  no  other  human  means 
left.  No,  say  you,  God  has  made  moderate  force  necessary,  because 
there  is  no  other  human  means  left  where  preaching  and  intreaties  will 
not  prevail :  but  he  has  not  made  greater  degrees  of  force  necessary, 
because  there  is  no  other  human  means  left  where  moderate  force  will 
not  prevail.  So  that  your  rule  changing,  where  the  reason  continues 
the  same,  we  must  conclude  we  have  some  way  of  judging  concerning 
the  purposes  and  ways  of  the  Almighty  in  the  work  of  salvation,  which 
every  one  understands  not.  You  would  not  else,  upon  so  slight  ground 
as  you  have  yet  produced  for  it,  which  is  nothing  but  your  own  ima 
gination,  make  force,  your  moderate  force,  so  necessary,  that  you  bring 
in  question  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  the  Disposer  and  Governor  of 
all  things,  as  if  he  '  had  not  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means 
for  the  promoting  his  own  honour  in  the  world,  and  the  good  of  souls,'  if 
your  moderate  force  were  wanting  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion  ; 
whereas  you  know,  that  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  always  were 
destitute  of  this  human  means  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion.  And 
I  imagine  you  would  be  put  to  it,  to  name  me  one  now,  that  is  fur 
nished  with  it. 

Besides,  if  you  please  to  remember  what  you  say  in  the  next  words: 
'  And  therefore,  though  the  grace  of  God  be  both  a  proper  and  suffi- 
'cient  means,  and  such  as  can  work  by  itself,  and  without  which, 
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'  neither  penalties  nor  any  other  means  can  do  any  thing;'  and  by  con 
sequence,  can  make  any  means  effectual :  how  can  you  say  any  human 
means,  in  this  supernatural  work,  unless  what  God  has  declared  to  be 
so,  is  necessary  ?  Preaching,  and  instruction,  and  exhortation,  are 
human  means  that  he  has  appointed  :  these,  therefore,  men  may  and 
ought  to  use  ;  they  have  a  commission  from  God,  and  may  expect  his 
blessing  and  the  assistance  of  his  grace  ;  but  to  suppose,  when  they 
are  used  and  prevail  not,  that  force  is  necessary,  because  these  are  not 
sufficient,  is  to  exclude  grace,  and  ascribe  this  work  to  human  means  ; 
as  in  effect  you  do,  when  you  call  force  competent  and  sufficient  means, 
as  you  have  done.  For  if  bare  preaching,  by  the  assistance  of  grace, 
can  and  will  certainly  prevail :  and  moderate  penalties,  as  you  confess, 
or  any  kind  of  force,  without  the  assistance  of  grace,  can  do  nothing, 
how  can  you  say,  that  force  is  in  any  case  a  more  necessary,  or  a  more 
competent,  or  sufficient  means,  than  bare  preaching  and  instruction  ? 
unless  you  can  shew  us,  that  God  hath  promised  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  his  grace  to  force,  and  not  to  preaching  ?  The  contrary 
whereof,  has  more  of  appearance.  Preaching  and  persuasion  are  not 
competent  means,  you  say  ;  Why  ?  because,  without  the  co-operation 
of  grace,  they  can  do  nothing  :  but  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  they 
can  prevail  even  without  force.  Force  too,  without  grace,  you  acknow 
ledge  can  do  nothing  ;  but  joined  with  preaching  and  grace,  it  can 
prevail.  What  then,  I  pray,  is  it  a  more  competent  means  than 
preaching,  or  why  necessary,  where  'preaching  prevails  not  ?  since  it 
can  do  nothing  without  that,  which,  if  joined  to  preaching,  can  make 
preaching  effectual  without  it. 

You  go  on,  '  Yet  it  may  be  true  however,  that  when  admonitions  and 
'  intreaties  fail,  there  is  no  HUMAN  means  left  but  penalties,  to  bring 
'  prejudiced  persons  to  hear  and  consider  what  may  convince  them  of 
'  their  errors,  and  discover  the  truth  to  them  :  and  then  penalties  will 
'  be  necessary  in  respect  to  that  end,  as  a  HUMAN  means.'  Let  it  be 
true  or  not  true,  that  when  intreaties,  etc.  fail,  there  is  no  HUMAN 
means  left  but  penalties  :  your  inference  I  deny,  that  then  penalties 
will  be  necessary  as  a  HUMAN  means.  For  I  ask  you,  since  you  lay 
so  much  stress  to  so  little  purpose  on  HUMAN  means,  is  some  human 
means  necessary  ?  if  that  be  your  meaning,  you  have  human  means  in 
the  case,  viz.  admonitions,  intreaties,  being  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  I  ask  you  again,  Are  penalties  necessary  because  the  end 
could  not  be  obtained  by  preaching,  without  them  ?  that  you  cannot 
say,  for  grace  co-operating  with  preaching  will  prevail  :  are  penalties 
then  necessary,  as  sure  to  produce  that  end  ?  nor  so  are  they  neces 
sary  ;  for  without  the  assistance  of  grace,  you  confess,  they  can  do 
nothing.  So  that  penalties,  neither  as  human  means,  nor  as  any 
means,  are  at  all  necessary.  And  now  you  may  understand  what  I 
intend,  by  saying  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  only  means,  which  is 
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the  enquiry  of  your  next  paragraph,  viz.  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  the 
->nly  efficacious  means,  without  which  all  human  means  is  ineffectual 
You  tell  me,  If  by  it  'I  intend  that  it  does  either  always  or  ordinarily 
exclude  all  other  means  ;  you  see  no  ground  I  have  to  say  it.'  And 
[  see  no  ground  you  have  to  think  I  intended,  that  it  excludes  any 
Dther  means  that  God  in  his  goodness  will  be  pleased  to  make  use  of- 
but  this  I  intend  by  it,  and  this,  I  think,  I  have  ground  to  say,  that  it 
excludes  all  the  human  means  of  force  from  bein~  necessary,  or  so 
much  as  lawful  to  be  used,  unless  God  hath  required  it  by  some  more 
authentick  declaration  than  your  bare  saying  or  imagining  it  is  neces 
sary.  And  you  must  have  more  than  human  confidence,  if  you  con 
tinue  to  mix  this  poor  and  human  contrivance  of  yours  with  the 
wisdom  and  council  of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation  ;  since  he  having 
declared  the  means  and  methods  to  be  used  for  the  saving  mens  souls, 
has  in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  by  your  own  confession,  prescribed 
no  such  human  means. 

To  my  saying,  'God  alone  can  open  the  ear  that  it  may  hear,  and 
^open  the  heart  that  it  may  understand.'  You  reply,  'But  by  your 
^  favour,  this  does  not  prove  that  he  makes  use  of  no  means  in  doing 
_  of  it.'  Nor  needs  it  :  it  is  enough  for  me,  if  it  proves,  that  if  preach 
ing  and  instruction  doth  not  open  the  ear,  or  the  heart,  it  is  not  neces 
sary  any  one  should  try  his  strength  with  a  hammer  or  an  auger.  Man 
is  not  in  this  business,  where  no  means  can  be  effectual,  without  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  his  grace,  to  make  use  of  any  means 
which  God  hath  not  prescribed.  You  here  set  up  a  way  of  propagating 
Christianity  according  to  your  fancy,  and  tell  us  how  you  would  have 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  carried  on  :  you  commission  the  magistrate  by 
the  arguments  of  congruity  ;  you  find  an  efficacy  in  punishment  to 
wards  the  converting  of  men  :  you  limit  the  force,  to  be  used  to  low 
and  moderate  degrees  ;  and  to  countries  where  sufficient  means  of 
instruction  are  provided  by  the  law.  And  where  the  magistrate's  reli 
gion  is  the  true,  i.e.  where  it  pleases  you  ;  and  all  this  without  any 
direction  from  God,  or  any  authority  so  much  as  protended  from  the 
Gospel ;  and  without  its  being  truly  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
but  only  so  much  of  it  as  you  think  fit,  and  what  else  you  are  pleased 
to  join  to  it.  Why  else,  in  the  religion  you  are  content  to  have  estab 
lished  by  law,  and  promoted  by  penalties,  is  any  thing  more  or  less 
required,  than  is  expressly  contained  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

This  indeed  is  well  suited  to  any  one  who  would  have  a  power  of 
punishing  those  that  differ  from  his  opinion,  and  would  have  men 
compelled  to  conformity  in  England.  But  in  this  your  fair  contrivance, 
what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  left  to  wander  in  darkness  out 
of  this  Goshen,  who  neither  have,  nor,  according  to  your  scheme,  can 
have,  your  necessary  means  of  force  and  penalties  to  bring  them  to 
embrace  the  truth  that  must  save  them  ;  for  if  that  be  necessary,  they 
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cannot  without  a  miracle,  either  prince  or  people,  be  wrought  on  with 
out  it.  If  a  Papist  at  Rome,  a  Lutheran  at  Stockholm,  or  a  Calvinist 
at  Geneva,  should  argue  thus  for  his  church,  would  you  not  say,  that 
such  as  these  looked  like  the  thoughts  of  a  poor  prejudiced  mind  ? 
But  they  may  mistake,  and  you  cannot ;  they  may  be  prejudiced,  but 
you  cannot.  Say  too,  if  you  please,  you  are  confident  you  are  in  the 
right,  but  they  cannot  be  confident  they  are  so.  This  I  am  sure,  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  man's  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  man's  ways, 
(Isaiah  Iv.  8.)  And  it  may  abate  any  one's  confidence  of  the  necessity 
or  use  of  punishments,  for  not  receiving  our  Saviour,  or  his  religion, 
when  those  who  had  the  power  of  miracles  were  told,  that  '  they  knew 
'  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  were  of,'  when  they  would  have  com 
manded  down  fire  from  heaven,  (Luke  ix.  55.)  But  you  do  well  to 
take  care  to  have  the  church  you  are  of,  supported  by  force  and 
penalties,  whatever  becomes  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
salvation  of  mens  souls,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  not  coming 
within  your  hypothesis. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  to  prove  that  God  does  bless  the  use  of 
force,  you  say  you  suppose  I  mean,  by  the  words  you  there  cite,  that 
the  '  magistrate  has  no  ground  to  hope  that  God  will  bless  any  penalties 
'  that  he  may  use  to  bring  men  to  hear  and  consider  the  doctrine  of 
'  salvation  ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that  God  does  not  (at  least 
'not  ordinarily)  afford  his  grace  and  assistance  to  them  who  are 
'  brought  by  such  penalties  to  hear  and  consider  that  doctrine,  to 
'enable  them  to  hear  and  consider  it  as  they  ought,  i.e.  so  as  to  be 
'moved  heartily  to  embrace  it.'  You  tell  me,  '  If  this  be  my  meaning, 
'  then  to  let  me  see  that  it  is  not  true,  you  shall  only  desire  me  to  tell 
'you,  whether  they  that  are  so  brought  to  hear  and  consider,  are  bound 
'to  believe  the  Gospel  or  not?  If  I  say  there  are  ;  (and  you  suppose 
'  I  dare  not  say  otherwise  ;)  then  it  evidently  follows,  that  God  does 
'  afford  them  that  grace  which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  believe 
'  the  Gospel :  because  without  that  grace  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
'  believe  it ;  and  they  cannot  be  bound  to  believe  what  it  is  impossible 
'  for  them  to  believe.'  To  which,  I  shall  only  answer,  that  by  this 
irrefragable  argument,  it  is  evident,  that  wherever  due  penalties  have 
been  used,  for  those  you  tell  us  are  sufficient  and  competent  means, 
to  make  men  hear  and  consider  as  they  ought,  there  all  men  were 
brought  to  believe  the  Gospel :  which,  whether  you  will  resolve  with 
yourself  to  be  true  or  false,  will  be  to  me  indifferent,  and  on  either 
hand  equally  advantage  your  cause.  Had  you  appealed  to  experience 
for  the  success  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  magistrate,  your  argument 
had  not  shewn  half  so  much  -depth  of  theological  learning  :  but  the 
mischief  is,  that  if  you  will  not  make  it  all  of  a  piece  scholastick,  and 
by  arguing  that  all  whom  the  magistrates  use  force  upon,  '  are  brought 
'  to  consider  as  they  ought,  and  to  all  that  are  so  wrought  upon,  God 
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'  does  afford  that  grace  which  is  requisite  ;'  and  so  roundly  conclude  for 
a  greater  success  of  force,  to  make  men  believe  the  Gospel,  than  ever 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  had  by  their  preaching  and  miracles,  for 
that  wrought  not  on  all ;  your  unanswerable  argument  comes  to  no 
thing.  And  in  truth,  as  you  have  in  this  paragraph  ordered  the  matter, 
by  being  too  sparing  of  your  abstract  metaphysical  reasoning,  and 
employing  it  but  by  halves,  we  are  fain,  after  all,  to  come  to  the  dull 
way  of  experience ;  and  must  be  forced  to  count,  as  the  parson  does 
his  communicants,  by  his  Easter-book,  how  many  those  are  so  brought 
to  hear  and  consider,  to  know  how  far  God  blesses  penalties.  Indeed, 
were  it  to  be  measured  by  conforming,  the  Easter-book  would  be  a 
good  register  to  determine  it.  But  since  you  put  it  upon  believing, 
that  will  be  of  somewhat  a  harder  disquisition. 

To  my  saying,  upon  that  place  out  of  Isaiah,  vi.  10  :  '  Make  the 
'  heart  of  this  people  fat,  lest  they  understand,  and  convert,  and  be 
'  healed ;  will  all  the  force  you  can  use  be  a  means  to  make  such 
'  people  hear  and  understand,  and  be  converted  ?'  You  reply,  '  No, 
'  Sir,  it  will  not.  But  what  then  ?  What  if  God  declares  that  he  will 
I  not  heal  those  who  have  long  resisted  all  his  ordinary  methods,  and 
'made  themselves,  morally  speaking,  incurable  by  them?  (which  is 
( the  utmost,  you  say,  I  can  make  of  the  words  I  quote.)  Will  it  follow 
'  from  thence,  that  no  good  can  be  done  by  penalties  upon  others,  who 
'  are  not  so  far  gone  in  wickedness  and  obstinacy  ?  If  it  will  not,  as 
'  it  is  evident  it  will  not,  to  what  purpose  is  this  said  ?'  It  is  said  to 
this  purpose,  viz.  to  shew  that  force  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 
Those  ordinary  methods  which,  resisted,  are  punished  with  a  reprobate 
sense,  are  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  without  force ;  as  is 
evident  by  this  place  and  many  others,  particularly  Romans  i.  From 
whence  I  argue;  that  what  state  soever  you  will  suppose  men  in, 
either  as  past,  or  not  yet  come  to  the  day  of  grace,  no  body  can  be 
justified  in  using  force  to  work  upon  them.  For  till  the  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction  and  persuasion  can  do  no  more,  force  is  not 
necessary,  for  you  cannot  say,  what  other  means  is  there  left,  and  so 
by  your  own  rule  not  lawful.  For  till  God  hath  pronounced  this 
sentence  here,  on  any  one,  'make  his  heart  fat,'  etc.  the  ordinary 
means  of  instruction  and  persuasion,  may  by  the  assistance  of  God's 
grace,  prevail.  And  when  this  sentence  is  once  passed  upon  them, 
and  '  God  will  not  afford  them  his  grace  to  heal  them  ;'  I  take  it,  you 
confess  in  this  place,  I  am  sure  you  must  confess,  your  force  to  be 
wholly  useless,  and  so  utterly  impertinent,  unless  that  can  be  pertinent 
to  be  used,  which  you  own  can  do  nothing.  So  that  whether  it  will 
follow  or  no,  from  mens  being  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  for  having 
resisted  the  preaching  of  salvation,  '  that  no  good  can  be  done  by 
penalties  upon  others  ;'  this  will  follow,  that  not  knowing  whether 
preaching  may  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  yet  work  upon  them  j  or 
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whether  the  day  of  grace  be  past  with  them  ;  neither  you  nor  any 
body  else  can  say  that  force  is  necessary  ;  and  if  it  be  not  necessary, 
you  yourself  tell  us  it  is  not  to  be  used. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  you  complain  of  me,  as  representing  your 
argument,  as  you  say,  '  I  commonly  do,  as  if  you  allowed  any  magis- 
'  tratc,  of  what  religion  soever,  to  lay  penalties  upon  all  that  dissent 
'  from  him.'  Unhappy  magistrates  that  have  not  your  allowance  ! 
But  to  console  them,  I  imagine  they  will  find  that  they  are  all  under 
the  same  obligation,  one  as  another,  to  propagate  the  religion  they 
believe  to  be  the  true,  whether  you  allow  it  them  or  no.  For  to  go  no 
farther  then  the  first  words  of  your  argument,  which  you  complain  I 
have  misrepresented,  and  which  you  tell  me  runs  thus,  '  When  men 
'fly  from  the  means  of  right  information  ;'  I  ask  you  here,  who  shall 
be  judge  of  those  means  of  right  information,  the  magistrate  who 
joins  force  with  them  to  make  them  be  hearkened  to,  or  no  ?  When 
you  have  answered  that,  you  will  have  resolved  a  great  part  of  the 
question,  what  magistrates  are  to  use  force  ? 

But  that  you  may  not  complain  again  of  my  misrepresenting,  I  must 
beg  my  readers  leave  to  set  down  your  argument  at  large  in  your  own 
words,  and  all  you  say  upon  it.  '  When  men  fly  from  the  means  of  a 
'  right  information,  and  will  not  so  much  as  consider  how  reasonable 
'  it  is,  thoroughly  and  impartially  to  examine  a  religion,  which  they 
'  embraced  upon  such  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no  sway  at  all  in 
'  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the  proper 
'  grounds  of  it ;  what  human  method  can  be  used  to  bring  them  to  act 
'  like  men  in  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  and  to  make  a  wiser  and 
'more  rational  choice,  but  that  of  laying  such  penalties  upon  them,  as 
'may  balance  the  weight  of  those  prejudices,  which  inclined  them  to 
'  prefer  a  false  way  before  the  true  ?'  etc.  Now  this  argument,  you  tell 
me,  1  pretend  to  retort  in  this  manner  :  '  and  I  say,  I  see  no  other 
'  means  left,  taking  the  world  as  we  now  find  it,  wherein  the  magistrate 
'  never  lays  penalties,  for  matters  of  religion,  upon  those  of  his  own 
'  church,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  they  ever  should,  to  make  men  of  the 
'  national  church,  any  where,  thoroughly  and  impartially  examine  a  rc- 
'  ligion,  which  they  embraced  upon  such  inducements  as  ought  to  have 
'  no  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  examina- 
'  tion  of  the  proper  grounds  of  it :  and  therefore,  I  conclude  the  use  of 
'  force  by  dissenters  upon  conformists  necessary.  I  appeal  to  all  the 
'world,  whether  this  be  not  as  just  and  natural  a  conclusion  as  yours  ?' 
And  you  say  you  are  '  well  content  the  world  should  judge.  And  when 
'  it  determines,  that  there  is  the  same  reason  to  say,  that  to  bring  those 
'  who  conform  to  the  national  church,  to  examine  their  religion,  it 
'is  necessary  for  dissenters  (who  cannot  possibly  have  the  coactive 
'  power,  because  the  national  church  has  that  on  its  side,  and  cannot 
'  be  national  without  it)  to  use  force  upon  conformists,  as  there  is  to 
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'  say,  that  where  the  national  church  is  the  true  church,  there  to  bring 
'dissenters  (as  I  call  them)  to  examine  their  religion,  it  is  neceesary  for 
'the  magistrate  (who  has  the  coactive  power)  to  lay  moderate  penalties 
'  upon  them  for  dissenting  :  you  say,  when  the  world  determines  thus, 
'you  will  never  pretend  any  more  to  judge  what  is  reasonable,  in  any 
'  case  whatsoever.     For  you  doubt  not  but  you  may  safely  presume, 
'  that  the  world  will  easily  admit  these  two  things,     i.  That  though  it 
'  be  very  fit  and  desirable,  that  all  that  are  of  the  true  religion,  Should 
'  understand  the  true  grounds  of  it ;    that  so  they  may  be  the  better 
'  able,  both  to  defend  themselves  against  the  assaults  of  seducers,  and 
'to  reduce  such  as  are  out  of  the  way  ;  yet  this  is  not  strictly  neces- 
'  sary  to  their  salvation  :  because  experience  shews  (as  far  as  men  are 
'  capable  to  judge  of  such  matters)  that  many  do  heartily  believe  and 
'  profess  the  true  religion,  and  conscientiously  practise  the  duties  of  it, 
'  who  yet  do  not  understand  the  true  grounds  upon  which  it  challenges 
'  their  belief :    and  no  man  doubts,  that  whosoever  does  so  believe, 
'  profess,  and  practise  the  true  religion,  if  he  perseveres  to  the  end, 
'  shall  certainly  attain  salvation  by  it.     2.  That  how  much  soever  it 
'  concerns  those  who  reject  the  true  religion  (whom  I  may  call  dis- 
'  senters  if  I  please)  to  examine  and  consider  why  they  do  so  ;  and 
'  how  needful  soever  penalties  may  be  to  bring  them  to  this  ;  it  is, 
'however,  utterly  unreasonable,  that  such  as  have  not  the  coactive 
'  power,  should  take  upon  them  to  inflict  penalties  for  that  purpose  : 
'  because,  as  that  is  not  consistent  with  order  and  government,  which 
'  cannot  stand,  where  private  persons  are  permitted  to  usurp  the  co- 
'  active  power;  so  there  is  nothing  more  manifest,  than  that  the  pre- 
'  judice  which  is  done  to  religion,  and  to  the  interest  of  mens  souls,  by 
'  destroying  government,  does  infinitely  outweigh  any  good  that  can 
'possibly  be  done  by  that  which  destroys  it.     And  whoever  admits 
'  and  considers  these  things,  you  say,  you  are  very  secure  will  be  far 
'  enough  from  admitting,  that  there  is  any  parity  of  reason  in  the  cases 
'  we  here  speak  ot,  or  that  mine  is  as  just  and  natural  a  conclusion 
'  as  yours.' 

The  sum  of  what  you  say,  amounts  to  thus  much.  Men  being  apt 
to  take  up  their  religion,  upon  inducements  that  ought  to  have  no  sway 
at  all  in  the  matter,  and  so,  with  little  or  no  examination  of  the 
grounds  of  it  ;  therefore  penalties  are  necessary  to  be  laid  on  them,  to 
make  them  throughly  and  impartially  examine.  But  yet  penalties 
need  not  be  laid  on  conformists,  in  England,  to  make  them  examine  ; 
because  they,  and  you,  believe  yours  to  be  the  true  religion  :  though  it 
must  be  laid  on  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  etc.  to  make  them 
examine,  though  they  believe  theirs  to  be  the  true  religion  ;  because 
you  believe  it  not  to  be  so.  But  you  give  another  very  substantial 
reason,  why  penalties  cannot  be  laid  on  conformists,  to  make  them 
examine  ;  and  that  is,  '  because  the  national  church  has  the  coactive 
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'power  on  its  side,' and  therefore  they  have  no  need  of  penalties  to 
make  them  examine.  The  national  church  of  France  too,  has  the  co- 
active  power  on  its  side,  and  therefore,  they  who  are  of  it  have  no  need 
of  penalties,  any  of  them,  to  make  them  examine. 

If  your  argument  be  good,  that  men  take  up  their  religions  upon 
wrong  inducements,  and  without  due  examination  of  the  proper 
grounds  of  it  ;  and  that  therefore  they  have  need  of  penalties  to  be 
laid  on  them  to  make  them  examine,  as  they  ought,  the  grounds  of 
their  religion  ;  you  must  confess  there  are  some  in  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  penalties  are  necessary  :  unless  you  will  affirm,  that 
all,  who  are  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  so  ex 
amined  :  but  that  I  think  you  will  not  do,  however  you  endeavour  to 
palliate  their  ignorance  and  negligence  in  this  matter.  There  being 
therefore  a  need  of  penalties,  I  say,  it  is  as  necessary  that  Presbyte 
rians  should  lay  penalties  on  the  conformists  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  make  them  examine,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to  lay  penalties 
on  the  Presbyterians  to  make  them  do  so  :  for  they  each  equally  be 
lieve  their  religion  to  be  true  ;  and  we  suppose,  on  both  sides,  there 
are  those  who  have  not  duly  examined.  But  here  you  think  you  have 
a  sure  advantage,  by  saying  '  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  order  of 
'  government,  and  so  is  impracticable.'  I  easily  grant  it.  But  is  yours 
more  practicable  ?  When  you  can  make  your  way  practicable,  for  the 
end  for  which  you  pretend  it  necessary,  viz.  to  make  '  all,  who  have 
'  taken  up  their  religion  upon  such  inducements,  as  ought  to  have  no 
'  sway  at  all  in  the  matter,  to  examine  throughly  and  impartially  the 
'proper  grounds  of  it;'  when,  I  say,  you  can  shew  your  way  prac 
ticable,  to  this  end,  you  will  have  cleared  it  of  one  main  objection,  and 
convinced  the  world  that  yours  is  a  more  just  and  natural  conclusion 
than  mine. 

If  your  cause  were  capable  of  any  other  defence,  I  suppose  we 
should  not  have  had  so  long  and  elaborate  an  answer  as  you  have  given 
us  in  this  paragraph,  which  at  last  bottoms  only  on  these  two  things  : 
I.  That  there  is  in  you,  or  those  of  your  church,  some  approaches  to 
wards  infallibility  in  your  belief  that  your  religion  is  true,  which  is  not 
to  be  allowed  those  of  other  churches,  in  the  belief  of  theirs.  2.  That 
it  is  enough  if  any  one  does  but  conform  to  it,  and  remain  in  the 
communion  of  your  church :  or  else  one  would  think  there  should  be 
as  much  need  for  conformists  too  of  your  church  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  religion,  as  for  any  others. 

'  To  understand  the  true  grounds  of  the  true  religion,  is  not,  you  say, 
'  strictly  necessary  to  salvation.'  Yet,  I  think,  you  will  not  deny,  but 
it  is  as  strictly  necessary  to  salvation,  as  it  is  to  conform  to  a  national 
church  in  all  those  things  it  imposes  :  some  whereof  are  not  necessary 
to  salvation  ;  some  whereof  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  indifferent ; 
and  some  whereof  to  some  conscientious  men,  who  thereupon  decline 
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communion,  appear  unsound  or  unlawful.  If  not  being  strictly  neces 
sary  to  salvation,  will  excuse  from  penalties  in  the  one  case,  why  will 
it  not  in  the  other  ?  And  now  I  shall  excuse  the  world  from  deter 
mining  my  conclusion  to  be  as  natural  as  yours  :  for  it  is  pity  so 
reasonable  a  disputant  as  you  are,  should  take  so  desperate  a  resolu 
tion  as  'never  to  pretend  any  more  to  judge  what  is  reasonable  in  any 
'  case  whatsoever.' 

Whether  you  have  proved  that  force,  used  by  the  magistrate,  be  a 
means  prescribed  by  God  to  procure  the  gift  of  faith  from  him,  which 
is  all  you  say  in  the  next  paragraph,  others  must  judge. 

In  that  following  ;  you  quote  these  words  of  mine.  '  If  all  the 
'  means  God  has  appointed  to  make  men  hear  and  consider,  be  ex- 
'  hortation  in  season  and  out  of  season,  etc.  together  with  prayer  for 
'  them,  and  the  example  of  meekness,  and  a  good  life  ;  this  is  all 
'  ought  to  be  clone,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for- 
'bear.'  To  which  you  thus  reply.  '  But  if  these  be  not  all  the  means 
'  God  has  appointed,  then  these  things  are  not  all  that  ought  to  be 
'  done.'  But  if  I  ask  you,  How  do  you  know  that  this  is  not  all  God 
has  appointed  ;  you  have  nothing  to  answer,  to  bring  it  to  your  pre 
sent  purpose,  but  that  you  know  it  by  the  light  of  nature.  For  all  you 
say  is  but  this  ;  that  by  the  light  of  nature  you  know  force  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  to  bring  men  into  the  way  of  salvation  ;  by  the  light  of 
nature  you  know  the  magistrate  has  a  commission  to  use  force  to  that 
purpose  ;  and  by  the  same  light  of  nature,  you  know  that  miracles  were 
appointed  to  supply  the  want  of  force  till  the  magistrates  were  Chris 
tians.  I  imagine,  Sir,  you  would  scarce  have  thought  this  a  reasonable 
answer,  if  you  had  taken  notice  of  my  words  in  the  same  paragraph 
immediately  preceding  those  you  have  cited  ;  which,  that  you  may  see 
the  scope  of  my  argument,  I  will  here  trouble  you  with  again  ;  and  they 
are  these  :  '  It  is  not  for  you  and  me,  out  of  an  imagination  that  they 
'may  be  useful,  or  are  necessary,  to  prescribe  means  in  the  great  and 
'  mysterious  work  of  salvation,  other  than  what  God  himself  has 
'directed.  God  has  appointed  force  as  useful  and  necessary,  and 
'therefore  it  is  to  be  used  ;  is  a  way  of  arguing  becoming  the  igno- 
'  ranee  and  humility  of  poor  creatures.  But  I  think  force  useful  or 
'  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  used,  has  mcthinks  a  little  too 
'  much  presumption  in  it.  You  ask  what  means  else  is  there  left  ? 
None,  say  I,  to  be  used  by  man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed 
'  in  the  Scriptures,  wherein  are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods 
'  of  salvation.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  And  we  are  not  to  use  any 
'  other  means  to  procure  this  gift  to  any  one,  but  wh.it  God  himself 
'  has  prescribed.  If  he  has  there  appointed,  that  any  should  be  forced 
'to  hear  those  who  tell  them  they  have  mistaken  thui.  way,  and  offer 
'  to  shew  them  the  right ;  and  that  they  should  be  punished  by  the 
'magistrate,  if  they  did  not  ;  it  \vili  be  past  doubt,  it  L  to  be  made  use 
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'  of.     But  till  that  can  be  done,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say,  what  other 
'  means  is  there  left.' 

My  argument  here  lies  plainly  in  this  ;  That  all  the  means  and 
methods  of  salvation  are  contained  in  the  Scripture  :  which  either  you 
were  to  hav^  denied,  or  else  have  shewn  where  it  was,  in  Scripture, 
that  force  was  appointed.  But  instead  of  that,  you  tell  us,  that  God 
appointed  miracles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  And  though,  when 
these  ceased,  the  means  I  mention  were  all  the  ministers  had  left,  yet 
this  proves  not  that  the  magistrate  was  not  to  use  force.  Your  words 
are,  'As  to  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
'that  God  appointed  other  means  besides  these  for  them  to  use,  to 
'  induce  men  to  hear  and  consider  :  and  though,  when  those  extraordi- 
'nary  means  ceased,  these  means  which  I  mention  (viz.  Preaching, 
'  etc.)  were  the  only  means  left  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ;  yet 
'that  is  no  proof  that  the  magistrate,  when  he  became  Christian,  could 
'not  lawfully  use  such  means  as  his  station  enabled  him  to  use,  when 
'  they  became  needful.'  I  said,  in  express  words,  '  No  means  was  to 
'  be  used  by  man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed  in  the  Scripture.' 
And  you  answer,  This  is  no  proof  that  the  Christian  magistrate  may 
not  use  force.  Perhaps  when  they  so  peremptorily  interpose  their 
decisive  decrees  in  the  business  of  salvation,  established  religions  by 
laws  and  penalties,  with  what  articles,  creeds,  ceremonies,  and  dis 
cipline,  they  think  fit;  for  this  we  see  done  almost  in  all  countries, 
when  they  force  men  to  hear  those,  and  those  only,  who  by  their 
authority  are  chosen  and  allowed  to  tell  men  they  have  mistaken  their 
way,  and  offer  to  shew  them  the  right ;  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
prove  magistrates  to  be  men.  If  that  needs  no  proof,  what  I  said 
needs  some  other  answer. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  parts  of  what  you  here  say.  '  As  to 
'  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  say  you,  it  has  already  been  shewn, 
'that  God  appointed  other  means  besides  exhortation  in  season  and 
'out  of  season,  prayer,  and  the  example  of  a  good  life,  for  them  to  use 
'to  induce  men  to  hear  and  consider.'  What  were  those  other  means? 
To  that  you  answer  readily,  miracles.  Ergo,  men  are  directed  now  by 
Scripture  to  use  miracles.  Or  else  what  answer  do  you  make  to  my 
argument,  which  I  gave  you  in  these  words,  '  No  means  is  to  be  used 
'  by  man,  but  what  God  himself  has  directed  in  the  Scriptures,  wherein 
'are  contained  all  the  means  and  methods  of  salvation.'  No,  they 
cannot  use  miracles  now  as  a  means,  say  you,  for  they  have  them  not. 
What  then  ?  Therefore  the  magistrate,  who  has  it,  must  use  force  to 
supply  the  want  of  those  extraordinary  means  which  are  now  ceased. 
This  indeed  is  an  inference  of  yours,  but  not  of  the  Scriptures.  Does 
the  Scripture  say  any  thing  of  this?  Not  a  word;  not  so  much  as  the 
least  intimation  towards  it  in  all  the  New  Testament.  Be  it  then 
true  or  false,  that  force  is  a  means  to  be  used  by  men  in  the  absence 
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of  miracles,  this  is  yet  no  answer  to  my  argument;  this  is  no  proof 
that  is  appointed  in  Scripture;  which  is  the  thing  my  argument 
turns  on. 

Revelation  then  fails  you.  Let  us  see  now  how  reason  and  common 
sense,  that  common  light  of  nature,  will  help  you  out. 

You  then  reason  thus:  bare  preaching,  etc.  will  not  prevail  on  men 
to  hear  and  consider ;  and  therefore  some  other  means  is  necessary  to 
make  them  do  so.  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by  '  men,'  or  any  other  of 
those  indefinite  terms  you  have  always  used  in  this  case?  Is  it  that 
bare  preaching  will  prevail  on  no  men?  Does  reason,  under  which  I 
comprehend  experience  too,  and  all  the  ways  of  knowledge,  contra 
distinguished  from  revelation, discover  any  such  thing  to  you?  I  imagine 
you  will  not  say  that ;  or  pretend  that  no  body  was  ever  brought,  by 
preaching  and  persuasion,  to  hear  and  consider  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  mean  by 'considering'  what  you  will,  without  other  means  used 
by  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  converting  them.  To 
such  therefore  as  may  be  brought  to  hear  and  consider,  without  other 
means,  you  will  not  say  that  other  means  are  necessary. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  when  you  say,  bare  preaching  will  not 
prevail  on  men,  do  you  mean  that  it  will  not  prevail  on  all  men,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  use  other  means  ?  Neither, 
I  think,  will  reason  authorize  you  to  draw  such  a  consequence: 
because  neither  will  preaching  alone,  nor  preaching  assisted  with 
force,  or  any  other  means  man  can  use,  prevail  on  all  men.  And 
therefore  no  other  means  can  be  pretended  to  be  necessary  to  be  used 
by  man,  to  do  what  men  by  those  means  never  did,  nor  ever  can  do. 

That  some  men  shall  be  saved,  and  not  all,  is,  I  think,  past  question 
to  all  that  are  Christians :  and  those  that  shall  be  saved,  it  is  plain, 
are  the  elect.  If  you  think  not  this  plain  enough  in  Scripture, 
I  desire  you  to  turn  to  the  seventeenth  of  the  XXXIX  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  where  you  will  read  these  words  :  '  Predestination 
'to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  the  founda- 
'tions  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his 
'counsel  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom 
'he  has  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ 
'  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honour.  Wherefore  they 
'  which  be  indued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God,  be  called  accord- 
'  ing  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they 
'through  grace  obey  the  calling;  they  be  justified  freely;  they  be  made 
'  sons  of  God  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only 
'begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works;  and 
'  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity.'  Non 
pray  tell  me  whether  bare  preaching  will  not  prevail  on  all  the  elect  to 
hear  and  consider  without  other  means  to  be  used  by  men.  If  you  say 
it  will :  the  necessity  of  your  '  other  means/  I  think,  is  out  of  doors.  If 
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you  say  it  will  not ;  I  desire  yon  to  tell  me  how  you  do  know  it  without 
revelation  ?  And  whether  by  your  own  reason  you  can  tell  us,  whether 
any,  and  what  means  God  has  made  necessary,  besides  that  he  has 
appointed  in  Scripture  for  the  calling  his  elect  ?  When  you  can  do 
this,  we  shall  think  you  no  ordinary  divine,  nor  a  stranger  to  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  infinitely  wise  God.  But  till  then,  your  mixing  your 
opinion  with  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  great  work  of  salvation,  and 
from  arguments  of  congruity,  taking  upon  you  to  declare  the  necessity 
or  usefulness  of  means,  which  God  has  not  expressly  directed,  for  the 
gathering  in  of  his  elect,  will  scarce  authorize  the  magistrate  to  use  his 
coactive  power  for  the  edifying  and  compleating  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  his  church.  'Those  whom  God  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
'mankind,  before  the  foundations  of  the  world,  are  called,  according  to 
'  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit,  working  in  due  season,  and  through 
'grace  obey  the  calling;'  say  you  in  your  article.  The  outward  means 
that  God  has  appointed  for  this,  is  preaching.  Ay,  but  preaching  is 
not  enough ;  that  is,  is  not  sufficient  means,  say  you.  And  I  ask  you  how 
you  know  it ;  since  the  Scripture,  which  declares  all  that  we  can  know 
in  this  matter,  says  nothing  of  the  insufficiency  of  it,  or  of  the  neces 
sity  of  any  other  ?  Nor  can  there  be  necessity  of  any  other  means  than 
what  God  expressly  appoints,  in  a  matter  wherein  no  means  can  oper 
ate  effectually,  without  the  assistance  of  his  grace ;  and  where  the  assist 
ance  of  his  grace  can  make  any  outward  means  he  appoints,  effectual. 

I  must  desire  you  here  to  take  notice,  that  by  preaching,  which 
I  use  for  shortness,  I  mean  exhortation,  instruction,  intreaty,  praying 
for,  and  in  fine,  any  outward  means  of  persuasion  in  the  power  of 
man,  separate  from  force. 

You  tell  us  here,  '  as  to  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  God 
'  appointed  other  means,  viz.  miracles,  for  them  to  use  to  induce  men 
'  to  hear  and  consider.'  If  by  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel,  you 
mean  the  twelve  Apostles  and  seventy  Disciples,  whom  Christ  him 
self  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel;  they  indeed  were  appointed  by  his 
immediate  command,  to  shew  miracles  by  the  power  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  them.  But  will  you  say,  all  the  ministers  and  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  had  such  a  commission,  and  such  a  power,  'all  along 
from  the  Apostles  time ;  and  that  they,  every  one,  did  actually  shew 
miracles,  to  induce  men  to  hear  and  consider,  quite  down,  till  Chris 
tianity  was  supported  by  the  law  of  the  empire?  Unless  you  could 
shew  this,  though  you  could  produce  some  well-attested  miracles,  done 
by  some  men  in  every  age  till  that  time,  yet  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  miracles  were  appointed  to  be  constantly  used  to  induce 
men  to  hear  and  consider;  and  so  by  your  reasoning,  to  supply  the 
want  of  force,  till  that  necessary  assistance  could  be  had  from  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  become  Christian.  For  since  it  is  what 
you  build  upon,  that  men  will  not  hear  and  consider  upon  bare  preach- 
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ing,  and  I  think  you  will  forwardly  enough  agree,  that  till  Christianity 
was  made  the  religion  of  the  empire,  there  were  those  every  where 
that  heard  the  preachers  of  it  so  little,  or  so  little  considered  what  they 
said,  that  they  rejected  the  Gospel;  and  that  therefore  miracles  or 
force  are  necessary  means  to  make  men  hear  and  consider;  you  must 
own  that  those  who  preached  without  the  power  of  miracles,  or  the 
coactive  power  of  the  magistrate  accompanying  them,  were  unfurnished 
of  competent  and  sufficient  means  to  make  men  hear  and  consider; 
and  so  to  bring  them  to  the  true  religion.  If  you  will  say  the  miracles 
done  by  others  were  enough  to  accompany  their  preaching,  to  make  it 
be  heard  and  considered ;  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  at  this  day 
is  so  accompanied,  and  so  will  need  no  assistance  of  force  from  the 
magistrate.  If  the  report  of  miracles  done  by  one  minister  of  the 
Gospel  some  time  before,  and  in  another  place,  were  sufficient  to  make 
the  preaching  of  ten  or  a  thousand  others,  be  heard  and  considered, 
why  is  it  not  so  now  ?  For  the  credibility  and  attestation  of  the  report 
is  all  that  is  of  moment;  when  miracles  done  by  others,  in  other 
places,  are  the  argument  that  prevails.  But  this,  I  fear,  will  not  serve 
your  turn  in  the  business  of  penalties ;  and  whatever  might  satisfy  you 
in  the  case  of  miracles,  I  'doubt  you  would  not  think  the  salvation  of 
souls  sufficiently  provided  for,  if  the  report  of  the  force  of  penalties, 
used  some  time  since  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed,  were  all  that  should 
assist  the  preachers  of  the  true  religion  on  the  other,  to  make  men 
hear  and  consider. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  instructs  him  what  he,  and  the 
Presbyters  he  should  ordain  in  the  cities  of  Crete,  were  to  do  for  the 
propagating  of  the  Gospel,  and  bringing  men  heartily  to  embrace  it. 
His  directions  are,  that  they  should  be  'blameless,  not  rioters,  not 
'  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine  or  filthy  lucre,  not 
' strikers,  not  unruly;  lovers  of  hospitality  and  of  good  men;  sober, 
'just,  holy,  temperate;  to  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort 
*  and  convince  gainsayers ;  in  all  things  to  be  a  pattern  of  good  works ; 
'  in  doctrine  shewing  uncorruptedness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound  speech 
'  thabcannot  be  condemned,  that  he  that  is  of  the  contrary  part  may 
'  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  to  say  of  you.  These  things  speak,  and 
'  exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  authority.  Avoid  foolish  questions,  and 
'genealogies,  and  contentions.  A  man  that  is  an  heretick,  after  the 
'  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.'  To  repay  you  the  favour  of 
your  Greek,  it  is  TrapatroiJ  •  which,  if  I  may  take  your  liberty  of  reced 
ing  from  our  translation  I  would  read  '  avoid.' 

The  Cretans,  by  the  account  St.  Paul  gives  of  them,  were  a  people 
that  would  require  all  the  means  that  were  needful  to  prevail  with 
any  strangers  to  the  Gospel,  to  hear  and  consider.  But  yet  we  find 
nothing  directed  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
island,  but  preaching,  exhortation,  reproof,  etc.  with  the  example  of  a 
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good  life.  In  all  this  epistle,  writ  on  purpose  to  instruct  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  means  they  were  to  use  among  the  Cretans,  for 
their  conversion,  not  a  word  about  miracles,  their  power  or  use :  which 
one  would  think  strange,  if  they  were  the  means  appointed,  and  neces 
sary  to  make  men  hear  and  consider,  and  without  which  they  would  not 
do  it.  Preaching,  admonition,  exhortation,  intreaties,  instruction,  by 
the  common  light  of  reason,  were  known,  and  natural  to  be  used,  to  per 
suade  men.  There  needed  not  much  be  said  to  convince  men  of  it. 
But  if  miracles  were  a  necessary  means,  it  was  a  means  wholly  new, 
unexpected,  and  out  of  the  power  of  other  teachers.  And  therefore 
one  would  think,  if  they  were  appointed  for  the  ends  you  propose,  one 
should  hear  something  of  that  appointment :  since  that  they  were  to  be 
used ;  or  how,  and  when ;  was  farther  from  common  apprehension, 
and  seems  to  need  some  particular  direction. 

If  you  say  the  same  Spirit  that  gave  them  the  power  of  miracles, 
would  also  give  them  the  knowledge  both  that  they  had  it,  and  how  to 
use  it ;  I  am  far  enough  from  limiting  the  operations  of  that  infinitely 
wise  Spirit,  who  will  not  fail  to  bring  all  the  elect  of  God  into  the 
obedience  of  truth,  by  those  means,  and  in  that  manner  he  shall  think 
necessary.  But  yet  our  Saviour,  when  he  sent  abroad  his  disciples, 
with  the  power  of  miracles,  not  only  put  it  in  their  commission,  where 
by  they  were  informed  that  they  had  that  extraordinary  gift,  but  added 
instructions  to  them  in  the  use  of  it.  '  Freely  you  have  received, 
'  freely  give ;'  a  caution  as  necessary  to  the  Cretan  elders,  in  the  use  of 
miracles,  if  they  had  that  power;  there  being  nothing  more  liable  to  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  filthy  lucre. 

I  do  not  question  but  the  Spirit  of  God  might  give  the  power,  and 
stir  up  the  mind  of  the  first  spreaders  of  the  Gospel  to  do  miracles  on 
some  extraordinary  occasion.  But  if  they  were  a  necessary  means  to 
make  men  hear  and  consider  what  was  preached  to  them,  till  force 
supplied  their  place,  and  so  were  ordinarily  to  accompany  the  preach 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  unless  it  should  be  preached  without  the  means 
appointed  and  necessary  to  make  it  prevail,-!  think,  in  that  case,  we 
may  expect  it  should  expressly  have  made  a  part  of  the  preacher's 
commission ;  it  making  a  necessary  part  of  the  effectual  execution  of 
his  function. 

But  the  Apostle,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to  lay  the  stress  upon  instruct 
ing  others,  and  living  well  themselves  ;  upon  '  being  instant  in  season, 
'and  out  of  season;'  and  therefore  directs  all  his  advices  for  the 
ordering  the  Cretan  church,  and  the  propagating  the  Gospel  there,  to 
make  them  attend  to  those  necessary  things  of  life  and  doctrine, 
without  so  much  as  mentioning  the  appointment,  need,  or  use  of 
miracles. 

I  said,  'But  whatever  neglect  or  aversion  there  is  in  some  men, 
'impartially  and  throughly  to  be  instructed;  there  will,  upon  a  due 
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'  examination,  I  fear,  be  found  no  less  a  neglect  and  aversion  in  others, 
'  impartially  and  throughly  to  instruct  them.  It  is  not  the  talking  even 
'general  truths  in  plain  and  clear  language;  much  less  a  man's  own 
'fancies  in  scholastical  or  uncommon  ways  of  speaking,  an  hour  or 
'two,  once  a  week,  in  publick;  that  is  enough  to  instruct  even  willing 
'  hearers  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  religion  : 
and  that  politick  discourses  and  invectives  from  the  pulpit,  instead  of 
friendly  and  Christian  debates  with  people  at  their  houses,  were  not 
the  proper  means  to  inform  men  in  the  foundations  of  religion ;  and 
that  if  there  were  not  a  neglect  in  this  part,  I  thought  there  would 
be  little  need  of  any  other  means.  To  this,  you  tell  me,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  '  you  do  not  sec  how  pertinent  my  discourse,  about  this 
'  matter,  is  to  the  present  question.'  If  the  shewing  the  neglects, 
observable  in  the  use  of  what  is  agreed  to  be  necessary  means,  will 
not  be  allowed  by  you  to  be  pertinent,  in  a  debate  about  necessary 
means ;  when  possibly  those  very  neglects  may  serve  to  make  other 
means  seem  requisite,  which  really  are  not  so;  yet  if  you  are  not  of 
those  who  will  never  think  any  such  discourse  pertinent,  you  will 
allow  me  to  mind  you  of  it  again,  as  not  impertinent  in  answer  to 
your  last  letter,  wherein  you  so  often  tell  us  of  the  sufficient  provision 
made  for  instruction.  For  wherever  the  neglect  be,  it  can  scarce  be 
said  there  is  sufficient  provision  made  for  instruction  in  a  Christian 
country,  where  great  numbers  of  those,  who  are  in  the  communion  of 
the  national  church,  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  I  ask  you,  whether  it  be  in  respect  of  such  conformists 
you  say,  as  you  do  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  'when  the  best  pro- 
;  vision  is  made  that  can  be,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  you  fear 
'  a  great  part  of  them  will  still  need  some  moderate  penalties  to  bring 
'them  to  hear  and  receive  instruction?' 

But  what  if  all  the  means  that  can,  be  not  used  for  their  instruction  ? 
That  there  are  neglects  of  this  kind,  you  will,  I  suppose,  take  the  word 
of  a  reverend  prelate  of  our  church,  who  thought  he  could  not  better 
shew  his  good-will  to  the  clergy,  than  by  a  seasonable  discourse  of  the 
pastoral  care,  to  cure  that  neglect  for  the  future.  There  he  tells  you, 
that  '  ministers  should  watch  over  and  feed  their  flock,  and  not  enjoy 
'  their  benefices  as  farms,  etc.  Which  reproach,  says  he,  whatever 
'  we  may  be,  our  church  is  free  of;  which  he  proves  by  the  stipulation 
'  and  covenant  they  make  with  Christ,  that  they  will  never  cease  their 
'  labour,  care,  and  diligence,  till  they  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  them, 
'  according  to  their  bounden  duty,  towards  all  such  as  are,  or  should 
'  be  committed  to  their  care,  to  bring  them  to  a  ripeness  of  age  in 
'  Christ.'  And  a  page  or  two  after,  haying  repeated  part  of  the  promise 
made  by  those  who  take  orders,  he  adds,  '  In  this  is  expressed  the  so 
'  much  NEGLECTED,  but  so  necessary  duty,  which  incumbents  owe 
'their  flock  in  a  private  way;  visiting,  instructing  and  admonishing; 
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'which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  parts  of  their  duty, 
'  how  generally  soever  it  may  be  disused  or  forgotten.  P.  187.  He  says, 
'  Every  priest  that  minds  his  duty  will  find,  that  no  part  of  it  is  so 
'useful  as  catechistical  discourses;  by  means  whereof,  his  people  will 
'  understand  all  his  sermons  the  better,  when  they  have  once  had  a 
*  clear  notion  of  all  thoc  ;  terms  that  must  run  through  them ;  for  those 
'  not  being  understood,  renders  them  all  unintelligible.  Another  part 
'  of  the  priest's  duty,  he  tells  you,  p.  201.  is  with  relation  to  them  that 
'are  without,  who  are  of  the  side  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  among  the 
'  dissenters.  Other  churches  and  bodies  are  noted  for  their  zeal  in 
'  making  proselytes ;  for  their  restless  endeavours,  as  well  as  their 
'  unlawful  methods  in  it :  they  reckoning  perhaps  that  all  will  be  sanc- 
'  tified  by  the  increasing  their  PARTY;  which  is  the  true  name  of 
'  making  converts,  except  they  become  at  the  same  time  good  men,  as 
'  well  as  votaries  to  a  side  or  cause.  We  are  certainly  very  REMISS  in 
'  this  of  both  hands.  Little  pains  is  taken  to  gain  either  upon  Papists 
'  or  Nonconformists :  the  LAW  HAS  BEEN  so  MUCH  TRUSTED  TO,  that 
'  that  method  was  only  thought  sure;  it  was  much  valued,  and  others 
'at  the  same  time  aa  much  NEGLECTED.  And  whereas,  at  first, 
'WITHOUT  FORCE  OR  VIOLENCE,  in  forty  years  time,  Popery,  from 
'  being  the  prevailing  religion,  was  reduced  to  a  handful,  we  have  now, 
'  in  above  twice  that  number  of  years,  made  very  little  progress/  etc. 

Perhaps  here  again  you  will  tell  me,  you  '  do  not  see  how  this  is 
'  pertinent  to  the  present  question ;'  which,  that  you  may  see,  give  me 
leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  body  else,  can 
pretend  force  necessary,  till  all  the  means  of  persuasion  have  been 
used,  and  nothing  neglected  that  can  be  done  by  all  the  •»  softer  ways 
of  application.  And  since  it  is  your  own  doctrine,  that  force  is  not 
lawful,  unless  where  it  is  necessary;  the  magistrate,  upon  your  prin 
ciples,  can  neither  lawfully  use  force,  nor  the  ministers  of  any  national 
church  plead  for  it  any  where,  but  where  they  themselves  have  first  done 
their  duties ;  a  draught  whereof,  adapted  to  our  present  circumstances, 
we  have  in  the  newly  published  discourse  of  the  pastoral  care.  And 
he  that  shall  press  the  use  of  force  as  necessary,  before  he  can  answer 
it  to  himself  and  the  world,  that  those  who  have  taken  on  them  the 
care  of  souls  have  performed  their  duties ;  were  best  consider,  whether 
he  does  not  draw  up  an  accusation  against  the  men  of  that  holy 
order,  or  against  the  magistrate  who  Buffers  them  to  neglect  any  part 
of  their  duty.  For  whilst  that  learned  bishop,  in  the  passages  above- 
cited,  and  in  other  places  mentions,  is  neglected,  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  no  other  means  but  force  is  left ;  those,  which  are  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  necessary  and  useful  means,  not  having  yet  been 
made  use  of. 

To  vindicate  your  method  from  novelty,  you  tell  me,  it  is  as  old  as 
St.  Austin.  Whatever  he  says  in  the  place  you  quote,  it  shews  only 
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his  opinion,  but  not  that  it  was  ever  used.  Therefore,  to  shew  it  not 
to  be  new  in  practice,  you  add,  that  you  '  think  it  has  been  made  use 
'  of  by  all  those  magistrates,  who  having  made  all  requisite  provisions 
'for  the  instructing  their  people  in  the  truth,  have  likewise  required 
'  them  under  convenient  penalties  to  embrace  it.'  Which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  those  magistrates  who  used  your  method,  did  use  your 
method.  And  that  certainly  you  may  think  safely,  and  without  fear 
of  being  gainsaid. 

But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  my  turn :  and  that  is,  if  you 
could  have  found  any  magistrates  who  had  made  use  of  your  method, 
as  well  as  you  think  you  have  found  a  divine  that  approves  of  it,  you 
would  have  named  those  magistrates  as  forwardly  as  you  do  St.  Austin. 
If  I  think  amiss,  pray  correct  me  yet,  and  name  them. 

That  which  makes  me  imagine  you  will  hardly  find  any  examples  of 
it,  is  what  I  said  in  these  words  :  '  All  other  law-makers  have  con- 
'  stantly  taken  this  method;  that  where  any  thing  was  to  be  amended, 
'  the  fault  was  first  declared,  and  then  penalties  denounced  against  all 
*  those,  who  after  a  time  set,  should  be  found  guilty  of  it.  This  the 
'  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  very  reason  of  laws,  which  are 
'  intended  not  for  punishment,  but  correction,  has  made  so  plain,  that 
'  the  subtilest  and  most  refined  law-makers  have  not  gone  out  of  this 
'course,  nor  have  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations  missed 
'it.  But  you  have  outdone  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  Moses  and  our 
'  Saviour,  and  are  resolved  to  be  a  law-maker  of  a  way  by  yourself. 
'  It  is  an  old  and  obsolete  way,  and  will  not  serve  your  turn,  to  begin 
'  with  warnings  and  threats  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who 
'  do  not  reform,  but  continue  to  do  that  which  you  think  they  fail  in. 
'  To  allow  of  impunity  to  the  innocent,  or  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
'ment  to  those  who  would  avoid  the  penalties,  are  formalities  not 
'  worth  your  notice.  You  are  for  a  shorter  and  surer  way.  Take  a 
'  whole  tribe,  and  punish  them  at  all  adventures,  whether  guilty  or  no 
'of  the  miscarriage  which  you  would  have  amended;  or  without  so 
'  much  as  telling  them  what  it  is  you  would  have  them  do,  but  leaving 
'  them  to  find  it  out  if  they  can.  All  these  absurdities  are  contained 
'  in  your  way  of  proceeding,  and  are  impossible  to  be  avoided  by  any 
'  one,  who  will  punish  dissenters,  and  only  dissenters,  to  make  them 
'  consider  and  weigh  the  grounds  of  their  religion,  and  impartially 
'  examine  whether  it  be  true  or  no,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  took 
'  it  up ;  that  so  they  may  find  and  embrace  the  truth  that  must  save 
'them.'  These  absurdities,  I  fear,  must  be  removed,  before  any 
magistrates  will  find  your  method  practicable. 

I  having  said,  'your  method  is  not  altogether  unlike  the  plea  made 

use  of  to  excuse  the  late  barbarous  usage  of  the  Protestants  in  France, 

'  from  being  a  persecution  for  religion,  viz.  That  it  was  not  a  punish-' 

'  ment  for  religion  but  for  disobeying  the  king's  laws,  which  required 
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'  them  to  come  to  mass :  so  by  your  rule,  dissenters  must  be  punished, 
1  not  for  the  religion  they  have  embraced,  and  the  religion  they  have 
'  rejected.'  In  answer  to  this,  in  the  next  paragraph,  you  take  abun 
dance  of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  king  of  France's  laws,  that  require 
going  to  mass,  are  no  laws.  You  were  best  to  say  so  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  It  is  sure  the  punishments  were  punishments,  and 
the  dragooning  was  dragooning.  And  if  you  think  that  plea  excused 
them  not,  I  am  of  your  mind.  But  nevertheless  am  of  opinion,  as  I 
was,  that  it  will  prove  as  good  a  plea  as  yours;  which  is  what  you 
argue  against  in  your  next  paragraph,  in  the  words  following,  wherein 
you  examine  the  likeness  of  your  new  method  to  this  plea,  You  tell 
me,  '  I  say,  by  your  rule,  the  dissenters  (from  the  true  religion,  for  you 
'  speak  of  no  other)  must  be  punished  (or  if  I  please,  subjected  to 
'moderate  penalties,  such  as  shall  make  them  uneasy,  but  neither 
'destroy  or  undo  them:)  for  what?'  Indeed  I  thought  by  your  first 
book,  you  meant  not  for  their  religion,  but  to  make  them  consider ; 
but  here  you  ask  me,  '  where  it  is  you  say  that  dissenters  from  the 
'true  religion,  are  not  to  be  punished  for  their  religion?  So  then,  it 
'  seems,  in  your  opinion,  now,  dissenters  from  the  true  religion  are  to 
'be  punished,'  or  as  you  are  pleased  to  mollify  the  expression,  for  the 
thing  is  the  same,  '  subjected  to  moderate  penalties  for  their  religion.' 
I  think  I  shall  not  need  to  prove,  to  any  one  but  one  of  your  nice 
style,  that  the  execution  of  penal  laws,  let  the  penalties  be  great  or 
small,  are  punishments. 

If  therefore  the  religion  of  dissenters  from  the  true,  fee  a  fault  to  be 
punished  by  the  magistrate :  who  is  to  judge  who  are  guilty  of  that 
fault?  Must  it  be  the  magistrate  every  where,  or  the  magistrate  in 
some  countries,  and  not  in  others,  or  the  magistrate  no  where  ?  If  the 
magistrate  no  where  is  to  be  judge  who  are  dissenters  from  the  true 
religion,  he  can  no  where  punish  them.  If  he  be  to  be  every  where 
fudge,  then  the  king  of  France,  or  the  Great  Turk,  must  punish  those 
whom  they  judge  dissenters  from  the  true  religion,  as  well  as  other 
potentates.  If  some  magistrates  have  a  right  to  judge,  and  others 
not :  that  yet  I  fear,  how  absurd  soever  it  be,  should  I  grant  it,  will 
not  do  your  business.  For  besides  that,  they  will  hardly  agree  to 
make  you  their  infallible  umpire  in  the  case,  to  determine  who  of 
them  have,  and  who  have  not,  this  right  to  judge  which  is  the 
true  religion ;  or  if  they  should,  and  you  should  declare  the  king  of 
England  had  that  right,  viz.  whilst  he  complied  to  support  the  ortho 
doxy,  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  those  ceremonies  which  you  approve 
of;  but  that  the  king  of  France,  and  the  Great  Turk,  had  it  not,  and 
so  could  have  no  right  to  use  force  on  those  they  judged  dissenters 
from  the  true  religion;  you  ought  to  bethink  yourself  what  you  will 
reply  to  one  that  should  use  your  own  words; -'If  such  a  degree  of 
•outward  force,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be  really  of  great  and  even 
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'  necessary  use,  for  the  advancing  of  the  true  religion,  and  salvation 
'  of  souls,  then  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  France  and  Turkey, 
'etc.,  there  is  a  right  somewhere  to  use  it,  for  the  advancing  those 
'  ends ;  unless  we  will  say  (what  without  impiety  cannot  be  said)  that 
'  the  wise  and  benign  Disposer  and  Governor  of  all  things,  has  not  in 
'  France  and  Turkey  furnished  mankind  with  competent  means  for 
'  the  promoting  his  own  honour  and  the  good  of  souls.' 

You  go  on,  and  tell  us,  they  are  to  be  punished,  not  for  following 
the  light  of  their  own  reason,  nor  for  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  '  but  rather  for  the  contrary.  For  the  light  of  their  own 
'  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience  (if  their  reason  and 
'their  consciences  were  not  perverted  and  abused)  would  undoubtedly 
'  lead  them  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  the  method  you  speak  of  is 
'  designed  to  bring  them  ;'  i.e.  to  the  same  thing  to  which  your  reason 
and  your  conscience  leads  you.  For  if  you  were  to  argue  with  a 
Papist,  or  a  Presbyterian,  in  the  case,  what  privilege  have  you  to  tell 
him,  that  his  reason,  and  conscience  is  pervertedj  more  than  he  has  to 
tell  you  that  yours  is  so  ?  Unless  it  be  this  insupportable  presumption, 
that  your  reason  and  conscience  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  all  reason 
and  conscience  in  all  others,  which  how  you  can  claim,  without  pre 
tending  to  infallibility,  is  not  easy  to  discern. 

The  diversion  you  give  yourself  about  the  likeness  and  unlikeness 
of  those  two  pleas,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with ;  since,  when  your 
fit  of  mirth  was  over,  you  were  forced  to  confess,  That  '  as  I  have 
'  made  your  plea  for  you,  you  think  there  is  no  considerable  difference, 
'  as  to  the  fairness  of  them,  excepting  what  arises  from  the  different 
'  degrees  of  punishment,  in  the  French  discipline,  and  your  method. 
'  But  if  the  French  plea  be  not  true  ;  and  that  which  I  make  to  be 

'  yours,  be  not  yours  ;' 1  must  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  did  not  think 

it  was  your  opinion,  nor  do  I  yet  remember  that  you  any  where  said  in 
your  '  Argument,'  etc.  that  men  were  to  be  punished  for  their  religion  : 
but  that  it  was  purely  to  make  men  '  examine  the  religion  they  had 
'  embraced,  and  the  religion  that  they  had  rejected.'  And  if  that  were 
of  moment,  I  should  think  myself  sufficiently  justified  for  this  my 
mistake,  by  what  you  say  in  your  '  Argument,'  etc.  from  p.  6  to  12. 
But  since  you  explain  yourself  otherwise  here,  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
take  your  hypothesis,  as  you  from  time  to  time  shall  please  to  reform 
it.  You  answer  then,  that  '  to  make  them  examine,  is  indeed  the  next 
'  end  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished.'  But  what  is  that  to  my 
question?  Which,  if  it  be  pertinent,  demands  for  what  fault,  not  for 
what  end,  they  are  to  be  punished  :  as  appears  even  by  my  next  words. 
'  So  that  they  are  punished,  not  for  having  offended  against  a  law,  i.e. 
'  not  for  any  fault  ;  for  there  is  no  law  in  England  that  requires  them 
'  to  examine.'  This,  I  must  confess,  was  to  shew,  that  here,  as  in 
France,  whatever  was  pretended,  yet  the  true  reason  way  people  were 

24 
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punished,  was  their  religion.  And  it  was  for  this  agreement,  that  in 
both  places  religion  was  meant,  though  something  else  was  talked  of, 
that  I  said  your  plea  was  like  that  made  use  of  in  France.  But  I  see 
I  might  have  spared  my  pains  to  prove  that  you  punish  dissenters  for 
their  religion,  since  you  here  own  it. 

You  tell  me,  in  the  same  place,  I  was  impertinent  in  my  question, 
which  was  this,  '  For  what  then  are  they  to  be  punished  ?'  that  I 
demanded  for  what  end,  and  not  for  what  fault  they  are  to  be  punished. 
In  good  earnest,  Sir,  I  was  not  so  subtile  as  to  distinguish  them.  I 
always  thought  that  the  end  of  all  laws  was  to  amend  those  faults 
which  were  forbidden  ;  and  that  when  any  one  was  punished,  the  fault 
for  which  he  was  punished,  was  the  transgression  of  the  law,  in  that 
particular  which  was  by  the  law  commanded  or  forbidden  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  punishment,  was  the  amendment  of  that  fault  for  the  future. 
For  example ;  if  the  law  commanded  to  hear,  not  hearing  was  the 
fault  punished  ;  and  the  end  of  that  punishment,  was  to  make  the 
offenders  hear.  If  the  law  commanded  to  examine,  the  fault  punished, 
when  that  law  was  put  in  execution,  was  not  examining  ;  and  the  end 
of  the  punishment,  to  make  the  offenders  examine.  If  the  law  com 
manded  conformity,  the  fault  was  nonconformity,  and  the  end  of  it  to 
make  men  conform. 

This  was  my  apprehension  concerning  laws,  and  ends  of  punish 
ments.  And  I  must  own  myself  still  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish 
otherwise  between  '  the  fault  for  which  men  are  to  be  punished,  and 
'the  end  for  which  they  are  to  be  punished  ;'  but  only  as  the  one  is 
past,  the  other  future.  The  transgression,  or  fault,  is  an  omission  or 
action  that  a  man  is  already  guilty  of;  the  end  of  the  punishment, 
that  it  be  not  again  repeated.  So  that  if  a  man  be  punished  for  the 
religion  he  professes,  I  can  see  no  other  end  for  which  he  is  punished, 
but  to  make  him  quit  that  religion.  No  other  immediate  end  I  mean; 
for  other  remote  ends,  to  which  this  is  subordinate,  it  may  have.  So 
that  if  not  examining  the  religion  which  men  have  embraced ;  and  the 
religion  they  have  rejected,  be  not  the  fault  for  which  men  are 
punished ;  I  would  be  glad  you  would  shew  me  how  it  can  be  the 
next  end,  as  you  say  it  is,  of  their  being  punished.  And  that  you 
may  not  think  my  dulness  gives  you  a  labour  without  ground,  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason  why  I  cannot  find  any  other  next  end  of  punish 
ment,  but  the  amendment  of  the  fault  forbidden  ;  and  that  is,  because 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  end,  the  next  end,  of  any  action  ;  which, 
when  obtained,  the  action  is  to  cease,  and  not  cease  till  it  be  attained. 
And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in  punishments  ordained  by  the  law.  When 
the  fault  forbidden  is  amended,  the  punishment  is  to  cease,  and  not 
till  then.  This  is  the  only  way  I  have  to  know  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
for  which  any  action  is  done.  If  you  have  any  other,  you  will  do  me 
a  kindness  to  instruct  me.  This  it  is  which  makes  me  conclude,  and 
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I  think  with  me  all  those  who  have  not  had  the  leisure  and  happiness 
to  attain  the  utmost  refining  of  the  schools,  that  if  their  religion  be  the 
fault  for  which  dissenters  arc  punished,  examining  is  not  the  end  for 
which  they  are  punished,  but  the  change  of  their  religion  :  though 
examining  may,  perhaps,  in  some  men,  precede  their  change,  and  help 
to  it.  But  that  is  not  necessary.  A  man  may  change  his  religion 
•ithout  it :  and  when  he  has  changed,  let  the  motive  be  what  it  will, 
the  end  the  law  aims  at  is  obtained,  and  the  punishment  ceases.  So 
on  the  other  side,  if  not  hearing,  not  examining,  be  the  fault  for  which 
men  are  punished,  conformity  is  not  the  next  end  for  which  they  are 
punished,  though  it  may  perhaps,  in  some,  be  a  consequence  of  it ; 
but  hearing  and  examining  must  be  understood  to  be  the  ends  for 
which  they  are  punished.  If  they  are  not  the  ends,  why  does  the 
punishment  cease,  when  those  ends  are  attained  ?  And  thus  you  have 
my  thoughts  concerning  this  matter,  which  perhaps  will  not  be  very 
pertinent,  as  mine  have  not  the  good  luck  always  to  be  to  you,  to  a 
man  of  nicer  distinctions. 

But  let  us  consider  your  hypothesis  as  it  now  stands,  and  see  what 
advantage  you  have  got  to  your  cause  by  this  new  explication.  '  Dis- 
'  senters  from  the  true  religion  are  to  be  punished,  say  you,  for  their 
religion.'  Why  ?  Because  it  is  a  fault.  Against  whom  ?  Against 
God.  Thence  it  follows  indeed,  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  may  punish 
it.  But  how  will  you  prove  that  God  has  given  the  magistrates  of  the 
earth  a  power  to  punish  all  faults  against  himself?  Covetousness,  or 
not  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  faults  or  sins  against  God. 
Ought  the  magistrate  to  punish  these  ?  But  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
you  much  with  that  question.  This  matter,  I  think,  will  be  decided 
between  us  without  going  so  far. 

If  the  magistrate  may  punish  any  one  for  not  being  of  the  true 
religion,  must  the  magistrate  judge  what  is  that  true  religion,  or  no  ? 
If  he  must  not,  what  must  guide  him  in  the  punishing  of  some,  and 
not  of  others  ?  For  so  it  is  in  all  places  where  there  is  a  national 
religion  established  by  penal  laws.  If  the  magistrate  be  commissioned 
by  the  same  law  of  nature,  for  that  is  all  the  commission  you  pretend 
to,  to  judge  what  is  the  true  religion,  by  which  he  is  authorized  to 
punish  those  who  dissent  from  it ;  must  not  all  magistrates  judge,  and 
accordingly  punish  those  who  dissent  from  that,  which  they  judge  the 
true  religion,  i.e.  in  effect,  those  who  dissent  from  theirs  ?  And  if  all 
II  magistrates  have  a  power  to  punish  those  who  are  not  of  their  religion, 

HI  ask  you,  whether  it  be  of  more  use  or  disadvantage  to  the  promoting 
true  religion,  and  salvation  of  souls  ?  And  when  you  have  resolved 
that  question,  you  will  then  be  able  to  tell  me,  whether  the  usefulness 
of  it,  which  must  be  determined  by  the  greater  good  or  harm  it  is  like 
to  do,  is  such  as  to  justify  your  doctrine  about  it,  or  the  magistrate's 
use  of  it. 
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Besides,  your  making  the  dissenting  from  the  true  religion  a  fault  to 
be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  puts  an  end  to  your  pretence  to  moderate 
punishments  ;  which,  in  this  place,  you  make  use  of  to  distinguish 
yours  from  the  French  method  ;  saying,  that  '  your  method  punishes 
'  men  with  punishments  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  so,  when 
'  compared  with  those  of  the  French  discipline.'  But  if  the  dissenting 
from  the  true  religion,  be  a  fault  that  the  magistrate  is  to  punish,  and 
a  fault  of  that  consequence,  that  it  draws  with  it  the  loss  of  a  man's 
soul ;  I  do  not  see  how  other  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish 
faults  under  their  cognizance,  and  by  punishing  to  amend  them,  can 
be  more  remiss  than  the  king  of  France  has  been,  and  forbear  declaring 
that  they  will  have  all  their  people  saved,  and  endeavour  by  such  ways 
as  he  has  done  to  effect  it :  especially  since  you  tell  us,  that  '  God 
'  now  leaves  religion  to  the  care  of  men,  under  his  ordinary  providence, 
'to  try  whether  they  will  do  their  duties  in  their  several  capacities 
'  or  not,  leaving  them  answerable  for  all  that  may  follow  from  theii 
'  neglect.'  In  the  correcting  of  faults,  '  inalo  nodo  mains  cuneus]  \ 
not  only  what  is  justifiable,  but  what  is  requisite.  But  of  this  more 
fully  in  another  place. 

In  the  next  place  ;  I  do  not  see  how, by  your  method,  as  you  explain 
it  here,  the  magistrate  can  punish  any  one  for  not  being  of  the  true 
religion,  though  we  should  grant  him  to  have  a  power  to  do  it,  whilst 
you  tell  us,  that  '  your  method  punishes  men  for  rejecting  the  true 
'  religion,  proposed  to  them  with  sufficient  evidence,  which  certainly 
'  is  a  fault.'  By  this  part  of  your  scheme  it  is  plain,  that  you  allovs 
the  magistrate  to  punish  none  but  those  to  whom  the  true  religion  is 
proposed  with  sufficient  evidence  ;  and  sufficient  evidence,  you  tell  us 
'  is  such  as  will  certainly  win  assent  wherever  it  is  duly  considered. 
Now  by  this  rule,  there  will  be  very  few  that  the  magistrate  will  have 
right  to  punish  ;  since  he  cannot  know  whether  those  who  dissent,  dc 
it  for  want  of  due  consideration  in  them,  or  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
in  what  is  proposed  ;  unless  you  mean  by  due  consideration,  sucl 
consideration  that  always  does  bring  men  actually  to  assent  ;  whicl 
is  in  effect  to  say  nothing  at  all.  For  then  your  rule  amounts  to  thus 
much,  '  that  sufficient  evidence  is  such  as  will  certainly  win  assen 
'  wherever  it  is  considered  duly,'  i.e.  so  as  to  win  assent.  This  being 
like  some  of  those  other  rules  we  have  met  with,  and  ending  in  i 
circle,  which  after  you  have  traced,  you  at  last  find  yourself  just  when 
you  were  at  setting  out ;  I  leave  it  to  you  to  own  as  you  think  fit :  anc 
tell  you,  if  by  duly  considering,  you  mean  considering  to  his  utmost 
that  then,  that  which  is  proposed  to  one  with  sufficient  evidence  to  wir 
assent,  may  not  be  so  to  another. 

There  are  propositions  extant  in  geometry,  with  their  demonstration: 
annexed,  and  that  with  such  sufficient  evidence  to  some  men  of  deef 
thought  and  penetration,  as  to  make  them  see  the  demonstration,  anc 
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give  assent  to  the  truth  :  whilst  there  are  many  others,  and  those  no 
novices  in  mathematicks,  who  with  all  the  consideration  and  attention 
they  can  use,  are  never  able  to  attain  unto  it.  It  is  so  in  other  parts 
of  truth.  That  which  hath  evidence  enough  to  make  one  man  certain, 
has  not  enough  to  make  another  so  much  as  guess  it  to  be  true,  though 
he  has  spared  no  endeavour  or  application  in  examining  it.  And 
therefore,  if  the  magistrate  be  to  punish  none  but  those  who  reject 
the  true  religion,  when  it  has  been  offered  with  sufficient  evidence,  I 
imagine  he  will  not  have  many  to  punish,  if  he  will,  as  he  ought,  dis 
tinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

Upon  your  forwardness  to  encourage  the  magistrate's  use  of  force 
in  matters  of  religion,  by  its  usefulness,  even  so  far  as  to  pretend 
advantages  from  v/hat  yourself  acknowledge  the  misapplication  of  it,  I 
say,  that  'So  instead  of  disheartening  from,  you  give  encouragement  to 
'  the  mischief ;  which,  upon  your  principle,  joined  to  the  natural  thirst 
'  in  man  after  arbitrary  power,  may  be  carried  to  all  manner  of  ex- 
'  orbitancy,  with  some  pretence  of  right.'  To  which  your  reply  is, 
That  you  '  speak  no  where  but  of  the  use  and  necessity  of  force. 
What  think  you  in  the  place  mentioned,  of  the  gain  that  you  tell  the 
sufferers  they  shall  make  by  the  magistrate's  punishing  them  to  bring 
them  to  a  wrong  religion  ?  You  do  not,  as  I  remember,  there  say, 
that  force  is  necessary  in  that  case  ;  though  they  gaining,  as  you  say, 
by  it  this  advantage,  'that  they  know  better  than  they  did  before, 
'  where  the  truth  does  lie,'  you  cannot  but  allow,  that  such  a  misap 
plication  of  force  '  may  do  some  service  indirectly  and  at  a  distance, 
'  towards  the  salvation  of  souls.' 

But  that  you  may  not  think,  whilst  I  had  under  consideration  the 
dangerous  encouragement  you  gave  to  men  in  power,  to  be  very  busy 
with  their  force  in  matters  of  religion,  by  all  the  sorts  of  usefulness 
you  could  imagine  of  it,  however  applied,  right  or  wrong,  that  I 
declined  mentioning  the  necessity  you  pretend  of  force,  because  it 
would  not  as  well  serve  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  mention  its  useful 
ness  ;  I  shall  here  take  it  so,  that  the  reader  may  see  what  reason  you 
had  to  complain  of  my  not  doing  it  before. 

Thus  then  stands  your  system.  '  The  procuring  and  advancing  any 
'  way  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men,  is  one  of  the  ends 
'  of  civil  society.'  And  force  is  put  into  the  magistrate's  hands,  as 
necessary  for  the  attaining  those  ends,  where  no  other  means  are  left, 
'  Who  then  upon  your  grounds  may  quickly  rind  reason,  where  it  suits 
'  his  inclination,  or  serves  his  turn,  to  punish  men  directly  to  bring  them 
'to  his  religion.'  For  if  he  may  use  force  because  it  is  necessary,  as 
being  the  only  means  left  to  make  men  consider  those  reasons  and 
arguments,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  consider,  why  may  he  not 
by  the  same  rule  use  force,  as  the  only  means  left  to  procure  men  de 
grees  of  glory,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  attain,  and  so  to  advance 
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their  eternal  interests  ?  For  St.  Paul  assures  us,  that  'the  afflictions 
'  of  this  life  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.'  So  that 
whether  the  magistrate  may  not,  when  it  may  serve  his  turn,  argue  thus 
from  your  principles,  judge  you  :  dissenters  from  my  religion  must  be 
punished,  if  in  the  wrong,  to  bring  them  into  the  right  way  ;  if  in  the 
right,  to  make  them  by  their  sufferings  gainers  of  afar  more  exceeding 
weight  of  glory. 

But  you  say,  '  unless  it  be  as  necessary  for  men  to  attain  any  greater 
'  degree  of  glory,  as  it  is  to  attain  glory,  it  will  not  follow,  that  if  the 
'  magistrate  may  use  force,  because  it  may  be  indirectly,  etc.  useful 
'  towards  the  procuring  any  degree  of  glory,  he  may  by  the  same  rule 
'  use  where  it  may  be  in  that  manner  used  towards  the  procuring  a 
'  greater  degree  of  glory.  But  that  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  mens 
'  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  glory,  as  there  is  of  their  attaining  glory, 
'no  man  will  affirm.  For  without  attaining  glory,  they  cannot  escape 
'  the  damnation  of  hell,  which  yet  they  may  escape,  without  any  greater 
'  degree  of  glory.'  One  of  the  ends  of  a  commonwealth  is,  say  you, 
the  advancing  mens  eternal  interests.  The  procuring  greater  degrees 
of  glory,  is  the  advancing  a  man's  eternal  interest.  The  use  of  force 
to  make  men  suffer  for  the  truth,  what  otherwise  they  would  not  suffer, 
is  as  necessary  for  the  attaining  a  higher  degree  of  glory,  as  using  force 
to  make  men  consider,  what  otherwise  they  would  not  consider,  is 
necessary  for  the  attaining  any  degree  of  glory.  But  you  will  say, 
'  Attaining  glory  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  attaining  any  greater 
'  degree  of  glory,  however  desirable,  is  not  so  necessary.  Now  if  there 
'  be  not  the  same  necessity  of  the  one  of  these,  as  there  is  of  the  other, 
'there  can  be  no  pretence  to  say,  that  whatever  is  lawful  in  respect  of 
'  one  of  them,  is  likewise  so  in  respect  of  the  other.'  But  there  will 
always  be  a  just  pretence  to  say,  if  advancing  the  eternal  interests  of 
men  be  one  of  the  ends  of  a  commonwealth,  and  that  the  force  in  the 
magistrates  hands  be  necessary  to  the  attaining  that  end,  that  then  the 
magistrate  is  obliged  to  use  it ;  whether  you  will  think  that  end  abso 
lutely  necessary,  or  as  necessary  as  another,  or  no.  I  shall  not  here 
trouble  you  again  with  your  mistake  about  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
having  taken  notice  of  it  in  another  place.  Only  I  shall  desire  you  to 
shew  me,  that  the  attaining  of  glory  is  absolutely  necessary,  when  next 
time  you  have  occasion  to  affirm  it.  Attaining  of  glory  is  necessary  in 
order  to  happiness  :  and  attaining  a  greater  degree  of  glory,  is  neces 
sary  in  order  to  greater  happiness  :  but  neither  of  them  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  order  to  their  respective  ends. 

And  now,  though,  as  you  say,  '  you  do  not  think  yourself  bound  to 
'take  notice  of  all  that  may  be  done  with  some  pretence  of  right  :'  yet 
I  suppose,  upon  cooler  thoughts,  when  you -have  considered  of  what 
dangerous  consequence  an  argument,  managed  as  yours  is,  may  be  to 
the  true  religion,  and  the  sincere  professors  of  it ;  and  what  occasion 
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or  encouragement  it  may  give  to  men  in  power,  warmed  with  zeal  and 
excited  by  the  proper  ministers  of  their  own  religion,  to  make  a  wrong 
and  exorbitant  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  you  will  another 
time  think  yourself  bound  not  to  let  it  go  abroad  again  without  some 
caution  to  the  magistrate  in  the  use  of  it ;  without  one  word  of  advice, 
at  least,  that  since  it  is  given  him,  as  you  say,  only  for  promoting  the 
true  religion,  he  should  take  care  and  examine  impartially  whether  what 
he  employs  it  for,  be  the  one  only  true  religion.  It  being  your  opinion, 
whenever  he  makes  use  of  force  in  matters  of  religion,  for  the  promot 
ing  any  thing  but  that,  he  goes  beyond  his  commission,  injures  his 
subjects,  and  endangers  his  own  soul 

By  this  time,  Sir,  I  suppose  you  see  upon  what  grounds  I  think  you 
have  not  cleared  those  difficulties  which  were  charged  by  me  on  your 
method  ;  and  my  reader  will  see  what  reason  there  was  for  those  im 
putations,  which,  with  so  loud  an  outcry,  you  laid  upon  me  of  unfair 
dealing  ;  since  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  cannot  be  made  good  to 
be  contained  either  in  your  book,  or  in  your  hypothesis  ;  and  so  clearly, 
that  I  could  not  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  so  far  considered  govern 
ment,  as  to  engage  in  print,  in  such  a  controversy  as  this,  could  miss 
seeing  it  as  soon  as  mentioned  to  him.  One  of  them  which  very  much 
offends  you,  and  makes  you  so  often  tell  me  what  I  say  is  impertinent, 
and  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  to  use  warmer  expressions, 
is,  that  I  argue  against  a  power  in  the  magistrate  to  bring  men 
to  his  own  religion  :  for  I  could  not  imagine  that,  to  a  man  of  any 
thought,  it  could  need  proving,  that  if  there  were  a  commission  given 
to  all  magistrates  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  obliged  them  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  put 
this  commission  into  execution,  without  being  judges  what  was  the  true 
religion  ;  and  then  there  needed  no  great  quickness  to  perceive,  that 
every  magistrate,  when  your  commission  came  to  be  put  into  execution, 
would,  one  as  well  as  another,  find  himself  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring 
men  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  religion.  But  since  this 
was  so  hard  for  you  to  see,  I  now  have  been  at  the  pains  to  prove  it, 
and  thereby  to  clear  all  those  imputations.  I  shall  not  instance  in  any 
other  :  they  are  all  of  a  like  kind.  Only  where  you  complain  I  have 
not  cited  your  words  fairly,  if  you  can  shew  that  I  have  done  it  any 
where  in  this  or  the  Second  Letter,  to  the  advantage  of  my  cause  ;  or 
to  avoid  any  argument  in  them,  not  answered  ;  if  you  please  to  shew 
it  me,  I  shall  either  let  you  see  your  mistake,  or  acknowledge  mine. 

And  now,  whether  you  shall  think  what  I  have  said  worth  that  con 
sideration  you  promise,  or  take  it  all  for  cavils  and  impcitinencies,  to 
me  is  very  indifferent.  Enjoy,  if  you  please,  that  short  and  easy  way 
of  answering.  But  if  the  party  you  write  for,  be,  as  you  say,  God  and 
the  souls  of  men,  it  will  require  you  seriously  to  weigh  your  scheme, 
examine  and  put  together  the  parts  of  it,  observe  the  tendency  and 
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consequences  ;  and  in  a  word,  consider  things,  and  not  words.  For 
the  party  of  God  and  souls  needs  not  any  help  from  obscurity  or  un 
certainty  of  general  and  equivocal  terms,  but  may  be  spoke  out  clearly 
and  distinctly  ;  needs  no  retreat  in  the  round  of  equivalent,  or  the  un 
certainty  of  misapplied  expressions,  that  may  serve  to  amuse  and 
deceive  the  unwary,  but  instruct  no  body  ;  and  lastly,  needs  no  leave 
nor  allowance  from  men  of  art,  to  direct  both  subjects  and  magistrates 
to  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  wherein  God  has  revealed  to  the 
world  the  ways  and  means  of  salvation.  In  doing  of  this,  in  a  treatise 
where  you  profess  '  the  subject  of  your  enquiry  is  only  what  method  is 
'  to  be  used  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion/  the  party  you  profess  to 
write  for,  would  have  justified  you  against  the  rules  of  any  lawful  art  ; 
and  no  Christian  man,  of  what  art  soever,  would  have  denied  you  that 
liberty  :  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  party  you  say  you  write  for,  demands 
it  of  you. 

If  you  find  upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  that  you  have  managed  your 
cause  for  God  and  the  souls  of  men,  with  that  sincerity  and  clearness 
that  satisfies  your  own  reason,  and  you  think  may  satisfy  that  of  other 
men,  I  shall  congratulate  to  you  so  happy  a  constitution.  But  if  all 
your  magnified  and  necessary  means  of  force,  in  the  way  you  contend 
for,  reaches  no  further  than  to  bring  men  to  a  bare  outward  conformity 
to  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  you  can  sedately  affirm,  that  it  is 
presumable  that  all  that  are  of  it  are  so  upon  reason  and  conviction ;,  I 
suppose  there  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  convince  the  world  what 
party  you  write  for. 

The  party  you  write  for  is  God,  you  say.  But  if  all  you  have  said 
aims  or  amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  that  the  Church  of  England, 
as  now  established  by  law,  in  its  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  discipline 
should  be  supported  by  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  men  by  force 
driven  into  it ;  I  fear  the  world  will  think  you  have  very  narrow 
thoughts  of  God :  or  that  that  is  not  the  party  you  write  for.  It  is  true, 
you  all  along  speak  of  bringing  men  to  the  true  religion.  But  to  evi 
dence  to  you,  that  by  the  one  only  true  religion,  you  mean  only  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  tell  you.  that  upon  your  principles,  you  can 
not  name  any  other  church  now  in  the  world,  and  I  again  demand  of 
you  to  do  it,  for  the  promoting  whereof,  or  punishing  dissenters  from 
it,  the  magistrate  has  the  same  right  to  use  force,  as  you  pretend  he  has 
here  in  England.  Till  you  therefore  name  some  such  other  true  church 
and  true  religion,  besides  that  of  England,  your  saying,  that  God  is  the 
party  you  write  for,  will  rather  shew  that  you  make  bold  with  his  name, 
than  that  you  do  not  write  for  another  party. 

You  say  too,  you  write  not  for  any  party,  but  the  souls  of  men.  You 
write  indeed,  and  contend  earnestly,  that  men  should  be  brought  into 
an  outward  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  that  they  em 
brace  that  profession  upon  reason  and.  conviction,  you  are  content  to 
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have  it  presumable,  without  any  farther  enquiry  or  examination.  And 
those  who  are  once  in  the  outward  communion  of  the  national  church, 
however  ignorant  or  irreligious  they  are,  you  leave  there  unassisted  by 
your  only  competent  means,  force  ;  without  which,  you  tell  us.  the  true 
religion,  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  is  not  able  to  prevail  against 
mens  lusts,  and  the  corruption  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  it 
ought,  and  heartily  embraced.  And  this  dropped  not  from  your  pen 
by  chance  ;  but  you  professedly  make  excuses  for  those  of  the  national 
religion,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  it,  and  give  us  reasons  why 
force  cannot  be  used  to  those  who  outwardly  conform,  to  make  them 
consider  so  as  sincerely  to  embrace,  believe,  and  obey  the  truth  that 
must  save  them.  But  the  reverend  author  of  the  Pastoral  Care  tells 
you,  '  PARTY  is  the  true  name  of  making  converts,  except  they  become 
'  at  the  same  time  good  men.' 

If  the  use  of  force  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  mens 
souls  be  the  party  you  write  for  :  you  will  be  suspected  to  have  be 
trayed  your  party,  if  your  method  and  necessary  means  of  salvation 
reach  no  further,  than  to  bring  men  to  outward  conformity,  though 
to  the  true  church  ;  and  after  that  abandons  them  to  their  lusts  and 
depraved  natures,  destitute  of  the  help  of  force,  your  necessary  and 
competent  means  of  salvation. 

This  way  of  managing  the  matter,  whatever  you  intend,  seems  rather, 
in  the  fitness  of  it,  to  be  for  another  party.  But  since  you  assure  us, 
you  write  for  nothing  but  God  and  mens  souls,  it  can  only  be  said 
you  had  a  good  intention,  but  ill  luck  ;  since  your  scheme,  put  into 
the  language  of  the  country,  will  fit  any  national  church  and  clergy  in 
the  world,  that  can  but  suppose  itself  the  true  ;  and  that  I  presume 
none  of  them  will  fail  to  do. 

You  were  more  than  ordinary  reserved  and  gracious,  when  you  tell 
me,  That  '  what  party  you  write  for,  you  will  not  undertake  to  say.'  But 
having  told  me,  that  my  Letter  tends  to  the  promoting  of  scepticism 
in  religion,  you  thought,  it  is  like,  that  was  sufficient  to  shew  the  party 
I  write  for  ;  and  so  you  might  safely  end  your  Letter  with  words  that 
looked  like  civil.  But  that  you  may  another  time  be  a  little  better  in 
formed  what  party  I  write  for,  I  will  tell  you.  They  are  those  who  in 
every  nation  fear  God,  work  righteousness,  and  arc  accepted  with  him; 
and  not  those  who  in  every  nation  are  zealous  for  human  constitutions, 
cry  up  nothing  so  much  as  outward  conformity  to  the  national  religion, 
and  are  accepted  by  those  who  arc  the  promoters  of  it.  Those  that  I 
write  for  are  those,  who,  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  consciences, 
are  every  where  in  earnest  in  matters  of  their  own  salvation,  without 
any  desire  to  impose  on  others  ;  a  party  so  seldom  favoured  by  any  of 
the  powers  or  sects  of  the  world  ;  a  party  that  has  so  few  preferments 
to  bestow  ;  so  few  benefices  to  reward  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who 
appears  for  it,  that  I  conclude  I  shall  easily  be  believed  when  I  say, 
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that  neither  hopes  of  preferment,  nor  a  design  to  recommend  myself 
to  those  I  live  amongst,  has  biassed  my  understanding,  or  misled  me 
in  my  undertaking.  So  much  truth  as  serves  the  turn  of  any  particular 
church,  and  can  be  accommodated  to  the  narrow  interest  of  some 
human  constitution,  is  indeed  often  received  with  applause,  and  the 
publisher  finds  his  account  in  it.  But  I  think  I  may  say,  truth,  in  its 
full  latitude  of  those  generous  principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  so  much 
recommend  and  inculcate  universal  charity,  and  a  freedom  from  the 
inventions  and  impositions  of  men  in  the  things  of  God,  has  so  seldom 
had  a  fair  and  favourable  hearing  any  where,  that  he  must  be  very 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  nature  of  man,  however  dignified  and  dis 
tinguished,  who  proposes  to  himself  any  secular  advantage  by  writing 
for  her  at  that  rate. 

As  to  your  request  in  the  close  of  your  letter,  I  hope  this  will  satisfy 
you,  that  you  might  have  spared  it ;  and  you,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  will  see  that  all  I  writ  in  my  former  was  so  true,  that  you  need 
not  have  given  me  any  caution  for  the  future.  As  to  the  pertinence  of 
what  I  say,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  please  you  ;  because  I  find  by 
your  last  letter,  that  what  is  brought  by  me  to  shew  the  weakness, 
absurdities,  or  insignificancy  of  what  you  write,  you  are  very  apt  to 
call  impertinent,  and  nothing  to  the  purpose.  You  must  pardon  me 
therefore,  if  I  have  endeavoured  more  to  please  other  readers  than  you 
in  that  point.  I  hope  they  will  find,  in  what  I  have  said,  not  much 
besides  the  matter.  But  to  a  man  who,  supposing  himself  in  the  right, 
builds  all  upon  that  supposition,  and  takes  it  for  an  injury  to  have 
that  privilege  denied  him  ;  to  a  man  who  would  sovereignly  decide  for 
all  the  world,  what  is  the  true  religion,  and  thereby  impower  what 
magistrates  he  thinks  fit,  and  what  not,  to  use  force  ;  to  such  a  man, 
not  to  seem  impertinent,  would  be  really  to  be  so.  This  makes  me 
pleased  with  your  reply  to  so  many  passages  of  my  Letter,  that  they 
were  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  and  it  is  in  your  choice  whether  in  your 
opinion  any  thing  in  this  shall  be  so. 

But  since  this  depends  upon  your  keeping  steadily  to  clear  and 
settled  notions  of  things,  separate  from  words  and  expressions  used  in 
a  doubtful  and  undetermined  signification,  wherewith  men  of  art  often 
amuse  themselves  and  others  ;  I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  expect,  whatever  you  promise,  that  you  should  lay  by  your  learning 
to  embrace  truth,  and  own  what  will  not  perhaps  suit  very  well  with 
your  circumstances  and  interest. 

I  see,  my  design  not  to  omit  any  thing  that  you  might  think  looks 
like  an  argument  in  yours,  has  made  mine  grow  beyond  the  size  of  a 
letter.  But  an  answer  to  any  one  being  very  little  different  from 
a  letter,  I  shall  let  it  go  under  that  title.  I  have  in  it  also  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  scattered  parts  of  your  scheme  into  some  method,  under 
distinct  heads,  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  distinct  view  of  them  j 
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wherein,  if  any  of  the  arguments,  which  give  support  to  your  hypothesis, 
have  escaped  me  unawares,  be  pleased  to  shew  them  me,  and  I  shall 
either  acknowledge  their  force,  or  endeavour  to  shew  their  weakness. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

PHILANTHROPIC. 
June  20,  1692, 


*A    FOURTH    LETTER 
FOR    TOLERATION. 

SIR, — A  fresh  revival  of  the  controversy  formerly  between  you 
and  me,  is  what  I  suppose  no  body  did  expect  from  you  after  twelve 
years  silence.  But  reputation,  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  new  war,  as  you 
give  the  world  to  understand,  hath  put  a  resolution  into  your  heart, 
and  arms  into  your  hands  to  make  an  example  of  me,  to  the  shame 
and  confusion  of  all  those  who  could  be  so  injurious  to  you,  as  to 
think  you  could  quit  the  opinion  you  had  appeared  for  in  print, 
and  agree  with  me  in  the  matter  of  Toleration.  It  is  visible  how 
tender  even  men  of  the  most  settled  calmness  are  in  point  of  reputation, 
and  it  is  allowed  the  most  excusable  part  of  human  frailty  ;  and 
therefore  no  body  can  wonder  to  see  a  report  thought  injurious 
laboured  against  with  might  and  main,  and  the  assistance  and  cause 
of  religion  itself  taken  in  and  made  use  of  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  yet 
for  all  this  there  are  sober  men  who  are  of  opinion,  that  it  better 
becomes  a  Christian  temper,  that  disputes,  especially  of  religion, 
should  be  waged  purely  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  not  for  our  own  : 
self  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  them.  But  since  as  we  see  it 
will  croud  itself  in,  and  be  often  the  principal  agent,  your  ingenuity  in 
owning  what  has  brought  you  upon  the  stage  again,  and  set  you  on 
work,  after  the  ease  and  quiet  you  resolutely  maintained  yourself  in 
so  many  years,  ought  to  be  commended,  in  giving  us  a  v'iew  of  the 
discreet  choice  you  have  made  of  a  method  suited  to  your  purpose, 
which  you  publish  to  the  world  in  these  words,  '  Being  desirous  to  put 
'  a  stop  to  a  report  so  injurious,  as  well  as  groundless,  as  I  look  upon 
'this  to  be,  I  think  it  will  be  no  improper  way  of  doing  it,  if  I  thus 
'  signify  to  you  and  the  reader,  that  I  find  nothing  more  convincing  in 
'  this  your  long  letter,  than  I  did  in  your  two  former  ;  giving  withal  a 

*  In  answer  to  'A  Second  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Three  Letters  for  Toleration.  From 
'  the  Author  of  the  Argument  of  the  Letter  concerning  Toleration  briefly  considered  and 
'  answered.  And  of  the  Defence  of  it.  With  a  Postscript,  taking  some  notice  of  two  passages 
'  in  the  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.' 
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'  brief  specimen  of  the  answerableness  of  it  :  which  I  choose  to  do 
'  upon  a  few  pages  at  the  beginning,  where  you  have  placed  your 
'greatest  strength,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it,  as  you  think  sufficient  to 
'  put  an  end  to  this  controversy.' 

Here  we  have  your  declaration  of  war,  of  the  grounds  that  moved 
you  to  it,  and  of  your  compendious  way  to  assured  victory,  which  I 
must  own  is  very  new  and  very  remarkable.  You  choose  a  few  pages 
out  of  the  beginning  of  my  Third  Letter ;  in  these,  you  say,  '  I  have 
'  placed  my  greatest  strength.'  So,  that  what  I  have  there  said  being 
baffled,  it  gives  you  a  just  triumph  over  my  whole  long  Letter  ;  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  being  but  pitiful,  weak,  impertinent  stuff,  is  by  the  over 
throw  of  this  forlorn  hope  fully  confuted. 

This  is  called  answering  by  SPECIMEN.  A  new  way,  which  the 
world  owes  to  your  invention,  an  evidence  that  whilst  you  said  nothing 
you  did  not  spare  thinking.  And  indeed  it  was  a  noble  thought, 
a  strategem,  which  I  believe  scarce  any  other  but  yourself  would  have 
found  out  in  a  meditation  of  twice  twelve  years,  how  to  answer 
arguments  without  saying  a  word  to  them,  or  so  much  as  reciting 
them  ;  and,  by  examining  six  or  seven  pages  in  the  beginning  of  a 
book,  reduce  to  nothing  above  three  hundred  pages  of  it  that  follow. 
This  is  indeed  a  decisive  stroke  that  lays  all  flat  before  you.  Who 
can  stand  against  such  a  conqueror,  who,  Icy  barely  attacking  of  one, 
kills  an  hundred?  This  would  certainly  be  an  admirable  way,  did 
it  not  degrade  the  conqueror,  whose  business  is  to  do ;  and  turn  him 
into  a  meer  talking  gazetteer,  whose  boasts  are  of  no  consequence. 
For  after  slaughter  of  foes,  and  routing  of  armies  by  such  a  dead-doing 
hand,  no  body  thinks  Estrange  to  find  them  all  alive  again  safe  and 
sound  upon  their  feet,  and  in  a  posture  of  defending  themselves.  The 
event,  in  all  sorts  of  controversies,  hath  often  better  instructed  those 
who  have,  without  bringing  it  to  trial,  presumed  on  the  weakness  of 
their  adversaries.  However,  this  which  you  have  set  up,  of  confuting 
without  arguing,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  ready  way,  and  well  thought 
on  to  set  you  up  high,  and  your  reputation  secure  in  the  thoughts 
of  your  believing  readers,  if  that  be,  as  it  seems  it  is,  your  business  ; 
but,  as  I  take  it,  tends  not  at  all  to  the  informing  their  understandings, 
and  making  them  see  the  truth  and  grounds  it  stands  on.  That 
perhaps  is  too  much  for  the  profane  vulgar  to  know  ;  it  is  enough  for 
them  that  you  know  it  for  them,  and  have  assured  them,  that  you  can, 
when  you  please  to  condescend  so  far,  confound  all  that  any  one  offers 
against  your  opinion.  An  implicit  faith  of  your  being  in  the  right, 
and  ascribing  victory  to  you,  even  in  points  whereof  you  have  said 
nothing,  is.  that  which  some  sort  of  men  think  most  useful,  and  so  their 
followers  have  but  tongues  for  their  champion  to  give  him  the  praise 
and  authority  he  aims  at,  it  is  no  matter  whether  they  have  any  eyes 
for  themselves  to  see  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  Thus  methinks  you 
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and  I  both  find  our  account  in  this  controversy  under  your  manage 
ment  ;  you  in  setting  your  reputation  safe  from  the  blemish  it  would 
ha\e  been  to  it  that  you  were  brought  over  to  my  opinion  ;  and  I  in 
seeing,  if  you  will  forgive  me  so  presumptuous  a  word,  that  you  have 
left  my  cause  safe  in  all  those  parts  you  have  said  nothing  to,  and  not 
very  much  damaged  in  that  part  you  have  attacked,  as  I  hope  to  shew 
the  indifferent  reader.  You  enter  upon  your  specimen,  by  minding  me 
that  I  tell  you,  '  That  I  doubt  not  but  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you  will  be 
'true  to  your  own  principles,  and  stand  to  what  you  have  said,  you 
'  must  carry  your  some  degrees  of  force  to  all  those  degrees  which 
'  in  words  you  declare  against,  even  to  the  discipline  of  fire  and  faggot.' 
And  you  say,  '  if  I  make  my  word  good,  you  assure  me  you  will  carry 
'  a  faggot  yourself  to  the  burning  what  you  have  written  for  so  un- 
'  merciful  and  outrageous  a  discipline  :  but  till  I  have  done  that,  you 
'  suppose  the  discipline  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend,  may  remain 
'  safe  and  unhurt,  as  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  harmless  and  salutary  to 
'  the  world.' 

To  promise  fairly  is  then  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  when  the  time 
of  performance  is  not  yet  come.  But  it  falls  out  unluckily  here,  for 
you  who  have  undertaken,  by  answering  some  parts  of  my  second 
Letter,  to  shew  the  answerableness  of  the  whole,  that  instead  of 
answering,  you  promise  to  retract,  '  if  I  make  good  my  word,  in  proving 
'  upon  your 'own  principles  you  must  carry  your  some  degrees  of  force 
'  to  fire  and  faggot.' 

Sir,  my  endeavours  to  make  my  word  good,  have  lain  before  you 
a  pretty  competent  time,  the  world  is  witness  of  it,  and  will,  as  I 
imagine,  think  it  time  for  you,  since  you  yourself  have  brought  this 
question  upon  the  stage,  either  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  made  my 
word  good,  or  by  invalidating  my  arguments,  shew  that  I  have  not. 
He  that  after  a  debt  of  so  many  years,  only  promises  what  brave 
things  he  will  do  hereafter,  is  hardly  thought  upon  the  Exchange  to  do 
what  he  ought.  The  account  in  his  hand  requires  to  be  made  up  and 
balanced  ;  and  that  will  shew,  not  what  he  is  to  promise,  but,  if  he  be 
a  fair  man,  what  he  is  to  perform.  If  the  schools  make  longer  allow 
ances  of  time,  and  admit  evasions  for  satisfaction,  it  is  fit  you  use  your 
privilege,  and  take  more  time  to  consider  ;  only  I  crave  leave  in  the 
iiK.xn  while  to  refer  my  reader  to  what  I  have  said  on  this  argument, 
Chap.  iv.  of  my  third  Letter,  that  he  may  have  a  view  of  your  way  of 
answering  by  specimen,  and  judge  whether  all  that  I  have  there  urged 
be  answered  by  what  you  say  here,  or  what  you  promise  here  be  ever 
like  to  be  performed. 

The  next  sample  you  give  to  shew  the  answerableness  of  my  Letter, 
is  not  much  more  lucky  than  the  former,  it  may  be  seen,  where  you 
say,  that  I  tell  you,  '  That  you  have  altered  the  question  ;'  for  it  seems, 
you  tell  me  the  question  between  us  is, '  Whether  the  magistrate  has  a 
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'right  to  use  force,  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ?  Whereas,  you 
'  yourself,  I  say,  own  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  magistrate  has 
:  a  right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion  ?'  '  Which  affirmation 
'of  mine,  you  must  take  leave  to  tell  me,  is  a  meer  fiction,  for  neither 
'  there,  nor  any  where  else,  do  you  own  the  question  to  be  what  I  say 
'  you  do.' 

'  And  as  to  using  force  in  matters  of  religion,  which  you  say  are  my 
'  words  not  yours,  if  I  mean  by  it  the  using  force  to  bring  men  to  any 
'  other  religion  besides  the  true ;  you  are  so  far  from  owning  the  question 
'  to  be,  whether  the  magistrate  has  a  right  to  use  force  for  such  a  pur- 
1  pose,  that  you  have  always  thought  it  out  of  question,  that  no  man  in 
'  the  world,  magistrate  or  other,  can  have  any  right  to  use  either  force, 
'  or  any  other  means  that  I  can  name,  to  bring  men  to  any  false  reli- 
'  gion,  how  much  soever  he  may  persuade  himself  that  it  is  true.' 

'  It  is  not  therefore  from  any  alteration,  but  from  the  true  state  of 
'  the  question,  that  you  take  occasion,  as  I  complain  without  cause,  to 
'  lay  load  on  me,  for  charging  you  with  the  absurdities  of  a  power  in 
'  magistrates  to  punish  men,  to  bring  them  to  their  religion.'  '  But  it 
'  seems,  having  little  to  say  against  what  you  assert,  you  say,  I  find  it 
'  necessary  myself  to  alter  the  question,  and  to  make  the  world  believe 
*  that  you  assert  what  you  do  not,  that  I  may  have  something  before  me 
'  which  I  can  confute.' 

In  this  paragraph  you  positively  deny,  that  it  is  any  where  owned 
by  you  as  the  question  between  us,  '  Whether  the  magistrate  has  a 
'right  of  using  force  in  matters  of  religion?'  Indeed  these  words 
are  not  as  they  are  cited  in  your  former  letter  ;  but  he  that  will 
turn  over  the  leaf,  may  read  these  words  of  yours,  viz.  that  '  You  refer 
'it  to  me,  whether  I,  in  saying  nobody  has  a  right,  or  you,  in  saying 
'  the  magistrate  has  a  right,  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion,  have 
'  most  reason  : '  though  you  positively  tell  me,  '  that  neither  there 
'nor  any  where  else,  do  you  own  the  question  to  be  what  I  say 
'you  do.'  And  now  let  the  reader  judge  between  us.  I  should  not 
perhaps  have  so  much  as  taken  notice  of  this,  but  that  you,  who  are 
so  sparing  of  your  answer,  that  you  think  a  brief  specimen  upon 
some  few  pages  of  the  beginning  of  my  Letter,  sufficient  to  confute  all 
I  have  said  in  it,  do  yet  spend  the  better  part  of  two  pages  on  this  ; 
which  if  I  had  been  mistaken  in,  it  had  been  of  no  great  consequence ; 
of  which  I  see  no  other  use  you  have,  but  to  cast  on  me  some  civil 
reflections  of  your  fashion,  and  fix  on  me  the  imputation  of  fiction, 
meer  fiction  ;  a  compliment  which  I  shall  not  return  you,  though  you 
say  'USING  FORCE  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION,'  are  my  words,  not 
yours.  Whether  they  are  your  words  or  not,  let  your  former  Letter 
decide,  where  you  own  yourself  to  say,  that  '  the  magistrate  has  a 
right  to  use  force  in  matters  of  religion.'  So  that  this,  as  I  take  it,  is 
a  specimen  of  your  being  very  positive  in  a  mistake,  and  about  a  plain 
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matter  of  fact,  about  an  action  of  your  own,  and  so  will  scarce  prove 
a  specimen  of  the  answerableness  of  all  I  say  in  my  Letter,  unless  we 
must  allow  that  truth  and  falshood  are  equally  answerable,  when  you 
declare  against  either  of  them. 

The  next  part  of  your  specimen  we  have,  you  tell  me  that  I  under 
take  to  prove,  that  '  if  upon  your  grounds  the  magistrate  be  obliged  to 
'  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ;  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
'  that  every  magistrate,  who  believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  is  obliged 
'  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his.' 

'  Now  because  this  undertaking  is  so  necessary  for  me ;  and  my 
'  whole  cause  seems  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  it :  you  shall  the 
'  more  carefully  consider  how  well  I  perform  it.  But  before  you  do 
'  this,  it  will  be  fit  to  let  me  know,  in  what  sense  you  grant  my  inference, 
'  and  in  what  sense  you  deny  it.  Now  that  every  magistrate,  upon 
'just  and  sufficient  grounds  believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  is  obliged 
'  to  use  some  moderate  penalties,  which  is  all  the  force  you  ever  con- 
'  tended  for,  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  you  freely  grant ;  because 
'  that  must  needs  be  the  true  religion ;  since  no  other  can,  upon  such 
'grounds,  be  believed  to  be  true.  But  that  any  magistrate,  who  upon 
'  weak  and  deceitful  grounds,  believes  a  false  religion  to  be  true,  and  he 
'  can  never  do  it  upon  better  grounds,  is  obliged  to  use  the  same,  or  any 
'  other  means,  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  this  you  flatly  deny  ;  nor  can 
'  it,  by  any  rules  of  reasoning,  be  inferred  from  what  you  assert.' 

Here  you  tell  me  you  grant  my  inference,  in  this  sense,  viz.  '  That 
'  every  magistrate,  who  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds  believes  his 
'  religion  to  be  true,  is  bound  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  it.' 

Here  you  grant  that  every  magistrate,  without  knowing  that  his  reli 
gion  is  true,  is  obliged,  upon  his  believing  it  to  be  true,  to  use  force  to 
bring  men  to  it ;  indeed  you  add,  'who  believes  it  to  be  true  upon  just 
'and  sufficient  grounds.'  So  you  have  got  a  distinction,  and  that 
always  sets  off  a  disputant,  though  many  times  it  is  of  no  use  to  his 
argument.  For  here  let  me  ask  you,  who  must  be  judge,  whether 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  believes  his  religion  to  be  true,  be  just 
and  sufficient  ?  Must  the  magistrate  himself  judge  for  himself,  or 
must  you  judge  for  him  ?  A  third  competitor  in  this  judgment  I  know 
not  where  you  will  find  for  your  turn.  If  every  magistrate  must  judge 
for  himself,  whether  the  grounds  upon  which  he  believes  his  religion 
to  be  true,  are  just  and  sufficient  grounds,  your  limitation  of  the  use 
of  force  to  such  only  as  believe  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds, 
bating  that  it  is  an  ornament  to  your  style  and  learning,  might  have 
been  spared,  since  it  leaves  my  inference  untouched  in  the  full  lati 
tude  I  have  expressed  it  concerning  every  magistrate  ;  there  not  being 
any  one  magistrate  excluded  thereby  from  an  obligation  to  use  force  to 
bring  men  to  his  own  religion,  by  this  your  distinction.  For  if  every 
magistrate,  who  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds  believes  his  religion  to 
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be  true,  be  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion,  and  every 
magistrate  be  himself  judge,  whether  the  grounds  he  believes  upon 
be  just  and  sufficient ;  it  is  visible  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  use 
force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion  ;  since  any  one,  who  believes  any 
religion  to  be  true,  cannot  but  judge  the  grounds,  upon  which  he  believes 
it  to  be  true,  are  just  and  sufficient  ;  for  if  he  judged  otherwise,  he  could 
not  then  believe  it  to  be  true.     If  you  say,  you  must  judge  for  the 
magistrate,  then  what  you  grant  is  this,  That  every  magistrate  who  upon 
grounds  that  you  judge  to  be  just  and  sufficient,  believes  his  religion 
to  be  true,  is  obliged  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  his  religion.     If  this 
be  your  meaning,  as  it  seems  not  much  remote  from  it,  you  will  do  well 
to  speak  it  out,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  world  may  know  who  to 
have  recourse  to  in  the  difficulty  you  put  upon  them,  in  declaring  them 
under  an  obligation  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion  ; 
which  they  can  neither  certainly  know,  nor  must  venture  to  use  force 
to  bring  men  to,  upon  their  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  it,  when 
they  have  nothing  but  one  of  these  two,  viz.  knowledge,  or  belief,  that 
the  religion  they  promote  is  true,  to  determine  them.     Necessity  has 
at  last,  unless  you  would  have  the  magistrate  act  in  the  dark  and  use 
force  wholly  at  random,  prevailed  on  you  to  grant,  that  the  magistrate 
may  use  force  to  bring  men  to  that  religion  which  he  believes  to  be 
true  ;  but  say  you,  '  his  belief  must  be  upon  just  and  sufficient  grounds. 
The  same  necessity  remaining  still,  must  prevail  with  you  to  go  one 
step  further,  and  tell    me   whether  the  magistrate   himself  must  be 
judge,  whether  the  grounds  upon  which  he  believes  his  religion  to  be 
true,  be  just  and  sufficient,  or  whether  you  are  to  be  judge  for  him.     If 
you  say  the  first,  iny  inference  stands  good,  and  this  question,  I  think, 
is  yielded,  and  at  an  end.     If  you  say  you  are  to  be  judge  for  the 
magistrates,  I  shall  congratulate  to  the  magistrates  of  the  world  the 
way  you  have  found  out  for  them  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  duty, 
if  you  will  but  please  to  publish  it,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find 
you  ;  for  in  truth,  Sir,  I  prefer  you,  in  this  case,  to  the  Pope  ;  though 
you  know  that  old  gentleman  at  Rome  has  long  since  laid  claim  to  all 
decisions  of  this  kind,  and  alledges  infallibility  for  the  support  of  his 
title  ;  which  indeed  will  scarce  be  able  to  stand  at  Rome,  or  any  where 
else,  without  the  help  of  infallibility.     But  of  this  perhaps  more  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

You  go .  on  with  your  specimen  in  your  next  paragraph,  which  I 
shall  crave  leave  of  my  reader  to  set  down  at  large,  it  being  a  most 
exact  and  studied  piece  of  artificial  fencing,  wherein,  under  the  cover 
of  good  words,  and  the  appearance  of  nice  thinking,  nothing  is  said  ; 
and  therefore  may  deserve  to  be  kept  not  as  a  specimen  of  your  an 
swering,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  you  answer  nothing,  but  as  a  specimen,  of 
your  skill  "in  seeming  to  say  something  where  you  have  nothing  to 
answer.  You  tell  me  that  I  say  that  I  suppose  that  you  will  grant  me 
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(what  he  must  be  a  hard  man  indeed  that  will  not  grant)  that  any 
;  thing  laid  upon  the  magistrate  as  a  duty,  is  some  way  or  other  prac- 
|  ucable.     Now  the  magistrate  being  obliged  to  use  force  in  matters  of 
eligion,  but  yet  so  as  to  bring  men  only  to  the  true  religion,  he  will 
^  not  be  in  any  capacity  to  perform  this  part  of  his  duty,  unless  the 
eligion  he  is  to  promote,  be  what  he  can  certainly  know,  or  else  what 
it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  believe  to  be  the  true  :  either  his  know 
ledge  or  his  opinion  must  point  out  that  religion  to  him,  which  he 
^  is  by  force  to  promote.'  <  Where,  if  by  knowing,  or  knowledge,  I  mean 
e  effect  of  strict  demonstration  ;  and  by  believing  or  opinion,  any 
sort  of  assent  or  persuasion  how  slightly  soever  grounded  :  then  you 
^  must  deny  the  sufficiency  of  my  division  ;  because  there  is  a  third 
'  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion  which  though  not  grounded  upon  strict 
demonstration  ;  yet  in  firmness  and  stability,  does  far  exceed  that 
^  which  is  built  upon  slight  appearances  of  probability ;  being  grounded 
^  upon  such  clear  and  solid  proof,  as  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  in  an 
attentive  and  unbiassed  mind  :  so  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  that 
'  which  is  produced  by  demonstration,  and  is  therefore  as  it  respects 
|  religion,  very  frequently  and  familiarly  called  in  Scripture  not  faith 
|  or  belief  only,  but  knowledge,  and  in  divers  places  full  assurance  ; 
^  as  might  easily  be  shown,  if  that  were  needful.     Now  this  kind  of 
^  persuasion,  this  knowledge,  this  full  assurance  men  may,  and  ought 
|  to,  have  of  the  true  religion  :  but  they  can  never  have  it  of  a  false 
'  one.     And  this  it  is,  that  must  point  out  that  religion  to  the  magistrate, 
which  he  is  to  promote  by  the  method  you  contend  for.' 

Here  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  pretend  an  uncertainty  of  what  I 
mean  by  '  knowing  or  knowledge,  and  by  believing  or  opinion.'  First, 
As  to  knowledge,  I  have  said  <  certainly  know'.'  I  have  called  it 
'  vision,  knowledge,  and  certainty,  knowledge  properly  so  called.'  And 
for  believing  or  opinion,  I  speak  of  believing  with  assurance,  and  say, 
that  believing  in  the  highest  degree  of  assurance,  is  not  knowledge. 
That  whatever  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  is  not,  unless  it  be  self- 
evident,  capable  to  produce  knowledge,  how  well  grounded  and  great 
soever  the  assurance  of  faith  may  be  wherewith  it  is  received.  That  I 
grant,  that  a  strong  assurance  of  any  truth,  settled  upon  prevalent  and 
well-grounded  arguments  of  probability,  is  often  called  '  knowledge,'  in 
popular  ways  of  talking  ;  but  being  here  to  distinguish  between  know 
ledge  and  belief,  to  what  degrees  of  confidence  soever  raised,  their 
boundaries  must  be  kept,  and  their  names  not  confounded,  with  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  whereby  it  is  so  plain,  that  by  knowledge,  I  mean 
the  effect  of  strict  demonstration ;  and  by  believing  or  opinion,  I  mean 
any  degree  of  persuasion  even  to  the  highest  degree  of  assurance;  that 
I  challenge  you  yourself  to  set  it  down  in  plainer  and  more  express 
terms.  T3ut  no  body  can  blame  you  for  not  finding  your  adversary's 
meaning,  let  it  be  ever  so  plain,  when  you  can  find  nothing  to  answer 
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to  it.  The  reason  therefore  which  you  alledge  for  the  denying  the 
sufficiency  of  my  division,  is  no  reason  at  all.  Your  pretended  reason 
is  because  there  is  '  a  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion ;  which  though 
'not  grounded  upon  strict  demonstration:  yet  in  firmness  and  stability 
'  does  far  exceed  that  which  is  built  upon  slight  appearances  of  pro- 
'  bability,'  etc.  Let  it  be  so,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  persuasion  not 
grounded  upon  strict  demonstration,  far  exceeding  that  which  is  built 
upon  slight  appearances  of  probability.  But  bt  me  ask  you  what 
reason  can  this  be  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of  my  division,  because  there 
is,  as  you  say,  a  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion,  when  even  that 
which  you  call  this  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion  is  contained  in 
my  division.  This  is  a  specimen  indeed,  not  of  answering  what  I  have 
said,  but  of  not  answering  ;  and  for  such  I  leave  it  to  the  reader.  '  A 
'  degree  of  persuasion,  though  not  grounded  on  strict  demonstration, 
'  yet  in  firmness  and  stability  far  exceeding  that  which  is  built  upon 
'  slight  appearances  of  probability,  you  call  here  a  third  sort  or  degree 
'  of  persuasion.'  Pray  tell  me  which  are  the  two  other  sorts ;  for  know 
ledge  upon  strict  demonstration,  is  not  belief  or  persuasion,  but  wholly 
above  it.  Besides,  if  the  degrees  of  firmness  in  persuasion  make  dif 
ferent  sorts  of  persuasion,  there  are  not  only  three,  but  three  hundred 
sorts  of  persuasion  ;  and  therefore  the  naming  of  your  third  sort  was 
with  little  ground,  and  to  no  purpose  or  tendency  to  an  answer ;  though 
the  drawing  in  some  thing  like  a  distinction  be  always  to  the  purpose 
of  a  man  who  hath  nothing  to  answer,  it  giving  occasion  for  the  use  of 
many  good  words  ;  which,  though  nothing  to  the  point,  serve  to  cover 
the  disputants  saying  nothing  under  the  appearance  of  learning,  to 
those  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  what  he  says. 

You  say,  '  every  magistrate  is  by  the  law  of  nature  under  an  obliga 
tion  to  'use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion.'  To  this  I  urge, 
that  the  magistrate  hath  nothing  else  to  determine  him  in  the  use  of 
force,  for  promotion  of  any  religion  one  before  another,  but  only  his 
own  belief  or  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  it.  Here  you  had  nothing  to 
do,  but  fairly  to  grant  or  deny  ;  but  instead  thereof  you  first  raise  a 
groundless  doubt  as  I  have  shewn  about  my  meaning,  whereof  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  to  any  one  who  would  but  read  what  I  had 
said  ;  and  thereupon  having  got  a  pretence  for  a  distinction,  you 
solemnly  tell  the  world  'there  is  a  third  sort  of  persuasion,  which, 
'  though  not  grounded  on  strict  demonstration  ;  yet  in  firmness  and 
'  stability,  does  far  exceed  that  which  is  built  upon  slight  appearances 
'  of  probability,  leaving  no  doubt,  approaching  near  to  knowledge,  being 
'  full  assurance.'  Well,  the  magistrate  hath  a  '  persuasion  of  firmness 
'  and  stability,  has  full  assurance  : '  must  he  be  determined  by  this  his 
full  assurance  in  the  promoting  of  that  religion  by  force,  of  whose 
truth  he  is  in  so  high  a  degree  of  persuasion  so  fully  assured  ?  '  No, 
'say  you,  it  must  be  grounded  upon  such  clear  and  solid  proof  as 
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1  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  in  an  attentive  and  unbiassed  mind  '    To 
which  the  magistrate  is  ready  to  reply,  that  he,  upon  his  grounds,  can 
see  no  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  his  is  an  attentive  and  unbiassed 
mind,  of  all  which  he  himself  is  to  be  judge,  till  you  can  produce  your 
authority  to  judge  for  him  ;  though,  in  the  conclusion,  you  actually 
make  yourself  judge  for  him.     '  It  is  such  a  kind  of  persuasion,  such  a 
assurance  must  point  out  to  the  magistrate  that  religion  he  is  to 
promote  by  force,  which  can  never  be  had  but  of  the  true  religion  • ' 
which  is  in  effect,  as  every  one  may  see,  the  religion  that  you  judge  to 
be  true,  and  not  the  religion  the  magistrate  judges  to  be  true.     For 
pray  tell  me,  must  the  magistrate's  full  assurance  point  out  to  him  the 
religion  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote,  or  must  he  by  force  promote 
a  religion,  of  whose  truth  he  hath  no  belief,  no  assurance  at  all  ?     If 
you  say  the  first  of  these,  you  grant  that  every  magistrate  must  use 
force  to  promote  his  own  religion,  for  that  is  the  religion  whereof  he 
has  so  full  assurance,  that  he  ventures  his  eternal  state  upon  it.     Ay, 
say  you,  that  is  for  want  of  attention,  and  because  he  is  not  unbiassed! 
It  is  like  he  will  say  the  same  of  you,  and  then  you  are  quits.     And 
that  he  should  by  force  promote  that  religion  which  he  believes  not  to 
be  true,  is  so  absurd,  that  I  think  you  can  neither  expect  it  nor  bring 
yourself  to  say  it.     Neither  of  these  therefore  being  answers  that  you 
can  make  use  of,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom,  though  you  give  it  but 
covertly,  is  this,  'That  the  magistrate  ought  by  force  to  promote  the 
'  religion  that  you  believe  with  full  assurance  to  be  true.'    This  would 
do  admirably  well  for  your  purpose,  were  not  the  magistrate  intitled  to 
ask,  'who  made  you  a  judge  for  him   in  the  case?'    And  ready  to 
retort  your  own  words  upon  you,  that  it  is  want  of  attention  and  un- 
biassedness  in  you,  that  puts  your  religion  past  doubt  with  you  upon 
your  proofs  of  it.     Try  when  you  please  with  a  Bramin,  a  Mahometan 
a  Papist,   Lutheran,   Quaker,  Anabaptist,   Presbyterian,  etc.  you  will 
find  if  you  argue  with  them,  as  you  do  here  with  me/that  the  matter  will 
rest  here  between  you,  and  that  you  are  no  more  a  judge  for  any  of 
them  than  they  are  for  you.     Men  in  all  religions  have  equally  strong 
persuasions,  and  every  one  must  judge  for  himself;  nor  can  any  one 
judge  for  another,  and  you  last  of  all  for  the  magistrate,  that  the  ground 
you  build  upon,  that  'firmness  and  stability  of  persuasion  in  the  hi-hest 
degree  of  assurance  leaves  no  doubt,  can  never  be  had  of  a  false 
'religion'  being  false,  all  your  talk  of  full  assurance,  pointing  out  to 
the  magistrate  the  true  religion  that  he  is  obliged  by  force  to  promote 
amounts  to  no  more,  but  his  own  religion,  and  can  point  out  no  other 
to  him. 

However,  in  the  next  paragraph  you  go  on  with  your  specimen,  and 
.1  me,    Hence  appears  the  impertinency  of  all  I  discourse,  concern 
ing  the  difference  between  faith  and  knowledge:  where  the  thin-  I 
'was  concerned  to  make  out,  if  I  would  speak  to  the  purpose,  was  no 
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'  other  but  this,  that  there  are  as  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief 
'  of  false  religions,  as  there  are  for  the  belief  of  the  true  :  or,  that  men 
'  may  both  as  firmly  and  as  rationally  believe  and  embrace  false  reli- 
'  gions  as  they  can  the  true.  This,  you  confess,  is  a  point,  which,  you 
'say,  when  I  have  well  cleared  and  established  it,  will  do  my  business, 
'  but  nothing  else  will.  And  therefore  my  talk  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
'  however  it  may  amuse  such  as  are  prone  to  admire  all  that  I  say,  will 
'  never  enable  me,  before  better  judges,  from  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
'  trate  to  use  moderate  penalties  for  promoting  the  true  religion,  to 
'infer  the  same  obligation  to  lie  upon  every  magistrate  in  respect  to 
'  his  religion,  whatever  it  be.5 

Where  the  impertinency  lies  will  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  question  between  us  is  not  what  religion  has  the  most  clear 
and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  it,  much  less  whether  '  there  are  as 
'  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  false  religions,  as  there  are 
'  for  the  belief  of  the  true,J  i.e.  whether  falshood  has  as  much  truth  in  it 
as  truth  itself?  A  question,  which,  I  guess,  no  man,  but  one  of  your 
great  pertinency  could  ever  have  proposed.  But  the  question  here 
between  you  and  me,  is  what  must  point  out  to  the  magistrate  that 
religion  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote,  that  so  he  may  be  able  to 
perform  the  duty  that  you  pretend  is  incumbent  on  him  by  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  here  I  proved,  that  having  no  certain  demonstrative 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  all  that  was  left  him  to  determine  him 
in  the  application  of  force,  (which  you  make  the  proper  instrument  of 
promoting  the  true  religion)  for  the  promoting  the  true  religion,  was 
only  his  persuasion,  belief,  or  assurance  of  the  true  religion,  which  was 
always  his  own  ;  and  so  in  this  state,  the  religion,  which  by  force  the 
magistrates  of  the  world  must  of  necessity  promote,  must  be  either 
their  own,  or  none  at  all.  Thus  the  argument  standing  between  us,  I 
am  apt  to  think  the  world  may  be  of  opinion,  that  it  had  been  perti 
nent  to  your  cause  to  have  answered  my  argument,  if  you  had  any 
thing  to  answer;  which  since  you  have  not  done,  this  specimen  also  of 
the  facility,  wherewith  you  can  answer  all  I  have  said  in  the  third 
Letter,  may  be  joined  to  the  former,  and  be  a  specimen  of  something 
else  than  what  you  intended  it.  For  in  truth,  Sir,  the  endeavouring  to 
set  up  a  new  question  absurd  in  itself,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the  pur 
pose,  without  offering  any  thing  to  clear  the  difficulty  you  were  pressed 
with,  will  to  understanding  readers  appear  pertinent  in  one  who  sets 
himself  up  for  an  arrant  Drawcansir,  and  is  giving  specimens  of  him 
self,  that  nothing  can  stand  in  his  way. 

It  is  with  the  same  pertinency,  that  to  this  proposition,  '  that  there 
'  are  as  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of  a  false  religion  as 
'  there  are  for  the  belief  of  the  true,'  you  join  this  following  as  an 
equivalent,  '  Or  that  men  may  both  as  firmly  and  as  rationally  believe 
'  and  embrace  false  religions  as  they  can  the  true  ; '  and  you  would 
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fain  have  it  thought  that  your  cause  is  gained,  unless  I  will  main 
tain  these  two  absurd  propositions,  which  my  argument  has  nothing 
to  do  with. 

And  you  seem  to  me  to  build  upon  these  two  false  propositions. 

I.  That  in  the  want  of  knowledge  and  certainty  of  which  is  the  true 
religion,  nothing  is  fit  to  set  the  magistrate  upon  doing  his  duty  in  em 
ploying  of  force  to  make  men  consider  and  embrace  the  true  religion, 
but  the  highest  persuasion  and  full  assurance  of  its  truth.     Whereas 
his  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  own  religion,  in  what  degree 
soever  it  be,   so  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  will,  if   he  thinks    it  his 
duty  by  force  to  promote  the  true,  be  sufficient 'to  set  him  on  work. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  his  own  persuasion  of  his  own  religion, 
which  he  judges  so  well  grounded  as  to  venture  his  future  state  upon 
it,  cannot  but  be  sufficient  to  set  him  upon  doing  what  he  takes  to  be 
his  duty  in  bringing  others  to  the  same  religion. 

II.  Another  false  supposition  you  build  upon  is  this,  that  the  true 
religion  is  always  embraced  with  the  firmest  assent.     There  is  scarce 
any  one  so  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  that  hath  not  met  with 
instances  of  men  most  unmoveably  confident,  and  fully  assured  in  a 
religion  which  was  not  the  true.     Nor  is  there  among  the  many  absurd 
religions  of  the  world,  almost  any  one  that  does  not  find  votaries  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  it :  and  if  that  be  not  firm  persuasion  and  full 
assurance  that  is  stronger  than  the  love  of  life,  and  has  force  enough 
to  make  a  man  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  death,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  is  firm  persuasion  and  full  assurance.     Jews  and  Mahomet 
ans  have  frequently  given  instances  of  this  highest  degree  of   per 
suasion.     And  the  Bramins  religion  in  the  East  is  entertained  by  its 
followers  with  no  less  assurance^of  its  truth,  since  it  is  not  unusual  for 
some   of  them  to  throw  themselves  under   the  wheels   of  a   mighty 
chariot,  wherein  they  on  solemn  days  draw  the  image  of  their  God  about 
in  procession,  there  to  be  crushed  to  death,  and  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
honour  of  the  God  they  believe  in.     If  it  be  objected,  that  those  are 
examples  of  mean  and  common  men;  but  the  great  men  of  the  world, 
and  the  heads  of  societies,  do  not  so  easily  give  themselves  up  to  a 
confirmed  bigotry  :  I  answer,  The  persuasion  they  have  of  the  truth 
of  their  own  religion,  is  visibly  strong  enough  to  make  them  venture 
themselves,  and  use  force  to  others  upon  the  belief  of  it.     Princes  are 
made  like  other  men,  believe  upon  the  like  grounds  that  other  men  do, 
and  act  as  warmly  upon  that  belief,  though  the  grounds  of  their  per 
suasion  be  in  themselves  not  very  clear,  or  may  appear  to  others  to  be 
not  of  the  utmost  solidity.    Men  act  by  the  strength  of  their  persuasion, 
though  they  do  not  always  place  their  persuasion  and  assent  on  that 
side  on  which,  in  reality  the  strength  of  truth  lies.     Reasons  that  are 
not   thought   of,   nor   heard   of,   nor   rightly   apprehended,   nor   duly 
weighed,  make  no  impression  on  the  mind :    and  truth,  how  richly 
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stored  with  them,  may  not  be  assented  to,  but  lie  neglected.  The 
only  difference  between  princes  and  other  men  herein,  is  this,  that 

PRINCES  ARE    USUALLY   MORE   POSITIVE   IN  MATTERS   OF    RELIGION, 

BUT  LESS  INSTRUCTED.  The  softness  and  pleasures  of  a  court,  to 
which  they  are  usually  abandoned  when  young,  and  affairs  of  state 
which  wholly  possess  them  when  grown  up,  seldom  allow  any  of  them 
time  to  consider  and  examine  that  they  may  embrace  the  true  religion. 
And  here  your  scheme,  upon  your  own  supposition,  has  a  fundamental 
error  that  overturns  it.  For  you  affirming  that  force,  your  way 
applied,  is  the  necessary  and  competent  means  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  religion,  you  leave  magistrates  destitute  of  these  necessary  and 
competent  means  of  being  brought  to  the  true  religion,  though  that  be 
the  readiest  way,  in  your  scheme  the  only  way,  to  bring  other  men  to 
it,  and  is  contended  for  by  you  as  the  only  method. 

But  further,  you  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  reply,  that  you  do  not  say 
barely,  that  men  may  not  as  firmly,  but  that  they  cannot  as  firmly  and 
as  rationally  believe  and  embrace  false  religions  as  they  can  the  true. 
This,  be  it  as  true  as  it  will,  is  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to  your 
cause.     For  here  the  question,  necessary  to  be  considered  in  your  way 
of  arguing,  returns  upon  you,  who  must  be  judge  whether  the  magis 
trate  believes  and  embraces  his  religion  rationally  or  no?  If  he  himself 
be  judge,  then  he  does  act  rationally,  and  it  must  have  the  same 
operation  on  him,  as  if  it  were  the  most  rational  in  the  world :  if  you 
must  be  judge  for  him,  whether  his  belief  be  rational  or  no,  why  may 
not  others  judge  for  him  as  well  as  you?  or  at  least  be  judge  for  you, 
as  well  as  you  for  him ;  at  least  till  you  have  produced  your  patent  of 
infallibility  and  commission  of  superintendency  over  the  belief  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  earth,  and  shewn  the  commission  whereby  you  are 
appointed  the  director  of  the  magistrates  of  the  world  in  their  belief, 
which  is  or  is  not  the  true  religion  ?     Do  not  think  this  said  without 
cause,  your  whole  discourse  here   has   no   other   tendency,  but   the 
making  yourself  judge  over  what  religion  should  be  promoted  by  the 
magistrate's  force ;  which,  let  me  tell  you  by  the  way,  every  warm 
zealot  in  any  religion,  has  as  much  a  right  to  be  as  you.     I  beseech 
you  tell  me,  are  you  not  persuaded,  nay,  fully  assured,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  in  the  right,  and  all  that  dissent  from  her  are  in  the 
wrong ;  why  else  would  you  have  force  used  to  make  them  consider 
and  conform?  If  then  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  be,  as  you 
are   fully   assured,  the   only  true  religion,  and   the   magistrate   must 
ground  his  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  his  religion  on  such  clear  and 
solid  proofs    as    the    true  religion  alone   has,  and  no   false  one  can 
have,  and  by  that  persuasion  the  magistrate  must  be  directed  in  the 
use  of  force  (for  all  this  in  effect,  you  say,  in  the  sixth  and  beginning 
of  the  seventh  pages) ;  what  is  this  but  covertly  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  magistrates  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  embrace  the  religion 
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of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Which,  since  it  plainly  follows  from  your 
doctrine,  and  I  think  you  cannot  deny  to  be  your  opinion,  and  what  in 
effect  you  contend  for,  you  will  do  well  to  speak  it  out  in  plain  words, 
and  then  there  will  need  no  more  to  be  said  in  the  question. 

And  now  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  what  advantage  this  sup 
position  of  force,  which  is  supposed  put  into  the  magistrate's  hands 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  be  used  in  religion,  brings  to  the  true  religion, 
when  it  arms  five  hundred  magistrates  against  the  true  religion,  who 
must  unavoidably  in  the  state  of  things  in  the  world  act  against  it,  for 
one  that  uses  force  for  it.  I  say  that  this  use  of  force  in  the  magis 
trate's  hand,  is  barely  supposed  by  you  from  the  benefit  it  is  like  to 
produce;  but  it  being  demonstration,  that  the  prejudice  that  will 
accrue  to  the  true  religion  from  such  a  use  of  force,  is  five  hundred 
times  more  than  the  advantage  can  be  expected  from  it,  the  natural 
and  unavoidable  inference  from  your  own  ground  of  benefit,  is,  that 
God  never  gave  any  such  power  to  the  magistrate ;  and  there  it  will 
rest  till  you  can,  by  some  better  argument  prove  the  magistrate  to  have 
such  a  power :  to  which  give  me  leave  to  add  one  word  more. 

You  say  the  magistrate  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  use  force 
to  promote  the  true  religion  ;  must  he  stand  still  and  do  nothing  till  he 
certainly  know  which  is  the  true  religion?  If  so,  the  commission  is 
lost,  and  he  can  never  do  his  duty  ;  for  to  certain  knowledge  of  the 
true  religion,  he  can  in  this  world  never  arrive.  May  he  then  act 
upon  '  firm  persuasion  and  full  assurance,  grounded  upon  such-  clear 
'  and  solid  proofs  as  the  true  religion  alone  has,  and  no  false  one  can 
'have'?  And  then  indeed  you  have  distinguished  yourself  into  a  safe 
retreat.  For  who  can  doubt  but  your  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion,  if 
that  be  your  meaning,  will  determine  the  magistrate  to  the  true 
religion,  when  it  is  grounded  on  those  which  are  the  proofs  only  of  the 
true  religion,  which  if  it  be  all  that  you  intend  by  your  full  assurance, 
which  is  the  title  you  give  to  this  your  third  sort  or  degree  of  per 
suasion,  I  must  desire  you  to  apply  this  in  answer  to  my  argument.  I 
say,  magistrates  in  general  have  nothing  to  determine  them  in  their 
application  of  force  but  their  own  persuasion ;  and  your  answer  is,  the 
magistrates  of  the  true  religion  have  their  own  persuasion  to  determine 
them:  but  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  which  are  above  an  hundred,  I 
might  say  a  thousand  to  one,  you  say  nothing  at  all;  and  thus,  by  the 
help  of  a  distinction,  the  question  is  resolved.  I  say  the  magistrates 
are  not  in  a  capacity  to  perform  their  duty,  if  they  be  obliged  to  use 
force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  since  they  have  nothing  to  determine 
them  but  their  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  any  religion ;  which,  in 
the  variety  of  religions  which  the  magistrates  of  the  world  have  em 
braced,  cannot  direct  them  to  the  true.  Yes,  say  you,  their  persuasion, 
who  have  embraced  the  true  religion,  will  direct  them  to  the  true 
religion.  Which  amounts  at  last  to  no  more  but  this,  That  the  magis- 
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trate  that  is  in  the  right,  is  in  the  right.  A  very  true  proposition 
without  doubt ;  but  whether  it  removes  the  difficulty  I  proposed  any 
better  than  begging  the  question,  you  were  best  consider.  There  are 
five  hundred  magistrates  of  false  religions  for  one  that  is  of  the  true  ;  I 
speak  much  within  compass ;  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  all,  say 
you,  to  use  force  to  bring  men  to  the  true  religion.  My  quest-ion  is, 
how  can  this  be  compassed  by  men  who  are  unavoidably  determined 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  their  own  religion?  It  is  answered, 
they  who  are  of  the  the  true  religion  will  perform  their  duty.  A  great 
advantage  surely  to  true  religion,  and  worth  the  contending  for,  that  it 
should  be  the  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  for  promoting  the  true 
religion,  when  in  the  state  of  things  that  is  at  present  in  the  world, 
and  always  hitherto  has  been,  one  magistrate  in  five  hundred  will  use 
force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  and  the  other  four  hundred  ninety- 
nine  to  promote  false  ones  ! 

But  perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  That  you  do  not  allow  that  magis 
trates  who  are  of  false  religions,  should  be  determined  by  their  own 
persuasions,  which  are  '  built  upon  slight  appearances  of  probability, 
'  but  such  as  are  grounded  upon  clear  and  solid  proofs/  which  the 
true  religion  alone  has.  In  answer  to  this,  I  ask,  Who  must  be  judge 
whether  his  persuasion  be  grounded  on  clear  and  solid  proofs,  the 
magistrate  himself,  or  you  for  him?  If  the  magistrate  himself,  then 
we  are  but  where  we  were  ;  and  all  that  you  say  here,  with  the  distinc 
tion  that  you  have  made  about  several  sorts  of  persuasion,  serves  only  to 
lead  us  round  about  to  the  same  place  :  for  the  magistrate,  of  what 
religion  soever,  must,  notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  be  determined 
by  his  own  persuasion.  If  you  say  you  must  be  judge  of  the  clearness 
and  solidity  of  the  proofs  upon  which  the  magistrate  grounds  the 
belief  of  his  own  religion,  it  is  time  you  should  produce  your  patent 
and  shew  the  commission  whereby  you  act. 

There  are  other  qualifications  you  assign,  of  the  proof  on  which  you 
tell  us  'your  third  sort  or  degree  of  persuasion  is  grounded  ;  and  that 
'  is,  such  as  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  in  an  attentive  and  unbiassed 
'mind  :'  which  unless  you  must  be  judge  what  is  a  reasonable  doubt, 
and  which  is  an  attentive  and  unbiassed  mind,  will  do  you  no  man 
ner  of  service.  If  the  magistrate  must  be  judge  for  himself  in  this 
case,  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  but  if  you  must  be  judge, 
then  any  doubt  about  your  religion  will  be  unreasonable,  and  his  not 
embracing  and  promoting  your  religion  will  be  want  of  attention  and 
an  unbiassed  mind.  But  let  me  tell  you,  give  but  the  same  liberty  of 
judging  for  the  magistrate  of  your  religion  to  the  men  of  another  re 
ligion,  which  they  have  as  much  right  to  as  you  have  to  judge  for  the 
magistrate  of  any  other  religion  in  the  points  mentioned,  all  this  will 
return  upon  you.  Go  into  France  and  try  whether  it  be  not  so.  So 
that  your  plea  for  the  magistrate's  using  force  for  promoting  the  true 
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religion,  as  you  have  stated  it,  gives  as  much  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  of  France  to  use  it  against  his  dissenting  subjects,  as  to 
any  other  prince  in  Christendom  to  use  it  against  theirs  :  name  which 
you  please. 

The  fallacy  in  making  it  the  magistrate's  duty  to  promote  by  force 
the  only  true  religion,  lies  in  this,  that  you  allow  yourself  to  suppose 
the  magistrate,  who  is  of  your  religion,  to  be  well-grounded,  attentive, 
and  unbiassed,  and  fully  and  firmly  assured  that  his  religion  is  true  ; 
but  that  other  magistrates  of  other  religions  different  from  yours  are 
not  so  :  which,  what  is  it  but  to  erect  yourself  into  a  state  of  infal 
libility  above  all  other  men  of  different  persuasions  from  yours,  which  j 
yet  they  have  as  good  a  title  to  as  yourself? 

Having  thus  advanced  youself  into  the  chair,  and  given  yourself) 
the  power  of  deciding  for  all  men  which  is,  and  which  is  not,  the  true 
religion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  you  so  roundly  pronounce  all  > 
my  discourse,  'concerning  the  difference  between  faith  and  knowledge 
'  to  be  impertinency  ;'  and  so  magisterially  to  tell  me,  '  that  the  thing 
'  I  was  there  concerned  to  make  out,  if  I  would  speak  to  the  purpose, 
'  was  no  other  but  this,  that  there  are  as  clear  and  as  solid  grounds 
'  for  the  belief  of  false  religions,  as  there  are  for  belief  of  the  true  :  or, 
'  that  men  may  both  as  firmly  and  as  rationally  believe  and  embrace 
'  false  religions  as  they  can  the  true.' 

The  impertinency  in  these  two  or  three  pages,  I  shall  leave  to  shift 
for  itself  in  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  reader  ;  and  will  only,  at 
present,  examine  what  you  tell  '  I  was  concerned  to  make  out,  if  1 
'  would  speak  to  the  purpose.' 

My  business  there  was  to  prove,  That  the  magistrate  being  taught 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  use  force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  it  would 
thence  unavoidably  follow,  that  not  having  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  but  only  belief  that  it  was  true,  to  determine  him  in  his 
application  of  force,  he  would  take  himself  in  duty  bound  to  promote 
his  own  religion  by  force  ;  and  thereupon  force  would  inevitably  be 
used  to  promote  false  religions,  upon  those  very  grounds  upon  which 
you  pretend  to  make  it  serviceable  only  to  the  true  :  and  this,  I  sup 
pose,  I  have  in  those  pages  evidently  proved,  though  you  think  not  fit 
to  give  any  other  answer  to  what  I  there  say,  but  that  it  is  impertinent  ; 
and  I  should  have  proved  something  else,  which  you  would  have  done 
well,  by  a  plain  and  clear  deduction,  to  have  shewn  from  my  words. 

77^'  t-wo  missing  pages — ]¥orks    VoL   3,  p.   447- — Supplied  from  the 
MSS.     King's  Life  of  Loc/cc,  ^to,  1829,^.  360-1. 

But,  since,  perhaps,  it  would  have  laid  the  matter  a  little  too  open, 
if  you  had  given  the  reason  why  you  say  I  was  concerned  to  make  out 
that  there  are  as  clear  and  solid  arguments  for  the  belief  of  false  re 
ligion  as  there  are  for  belief  for  the  true  ;  or  that  men  may  both  as 
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firmly  and  rationally  believe  and  embrace  false  religions  as  they  can 
the  true,  I  shall  endeavour  here  to  do  it  for  you. 

Knowledge  properly  so  called,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  religion, 
upon  strict  demonstration,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  not  being  to  be 
had,  his  knowledge  could  not  point  out  to  him  that  religion  which  he 
is  by  force  to  promote.  The  magistrate  being  thus  visibly  destitute  of 
knowledge  to  guide  him  in  the  right  exercise  of  his  duty,  you  will  not 
allow  his  belief  or  persuasion  but  it  must  be  firmness  of  persuasion  or 
full  assurance  ;  and  thus  you  think  sufficient  to  point  out  to  him  that 
religion  which  by  force  he  is  to  promote.  And  hereupon  you  think 
your  cause  gained  unless  I  could  prove  that  which  I  think  utterly 
false,  viz.,  that  there  is  as  clear  and  solid  grounds  for  the  belief  of 
false  religions  as  there  are  for  belief  of  the  true,  and  that  men  may 
both  as  firmly  and  rationally  believe  and  embrace  false  religions  as 
true.  All  which  is  bottomed  upon  this  very  false  supposition,  that  in 
the  want  of  knowledge  nothing  is  sufficient  to  set  the  magistrate  upon 
doing  his  duty  in  using  of  force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  but  the 
firmest  belief  of  its  truth  ;  whereas  his  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  religion,  in  whatsoever  degree  it  be  ...  he  believes  it  to 
be  true,  will,  if  he  think  it  his  duty,  be  sufficient  to  set  him  to  work. 

This  as  well  as  several  other  things  in  my  former  letters  stick  with 
some  readers,  who  want  to  have  them  clear ;  but  such  poor  spirits 
deserve  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  master  of  fencing,  who  answer  by 
specimen,  and  relate  by  wholesale,  and  whose  word  is  to  be  taken  for 
truth— the  most  commodious  way  that  hath  been  yet  found  out  for 
relieving  objections  and  putting  an  end  to  controversy. 

After  this  new  invention  of  yours,  '  of  answering  by  specimen/  so 
happily  found  out  for  the  ease  of  yourself,  and  other  disputants  of  re 
nown  that  shall  please  to  follow  it,  I  cannot  presume  you  should  take 
notice  of  any  thing  I  have  to  say  ;  you  have  assumed  the  privilege,  by 
shewing  your  strength  against  one  argument,  to  pronounce  all  the  rest 
baffled  ;  and  therefore  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  offer  difficulties  to  you, 
who  can  blow  them  all  off  with  a  breath  ?  But  yet  to  apologize  for 
myself  to  the  world,  for  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  always  from, 
want  of  consideration,  attention,  or  being  unbiassed,  that  men  with 
firmness  of  persuasion  embrace,  and  with  full  assurance  adhere,  to 
the  wrong  side  in  matters  of  religion,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  offer 
the  famous  instance  of  the  two  Reynolds,  brothers,  both  men  of 
learning  and  parts  ;  whereof  the  one  being  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  other  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  both  desiring  each  other's 
conversion  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  was  of,  that  they  writ  to 
one  another  about  it ;  and  that  with  such  appearance  of  solid  and 
clear  grounds  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  wrought  upon  by  them  : 
each  changed  his  religion,  and  that  with  so  firm  a  persuasion  and  full 
an  assurance  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  turned  to,  that  no  endea- 
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vours  or  arguments  of  either  of  them  could  ever  after  move  the  other, 
or  bring  him  back  from  what  he  had  persuaded  him  to.  If  now  I 
should  ask  to  which  of  these  two,  full  assurance  pointed  out  the  true 
religion,  you  no  doubt,  if  you  would  answer  at  all,  would  say,  To  him 
that  embraced  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a.  Papist  would  say 
the  other  :  but  if  an  indifferent  man  were  asked  whether  this  full 
assurance  was  sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  religion  in  cither  of 
them,  he  must  answer,  No  :  for  if  it  were,  they  must  necessarily  have 
been  both  of  the  same  religion. 

To  sum  up  then  what  you  answer  to  my  saying,  '  It  cannot  be  the 
'  magistrate's  duty  to  use  force  to  promote  the  true  religion,  because  he 
'  is  not  in  a  capacity  to  perform  that  duty  ;  for  not  having  a  certain 
'  knowledge,  but  only  his  own  persuasion  to  point  out  to  him  which  is 
'  the  true  religion,  if  he  be  satisfied  it  is  his  duty  to  use  force  to  pro- 
'  mote  the  true  religion,  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  he  must  always 
'  use  it  to  promote  his  own.'  To  which  you  answer,  That  a  persuasion 
of  a  low  degree  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  that  religion  to  the  magis 
trate  which  he  is  to  promote  by  force  ;  but  that  a  '  firmness  and  sta- 
'bility  of  persuasion,  a  full  assurance,  is  that  which  is  to  point  out  to 
'  the  magistrate  that  religion  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote.'  Where 
if  by  firmness  and  stability  of  persuasion  and  full  assurance,  you  mean 
what  the  words  import,  it  is  plain  you  confess  the  magistrate's  duty  is 
to  promote  his  own  religion  by  force  ;  for  that  is  the  religion  which  his 
firm  persuasion  and  full  assurance  points  out  to  him.  If  by  full  assur 
ance  you  mean  any  thing  but  the  strength  of  persuasion,  you  contra 
dict  all  that  you  have  said  about  firmness,  and  stability,  and  degrees  of 
persuasion  ;  and  having  in  that  sense  allowed  the  sufficiency  of  my 
division,  where  I  say,  '  knowledge  or  opinion  must  point  out  that  re- 
'  ligion  to  him,  which  he  is  by  force  to  promote  ;'  retract  it  again,  and 
instead  thereof,  under  the  name  of  full  assurance,  you  substitute  and 
put  in  true  religion,  and  so  firmness  of  persuasion  is  in  effect  laid  by, 
and  nothing  but  the  name  made  use  of :  for  pray  tell  me,  is  firmness  of 
persuasion,  or  being  of  the  true  religion,  either  of  them  by  itself,  suffi 
cient  to  point  out  to  the  magistrate  that  religion  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
promote  by  force  ?  For  they  do  not  always  go  together.  If  being  of 
the  true  religion  by  itself  may  do  it,  your  mentioning  firmness  of  per 
suasion,  grounded  on  solid  proof  that  leaves  no  doubt,  is  to  no  purpose, 
but  to  mislead  your  reason  ;  for  every  one  that  is  of  the  true  religion, 
does  not  arrive  at  that  high  degree  of  persuasion,  that  full  assurance, 
which  approaches  that  which  is  very  near  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  demonstration.  And  in  this  sense  of  full  assurance,  which  you  say 
men  may  have  of  the  true  religion,  and  can  never  have  of  a  false  one, 
your  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  full  assurance,  in  him  that  embraces 
the  true  religion,  will  point  out  the  religion  he  is  by  force  to  promote  : 
where  it  is  plain,  that  by  fulness  of  assurance  you  do  mean  not  the 
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firmness  of  his  persuasion  that  points  out  to  him  the  religion  which  he 
is  by  force  to  promote  (for  any  lower  degree  of  persuasion  to  him  that 
embraces  the  true  religion  would  do  it  as  certainly,  and  to  one  that 
embraces  not  the  true  religion,  the  highest  degree  of  persuasion  would 
even  in  your  opinion  do  nothing  at  ail),  but  his  being  of  the  true  religion, 
is  that  which  alone  guides  him  to  his  duty  of  promoting  the  true  religion 
by  force.  So  that  to  my  question,  how  shall  a  magistrate  who  is  per 
suaded  that  it  is  his  and  every  magistrate's  duty  to  promote  the  true 
religion  by  force,  be  determined  in  his  use  of  force  ?  you  seem  to  say, 
his  firm  persuasion  or  full  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  so 
promotes  must  determine  him  ;  and  presently,  in  other  words,  you 
seem  to  lay  the  stress  upon  his  actually  being  of  the  true  religion.  The 
first  of  these  answers  is  not  true  ;  for  I  have  shewn,  that  firmness  of 
persuasion  may  and  does  point  out  to  the  magistrates  false  religions  as 
well  as  the  true  :  and  the  second  is  muchwhat  the  same,  as  if  to  one, 
who  should  ask  what  should  enable  a  man  to  find  the  right  way  who 
knows  it  not,  it  should  be  answered,  the  being  in  it.  One  of  these 
must  be  your  meaning,  choose  which  you  please  of  them,  if  you  have 
any  meaning  at  all  in  your  sixth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  page,  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader;  where,  if  he  find  nothing  else,  he  cannot  fail 
to  find  a  specimen  of  school-play,  of  talking  uncertainly  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  nicely  and  artificially  worded,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  speci 
men  of  a  master-piece  in  that  kind  ;  but  a  specimen  of  the  answerable- 
ness  of  my  Letter  will  require  a  little  more  plain  dealing.  And  to 
satisfy  readers,  that  have  not  attained  to  the  admiration  of  skilfully  say 
ing  nothing,  you  must  directly  inform  them,  whether  firmness  of  per 
suasion  be  or  be  not  sufficient  in  a  magistrate  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty 
in  promoting  the  true  religion  by  force;  or  else  this  you  have  pitched 
on  will  scarce  be  a  sample  of  the  answerablencss  of  all  I  have  said. 

But  you  stand  positive  in  it,  and  that  is  like  a  master,  that  it  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  magistrates  being  obliged  to  promote  by  force 
the  true  religion,  that  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  promote  by  force 
his  own  religion.  And  that  for  the  same  reason  you  had  given  before, 
more  perplexed  and  obscurely,  viz.  '  Because  there  is  this  perpetual 
'  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  true  religion,  that  it  may  and  ought  to 
'  be  believed  on  clear  and  solid  grounds,  such  as  will  appear  the  more 
'  so,  the  more  they  are  examined :  whereas  no  other  religion  can  be 
'  believed  so,  but  upon  such  appearances  only,  as  will  not  bear  a  just 
'  examination.' 

This  would  be  an  answer  to  what  I  have  said,  if  it  were  so  that  all 
magistrates  saw  the  preponderancy  of  the  grounds  of  belief,  which  are 
on  the  side  of  the  true  religion ;  but  since  it  is  not  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  a  truth  that  are  not  seen,  that  do  or  can  set  the  magistrate 
upon  doing  his  duty  in  the  case ;  but  it  is  the  persuasion  of  the  mind, 
produced  by  such  reasons  and  grounds  as  do  affect  it,  that  alone  does, 
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r  is  capable,  to  determine  the  magistrate  in  the  use  of  force,  for  per- 
orming  of  his  duty;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  two  magistrates  have 
equally  strong  persuasions  concerning  the  truth  of  their  religions 
respectively,  they  must  both  be  set  on  work  thereby,  or  neither;  for 
though  one  be  of  a  false,  and  the  other  of  the  true  religion,  yet  the 
arinciple  of  operation,  that  alone  which  they  have  to  determine  them, 
aeing  equal  in  both,  they  must  both  be  determined  by  it;  unless  it  can 
said,  that  one  of  them  must  act  according  to  that  principle,  which 
alone  can  determine,  and  the  other  must  act  against  it;  that  is,  do 
what  he  cannot  do ;  be  determined  to  one  thing,  by  what  at  the  same 
time  determines  him  to  another.  From  which  incapacity  in  magis 
trates  to  perform  their  duty  by  force,  to  promote  the  true  religion,  I 
think  it  may  justly  be  concluded,  that  to  use  force  for  the  promoting 
any  religion,  cannot  be  their  duty. 

You  tell  us  it  is  by  the  law  of  nature,  magistrates  are  obliged  to  pro 
mote  the  true  religion  by  force.  It  must  be  owned,  that  if  this  be  an 
obligation  of  the  law  of  nature,  very  few  magistrates  overlook  it,  so 
forward  are  they  to  promote  that  religion  by  force  which  they  take  to 
be  true.  This  being  the  case,  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  was 
Huaina  Capac,  emperor  of  Peru  obliged  to  do?  Who,  being  persuaded 
of  his  duty  to  promote  the  true  religion,  was  not  yet  within  distance  of 
knowing  or  so  much  as  hearing  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  really 
is  the  true,  (so  far  was  he  from  a  possibility  to  have  his  belief  grounded 
upon  the  solid  and  clear  proofs  of  the  true  religion.)  Was  he  to  pro 
mote  the  true  religion  by  force  ?  That  he  neither  did  nor  could  know 
any  thing  of,  so  that  was  morally  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Was  he  to 
sit  still  in  the  neglect  of  his  duty  incumbent  on  him  ?  That  is  in  effect 
to  suppose  it  a  duty  and  no  duty  at  the  same  time.  If  upon  his  not 
knowing  which  is  the  true  religion,  you  allow  it  his  duty  to  promote  it 
by  force,  the  question  is  at  an  end :  you  and  I  are  agreed,  that  it  is  not 
the  magistrate's  duty  by  force  to  promote  the  true  religion.  If  you  hold 
it  in  that  case  to  be  his  duty,  what  remains  for  him  to  do,  but  to  use 
force  to  promote  that  religion  which  he  himself  is  strongly,  nay  perhaps 
to  the  highest  degree  of  firmness,  persuaded  is  the  true  ?  Which  is  the 
granting  what  I  contend  for,  that,  if  the  magistrate  be  obliged  to  pro 
mote  by  force  the  true  religion,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  promote  by  force  that  religion  which  he  is  persuaded  is  the  true  ; 
since,  as  you  will  have  it,  force  was  given  him  to  that  end,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  use  it,  and  he  hath  nothing  else  to  determine  it  to  that  end  but 
his  own  persuasion.  So  that  one  of  these  two  things  must  follow, 
either  that  in  that  case  it  ceases  to  be  his  duty,  or  else  he  must  pro 
mote  his  own  religion,  choose  you  which  you  please  *  *  * 
********* 

( This  Letter  ivas  left  as  a  fragment  at  Mr.  Locke's  death,  and  iuas 
first  printed  in  his  '•Posthumous  Works,'  1706). — A.M. 
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ARTICLES  (of  the  Church  of  England)  the 
1 3th  argued  from,  against  force  in  religion, 
273.— the  i7th  argued  from,  361. 

Athanasius's  creed,  of  the  damnatory  sentence 
in  it,  282.— Atheism  charged  by  some  upon 
all  who  differ  from  them,  285. — is  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  magistrates,  286. 

BENTLEY  (Dr.),  his  judgment  of  the  cause 
of  infidelity,  323. 

CARELESS  of  their  salvation,  such  not  to  be 
neglected,  200,  202. 

Castration  as  justly  to  be  used  by  the  magis 
trates  to  make  chaste,  as  force  to  promote 
religion,  54. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  were  beggarly  ele 
ments,  and  much  more  those  which  are 
human,  104. 

Christians,  some  so  called,  are  of  different  reli 
gions,  37. — Christianity  prevailing  without 
force,  a  mark  of  its  truth,  41. 

Church,  what  it  is,  7,  18. — none  born  a  member 
of  it,  7. — the  power  of  it,  22.— has  no  autho 
rity  to  persecute,  23. — magistrates  have  no 
power  to  enforce  its  decrees,  21,  22. — is  to 
determine  indifferent  circumstances  of  wor 
ship,  20. — magistrates  cannot  prohibit  in  it 
what  is  lawful  in  the  commonwealth,  20. 

Civil  interests,  what  they  are,  14. — the  duty  of 
magistrates  to  secure  them,  14. 

Clergy,  their  office  sufficient,  without  other 
employments,  114. 

Commonwealth,  what  it  is,  5. — end  of  it,  not  to 
force  men  in  religion,  but  to  free  them  from 
such  force,  6. — no  necessity  to  exclude  Jews, 
etc.  from  it,  to  prevent  the  seduction  of 
Christians,  160,  etc. 

Conformity  (in  religion)  and  not  conviction  is 
the  end  of  penal  laws,  48. — men  may  be 
brought  to  it,  without  true  religion,  232, 
243.  —  no  ground  to  presume  it  is  always 
upon  conviction,  233,  etc. — whether  it  be 
from  reason  and  conviction,  or  not,  cannot 
be  certainly  known,  232,  233. — some  things 
required  to  it,  hard  to  be  understood,  298. 

Consideration,  to  force  mert  to  it  impracticable, 
174,  175. — conformists  may  need  punishment 
to  bring  them  to  it,  as  much  as  Dissenters, 
165. — it  is  hard  to  understand,  whether  penal 
laws  are  designed  to  bring  men  to  it,  295. 

Conscience,  none  can  be  saved  by  acting  con 
trary  to  it,  though  it  be  erroneous,  18. — laws 
contrary  to  it,  must  be  passively  submitted 
to,  29. — a  man  sins,  by  acting  contrary  to  it, 
tho'  it  be  misguided,  96. 

Creeds  ought  not  to  be  imposed  by  the  magis 
trate,  100. 

DISSENTERS  should  not  be  punished,  to 
make  them  consider,  more  than  others,  178. — 
ought  to  be  convinced  a  church  is  true,  before 


they  conform  to  it,  179.— to  punish  them  f 
not  considering,  is  to  punish  them  witho 
law,  69.— if  they  must  be  punished,  it  is  hai 
to  set  bounds  how  far,  196,  207. — severil 
against  them  in  England,  195,196. — how  lor 
it  is  pretended  they  must  be  punished,  19* 
212. 

EVIDENCE,  which  may  be  sufficient  for  on. 
may  not  be  so  for  another,  203. — men  at 
incompetent  judges,  what  is  sufficient  t 
every  one,  203. 

Examination  (of  religion)  force  no  propc 
means  to  lead  to  it,  64.— many  conformist 
as  well  as  others,  neglect  it,  64. — none  ca 
can  be  judicially  proved  to  refuse  it,  67.—! 
punish  a  whole  party,  as  neglecting  it,  is  al 
surd,  68. — many  are  incapable  of  making 
strictly,  68. — how  far  it  is  neglected,  must  b 
referred  to  the  divine  judgment,  70. — want  c 
it,  only  pretended  for  punishing  Dissenters 
88,  etc. — punishment  for  want  of  it,  woul 
fall  heavy  upon  many  Churchmen,  89. — th 
absurdity  of  using  force  to  promote  it,  6, 
etc.— none  but  God  can  judge  when  'tis  suffi 
cient,  203,  etc. — the  duty  of  magistrates  a 
well  as  others,  119,  120. 

FAITH,  articles  of  it  not  to  be  imposed  b 
human  laws,  26. — how  it  differs  from  know 
ledge  properly  so  called,  94. 

Flood  (of  Noah)  idolatry  generally  prevaile 
not  soon  after  it,  325,  333.— the  true  religio: 
continued  above  2000  years  after  it,  334. 

Force  is  not  capable  to  convince  the  mind,  6.— 
the  use  of  it  belongs  only  to  magistrates,  7. — 
Christianity  flourished  best,  when  without  th 
help  of  it,  41. — not  lawful,  though  it  migh 
prove  some  way  useful,  45. — (in  religion 
usually  prejudices  men  against  it,  46.— use( 
only  to  produce  conformity,  not  conviction 
47.— not  necessary  to  make  men  consider,  48 
—the  use  of  it,  is  a  vain  pretence,  48.—! 
much  more  likely  to  bring  men  to  error  than 
truth,  45.— employed  to  make  people  consider 
is  neither  useful  nor  just,  49. — no  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  using  it,  49. — no  less  necessary 
for  conformists  than  nonconformists,  64. 

Force,  the  uncertainty  of  the  pretended  end  fo 
which  it  should  be  used,  64,  65. — none  hav< 
right  to  use  it,  76. — should  rather  be  used  to 
drive  bad  men  out  of  the  church,  than  to 
bring  any  in,  77. — those  who  plead  for  th< 
moderate  use  of  it,  should  shew  what  bound; 
should  be  set  it,  92,  etc. — if  some  fora 
may  be  used  to  bring  men  to  religion,  more 
may  be  used  to  advance  them  in  it,  91. — nc 
sovereign  has  authority  to  use  it  towart 
another,  108.— not  necessary  to  promote  reli 
gion,  though  religion  be  necessary,  no,  etc 
—not  likely  to  advance  the  true  religion,  but 
the  contrary,  113.— may  be  avoided  by  out- 
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ward  conformity  alone,  112,  220. — unreason 
ably  used  to  make  men  judge  more  sincerely 
for  themselves,  117. — takes  the  care  of  men's 
souls  from  themselves,  132,  133. 

Force,  magistrates  not  commissioned  by  the 
law  of  nature  to  use  it,  136.—  how  parents  are 
authorized  to  use  it,  138.— and  masters,  ibid. 
—not  using  it,  intimates  not  a  power  given 
in  vain,  144. — the  use  of  it  makes  not  men 
good,  nor  secures  God's  blessing  to  a  nation, 
150,  260.— by  the  same  rule  a  lesser  degree 
of  it  is  needful,  a  greater  may  be  so,  178. — 
no  proper  means  to  remove  prejudices,  203. 
— concerning  the  end  of  its  being  used,  207, 
etc. — it  is  equally  just  for  one  church  to  use  it 
it  as  another,  227. — the  spiritual  gain  which 
sufferers  may  reap,  though  it  be  misapplied, 
a  vain  pretence,  254,  271,  etc.— kings  being 
"  nursing  fathers,"  etc.,  no  good  argument 
or  using  it,  254.— its  use,  though  designed  to 
bring  men  to  truth,  may  bring  them  to  false 
hood,  260,  274.— likely  to  lead  far  more  into 
error  than  truth,  260,  274,  281. 

Force,  no  proof  that  ever  it  has  done  good,  261. 
— using  it  to  make  men  consider,  impertinent, 
265.— the  use  of  it  cannot  promote  real  holi 
ness,  268,  269. — if  it  brings  any  to  considera 
tion,  it  is  only  by  accident,  270.— it  is  most 
likely  to  prevail  on  the  loose  and  careless, 
271. —its  unfitness  to  bring  men  to  true  reli 
gion,  argued  from  the  I3th  article  of  our 
church,  273.  —  may  require  extraordinary 
strength  to  withstand  it,  when  used  to  bring 
to  a  false  religion,  274.— may  be  equally  used 
by  all  magistrates  who  believe  their  religion 
true,  276,  277.— it  is  absurd  to  use  it,  without 
pretending  to  infallibility,  281,  etc.— the  want 
of  it  not  at  first  supplied  by  miracles,  306, 
etc.— is  necessary  (if  at  all)  to  make  ministers 
do  their  duty,  319.— the  use  of  it  prevented 
not  a  horrible  apostasy  in  the  Roman  em 
pire,  333._has  (as  far  as  history  informs  us) 
always  been  injurious  to  true  religion,  338, 
etc.— the  use  of  it  no  Scripture-method  for 
advancing  religion,  346. 

HERESY,  wherein  it  consists,  37.— imposers 
of  their  own  interpretations  of  scripture, 
are  guilty  of  it,  38. 

Human  society,  the  preservation  of  it  is  the 
magistrate's  power,  5.— no  opinion  contrary 
to  the  safety  of  it  should  be  tolerated,  31. 

IDOLATERS  may  be  tolerated,  23,  35,  etc.— 
why  not  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Mose.5,  24. — 
their  case  was  peculiar  among  the  Israelites, 
24.— Idolatry  did  not  root  out  the  true  religion 
soon  after  the  flood,  325,  334.— was  probably 
first  introduced  by  great  men,  328,  etc.— the 
most  likely  original  of  it  was  tyranny,  329. 

Indifferent  things,  the  magistrate's  power 
about  them,  19. — not  to  be  imposed  in  divine 
worship,  20. — some  of  them  to  be  determined 
by  a  church,  21. 

JOB,  book  of,  probably  written  by  a  Jew,  160. 

KINGS,  their  being  called  "  nursing  fathers," 
how  to  be  understood,  254. 

LAW,  (of  Moses)  why  idolatry  was  punished 


by  it,  24. — foreigners  not  compelled  to  ob 
serve  the  rites  of  it,  ibid. 

Legislative  power,  the  end  of  it  is  the  outward 
good  of  society,  21,  etc. 

Love,  persecutions  rising  from  it,  would  rathe 
be  against  wickedness  than  opinions,  3. 

MAGISTRATES,  their  duty  is  to  secure  civil 
interests,  not  the  salvation  of  souls,  5.— care 
of  souls  only  common  to  them  with  others,  6. 
— are  as  liable  to  error  in  religion  as  others, 
6,  50. — ought  not  to  use  force  in  matters  of 
religion,  17. — have  no  authority  to  impose 
ceremonies  in  the  church,  19. — nor  to  forbid 
those  used  by  others,  20. — their  power  about 
indifferent  things,  ibid. — may  not  punish  all 
sins  against  God,  23,  etc. — are  to  punish  only 
those  things  which  injure  the  society,  27,  etc. 
— by  what  means  they  are  brought  to  join 
with  churchmen  in  persecution,  36. — have  no 
commission  to  punish  errors  in  religion,  26. 

Magistrates,  only  a  small  number  of  them  of 
the  true  religion,  50. — no  advantage  in  com 
mitting  the  care  of  our  souls  to  them,  50,  83. 
— their  using  force  to  promote  the  true  reli 
gion  or  their  own,  is  in  effect  the  same,  86, 
94,  etc. — have  no  authority  to  impose  creeds, 
101. — are  not  to  judge  of  truth  for  other  men, 
115 — have  not  more  knowledge  of  religion 
than  others,  119. — the  apostle's  saying,  '  We 
'  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  it,1 
not  applicable  to  them,  246. — have  not  au 
thority  like  parents  or  school-masters,  to  use 
force,  137.— discovering  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  adds  little  to  finding  out  the  truth, 
247,  248. — ought  to  assist  religion  by  sup 
pressing  wickedness,  132. — are  not  commis 
sioned  by  the  law  of  nature  to  use  force  in 
matters  of  religion,  137. 

Means,  (of  salvation)  no  other  should  be  used, 
than  what  God  has  appointed,  54. — what  are 
proper  for  promoting  religion,  ibid. — those 
which  are  sufficient  are  given  to  all,  152,  etc. 
— the  greatest  part  of  the  world  without 
them,  if  force  be  necessary,  157,  etc. 

Ministers,  (of  religion)  of  what  sort  they  are, 
who  want  to  have  their  doctrines  enforced, 
100,  101. — doing  their  duty  aright,  would 
render  force  unnecessary,  164. 

Miracles  never  used  to  supply  the  want  of 
force,  315,  etc. — absurdly  reckoned  among 
human  means,  305.- — not  wrought  in  the  view 
of  all  who  were  converted,  ibid.—vic  have 
the  same  advantage  by  them,  as  most  had  in 
the  first  ages,  308. — were  continued  (accord 
ing  (Church-history)  after  Christianity  was 
established  by  human  laws,  311. — were  not 
often  repeated  to  those  who  rejected  the  gos 
pel,  314,  315. — will  be  always  necessary, 
supposing  them  so  whenever  men  neglect 
their  duty,  316. — were  not  a  necessary  means 
of  conviction  in  the  apostles'  time,  361,  362. 

NATIONAL  religion,  none  such  can  claim  to 
be  the  true,  exclusive  of  others,  295. 

OPINIONS  merely  speculative,  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  34. — contrary  to  human  society, 
are  not  to  be  tolerated,  29. 

PAGANISM,  how  zeal  against  it  should  bo 
expressed,  160,  161. 
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Penal  laws,  not  designed  to  make  men  consider, 
butconfonr..267,  268. — how  a  national  religion 
loses  ground  by  the  relaxation  of  them,  "03, 
104.— whether  atheism,  etc.,  increase  by  then- 
relaxation,  104. 

Persecution,  what  it  signifies,  92. — if  it  were 
designed  for  saving  souls,  persons  conforming 
on  it  would  be  examined  concerning  their 
convictions,  26.- only  useful  to  fill  the  church 
wjth  hypocrites,  256. 

Political  societies,  all  advantages  which  may 
be  gained  by  them,  cannot  be  reckoned  the 
end  of  them,  81. 

Prejudices,  not  to  be  removed  by  force,  203. 

I'vnishments  (for  errors  in  religion)  are  unjust, 
though  moderate,  73.— not  lawfully  used  to 
make  people  consider,  48,  52,  63. — human 
laws  inflict  them  not  to  make  men  examine, 
58.— the  pretence  for  inflicting  them  in  France 
on  the  Protestants,  57.— national  churches 
need  them  as  much  as  dissenters,  63,  66.— 
if  beneficial,  it  is  unkind  to  with-hold  them 
from  any,  71.— the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  due  measures  of  them,  72.— commonly 
least  used,  where  they  are  most  needful,  66, 
79.—  it  is  unjust  to  inflict  them,  for  inforcing 
things  not  necessary,  168,  etc.— the  faults  for 
which  they  are  inflicted,  points  out  the  end 
of  them,  164,  etc.— leaving  the  measures  of 
them  to  the  magistrate's  prudence,  justifies 
the  greatest,  83,  192,  etc.— admitting  them 
as  necessary  in  matters  of  religion,  leads  to 
the  sharpest  seventies,  71,  etc.— prejudice 
the  minds  of  men  against  truth,  218.— are  de 
signed  only  to  bring  to  outward  conformity, 
221,  etc. — noi  inflicted  by  the  apostles  to 
bring  men  to  religion,  or  make  them  consider, 
362,  363. — of  God,  never  inflicted  on  any,  ex 
cept  for  their  own  sins,  364. 

RELIGION  is  the  same  to  all,  who  have  the 
same  rule  of  faith  and  worship,  40,  etc.— if 
it  be  true,  it  will  prevail  by  its  own  strength 
without  force,  41. 

Reynolds,  a  remarkable  story  of  two  brothers 
of  this  name,  51. 

SACRAMENT  (of  the  Lord's  supper]  how  it 
has   been   prostituted  by  human  laws,  47. — 
who  are  to  be  blamed  for  its  prostitution,  234. 
Salvation    (of    souls;    the    care    of    it    belongs 
not  to  magistrates,  as  such,  5,  etc.— why  tl.e 
care  of  each  man's  belongs  only  to  himself, 
I4>.  !_5- — not  the  design  of  penal  laws  about 
religion,  45.— pretending  care  of  this  for  using 
force  in  religion,  is  prevarication,  230. — im 
possible  to  be  promoted,  by  forcing  pfeple  in 
religious  matters,  241,  etc. 
Scepticism,  not  justly  chargeable  upon  Tolera 
tion,  286,  287. 
Schism,  wherein  it  consists,  37.— who  are  the 

chief  causes  of  it,  161,  162. 
School  masters,  their  using  force  to  make  their 
scholars  learn,  is  no  warrant  for  using   it  in 
religious  matters,  140,  141. 

Scriptures  are  to  be  consulted  as  our  guide  in 
religion,  _  243. — contain  all  necessary  mjaiis 
of  salvation,  360,  361. 

.  Sects  (or  divisions)  who  are  the  chief  cause  of 
them,  161,   162.— whether  national  churches 
may  not  be  such  as  well  as  others,  160,  161. 
Sedmon,   wherever  it  is   practised,  should  be 
punished  alike,  35. 


Sins,  several  of  them  are  not  punishable  by 
magistrates,  id,  22. 

Society,  every  advantage  which  may  be  at 
tained  by  it,  is  not  the  end  of  it,  145,  etc. 

Soul,  the  care  of  it  belongs  not  to  magistrates, 
as  such,  5.— the  care  of  men's  own,  better 
left  to  themselves  than  to  others,  18,  101. 

THORNS  and  briars  may  be  laid  in  the  way 

by  providence,  but  should  not  by  men,  107. 
Toleration  (in  religion)  often  vindicated  upon 
too  narrow  principles,  i.— chief  mark  of  the 
true  church,  2.— is  very  agreeable  to  the 
Gospel,  and  to  reason,  4,  5.—  is  not  incon 
sistent  with  excommunication,  9. — should  be 
mutually  exercised  by  different  churches,  10. 
• — ought  to  be  promoted  by  church-officers, 
12. — it  is  the  duty  of  magistrates,  13. — should 
not  be  extended  to  all  immoral  practises,  34. — 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Pagans  and  idolaters, 
24>  34: — to  whom  it  may  not  be  extended, 
29.— all  churches  should  profess  it,  as  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty,  30.— granting  it 
prevents  dangers  from  dissenting  assemblies, 
3 1.— will  cause  all  who  enjoy  it,  to  be  watch 
ful  for  the  publick  peace,  35.—  should  extend 
to  all  things  lawful  in  common  conversation, 
36.— want  of  it  produces  disturbances  upon 
account  of  religion,  ibid.— truth  is  a  gainer 
by  it,  41.— is  no  cause  of  sects  and  divisions, 
271.— the  pretended  ill  effects  of  it  refuted,  285, 
etc. — true  religion  in  no  danger  to  be  lost  by 
it,  321.— is  not  the  cause  of  general  corruption, 
3271  e[c. — part  of  a  fourth  Letter  in  defence  of 
><>  379- — new  -way  of  answering  the  third 
Letter  for  it,  380. — the  answer  only  promises 
instead  of  performing,  381. 
Translation  (of  the  Bible)  a  remark  concerning 

the  authority  of  the  English  one,  344. 
True  religion  of  the  highest  concern  to  all  per 
sons,  232 — force  no  proper  means  to  bring 
men  to  it,  216,  etc. — is  dishonoured,  by  using 
force  for  promoting  it,  41. — several  persons 
may  be  of  it  though  differing  in  some  things, 
223.— all  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  of 
it,  have  equal  right  to  impose  on  others,  288, 
etc. — no  nations  can  lay  claim  to  it  exclusive 
of  others,  290.— magistrates  must  know  it, 
before  they  can  punish  the  rejectors  of  it, 
p9S>  296.— lenity  the  best  way  of  promoting 
it,  298. — whether  it  can  subsist  without  actual 
miracles,  or  force,  300. — it  was  not  lost  for 
want  of  force,  in  a  few  ages  after  the  flood, 
303,  etc. 
Truth  (of  religion)  the  best  way  to  find  it,  is  by 

a  good  life,  43. 

Tyranny,  promoting  it,  was  probably  the  first 
cause  of  idolatry,  328,  etc. 

UNIFORMITY  (the  act  of)  the  declared  in 
tention  of  it,  266. 

Unity,  wherein  that  which  Christ  prayed  for 
consists,  t6o,  161. — who  are  most  guilty  of 
breaking  it,  161. 

Usefulness  of  things  does  not  always  render 
them  lawful,  53. — we  are  liable  to  judge 
wrongly  concerning  it.— to  argue  from  the 
lawfulness  of  things,  is  presumptuous,  54. 

WORSHIP,  the  law  of  nature  ascribes  the 
power  of  appointing  the  parts  of  it  to  God 
only,  104,  105. 
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BEETON'S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  From  Czedmon  and 
King  Alfred's  Boethius  to  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Containing  nearly  Two 
Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  the  Poetry  of  our  Country,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 
Presenting  a  Collection  of  Poems  never  before  gathered  together  within  the  limits 
of  a  Single  Volume. 

Four  Hundred  English  Poets  are  represented  in  this  Volume.  A  separate 
Collection  of  American  Poems,  with  Biographies,  is  added  to  these.  Thus,  in  one 
book,  a  view  of  the  Growth  and  Changes  of  the  English  Language,  as  seen  in  its 
Highest  Developments,  is  possible.  Not  less  than  a  Thousand  Volumes  Iiave  been 
examined  in  order  to  form  a  selection  worthy  to  receive  respect  and  regard  from 
all  Lovers  of  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesy. 


Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  now  Ready,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges, 

Chromic  Title  and  Frontispiece,  -js.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  Consisting  of  Instruc- 
tlons,  Illustrations,  and  Designs  by  English,  German,  and  French  Artists, 
Engraved  ia  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  Every  Stitch  Described  and 
Engraved  with  the  utmost  Accuracy,  and  the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for 
each  Pattern  stated. 

Comprising: 


TATTING  PATTERNS. 

EMBROIDERY  PATTERNS. 

CROCHET  PATTERNS. 

KNITTING  AND  NETTING  PATTERNS. 

MONOGRAM  AND  INITIAL  PATTERNS. 

BERLIN  WOOL  INSTRUCTIONS. 


EMBROIDERY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

CROCHET  INSTRUCTIONS. 

KNITTING  &  NETTING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

LACE  STITCHES. 

POINT  LACE  PATTERNS. 

GUIPURK  PATTERNS. 


In  all,  upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Accurate  Patterns,  and  New  and  Old  Stitches. 

*,»  JustasTHZ  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  takes  due  precedence  oj 
every  otlier  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of  Needlework  Designs 
•will  become  tlie  book,  par  excellence,  for  Ladies  to  consult,  both  for  Instruction  in 
Stitches  and  all  kinds  of  Work,  and  Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable 
good  taste. 
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Demy  8vo,  half-roan,  price  is«    With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  of  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION, 

A  to  Z,  comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Know 
ledge,  Chronology,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 
"  The  '  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,'  just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  supplies  a 
desideratum  much  and  widely  felt — that  of  a  comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper 
names.  The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  the  '  English  Encyclopaedia,'  and  the  other  great  digests 
of  human  knowledge,  in  consequence  of  their  high  price,  are  accessible  only  to  a  few.  In  such 
works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive  information  regarding 
individual  words,  arranged  in  their  alphabetical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be  required  by 
the  great  mass  o(  general  readers.  Mr.  Beeton,  to  some  extent,  enters  a  new  field  in  devoting  a 
Dictionary  exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  Bible 
Knowledge,  and  Chronology.  In  these  pages  condensation  has  been  in  every  way  sought  after, 
and  we  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more  information  at  a  smaller  cost."— The  Times. 


In  Two  Vols.,  price  sis.,  half-bound,  the  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  newly 
Illustrated  by  128  full-page  and  1,500  smaller  Engravings. 

BEETON'S  SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  LITERATURE  :  A  Die- 
tionary  of  Universal  Information  ;  comprising  a  complete  Summary  of  the 
Moral,  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Natural  Sciences  ;  a  plain  Description  of 
the  Arts  ;  an  interesting  Synopsis  of  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Pronunciation 
and  Etymology  of  every  leading  term.  The  work  has  been  with  great  care 
Revised,  Enlarged,  and  newly  Illustrated. 

*„*  There  is  no  •volume  extant  comparable  to  this  for  the  amount  of  informa 
tion  compressed  into  a  small  space.  Amongst  works  on  Technical  Science  and 
Information,  there  is  no  volume  that  can  be  more  safely  recommended  to  teachers, 
students,  or  practical  men,  than  Beeton' s  Scientific  Dictionary, 


Half-bound,  -js.  6d.;  half-calf,  10*.  6d.,  copiously  Illustrated. 
BEETON'S    DICTIONARY    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY:    A 

compendious  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.     Illustrated  by  upwards  of 

aoo  Engravings. 

Plainly  'written  and  carefully  illustrated  information  upon  the  Animal  King 
dom  is  entitled  to  rank  high  amongst  the  aids  to  knowledge,  and  we  belirve  that 
the  present  work  will  materially  assist  readers  and  students  in  following  thc>r 
examination  of  Comparative  and  Human  Physiology,  as  well  as  give  the  answers 
to  every-day  questions  in  Natural  History. 


Half-bound,  price  -js.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  ios.  6d. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY  :  Being  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Times.    With  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Name.     Illus 
trated  by  Portraits,  Engraved  after  Original  and  Authoritative  Pictures,  Prints, 
&c.     Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles. 
This  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  contains,  in  the  most  compact  form  possible, 
and  within  a  compass  of  some  700  or  &oo  pages,  an  account  of  the  Lives  of  Notable 
and  Eminent  Men  and  Women  in  all  epochs.     The  Portraits,  printed  on  tinted 
pvper,  are  faithfully  reproduced  from  original  or  authoritative  sources.     These 
Engravings  form  a  totally  new  feature  in  BEBTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL,  DICTIONARY, 
not  having  appeared  in  the  First  Edition. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Half-bound,  price  7.1.  6d.  ;  half-calf,  tof.  6J. 

BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OP  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal 
Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical.  With 
Several  Hundred  Engravings  of  the  Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  E-iglish  County 
Towns,  the  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth,  and  Localities  of  General  Interest,  in 
separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Twelve  Thousand 
Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by  S.  O.  BEETON,  F.R.G.S. 


Now  Ready,  cloth  gilt,  1,536  pages,  price  ^s.  6d. 

BBETON'S  LAW  BOOK  A  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  England 
in  reference  to  Property,  Family  and  Commercial  Affairs,  including  References 
to  abeut  Ten  Thousand  Points  of  Law,  Forms  for  Legal  Documents,  with  nume 
rous  Cases,  and  valuable  ample  Explanations.  With  a  full  Index — 25,000  refer 
ences,  every  numbered  paragraph  in  its  particular  place  and  under  its  general  head,  j 

How  frequently  a  -want  is  felt  of  better  legal  knowledge  upon  points  which  con-    j 
tinually  arise  in  the  practical  experience  of  most  persons.     To  supply  this  want  is 
the  aim  of  BEETON'S  LAW  BOOK.     //  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  and  reliable 
work  for  consultation  on  all  ordinary  legal  questions. 


Half-bound,  price  7*.  6d. ;  half-calf,  ior.  dd. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS  :  Showing  How  to  Rear 
and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health— Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Tortoises,  Fancy  Mice,  Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies, 
Donkeys,  Goats,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  200  Engravings  and  n  beautifully  Coloured  Plate*,  by  HARRISON  WKIR  atd 
F.  KEVL. 

Published  by   Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Two  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTV-THIRD  THOUSAND. 
New  Edition,  post  8vo,  half-bound,  price  js.  6d. ;  half-calf,  los .  6d. 
BEETON'S  (Mrs.)  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 
Comprising   every   kind   of  Practical    Information   on   Domestic    Economy  and 
Modern  Cookery,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

"  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton's  '  Book  of  Household  Management'  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of 
household  duties  in  every  grade  of  household  life,  froir.  the  mistress  to  the  maid-of-all-work.  It  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original  state, 
and  there  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they  ought  to  look  when  dished  and  ready  for.  the 
table.  The  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning  the  book  to  her  mistress 
was,  'Ma'am,  I  consider  it  an  excellent  work;  it  is  full  of  useful  information  about  everything, 
which  is  quite  delightful ;  and  I  should  say  anyone  might  learn  to  cook  from  it  who  never  tried 
before."— The  Athenxum. 

Price  7-r.  6d.,  Coloured  Plates  ;  half-calf,  ioj.  6d. 

BEETON'S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em 
bracing  all  kinds  of  Information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen 
Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  Bees,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates  of  surpassing  beauty,  drawn  from  nature,  and  numerous  Cuts. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


One  Thousand  Illustrations,  price  IOJ.  6d. ,  half-bound. 

The  Self- Aid  Cyclopaedia  for  Self- Taught  Students.  Compris 
ing  General  Drawing  ;  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and  Engineering  Drawing ; 
Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design  ;  Mechanics  and  Mechanism;  the  Steam  Engine. 
By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN,  F.S.A.E.,  &c.,  Author  of  "Lessons  of  My  Farm,"  &c. 
690  pp.,  demy  8vo. 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7$.  6d.,  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

A  Million  of  Facts  of  Correct  Data  and  Elementary  Informa 
tion  in  the  Entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  on  all  Subjects  of  Speculation  and 
Practice.  Much  Enlarged  and  carefully  Revised  and  improved,  and  brought  down 
to  the  Present  Year.  A  large  amount  of  New  Matter  added. 


Handsomely  bound,  js.  6d. 

Treasury  of  Natural  Science.  From  the  German  of  Professor 
SCHOEDLER,  with  numerous  Additions  by  HENRY  MEDLOCK,  F.C.  S.  Fourth 
Edition.  With  copious  Index,  and  upwards  of  500  Engravings. 


New  Edition,  Just  Ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  as.,  144  pp. 

Steam  Engine  (The) :  Its  History  and  Mechanism.  Being  Descrip 
tions  and  Illustrations  of  the  Stationary,  Locomotive,  and  Marine  Engine.  By 
ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.  

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ?s. 

Mechanics   and   Mechanism.    By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.     With 

250  Illustrations. 

NEW  WORK  ON  ORNAMENT  AND  DESIGN.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2$. 
Ornamental  Drawing   and   Architectural  Design.     With  Notes, 

Historical  and  Practical.  By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN,  Author  of ''The  Illustrated 
Drawing  Book,"  &c.  &c.  With  nearly  300  Engravings  of  Interior  and  Exterior 
Decorations  for  Churches,  Houses,  &c.,  &c. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Now  Ready.     New  and  Revised  Edition,  demySvo,  cloth,  2*. 
Drawing  Book  (The  Illustrated).    Comprising  a  Complete  Introduc-  \ 
tion  to  Drawing  and  Perspective  ;  with  Instructions  for  Etching   on  Copper  or 
Steel,  &c.   &c.     By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.      Illustrated  with  above  300  Subjects 
for  Study  in  every  branch  of  Art. 


I 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2S. 

Architectural,   Engineering,    and    Mechanical    Drawing    Book 

(The  Illustrated).     By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN.     With  300  Engravings. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


tfeciott's  "III  Mont  It" 


Now  Ready,  handsomely  bound,  price  2$.  6d.  each. 

1.  ALL   ABOUT   COOKERY :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Every-day 

Cookery.     By  Mrs.  ISABELLA  BEETON. 

2.  ALL   ABOUT   EVERYTHING :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Prac 

tical  Recipes  and   Every-day  Information.      An  entirely  New  Domestic 
Cyclopaedia,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  usefully  Illustrated. 

3.  ALL   ABOUT  GARDENING  :   Being  a  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Gardening. 

4.  ALL  ABOUT   COUNTRY  LIFE  :  A  Dictionary  of  Rural  Avo 

cations,  and  of  Knowledge  necessary  to  the  Management  of  the  Farm,  &c. 

5.  ALL  ABOUT  HARD  WORDS  :    Being  a  Dictionary  of  Every. 

day  Difficulties  in  Reading,  Writing,  &c.  &c. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


Price  is.,  cloth,  containing  208  pages,  477  Recipes,  and  Formulae  for  Mistresses 
and  Servants.     Also,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  is.  6d. 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ENGLISHWOMAN'S   COOKERY  BOOK. 

Comprising  Recipes  in  all  branches  of  Cookery,  and  accurate  Descriptions  of 
Quantities,  Times,  Costs,  Seasons,  for  the  various  Dishes. 

%*  The  capital  Coloured  Plates  render  the  Eighteenpenny  Edition  of  THE 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S  COOKERY  BOOK  absolutely  inapproachable  in  point  of  excel 
lence  and  cheapness.  There  are  infinitely  wore  Recipes  in  this  volume  ihitn  in 
•ny  other  Cheap  Cookery  Book,  their  accuracy  is  beyond  question,  and  the  addi- 
'  n  of  these  Coloured  Plates  removes  all  possibility  of  successful  rivalry  which 
*y  be  attempted  by  imitative  and  meretricious  displays. 


Price  3$.  6d.,  476  pages,  with  many  Engravings  in  the  Text,  and  Coloured  Plates, 

exquisitely  produced  by  the  best  Artists. 

BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  &  HOUSEKEEPING 

liOOK.  Comprising  Instructions  for  Mistress  and  Servants,  and  a  Collection  of 
Practical  Recipes.  With  104  Coloured  Plates,  showing  the  Modern  Mode  of 
sending  Dishes  to  Table.  

Price  is.,  cloth,  containing  252  pages  ;  also  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  is.  6d. 
BEETON'S    GARDENING     BOOK:    Containing  such   full   and 
Practical  Information  as  will  enable  the  Amateur  to  manage  his  own  Garden. 
Amply  Illustrated. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE  ON  GARDENING. 
460  pages,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  in  the  Text,  price  35.  Gd. 
BEETON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING  : 
Constituting  a  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture. 
Embellished  with  Coloured  Plates,  made   after  original  Water-colour  Drawings, 
copied  from  Nature. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Sganbbaok*. 


Now  Ready,  in  strong  Linen  Covers,  price  is.  each. 


1.  Property. 

2.  Women,  Children,  and  Registra 

tion. 

3.  Divorce  &  Matrimonial  Causes. 

4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

5.  Transactions  in   Trade,  Securi 

ties,  and  Sureties. 

6.  Partnership      and     Joint- Stock 

Companies. 

7.  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 

Ratts  and  Taxes.  I 

»**  These  Books  are  as  excellent  as  they  are  cheap.     The  persevering  labour 

devoted  to  their  production  has  resulted  in  the  classification  and  completeness 

which  distinguishes  them  among:  similar  attempts.     Each  one  of  the  series  has  its 

own  separate  Index,  and  the  amount  of  information  ts  much,  greater  and  more 

|     varied  than  the  necessary  brevity  of  the  title  Mfgtftf, 


8.  Masters, Apprentices,  Servants, 

and  Working  Contracts. 

9.  Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency, 

Games,  and  Wagers. 

10.  Compositions,       Liquidations, 

and  Bankruptcy. 

11.  Conveyance,    Travellers,     and 

Innkeepers. 

12.  Powers,     Agreements,    DeedSj 

and  Arbitrations. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3*.  6d. 
BEETON'S    BOOK    OF     BIRDS;    showing   How   to    Rear   and 

Manage  them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 

***  This  volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Six  ex 
quisitely  Coloured  Plates,  printed  Facsimile  from  Coloured  Sketches  by  HARRISON 


WEIR. 


Cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  3*.  60.,  uniform  with  the  "Book  of  Birds." 
BEETON'S  BOOK  of  POULTRY  &  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS; 

showing  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health— Pigeons,  Poultry, 
Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Rabbits,   Dogs,  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Mice,  Tortoises, 
Bees,  Silkworms,  Ponies,  Donkeys,  Inhabitants  of  the  Aquarium,  &c. 
»„*  This  Volume  contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Engravings  and  Five 
Coloured  Plates  from  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  HARRISON  WEIR. 


Price  51.,  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  AND  ENJOY 
MENTS.  Comprising  Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas, 
Rebuses,  and  a  number  of  new  Puzzles  in  endless  variety.  With  folding  Frontis 
piece. 

In  coloured  boards,  price  6d.    (A  wonderful  Collection  of  Information.) 
BEETON'S  COTTAGE  MANAGEMENT.    Comprising  Cookery, 
Gardening,  Cleaning,  and  Care  of  Poultry,  &c. 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


/  \ 


BOOKS     FOR    BOYS. 

£Uet0n'j0 

%*  The  best  set  of  Velumes  for  Prizes,  Re-wards,  or  Gifts  to  English  Lads. 
They  have  all  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bee  ton  -with  a  view  to  their  fitness  in  manly 
tone  and  handsome  appearance  for  Presents  for  Youth,  amongst  -whom  they  tnjoy 
an  unrivalled  degree  oj  popularity,  -which  never  fia^s. 


Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations,  price  55.  cloth  ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

1.  Stories  of  the  Wars.   TILLOTSON.    From  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Barons'  Wars ;  or,  How  I  won 

My  Spurs.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

3.  Cressy  and  Poictiers.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

4.  Runnymede  and  Lincoln  Fair.    J.  G.  EDGAR. 

5.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World.    J.  GREENWOOD. 

6.  Curiosities  of  Savage  Life.      By  the  Author  of  "Wild  Sports 

of  the  World." 

7.  Hubert  EUis. 

8.  Don  Quixote.     CERVANTES.     300  Illustrations. 

9.  Gulliver's  Travels.     By  Dean  SWIFT. 

10.  Robinson  Crusoe.     By  DANIEL  DEFOE. 

11.  Silas  the  Conjurer. 

12.  Savage    Habits  and  Customs.      By  the  Author  of    "  Wild 

Sports  of  the  World." 

13.  Reuben  Davidger.    J.  GREENWOOD. 

14.  Brave  British  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Crosa. 

15.  Zoological  Recreations.     By  W.  J.  BRODERIP,  F.R.S. 

1 6.  Wild  Animals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity. 

18.  The  World's  Explorers.       Including  Livingstone's  Discoveries 

and  Stanley's  Search. 

19.  The  Man  among  the  Monkeys  ;  or,  Ninety  Days  in  Apeland. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Dore. 

20.  Golden  America.     By  JOHN  TILLOTSON. 


NEW    BOOKS    FOR    BOYS. 

Ice  World  Adventures ;  or,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Arctic 
Regions.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  English  Expedition  of  1875.  By  JAMES 
MASON.  With  48  full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5$. 

Lion  Hunting ;  or,  Adventures  and  Exploits  in  India,  Africa,  and 
America.  By  JULES  GERARD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5*. 

Antony  Waymouth ;  or,  The  Gentlemen  Adventurers.  By  W.  H. 
KINGSTON.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6rf. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


New  Books  and  NeiL<  Editions. 


NEW    PRESENTATION  VOLUMES    FOR    BOYS. 

1,088  pages,  8vo,  with    numerous  Engravings,  full-page  and  in   the  text    cloth 
gilt,  price  5*.  ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

3.  BEETON'S  BRAVE  TALES,  BOLD  BALLADS  AND 

£RAVEJ£  BY  SEA  AND-  LAND'  Containing:  Historical' Stories- 
Hubert  Ellis— Ingonyama— Highland  Regiments  as  they  Once  Were— Kins 
of  Trumps— Scientific  Papers— Silas  the  Conjurer— Sports  and  Pastimes- 
Victoria  Cross  Gallery — The  Zoological  Gardens,  &c. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  $s. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

4.  BEETON'S  TALES  OP  CHIVALRY,  SCHOOL  STORTTnq 

MECHANICS   AT  HOME,  AND  EXPLOITS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND 
NAVY.    A  Book  for  Boys.    Illustrated  by  separate  Plates  and  numerous    , 
Woodcuts  inserted  in  the  Text. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  5.5. ;  gilt  edges,  65. 

5.  BEETON'S  HERO  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS,  &  EXPLORERS 

Gymnastics,  Telegraphy,  Fire  Arms,  &c.  1,088  pages,  with  50  full-naee 
Engravings  on  toned  paper,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Cloth,  plain  edges,  5^. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

6.  BEETON'S    FAMOUS    VOYAGES,  BRIGAND    ADVEN 

TURES,  TALES  OF  THE  BATTLE-FIELD,  &c.  Illustrated  by  sepa- 
rate  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  inserted  in  the  Text. 

Just  Ready,  Uniform  with  the  above,  cloth,  plain  edges,  5$. ;  gilt  edges,  6s 
7    BEETON'S     VICTORIOUS    ENGLISH     SEA    STORIED 
TALES  OF  ENTERPRISE,  and  SCHOOL  LIFE.     Illustrated  by  to*. 
rate  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  inserted  in  the  Text. 


Jibratg. 


With  Illustrations.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  price  23.  Gd. 


1.  Sunshine    and    Rain;     or, 

Blanche  Cleveland.     By  A.  E.W. 

2.  Roses  and  Thorns ;  or,  Five 

Tales  of  the  Start  in  Life. 

3.  Bible  Narratives  ;  or,  Scrip- 

ture  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  FREDE 
RICK  CALDER,  M.A. 

4.  Pleasure  and  Profit ;  or,  Les 

sons  at  Home.    A  Book  for  Boys 
and  Girls. 


5.  Country  Pleasures  ;  or,  The 

Cnrterets.     By  A.  E.  R. 

6.  Stories  of  Courage  and  Prin 

ciple  ;  or,  Fit  to  be  a  Duchess. 
By  Mrs.  GILLESPIE  SMYTH. 

7.  Who  are  the  Happy  Ones  ? 

or,  Home  Sketches.  By  the  Author 
of  "Quiet  Thoughts  for  Quiet 
Hours,"  &c. 

8.  The  Progress  of  Character  ; 

or,  Cliffethorpe.     By  H.  POWER. 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


•New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


S.  ©. 


's  llatixmaJi  flefmnte 


FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
The  Cheapest  and.   Best   Reference   Books  in  the  World. 


Each  Volume  complete  in  itself,  and  containing  from  512  to  590  Columns. 

Price  is.  in  -wrapper  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.;  half  bound,  zs. 
Beeton's  British  Gazetteer  :  A  Topographical  and  Historical  Guide 

to  the  United  Kingdom.  Compiled  from  the  Latest  and  Best  Authorities.  It 
gives  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Cities  and  Towns  ;  states  all  the  Railway 
Stations  in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  nearest  Post  Towns  and  Money  Order  Offices. 

Beeton's  British  Biography  :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Acces 

sion  of  George  III. 
Beeton's  Modern  Men  and  Women  :  A  British  Biography  from  the 

Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Present  Time. 

Beeton's  Bible  Dictionary.     A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Geography,  Bio 

graphy,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 
Beeton's  Classical  Dictionary  :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  and  Antiquities. 

Beeton's  Medical  Dictionary.    A  Safe  Guide  for  every  Family,  de 

fining  with  perfect  plainness  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Ill 
nesses,  and  Diseases.  592  columns. 

Beeton's  Date  Book.    A  British  Chronology  from  the  Earliest  Re 

cords  to  the  Present  Day. 
Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Commerce.     A  Book   of  Reference.     Con- 

taining  an  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions  and  Manufactures  dealt  with  in  the 
Commercial  World  ;  Explanations  of  the  principal  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of 
transacting  Business  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Beeton's  Modern  European  Celebrities.     A  Biography  of  Conti 

nental  Men  and  Women  of  Note  who  have  lived  during  the  last  Hundred  Years, 
or  are  now  living. 

Beeton's  Ready  Reckoner.  A  Business  and  Family  Arithmetic. 
With  all  kinds  of  New  Tables,  and  a  variety  of  carefully  digested  Information, 
never  before  collected.  Cloth,  is. 

Beeton's  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.     96  pages. 

Price  One  Shilling  each. 

Beeton's  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and  Money  Market. 

With  Hints  to  Investors  and  the  Chances  of  Speculators. 

Beeton's  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit. 


Beeton's   Complete  Letter-  Writer,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Containing:  The  most  approved  Love  Letters  —  Applications  for  Employment- 
Replies  to  Advertisements—  Answers  to  Invitations—  Requests  to  execute  Com 
missions—and  Letters  respecting  Domestic  Affairs,  Visits,  and  Education  ;  also 


"Brid    Complimentary  Notes— Forms  for  the  Address,  Commencement,  and  Con- 
tters,  and  useful  Hints  regarding  Letter- Writing  generally.     8vo,  is. 


elusion  of  Let 


Beeton's  Complete  Letter-Writer  (Lady's).     6d. 
Beeton's  Complete  Letter- Writer  (Gentleman's) 


Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


io  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 

3§anb00me  ^Presentation  IBoiumes. 

Now  Ready,  price  IQJ.  6d.,  a  New  Volume  by  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of 

'  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds,"  "  Musings  About  Men,"  &c. 
Noble  Thoughts  in  Noble  Language :  A  Collection  of  Wise  and 

Virtuous  Utterances,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  the  Writings  of  the  Known  Great 
and  the  Great  Unknowa.  With  an  Index  of  Authors.  Compiled  and  Analytically 
Arranged  by  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of  "  Many  Thoughts  of  Many  Minds," 

Musings  About  Men,"  "  Woman,"  &c.  &c. 

This  V 'flume  will  especially  recommend  itself  to  those  who  can  appreciate  and 
value  the  best  thoughts  oj  our  best  writers. 

Price  One  Guinea,  exquisitely  bound,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  the  Best  Books  ever 
produced  in  Colours,  and  eminently  fitted  for  Presents. 

The  Fields  and  the  Woodlands.     Illustrated  by  Painter  and  Poet. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-four  Pictures,  printed  in  the  highest  style  of  Chromographic 
art,  by  LEIGHTON  Brothers.  With  Verses  of  character  and  beauty  appropriate 
to  the  Pictures.  Printed  on  thick  toned  paper. 

Price  One  Guinea,  uniform  with  the  above. 
Pictorial   Beauties   of  Nature.      With    Coloured    Illustrations   by 

Famous  Artists.  This  magnificent  book  forms  a  Companion  Volume  to  "The 
Fields  and  the  Woodlands,"  and  the  splendid  collection  of  Twenty-four  Pictures 
is  unrivalled  by  anything  ever  brought  together' within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
volume. 

In  One  handsome  Volume,  cloth  gilt,  15*.;  elegantly  bound  In  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges,  price  2ij. 

Dalziel's   Illustrated  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.     With 

upwards  of  200  Pictures,  drawn  by  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  J.  TENNIEL  J  D 
WATSON,  A.  B.  HOUGHTON,  G.  J.  PINWELL,  and  T.  DALZIEL,  together  with 
Initial  Letters,  Ornamental  Borders,  &c.,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  DALZIEL. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  price  71.  f>d.  •  in  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges, 
price  los.  dd. ;  in  morocco,  price  ais. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  by  H.  W.  DULCKEN,  Ph.D.  With  100  Pictures,  drawn  by  G. 
J.  PINWELL,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  DALZIEL. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  price  2ij. 
Old  English  Ballads.    Illustrated  with  50  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  JOHN  GILBERT,  BIRKET  FOSTER,  FREDERICK  TAYLER,  JOSEPH  NASH,  GKORGK 
THOMAS,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

Fcap.  410,  cloth,  gilt  side,  back,  and  edges,  price  2ij. 
Christmas   with   the   Poets.     A  Collection  of  Songs,  Carols,  aria 

Descriptive  Verses  relating  to  the  Festivals  ot  Christmas,  from  the  Anglo-Norman 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Embellished  with  53  Tinted  Illustrations  by  BIRKBT 
FOSTER._  With  Initial  Letters  and  other  Ornaments  printed  in  Gold,  and  with 
Frontispiece  in  Colours. 

-f^— 

Published  by  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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